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PREFACE. 


In  offering  to  public  notice  a  new  version  of  the  Come- 
dies of  Aristophanes,  the  politician  and  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Athenian  stage,  the  Translator  naturally 
feels  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  embarrassment,  since  this 
author,  whose  language  is  refined  by  all  the  graces  of  Attic 
wit  and  elegance,  has  not  a  corresponding  character  for  deli- 
cacy either  of  expression  or  sentiment.  Nevertheless,  both 
as  a  first-rate  poet  and  an  honourable  citizen,  he  stood  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  worth,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  weary  the  reader's 
patience  by  an  elaborate  apology. 

The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,  a  name  consecrated  to  im- 
mortality by  his  virtue  and  eloquence,  is  known  to  have  been 
so  fond  of  Aristophanes,  as  to  wake  with  him  at  his  studies, 
and  to  sleep  with  him  under  his  pillow  * ;'  and  I  never  heard 
that  this  was  objected  either  to  fais  pie^ty  or  his  preaching, 
not  even  in  those  times  of  pure  zeal  kiid  primitive  religion." 
— Warburton,  Preface  to  Shakspeare. 

It  is  well  observed  by  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Thea- 
tre of  the  Greeks^  (p.  353.  third  edition);  "The  most 
honourable  testimony  in  favour  of  Aristophanes,  is  that  of 
the  sage  Plato,  who  read  him  continually,  and  sent  the 
Clouds  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  (though  in  that  play  not  only 
the  web  of  the  Sophists  was  attacked,  but  Philosophy  itself, 
and  his  master  Socrates,)  signifying  to  him,  that  by  means  of 
this  play  he  might  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Athe- 
nian republic.  By  this  he  could  scarcely  mean  that  the  play 
was  a  proof  of  the  unbridled  democratic  freedom  which  pre- 
vailed at  Athens,  but  he  meant  it  as  a  testimony  of  the  poet*s 
deep  knowledge  of  the  world,  bis  thorough  insight  into  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  civil  constitution.** 

*  A  similar  iDttance  of  affectionate  regard  for  the  poems  of  Homer  is  said  by 
Plutarch,  quoting  Onesicritus,  to  have  been  manifested  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
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Cumberland  also  in  his  Observer,  Hi.  p.  268,  says,  **It  is 
generally  supposed  that  we  owe  these  remains  of  Aristo- 
phanes to  St.  Chrysostom,  who  happily  rescued  this  valuable 
though  small  portion  of  his  favourite  author  from  his  more 
scrupulous  Christian  contemporaries,  whose  zeal  was  fatally 
too  successful  in  destroying  every  other  comic  author,  out 
of  a  very  numerous  collection  of  which  no  entire  scene  now 
remains."  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  frequently 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Theologian y  and  by  Eusta- 
thius :  and  the  remarkable  use  of  the  verb  fivecaOai  by  St. 
Paul  (ad  Philipp.  iv.  12.),  which  occurs  six  times  in  our 
poet's  eleven  remaining  plays,  would  almost  tempt  one  to 
imagine  that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  conver- 
sant with  these  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  as  he  is  known 
to  have  been  with  the  writings  of  other  Greek  poets  **,  (see 
his  quotation  from  Aratus  in  the  xviith  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
v.  28.)  The  reader  may  likewise  observe  a  curious  instance 
of  an  ancient  oriental  custom  mentioned  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, and  attested  by  Aristophanes,  by  comparing  the  nar- 
rative of  the  woman  anointing  our  Saviour's  head  (Matt* 
xxvi.  7 — 13.)  with  v.  1117.  of  the  Eccle8iazusa9,  and  v.  947. 
of  the  Lysistrata. 

With  respect  to  the  biography  of  Aristophanes,  we  learn 
from  the  Greek  author  of  his  life  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Philippus  a  native  of  iEgina,  but  the  name  of  his  mother  is 
not  recorded.  He  was  of  the  Cydathensean  borough  %  and 
the  Pandionian  tribe.  As  a  comedian,  he  at  first  used  ex- 
treme caution  in  the  composition  of  his  plays,  with  the  view 
of  reducing  the  vague  construction  of  the  old  comedy  to  a 
more  pnecise  and  useful  form;  his  play  on  the  subject  of 
Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  furnished  Menander  and  Philemon 
with    a  groundwork  on  which   to  erect  the  composition  of 

^  That  St.  Paul  was  a  reader  of  the  comic  dramatists  appears  also  from  the 
iambic  line  quoted  by  him  (1  Cor.  xx.  33.)* 

^Oiipovaiv  fjBfi  XPV^^  oftiXiai  Kcucdi' 
which  was  no  doubt  attributed  in  Beza's  ancient  Codex  to  M cvav^poc  Iv  Oai  *^i* 
(see  his  note  on  the  passage.) 

c  The  Attic  ^^fiot  or  boroughs  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  in  number* 
divided  into  upper  and  Umer,    1'he  number  of  tribes  was  twelve. 
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tbeir  own  dramas.  Aristophanes  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  subjected  to  the  carping  malignity  of  his  contem- 
poraries Aristonymus  and  Ameipsias ;  but  Cleon  the  dema- 
gogue was  the  chief  object  of  his  hatred,  and  in  order  to 
wreak  his  resentment  against  this  vainglorious,  though 
occasionally  **  successful  general,  he  wrote  his  comedy  of 
tie  Knights,  in  which  he  severely  rebuked  Cleon's  tiieivish 
and  tyrannical  disposition ;  but  as  no  fabricator  of  dramatic 
masks  could  be  found  sufficiently  bold  to  aid  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  so  formidable  a  personage,  nor  any  actor  to  under- 
take the  part,  Aristophanes  smeared  his  face  with  a  red  dye^ 
and  personated  the  character  himself  so  effectively,  that  the 
venal  and  peculating  general  was  condemned  to  restore  the 
&\€  talents  of  which  he  had  robbed  the  islanders,  under  pre- 
tence of  persuading  the  Athenians  to  lighten  the  burthens 
which  were  imposed  upon  them  as  tributaries  to  that  fickle 
nation  *• 

The  reputation  of  our  poet  was  so  great  that  it  had  readied 
even  to  the  Persian  court,  and  induced  the  powerful  monarch 
of  that  country,  to  enquire  into  his  native  place  and  abode. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  there  appears  from  some 
lines  in  the  parabasis  of  the  Acharnians  (v.  C20,  et  sqq.) 
Cumberland,  in  his  Observer,  (No.  138.)  remarks  that  '*  he 
was  not  happy  in  his  domestic  connections,  for  he  declares 
that  be  was  ashamed  of  his  wife,  rrjy  yvvalKa  S*  aiaxvvofjLai' 
and  as  to  his  two  sons  Philippus  and  Ararotes  (to  whom  the 
anonymus  Greek  author  of  his  life  adds  a  third,  Nicostratus) 
they  did  him  as  little  credit,  and  he  considered  them  accord- 
ini^y.  He  was  blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  and  lived 
to  see  above  seventy  years,  though  the  date  of  his  death  is 
not  precisely  laid  down. 

As  a  poet,  I  might  refer  the  learned  reader  to  his  works, 
which  speak  so  ably  for  themselves:  they  are  not  only  valuable 
as  his  remains,  but  when  we  consider  them  as  the  only  perfect 

'  Especially  in  the  affair  of  Pyloi,  where,  however,  PluUrch  asserts  that  he  was 
iBucb  favoured  by  fortune. 
*  See  the  fifth  line  of  the  Acharnians,  and  note.    The  construction  of  this  verse, 

aiNtb  a  remarkable  iostanee  of  the  Attic  attraction. 
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r^nains  which  give  us  any  complete  Bpecimen  of  the  Greek 
comedy,  they  become  inestimable  through  the  misfortunes  of 
all  the  rest.  We  receive  them  as  treasures  thrown  up  from 
a  wreck,  or  more  properly  as  one  passenger  escaped  out  of 
a  fleet,  whose  narrative  we  listen  to  with  the  more  eagerness 
and  curiosity,  because  it  is  from  this  alone  we  can  gain  in- 
telligence of  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  the  quality  of  the 
armament,  and  the  characters  and  talents  of  the  commanders 
who  have  perished  and  gone  down  into  the  abyss  together. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  universally  esteemed 
to  be  the  standard  of  Attic  writing  in  its  greatest  purity ;  if 
any  man  would  wish  to  know  the  language  as  it  was  spoken 
by  Pericles,  he  must  seek  it  in  the  scenes  of  Aristophanes, 
where  he  is  not  using  a  foreign  or  affected  diction  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  it  to  some  particular  or  extrava- 
gant character.     The  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, who  had   all  the  productions  of  the  Athenian  stage 
before  them,  speak  of  him  with  such  rapture  and  admiration 
IIS  to  give  him  a  decided  preference  before  all  other  comic 
poets.     The  drama  of  Aristophanes  is  of  a  mixed  species  ; 
sometimes  personal,  at  other  times  inclining  to  parody,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  middle  comedy ;  he  varies 
and  accommodates  his  style  to  his  subject  and  the  speakers 
on  the  scene ;  on  some  occasions  it  is  elevated,  grave,  sub- 
lime, and  polished  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  brilliancy  and 
beauty ;  on  others  it  sinks  and  descends  into  humble  dia- 
logue, provincial  rusticity,  coarse  naked  obscenity,  and  even 
j>uns  and  quibbles ;  the  versatility  of  his  genius  is  admirable, 
for  he  gives  us  every  rank  and  description  of  men  in  his 
scenes,  and  in  every  one  is  strictly  characteristic.     In  some 
passages,  and  frequently  in  his  choruses,  he  starts  out  of  the 
ordinary  province  of  comedy,  into   the   loftiest   flights   of 
poetry,  and  in  these  I  doubt  if  i£schylus  or  Pindar  have 
surpassed  him ;  in  sentiment  and  good  sense  he  is  not  in- 
ferior to  Euripides,  and  in  the  acuteness  of  his  criticisms 
equalled  by  none ;  in  the  general  purport  of  his  moral  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  fails ;  but  he  works  occasionally  with  unclean 
tools,  and  like  Juvenal  in  the  lower  ages,  chastises  vice  by 
an  open  exposure  of  its  turpitude,  offending  the  ear,  whilst 
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lie  aims  to  mend  the  heart.  This  fashion  fo  plain  speaking 
was  that  in  which  he  wrote,  and  the  audience  demanded  and 
would  hare  it.  If  we  cannot  entirely  defend  the  indelicacy 
of  bis  muse,  we  cannot  deny  that  a  great  share  of  the  blame 
rests  with  the  spectators ;  a  dramatic  poet  cannot  model  his 
audience,  but  to  a  certain  degree  must  of  necessity  conform 
lo  their  taste  and  humour;  it  can  be  proTed  that  Aristo- 
phanes himself  laments  the  hard  task  imposed  upon  him  of 
gratifying  the  public  at  the  expense  of  decency ;  but  with 
tbe  example  of  the  poet  Cratinus  before  his  eyes,  who  was 
driyen  from  the  stage  because  he  scrupled  to  amuse  the 
public  ear  with  tawdry  jests,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
an  author,  emulous  of  applause,  should  fall  in  with  the 
wishes  of  the  theatre,  unbecoming  as  they  were:  let  me 
add,  in  further  palliation  of  this  fault,  that  he  never  put  ob- 
cenity  but  in  the  mouths  of  obscene  characters,  and  so  sup- 
plies it  as  to  give  his  hearers  a  disgust  for  such  unseemly 
habits.  Morality,  I  confess,  deserves  a  purer  vehicle ;  yet 
I  contend  that  his  purpose  was  honest,  and  I  dare  believe 
went  further  towards  reforming  the  loose  Athenians,  than 
all  the  indecisive  positions  of  the  philosophers,  who  being 
enlisted  into  sects  and  factions,  scarce  agreed  in  any  one 
point  of  common  morality  ^ 

His  wit  is  of  various  kinds ;  much  is  of  a  general  and  per- 
manent stamp ;  much  is  local,  personal,  and  untransferable 
to  posterity ;  no  author  still  retains  so  many  brilliant  pas- 
sages, yet  none  has  suffered  such  injury  by  the  depredations  of 
time :  of  his  powers  in  ridicule  and  humour,  whether  of  cha- 
racter or  dialogue,  there  might  be  no  end  of  instances ;  if 
Plautus  give  us  the  model  of  Epicharmus,  he  does  not  equal 
him ;  and,  if  Terence  translates  Menander,  his  original  does 
not  approach  him  in  these  particulars.     I  doubt  if  the  sum 

'  Oo  this  subject  it  is  observed  by  Porsoo,  in  his  Critiqae  on  Branck's  Aristo- 
phanes (Mat/s  Review  for  July  1783)  that  '*  among  the  ancients,  plain  speaking 
wai  the  fashion;  nor  was  that  ceremonious  delicacy  introduced,  which  has  taught 
men  to  abuse  each  other  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and  express  the  most  indecent 
ideas  in  the  most  modest  language.  The  ancients  had  little  of  this.  They  were 
accustomed  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  ;  to  give  everything  its  proper  name.  1  be- 
lieve there  is  no  man  of  sound  judgment  who  would  not  sooner  let  his  son  read 
Aristophanes  than  Congreve  or  Vanbrugh." 
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total  of  wit  and  humour  in  all  their  stage-lacqueys  would 
together  balance  the  single  character  of  Cario  in  the  Plutus. 
His  satire,  whether  levelled  against  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  people  at  large,  against  the  corruption  of  the  dema- 
gogues, the  turpitude  and  chicanery  of  the  philosophers,  or 
the  arrogant  self-sufficiency  of  the  tragic  poets,  cuts  with  an 
edge  that  penetrates  the  character,  and  leaves  no  shelter  for 
either  ignorance  or  criminality. 

Aristophanes  was  author  of  above  sixty  comedies',  though 
Ihey  are  erroneously  stated  under  that  amount.*' 

Besides  the  eleven  entire  plays,  we  have  a  few  fragments 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  and  other  ancient  authors  from  about 
forty  others,  as  well  as  numerous  single  lines  and  hemistichs 
from  uncertain  comedies.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable, 
cited  by  Plutarch  (de  Musica)  clearly  belongs  to  Phere- 
crates  the  comic  poet,  and  was  wrongly  attributed  by  Kus- 
ter  to  Aristophanes.  There  is  a  very  humorous  enumera- 
tion of  the  articles  of  a  lady's  toilet,  cited  by  Clemens  Alex- 
drinus  from  the  second  Thesmophoriazusae. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  preliminary  observations  better 
than  by  making  some  considerable  extracts  from  the  excel- 
lent critique  on  Mitchell's  Aristophanes  in  the  Lxvin.  No. 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  conveys  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  Athenian  stage,  especially  during  the  reign  of  the 
Fetus  Comosdiay  as  well  as  of  the  literary  character  of  Ari- 
stophanes, so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  his 
country.  *'  As  public  satirist,  an  office  with  which  he  found 
himself  virtually  invested,  he  had  to  exercise  a  censorship 
far  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  archon :  there  was  no 
shift  to  elude  his  So/cificuTia :  nor  could  any  bribe  persuade 
him  to  arrest  the  lash,  when  once  his  arm  was  raised  for 
flagellation \  As  state  journalist,  for  no  daily  reams  then 
issued  from  the  press  to  pour  a  deluge  of  intelligence,  and 
pall  the  appetite  of  curiosity  itself;  he  had  to  chronicle  the 
events  of  the  passing  year,  to  comment  on  the  conduct  of 

«  His  Greek  biographer  Mys  forty-four,  and  asserts  that  four  of  these,  namely, 
Poetry,  the  Shipwrecked  Man,  tke  Islands,  and  Kiobe,  are  not  his,  but  attributed  by 
some  to  Archippus. 

»»  See  Wasps,  v.  1062. 
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the  ruling  powers,  to  animate  the  patriotism,  instruct  the 
zeal,  or  direct  the  aversions  of  his  countrymen.  As  peri- 
odical critic,  he  had  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  the  produc- 
tions of  contemporary  writers ;  as  prize  competitor,  he  had 
80  to  regulate,  or  so  to  humour  the  public  taste,  as  to  secure 
indulgence  for  his  own. 

''In  the  last  mentioned  capacity,  Aristophanes  boldly  chose 
the  nobler  part ;  and  made  the  caprices  of  even  Athenians 
bend  before  his  juster  notions  of  the  'XprjaLiiov  and  ^8v, 
what  should  be  at  once  beneficial  and  agreeable,  in  the  line 
of  composition  he  had  fixed  upon :  '  The  strain  they  heard 
was  of  a  higher  mood*  than  they  had  been  wont  to  listen  to, 
bat  it  came  upon  them  recommended  by  such  a  richness  of 
melody,  and  such  a  force  of  inspiration,  that  they  could  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  its  enchantments.  The  chord  he  struck 
was  new,  but  every  bosom  vibrated  in  answer  to  its  tones. 
Not  that  in  his  hands  Comedy  forgot  her  broadest  grins, 
though  she  acquired  graces  of  a  more  majestic  cast.  Never 
was  calumny  so  ungrounded  as  that  monstrous  position 
maintained  by  Plutarch,  '  that  Aristophanes  can  neither 
please  the  multitude,  nor  be  endured  by  the  refined,  but 
that  his  muse,  resembling  a  decayed  courtezan,  that  imitates 
the  dignity  of  a  matron,  is  at  once  disgusting  to  the  many 
from  her  insolent  assumptions,  and  abominated  by  the  graver 
few  for  her  lewdness  and  malignity.'  The  literal  reverse  of 
this  judgment  might  be  stated  as  the  true  one:  compounding 
and  concocting  the  utile  and  dulce;  with  many  a  laughable 
jest,  and  many  a  serious  appeal*;  for  the  lively  rabble  he 
has  practical  jokes,  good-humoured  merriment,  interminable 
slang;  *  the  puns  of  the  Piraeus,  the  proverbs  of  the  Agora;' 
the  ribaldry  of  the  popular  assembly,  and  the  professionid 
pleasantries  of  the  courts  of  justice;  while  for  souls  of 
brighter  mould  he  unveils  the  awfiil  face  of  genuine  poesy, 
and  bids  the  mighty  mother  smile  upon  her  votaries  ^.  The 
patriot  learned  from  him  to  glow  at  the  recollections  of 
Marathon  \  the  poetical  aspirant  to  invoke  the  shade  of 
Homer",  the  youth  to  shudder  at  the  hideousness  of  vice**; 

*  Han.  V.  389.  ^  Eccl.  v.  1164.  •  Vcsp.  v.  1109. 

"  Ran.  V.  1061.  "  Passim. 
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and  the  aged  to  repose  in  the  security  of  virtue.  Though 
diffidence  (for  modesty  was  no  stranger  to  the  breast  of 
Aristophanes)  induced  him  to  have  his  first  play  acted  under 
the  shelter  of  another's  name®»  the  sentiments,  we  may  safely 
conjecture,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  that  composition,  were 
conceived  in  a  spirit  all  his  own.  We  know  that  the  subject 
was  serious,  and  it  would  neither  be  weakened  nor  degraded 
by  his  treatment  of  it.  The  applause  which  crowned  this 
effort  taught  him,  that  even  among  such  an  audience  aa  de* 
mocratic  Athens  afforded,  there  were  some  hearts  that  beat 
in  perfect  unison  with  his  own ;  and  many  that,  while  they 
had  chosen  the  wrong  path,  could  yet  discern  the  right;  and 
had  neither  lost  the  sense  to  understand,  nor  the  feeling  to 
admire  him. 

**  The  prominent  feature,  the  differential  quality  that  dis- 
tinguishes his  satire  from  that  of  other  poets,  is  neither  its 
occasional  vigour,  nor  its  general  facetiousness.  Among  the 
Latins,  we  have  Juvenal  his  equal  in  the  first  respect,  and 
Horace  in  the  last.  It  is  that  unfailing  fluency  and  copious- 
ness, that  sort  of  active  magnetism,  by  which  one  conception 
rising  in  his  mind  draws  after  it  in  full  exuberance  an  end- 
less train  of  corresponding  thoughts  and  connected  allusions, 
that  magic  power  that  conjures  and  compels  into  its  service 
the  most  remote,  refractory  ideas,  and  surprises  us  at  every 
turn,  like  unexpected  light,  with  something  that  at  once 
startles  and  delights  the  mind.  As  the  fabled  touch  of  the 
Phrygian  monarch  transmuted  the  meanest  materials  into 
gold,  or  as  the  chemist  extracts  a  spirit  from  a  thousand 
seemingly  unpromising  substances,  the  unwearied  and  pro- 
lific fancy  of  Aristophanes  can  find  matter  for  his  drollery  or 
sarcasm,  where  a  less  fertile  or  less  energetic  genius  would 
slumber  or  despair.  A  beard  i',  a  puff  of  smoke  "i,  a  termina- 
tion %  the  blunder  of  a  clown  *,  the  lisp  of  Alcibiades ',  every 
thing  and  any  thing  is  made  subservient  to  his  purposes  of 
personal  attack  :  once  let  him  be  started,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
conjecture  whither  he  will  lead,  or  where  please  to  stop. 
I  lis  restless  wit  flows  on,  sometimes  sparkling  in  antithesis, 

•  Vcsp.  V.  1054.  P  Keel.  V.  101.  n  Vesp.  v.  342. 

r  Nubes,  V.  642.  >  Nubes,  v.  213.  •  Vesp.  v.  46. 
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MUetSmes  pungent  in  a  gibe,  sometimes  insipid  in  a  pun, 
but  never  for  an  instant  failing  him,  or  threatening  his  readers 
with  a  drought  Persius,  a  satirist  to  whom  Dryden  by  no 
neuis  does  justice,  and  whom  no  commentator  except  Ca- 
saubon  seems  to  have  thoroughly  understood,  is  the  only 
writer  we  can  mention  who  comes  at  all  near  to  Aristophanes 
in  this  quality  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Perhaps  the  con* 
scioumess  of  such  resemblance  might  heighten  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  that  Roman  hails  him  as  the  paAORANDni 
SENBx  of  the  Grecian  comedy,  but  it  is  an  epithet  to  which 
the  *  audacious'  Cratinus,  or  the  '  angry'  Eupolis  himself  could 
hardly  have  objected.  The  boast  Aristophanes  has  put  into 
die  mouth  of  his  Chorus  in  the  Achamians  (v.  621.  et  sqq.), 

tCrv  Z*  ot^Tov  txft  rrif  riXfMiq  )]^  f^fpu  icXco^  ^ir€<, 

^f^try^a'€¥  wpSha  fjuw  avrovi  v^rtpoi  vaTi  vava\  Kparovaiv* 
glra  8c  TOvToy  rhif  voiijT^y  vorepovf  c«Wo<  kcuc^  %o\kd' 
rtiSrwq  yitp  e<^  rot(  itfOp^vov^  voXv  /ScXr/of ^  y€y€inia'Oai 

may  appear  plausible  enough  to  have  been  more  than  a  mere 
*  jeu  de  thi§4tre,'  if  our  readers  shall  think  we  are  borne  out 
by  diCTeality  in  the  praises  we  have  bestowed  upon  the  bold- 
QiBM  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  richness  of  his  satire. 
■"**  Language  and  versification  are  points  of  scarcely  less  uu- 
portance,  when  we  are  considering  the  merits  of  a  poet ;  and 
in  these,  says  Mons.  Schlegel,  '  his  excellence  is  not  fairly 
acknowledged ;  it  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  take  his  place 
among  the  first  poets  to  whom  Greece  has  given  birth.'  He 
might  have  said  still  more ;  Aristophanes  is  wholly  without 
a  competitor  in  these  respects.  The  tripping  lightness  and 
airy  grace  of  his  trochaic  metres,  and  the  majestic  swell  of 
the  anapsBStic  tetrameter,  that  has  taken  its  name  from  him, 
are  firaught  with  music  the  most '  eloquent,'  even  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  neglected  accents,  and  modem  pro- 
nwnciation :  while  a  single  glance  at  Suidas  or  Hesychius  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  how  much  of  his  native  tongue  owes 
its  preservation  to  his  writings,  and  how  vast  those  treasures 
must  be»  from  whose  repositories  the  Grecian  lexicographers 
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have  drawn  siich  overflowing  stores.  Had  the  flames  of 
Omar  reached  the  whole  of  his  productions,  posterity  could' 
never  have  rightly  estimated  the  exhaustless  power,  the  end- 
less flexibility,  the  prodigal  exuberance  of  the  magnificent 
language  in  which  they  are  embodied;  could  never  have 
tasted  the  true  relish  of  that  Attic  salt,  which  though  some- 
times harsh  and  acrid,  the  *  sales  venenati*  of  Seneca,  might 
oftener  seem  to  have  been  collected  from  that  very  wave 
which  gave  birth  to  Aphrodite  herself:  nor  have  traced  to 
one  maternal  womb  so  many  of  what  appear,  on  a  superficial 
inspection,  the  idiomatic  graces  of  other  tongues.  If  we 
allow  the  name  of  Plutarch  once  more  to  cross  our  pages,  it 
18  not  for  the  purpose  of  confiiting  his  ridiculous  charges 
under  this  head,  which  even  the  zealous  Frisclinus  dismisses 
with  a  smile ;  but  merely  to  show  how  far  the  ardour  of  a 
thorough  Platonist  (for  Plutarch  as  the  devoted  admirer  of 
Socrates  and  Plato  had  his  own  motives  for  endeavouring  to 
depreciate  Aristophanes)  could  hurry  him,  in  spite  of  the 
conviction  of  his  very  ears.  The  following  is  his  atrocious 
criticism,  as  Frischlin  justly  terms  it :  '  There  is,  sooth  to 
say,  in  the  structure  of  his  phraseology,  something  tragi- 
comic, bombastic  as  well  as  pedestrian ;  there  is  obscurity, 
there  is  vulgarity,  there  are  turgidity  and  pompous  ostenta- 
tion, together  with  a  garrulity  and  trifling  that  are  enough 
to  turn  the  stomach.*  Bona  verba,  Plutarche !  we  may  well 
cry  with  honest  Nicodemus.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  find 
such  blasphemies  as  these  in  a  writer  who  reckons  it  one  of 
the  worst  symptoms  of  malignity  to  use  rough  or  violent  ex- 
pressions where  milder  phrases  are  at  hand,  {hrievKeariprnv 
Trop^in-aii',)  and  who  would  soften  down  ^e  ferocious  insanity 
of  Cleon  into  the  gentle  reprobation  oi  k  futile  levity  f 

''  It  is  an  observation  of  Mons.  Schlegel,  that  '  in  many 
passages  of  serious  and  earnest  poetry,  which  (thanks  to  the 
boundless  variety  and  lawless  formation  of  the  popular  co- 
medy of  Athens)  he  has  here  and  there  introduced ;  Ari- 
stophanes shows  himself  to  be  a  true  poet,  and  capable,  had 
he  so  chosen,  of  reaching  the  highest  eminence  even  in  the 
more  dignified  departments  of  his  art.'  This  is  in  fact  a 
very  strong  point  in  his  poetical  character,  and  our  applause 
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is  due,  not  only  to  the  great  intrinsic  merit  of  the  passages 
themselves,  hut  to  the  extreme  taste  with  which  tliey  are 
uniformly  introduced.  There  is  no  false  glare,  that  would 
be  misplaced  and  unnatural  if  diffused  over  the  surface  of 
comic  composition :  they  are  but  the  streaks  of  sunshinet 
that  give  variety  and  beauty  to  a  landscape.  We  are  never 
disagreeably  reminded  of  the  '  purpureus  pannus,'  the  purple 
rag  botched  in  to  shame  the  circumjacent  meanness  of  a 
beggar's  appareL  It  is  the  '  illusae  auro  vestes/  the  garment 
tricked  with  gold,  but  not  overloaded.  It  always  seems 
suited  to  the  texture  it  adorns,  and  truly  the  ground  is  rich 
enough  to  bear  a  little  embroidery.  Aristophanes  is  no 
ostentatious  coxcomb  to  drag  down  poetry  from  her  car  of 
fire,  and  parade  her  in  the  common  eye,  merely  for  the 
vanity  of  displaying  his  acquaintance ;  yet  he  will  sometimes 
fling  the  reins  into  her  hands,  and  is  not  the  man  to  balk 
her  if  she  invite  him  to  her  side.  There  are  a  thousand 
places  we  could  refer  to,  that  bear  the  stamp  of  this  '  com* 
munion  high*.  We  question  whether  the  united  genius  of 
Pindar  and  Euripides,  fond  as  the  latter  is  of  the  nightingale, 
could  have  produced  any  thing  superior  to  that  burst  of 
lyric  ecstacy  °,  in  which  he  calls  on  Philomela  from  her  '  leafy 
yew*  to  challenge  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven.  Nor  will  the 
descriptions  of  Ovid  or  of  Milton  stand  a  competition  with 
that  tone  of  melancholy  grandeur  in  which  he  opens  the 
parabasis  of  the  Birds,  and  penetrates  the  mysteries  of 
Chaos  and  *  Old  Night  \*  Indeed  we  might  safely  stake  the 
justice  of  our  panegyric  upon  the  whole  conception  and  exe* 
cution  of  that  fascinating  drama,  the  most  fantastic  genius, 
that  seems  meant  for  CEiys  alone  to  act  in  fairy  land :  that 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  of  the  Grecian  stage,  of  which 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  what  Shakspeare,  had  he 
been  an  Athenian,  would  have  written,  or,  had  he  read 
Greek,  would  have  admired. 

^*  We  have  much  too  slender  data  to  proceed  upon,  did  we 
wish  to  institute  a  comparison,  in  this  respect,  between  Ari- 
stophanes and  his  precursors  or  contemporaries,  in  the  same 

•  Ave»,  V.  209.  *  »  Aves,  v.  686. 
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line,  of  whose  works  nothing  but  the  most  meagre  fragments 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  But  with  regard  to  his 
immediate  rivals,  the  remains  of  Cratinus  are  by  no  means  of 
a  nature  to  justify  the  praises  of  Quinctilian ;  and  the  pre^ 
codous  talent  of  Eupolis  fails  in  competition,  when  we  find 
it  employed  upon  the  same  subject  with  the  muse  of  Ari- 
stophanes. That  celebrated  verse  of  the  Achamians,  in 
which  we  seem  yet  to  hear  the  eloquence  of  Pericles  con- 
vulsing Greece ;  that  verse  which  Cicero  ^,  and  Pliny  ■,  Dio- 
dorus*  and  Lucian**,  have  alike  appealed  to  as  the  best 
monument  of  the  orator's  fame,  if  contrasted  with  the  cold 
and  laboured  eulogy  of  Eupolis,  will  leave  little  doubt  upon 
the  mind  that  his  superior  vigour  in  the  passages  of  serious 
poetry  was  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  title  of  Ari- 
stophanes to  the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  the  ancient 
comedy  was  founded. 

^*  So  many  brilliant  qualities  almost  required  a  foil,  or  at 
least  may  cover  one  transgression.  It  is  the  severity  of  im- 
partial criticism  that  forces  us  to  admit  that  although  Ari- 
stophanes undoubtedly  moderated  the  spirit  of  unrestrained 
and  profligate  obscenity  that  wandered  in  the  old  hags  and 
drunkards  of  preceding  bards  %  enough  of  it  remains  in  his 
writings  to  form  a  foul  blot  upon  a  mind  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  well-known  epigram,  the  Graces  had  selected  for 
their  peculiar  portion.  Those  powers  of  the  Cephisian  wave^ 
who  plant  their  thrones  at  the  right  hand  of  Phoebus,  and 
dispense  to  mortals  the  three  best  of  heavenly  gifts,  wisdom, 
beauty,  and  fame*,  should  have  shrunk  away  from  such  con- 
tamination, or  have  expelled  it  from  the  chosen  temple,  that 
was  never  to  fall.  It  is  an  unnatural  coalition  of  ugliness 
with  elegance,  a  Caliban  basking  on  the  lap  of  an  Ariel.  Yet 
without  allowing  the  spirit  of  the  advocate  to  interfere  with 
the  calmer  duties  of  the  judge,  we  may  urge  for  Aristophanes 
that  his  greatest  grossness  is  always  playful,  and  his  longest 
indulgence  in  it  comparatively  short.  It  is  a  sop,  and  nothing 

y  Cic.  in  Oratore.        *  Pliny  Sec.  51.  Epic.  20.        «  Diod.  Sic.  Ixii.  p.  307. 

^  Lttcian  in  Demotth.  p.  693.  «  Nubes,  v.  555. 

d  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiv.  1.  9. 15.       '  Ran.  v.  236;  Nubcs,  ▼.  975 ;  Av6»,  v.  669. 
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moret  for  the  Cerberus  of  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  case  in  eight  out  of  the  eleven  of  hia 
plays  that  remain  with  posterity.     It  was  certainly  not  the 
bent  of  his  mind  to  be  immoral,  though,  like  Swift,  he  might 
not  care  to  wade  through  a  little  nastiness  for  the  sake  of  a 
joke.     There  is  no  wallowing  in  the  mud,  no  indecency  that 
clings  to  its  ground,  or  reluctantly  gives  way,  '  with  many  a 
longing,  lingering  look  behind.*     His  most  indelicate  writing 
is  generally  introductory  to  some  passage  of  exceeding  spirit 
or  poetical  beauty,  to  which  his  mind  returns  with  an  elastic 
impulse  from  having  been  forced  out  of  its  native  inclination. 
Like  Ants^us  he  may  grovel  on  the  earth  for  a  moment,  but 
it  is  only  to  rise  into  the  fresh  air  again  with  increased 
alacrity  and  renovated  vigour.    Springing  from  such  sources 
as   the   PhaUic   Hymn,  and   the   Margites  of  Homer,  the 
Ancient  Comedy  could  not  be  expected,  under  any  manage- 
ment, to  become  a  perfect  model  of  uninterrupted  purity. 
We  cannot  be   surprised  to  find  some   pollutions   in   the 
stream,  when  its  fountain-heads  were  these ;  nor  offended  at 
detectuig  those  pollutions  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course, 
when  we  know  that  it  had  not  left  them  all  behind,  even 
when  filtered  through  into  the  pages  of  Menander.    '  Omnes 
Luxuriae  Interpres,*  the  character  which  Pliny  bestows  upon 
that  poet,  is  pretty  intelligible  testimony  against  him,  although 
we  had  not  Terence  for  a  stronger  and  more  substantial 
evidenee. 

"We  are  persuaded  that  what  we  have  advanced  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  the  merits  of  him  who 
was  its  prince,  however  extravagant  it  may  appear  to  super- 
ficial students,  or  to  timid  reasoners,  will  be  fully  admitted 
by  all  that  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Aristophanic 
writings;  and  we  have  the  rather  avoided  any  attempt  at 
overstrained  ingenuity,  and  aimed  at  a  perfect  simplicity  in 
our  observations,  that  the  complete  sincerity  of  our  own  con- 
viction might  be  made  as  manifest  as  possible.  Aristophanes 
will  of  course  continue  to  be  underrated  by  all  who  choose 
to  submit  ancient  subjects  to  the  test  of  modern  opinions ; 
who  cannot  perceive  any  excellence  in  dramas  that  are  com* 
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posed  upon  rules  entirely  different  from  the  only  principles 
they  can  understand:  or  who  are  generously  satisfied  to 
draw  decided  inferences  from  what  floats  upon  the  surface, 
without  the  pains,  or  perhaps  without  the  power  of  diving 
into  those  depths  which  so  often  hide  the  gems  of  '  purest 
ray/" 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE 

GREEK  DRAMA. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PERE  BRUMOY. 


Thb  Greek  comedies  were  performed  by  public  authority  three  or 
four  times  during  the  year  :  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  called  the  Dio- 
nysia,  which  were  celebrated  towards  the  spring  and  in  the  city,  at 
the  Panathenea  or  feasts  of  Minerva  every  fifth  year,  and  at  the 
feast  of  the  Lenasan  Bacchus  annually  at  the  end  of  autumn  ;  these 
were  held  in  the  fields.     Besides  these  feasts,  it  is  supposed  there 
was  one  celebrated  particularly  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  named  Anthes- 
teria,  which  was  divided  into  three,  called  the  feasts  of  the  Tuns,  the 
Caps,  and  the  Pots*     It  is  said  that.the  excommunication  of  Orestes 
gave  place  to  the  feast  of  cups,  of  which  Euripides  speaks  in  his  tra- 
gedy of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  which  forms  the  concluding  part  of 
the  Achamians  of  Aristophanes*     It  was  also  appropriated  to  spec- 
tacles, and  on  these  days  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  disputed  for  the 
prizes.  Originally  each  poet  presented  four  plays,  called  a  tretralogy, 
composed  of  three  tragedies  on  the  same  heroic  subject,  and  one 
satyric  drama;  excepting  Sophocles,  who,  not  deeming  it  proper  to 
continue  so  troublesome  an  exercise,  limited  himself  to  one  single 
piece  every  time  that  he  disputed  for  the  prize.     There  were  judges, 
or  commissaries,  named  by  the  state,  whose  office  it  was  to  deli- 
berate in  assembly  upon  the  merit  of  the  pieces,  whether  comic  or 
tragic,  before  they  were  exhibited  at  the  feasts.     They  were  per- 
formed before  them,  and  sometimes,  as  iqppears  from  a  passage  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  Birds,  even  in  presence  of  the  people  but  with- 
out much  preparation.    The  judges  gave  their  suffirages,  and  the  piece 
which  had  the  plurality  of  voices  was  declared  victorious,  crowned 
as  such,  and  represented  at  the  expense  of  the  republic  with  all  pos- 
sible pomp.     But  even  here  the  best  pieces  had  not  always  the 
preference,  for  intrigue,  caprice,  and  prejudice  are  to  be  found  in  all 
timoQ.     It  doea  Qot  appear  that  Aristophanes  himself  performed  in 
his  pieces^  if  we  except  the  part  of  Cleon  in  the  Knights,  who  was 
10  formidable  a  person,  that  no  actor  was  to  be  found  bold  enough 
to  fepi^aeiit  him ;  at  leasts  this  is  certainly  the  first  time  our  poet 
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appeared  on  the  stage.  Callistratus  and  Philonides  generally  acted 
in  his  plays.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  life 
of  Aristophanes,  that  the  former  acted  in  the  pieces  which  did  not 
directly  relate  to  the  state,  or  private  persons ;  such  as  the  Pldtus  ; 
and  that  the  latter  played  in  those  which  painted  after  nature  the 
Athenians  of  that  time,  and  which  were  addressed  to  the  repuhlic  in 
a  hody.  The  first  comedy  of  Aristophanes  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  it  was  called  the  D^taleans.  At  the  time  of  its  representation 
he  was  not  known  as  its  autlior,  heing  then  under  the  age  prescribed 
by  law,  which  forbad  any  poet  to  compose  for  the  theatre  before  he 
had  reached  the  period  of  thirty  years,  some  say  forty.  It  was 
represented  by  Callistratus,  under  the  archon  Diotimus,  the  first 
year  of  the  Ixxxviiith  Olympiad,  and  was  deemed  worthy  of  the 
second  place.  This  date  serves  in  a  great  degree  to  determine  that 
of  some  others.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  periods  at  which 
the  generality  of  the  most  important  were  written,  as  those  which 
relate  to  the  republic ;  the  distinguished  men  of  Athens ;  or  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  during  which  almost  all  of  those  we  now  have 
were  performed,  are  fixed  by  the  very  words  of  Aristophanes,  by 
ancient  Greek  prefaces  upon  his  works,  by  the  Scholiasts,  and  by 
the  inference  one  may  form  from  all  these  united,  which  have  deter- 
mined me  to  arrange  them  in  the  following  manner. 

Y«ar  of  the 

Peloponnesian 

War. 

1.  The  Achamians acted  in  the  .  6th. 

2.  The  Knighte 7th. 

3.  The  Clouds    9th. 

4.  The  Wasps 9th. 

5.  Peace 13th. 

6.  The  Birds 18th. 

7.  The  Feaste  of  Ceres 21st. 

8.  Lysistrata « 2l8t. 

9.  The  Frogs acted  in  the  4th  year  of 

the  Ixixth  Olympiad. 

10.  The  Women  assembled  in  Council  .     Date  uncertain. 

11.  Plutus * •     acted  in  the  4th  year  of 

the  xcviith  Olympiad. 

One  needs  not  give  oneself  much  trouble  '*^specting  the  dates  of 
all  the  pieces  of  iGschylus,  Sophocles,  or  £u.:  ides,  because  they 
are  tragedies  quite  independent  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
acted,  the  subjects  being  drawn  chiefly  from  fabulous  history  and 
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known  as  sach.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  Aristophanes.  His 
comedies  are  so  much  linked  with  the  times  in  which  he  composed 
them,  that  many  of  the  most  delicate  and  agreeahle  passages,  would 
be  unintelligihle  if  we  could  not  determine  the  contemporary  facts 
upon  which  they  depend,  and  consequently  the  true  origin  of  each 
piece.  This  lahour,  undertaken  with  relation  to  the  comedies  which 
remain  to  us,  has  hcen  so  much  the  more  necessary,  because  the 
Scholiasts,  whose  remarks  upon  other  points  are  so  very  valuable, 
have  sometimes  committed  great  oversights  for  want  of  having  clearly 
ascertained  the  dates,  and  many  learned  men  have  fallen  into  the 
same  errors  with  them  upon  their  authority.  As  it  avails  little  to 
mark  the  eras,  if  we  do  not  join  to  them  the  events,  and  deeds, 
which  belong  to  them,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  place  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader  the  Annals  of  all  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances of  the  famous  Peloponnesian  war.  The  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes in  order  to  be  well  understood  would  demand  a  good  Ghreek 
history.  To  supply  this,  I  have  extracted  these  annals  from  the 
Chronology  of  father  Petavius,  and  I  have  sometimes  added  the 
authority  of  the  comic  poet  to  that  of  Thucydides,  "the  historian  of  a 
part  of  this  war.  It  may  suffice  to  read  them  over  at  first  slightly, 
bat  one  must  again  have  recourse  to  them,  on  reading  each  play, 
particularly  the  Acharkians,  the  Knights,  and  Peace.  At  first 
sight  a  difficulty  may  perhaps  arise  respecting  the  archons  marked 
in  the  comedies,  because  they  do  not  appear  always  to  agree  with 
those  marked  by  Petavius,  but  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  them,  if  we 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  year  in  which  each  archonship  begins 
and  finishes,  thus  the  Scholiasts  of  Aristophanes. will  be  reconciled 
with  the  annals  of  which  I  make  use.  Thucydides  himself  advises 
us  upon  the  subject  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  which  he  gives  the 
history,  "  always  to  have  in  view  his  plan  of  reckoning  the  years  by 
the  summers  and  winters,  without  regard  to  the  enumeration  and 
succession  of  the  Athenian  archons,  or  others,  whether  magistrates, 
or  generals  of  any  country,  because  this  mode  of  commutation  would 
throw  us  into  embarrassment  on  account  of  the  various  periods  at 
which  they  entered  upon  their  offices." 


ANNALS  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR 


TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  COMEDIES  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 


431  Years  before  J.  C. — 323  since  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
Ol.  Lxxxvii.  2 ;  the  first  of  the  War — Pythodorus  the 
Archon  finishing,  Euthydemus  beginning. 


The  Peloponnesian  war  began  under  the  archonsbip  of  Pythodorus 
in  the  spring. — The  real  cause  of  this  war  was  the  jealousy  of  the 
Lacdeaeinonians  against  the  Athenians,  who  were  become  too  proud 
and  powerful. — The  pretexts  for  it,  were  different  acts  of  hostility  ; 
among  others,  the  decree  enacted  against  the  Megarians  by  Pericles, 
who  himself  was  the  great  promoter  of  the  war. — It  began  by  the 
surprise  of  Platsea,  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  where  the 
Thebans  were  all  killed. — Some  months  after,  the  Lacedaemonians 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Attica,  and  encamped  in  Achamse,  one  of  its 
richest  horoughs,  forty  years  after  the  irruption  of  Plistoanax  [Thu- 
cyd.  lih.  2.] — The  Athenians  drove  the  inhabitants  of  .^Igina  from 
their  isle,  and  ruined  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  fleet  of 
a  hundred  vessels. — They  gained  over  to  their  party  Sitalces,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia. — See  the  Achamians, 
the  Knights,  and  Peace. 


3d  YEAR.    2d  OF  THE  WAR. 

APOLLODORUS,  Archon. 

The  Athenians  in  vain  besiege  Methone. — Brasidas,  chief  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  renders  himself  illustrious. — A  dreadful  plague 
rages  in  Athens,  caused  by  the  great  number  of  peasants  who  retired 
there  after  a  second  incursion  which  the  Lacedaemonians  made  in 
Attica. — Pericles  a  second  time  ravages  the  coasts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.— He  becomes  odious  to  the  Athenians  who  condemn  him  to  a 
fine  [Thucyd.  2.  Diod.  12.]  see  the  Knights. 
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4th  YEAR.    3d  OF  THE  WAR. 
EPAMINONDAS,  Archon. 

Pericles  dies  two  years  and  six  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war. — Agnon,  the  Athenian  general,  attacks  and  takes  Poti- 
dsa,  a  city  of  Macedonia  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians. — 
Fhormio,  another  Athenian  chief,  gains  two  naval  battles  over  the 
Lacedaemonians. — The  Peloponnesians  attack  Plataea  in  the  month 
of  October. 

Oh  LXXXVIII.    4th  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

DIOTIMUS,  Archon. 

Sitalces  is  occupied  against  Perdiccas  [Thucyd.  lib.  2.]  see  the 
Aehamians. — The  Lesbians,  particularly  those  of  Mitylene,  quit'  the 
party  of  the  Athenians,  and  secretly  send  deputies  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians [Thucyd.  lib.  3.] — Mitylene  is  taken,  and  its  inhabitants 
pot  to  the  sword. — The  siege  of  Platsea  continues. 

2d  YEAR.    5th  OF  THE  WAR. 

EUCLIDES,  Archon. 

The  Leontines  entreat  the  Athenians  to  send  a  fleet  into  Sicily,  to 
defend  them  against  Syracuse  (then  a  considerable  city  of  Sicily), 
which  was  agreed  to,  but  the  affair  was  accommodated. — The  Mity- 
lenians,  besieged  by  Paches  for  the  second  time,  are  obliged  to  sur- 
render.— Athens  condemns  them  all  to  death,  and  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery. — The  next  day  they  send  a  contrary  order,  which 
arrives  seasonably :  see  the  Acharnians. — The  Lacedaemonians  take 
and  ruin  Plataea. — Sedition  in  Corcyra. — The  nobility  incline  to- 
wards the  Lacedaemonians,  the  people  towards  the  Athenians,  who 
support  them  against  the  nobility. 

3d  YEAR.    6th  OF  THE  WAR. 
SCYTHODORUS,  Archon. 

The  plague  breaks  out  again  in  Athens. — Delos  is  purified,  and 
an  edict  published  that  no  birth  or  burial  should  take  place  in  the 
island. — Trachinia  takes  the  name  of  Hcraclea  and  becomes  a  Lace- 
daerooniftn  colony. — Laches,  in  Sicily,  draws  over  the  Messinians  to 
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the  party  of  Athens. — The  Athenians  send  thirty  ships  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, under  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  Alcisthenes  and  Pro- 
cles. — They  also  give  fifty-one  to  Nicios  for  the  attack  of  Melos.— 
These  subdue  the  Boeotians  at  Tanagra. — Demosthenes  harasses  the 
Leucadians  with  Acharnanian  troops,  but  he  is  conquered  by  the 
^tolians. — The  Athenians  in  Magna  Graecia,  or  Calabria,  spread 
devastation  in  the  territory  of  the  Locrians. — They  take  Peripopolion. 
— Demosthenes  revenges  himself  upon  the  ^tolians  and  Lacedae- 
monians united  [Diod.  12.] 

4th  YEAR.     7th  OF  THE  WAR. 

STRATOCLES,  Archon. 

Demosthenes  fortifies  Pylos,  400  stadia  distant  from  Lacedsemon. 
-«The  Lacedsemonians  throw  some  troops  into  the  little  island  of 
Sphacteriae,  opposite  the  port  of  Pylos. — They  are  intercepted  there 
without  hope  of  resource.  -  The  Lacedsemonians  enter  into  negoci- 
ation. — They  are  repulsed  with  harshness,  and  Cleon  was  the  author 
of  this  advice  so  very  injurious  to  the  Athenians. — Cleon  in  spite  of 
himself  is  proclaimed  general,  and  takes  the  island  with  Demosthenes 
[Thucyd.  3.  Diod.  12.]  see  the  Knights:  that  comedy  turns  prin- 
cipally upon  this  history. — Death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  reign. — Xerxes  succeeds  him  for  two  months, 
and  Sogdianus  for  seven. — The  Syracusans  and  Locrians  take  Mes- 
sina. 

Ol.  LXXXIX.    8th  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

ISARCHUS,  Archon. 

The  people  of  Syracuse  and  the  other  Sicilians  make  peace. — The 
Athenian  chiefs  on  their  return  are  condemned  to  exile  or  a  fine. — 
Brasidas,  the  chief  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  saves  Megara,  which  place 
the  Athenians  wish  to  surprise. — By  order  of  the  Athenians,  Lama- 
chus  goes  to  Pontus,  and  Demosthenes  to  Naupactus  (now  called 
Lepanto.) — Brasidas,  on  his  side,  negociates  with  Perdiccas,  and 
gains  many  cities  to  the  Lacedaemonian  party, — He  takes  Amphi- 
polis  [Thucyd.  4.  Diod.  14.]  see  the  Achamians  and  Peace. — Com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Ochus  or  Darius  Nothus,  the  ninth  king 
of  Persia,  which  lasts  nineteen  years. — This  epoch  is  the  date  of 
the  first  Clouds  of  Aristophanes ;  the  second  comedy  under  that  title 
was  played  the  year  after :  now  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
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Ensebins,  Socrates  only  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  xevth  Ol3nnpiad, 
aged  seventy  years,  that  is  to  say,  at  least  twenty*three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Clouds,  wherefore  Aristophanes  could  not 
be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  as  ^lian  appears 
to  insinuate. 

2d  YEAR.    9th  OF  THE  WAR. 

AMINIAS,  Archon. 

Lamachus,  the  Athenian  general,  loses  his  fleet  near  Heraclea  by 
a  tempest. — Truce  for  one  year  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians.— Brasidas  takes  Scione  (one  of  the  five  cities  of  Pallene  or 
Phlegra)  before  he  received  news  of  the  truce,  a  subject  of  alterca- 
tion which  could  not  be  settled. — Menda  (a  town  in  the  region  of 
PaUene)  goes  oyer  to  the  Lacedaemonians. — Nicias  recovers  that 
place. — They  besiege  Scione. —  Perdiccas,  alienated  from  the  Lace- 
demonians, takes  again  the  side  of  the  Athenians. — The  temple  of 
Argos  bomt  by  the  negligence  of  the  sacrificer  [Thucyd.  4.  Diod.  12.] 

3d  YEAR.     10th  OF  THE  WAR. 

ALC^US,  Archon. 

Cleon,  in  Thrace,  takes  Torone. — He  makes  a  precipitate  retreat 
before  Amphipolis. — They  pursue  him ;  he  is  killed,  as  well  as  Bra- 
sidas, but  the  Lacedaemonians  are  conquerors. — By  the  death  of 
these  two  turbulent  leaders,  a  truce  was  gained  for  fifty  years  be- 
tween Athens  and  Lacedaemon. — Here,  properly  speaking,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  ends  [Thucyd.  5.]  We  ought  not  to  call  by  this 
name  the  war  which  followed,  because  the  new  troubles  which  broke 
the  truce  were  a  natural  consequence  of  this  first  war.  This  epoch 
is  remarkable  for  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes. 

4th  YEAR.     11th  OF  THE  WAR. 
ARISTION,  Archon. 

The  Greek  cities  imagining  that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  conspired  together  against  the  liberties  of  the  rest  of 
Greece,  make  a  league  amongst  themselves,  and  unanimously  yield 
up  the  principal  power  to  Argos. — The  Lacedaemonians  endeavour 
to  retam  their  allies  by  mildness,  the  Athenians  have  recourse  to 
severity  and  violence,  which  conduct  furnishes  a  fresh  subject  of 
dispute  [Thucyd.  5.  Diod.  12.] 
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Ol.  XC.     12th  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR, 

ARISTOPHILUS,  Arcuon. 

The  Athenians  re-establish  the  Delians  whom  they  had  expelled. 
— They  refuse  to  restore  Pylos  to  the  Lacedaemonians. — Renewal  of 
the  war. — By  a  stratagem  of  Alcibiades  the  Argives  are  brought  to 
join  themselves  with  the  Athenians. — The  -^lians  are  excluded 
from  the  Olympic  games,  for  having  acted  hostilely  during  the  truce 
agreed  upon  for  their  celebration  [Diod.  12.] 

2d  YEAR.     13th  OF  THE  WAR. 
ARCHIAS,  Archon. 

The  Argives  take  up  arms  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  make 
peace,  and  violate  it. — The  Boeotians  seize  upon  Heraclea. — Alci- 
biades, in  arms,  enters  the  Peloponnesus. — The  Argives  take  £pi- 
daurus  [Thucyd.  5.  Diod.  12.]  see  the  Peace. 

3d  YEAR.     14th  OF  THE  WAR. 
ANTIPHON,  Archon. 

The  Lacedaemonians  gain  a  signal  victory  over  the  forces  of  Argos 
and  Mantinea  [Thucyd.  5.] 

4th  YEAR.     15th  OF  THE  WAR. 
EUPHEMUS,  Archon. 

Treaty  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  people  of  Argos  and  Man- 
tinea,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  xcth  Olympiad  [Thu- 
cyd. 5.] — Perdiccas  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Athenians. 

Ol.  XCL     16th  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

ARISTOMNESTUS,  Archon. 

Rash  enterprise  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Sicilians,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  subject :  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus  bad  oppressed 
the  Egestans,  and  those  of  Syracuse  had  expelled  the  Leon  tines. — 
These  unhappy  people  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  who  at  the 
instigation  of  Alcibiades  undertake  their  defence,  with  the  design  of 
invading  all  Sicily  ;  but  they  were  greatly  deceived  in  their  expecta- 
tions.— The  Athenians  never  suffered  so  terrible  a  check. — The  three 
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generals  named  for  this  war  were  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus. 
— Aristophanes  does  not  speak  of  it  in  the  Peace,  nor  could  he, 
whatever  some  commentators  may  afErm,  for  this  expedition  was  not 
then  undertaken. — The  islanders  of  Melos  subdued  by  the  Athenians 
who  kill  all  above  the  age  of  manhood  [Thucyd.  5.  Diod.  12.] 

«d  YEAR.     17th  OF  THE  WAR. 

CHABRIAS,  Archon. 

The  numerous  fleet  of  Athens  sail  towards  Sicily. — The  Hermes 
or  figures  of  Mercury  which  they  placed  in  the  cross  roads,  are  one 
night  found  mutilated. — This  was  considered  a  fsital  presage  of  the 
destiny  which  awaited  the  Sicilian  expedition. — Upon  this  account 
they  accuse  Alcibiades  of  impiety,  and  endeavour  to  oblige  him  to 
return  to  Athens  to  answer  to  this  accusation. — He  goes  as  far  as 
Thurium,  and  flies  from  thence  to  Sparta. — He  reaches  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  animates  them  to  assist  Sicily  against  the  Athenians. — 
They  send  Gylippus  in  his  place  [Diod.  13.] 

3d  YEAR.     18th  OF  THE  WAR. 
PISANDER,  Archon. 

The  Athenians  blockade  Syracuse. — Lamachus  is  killed. — In 
Greece,  the  Athenians,  united  to  the  Argons,  ravage  Laconia. — 
The  truce  is  broken,  and  the  Syracusans  fortify  themselves. — Nicias, 
being  reduced  to  a  frightful  extremity,  demands  to  be  recalled. 

4th  YEAR.     19th  OF  THE  WAR. 
CLEOCRITUS,  Archon. 

The  Lacedaemonians  take  Decelea,  situated  about  120  stadia  from 
Athens. — The  Athenians  send  succours  into  Sicily,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes. — Naval  battle  lost  by  the 
Syracusans,  but  they  afterwards  have  their  revenge,  and  totally  de- 
feat the  Athenians  both  by  sea  and  land. — Demosthenes  and  Nicias 
lose  their  lives. — An  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  Wednesday  the  28th  of 
August  towards  midnight  [Thucyd.  8.] — The  eflfect  of  this  loss 
upon  the  Athenians  was  the  defection  of  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and 
Chios ;  and  Eubcea  also  meditates  a  separation. — Tissaphemes  and 
Phamabazus,  the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  have  a  conference 
with  the  Lacedaemonians. 
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Ol.  XCII.    SOth  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

CALLIAS,  Archon. 

The  Lacedcemonians  make  a  treaty  with  Darius  Nothus  king  of 
Persia. — The  Athenians  attack  Chios. — The  Syracusans  send  suc- 
cours to  the  Peloponnesians. — Alcibiades  negociates  his  pardon  and 
his  return  to  Athens. — He  proposes  to  gain  Tissaphemes^  and  to 
establish  the  oligarchy,  which  he  brings  about  with  the  assistance  of 
Piaander,  and  they  establish  the  Athenian  republic  under  400  ad- 
ministrators, 100  years  after  the  abolition  of  royalty. — Alcibiades 
makes  his  peace,  quits  Lacedsemon,  and  returns  to  Athens. — Char- 
minus  the  Athenian  loses  six  triremes  in  a  naval  combat  fought  near 
the  island  of  Simia  against  Antiochus  the  Lacedsemon  [Aristophanes, 
Feasts  of  Ceres ;  Thucyd.] 

2d  YEAR.    21st  OF  THE  WAR. 
THEOPOMPUS,  Arcuon. 

The  400  governors  exercise  an  insupportable  tyranny.— Agis, 
king  of  Lacedaemon,  harasses  Attica. — Hyperbolus,  of  whom  Ari- 
stophanes so  often  makes  mention,  banished  by  the  ostracism,  an 
honour  which  he  did  not  deserve,  is  killed  in  a  sedition  at  Samos. — 
The  400  administrators  of  Athens  are  abolished,  and  the  government 
of  the  5000  established. — The  Athenians  are  conquered  in  Eu- 
boea,  and  the  Euboeans  quit  their  party. — Mindarus,  chief  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  eludes  the  Athenians,  and  causes  a  fleet  from  Mi- 
letus to  pass  into  the  Hellespont,  where  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus 
vanquish  him  in  a  naval  battle^  between  Sestos  and  Abydos. — After- 
wards they  take  Cyzicus. — Thucydides  here  finishes  his  history. — 
Mindarus  is  conquered  for  the  third  time  at  Cyzicus,  and  there  loses 
his  life  [Xenoph.  1.] 

3d  YEAR.     22d  OF  THE  WAR. 
GLAUCIPPUS,  Archon. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egesta,  oppressed  by  the  Selinuntians,  and 
fearing  the  anger  of  the  Syracusans  on  account  of  their  union  with 
the  Athenians,  call  in  the  Carthaginians  to  their  assistance,  who  send 
Hannibal,  grandson  of  Amilcar,  and  son  of  Giscon. — The  people  of 
Selinus  address  themselves  to  the  Syracusans   [Diod.   13.] — The 
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Cludcians  in  Euboea  abandon  the  Athenians,  and,  conspiring  with 
the  Boeotians,  contract  their  arm  of  the  sea  so  as  only  to  allow  a 
passage  wide  enough  for  one  ship  to  pass  up. — The  Lacedaemonians 
endeavour,  but  without  success,  to  procure  peace  [Diod.  3.] — 
Axchdaus,  fourteenth  king  of  Macedonia,  reigns  fonrteen  years. 

4th  YEAR.    23d  OF  THE  WAR. 

mOCLES,  Archon. 

Hannibal  takes  Selinus  and  pillages  it  about  242  years  after  its 
foundation. — He  also  destroys  Himera  240  years  after  it  had  been 
founded. — The  Lacedaemonians  recover  Pylos  fifteen  years  after  it 
had  been  fortified  by  Demosthenes,  and  taken  from  them  by  the 
Athenians. — Theramenes  takes  Chalcedonia,  and  Alcibiades  Byzan- 
tium [Diod.  1 3.] 

Ol.  XCin.    24th  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

EUCTEMON,  Archon. 

The  Athenians  seize  upon  all  the  towns  of  the  Hellespont  except- 
ing Abydos. — Alcibiades  on  his  return  to  Athens  is  received  with 
great  pomp. — A  short  time  afterwards  he  mans  a  fleet  and  makes 
several  excursions. — The  Lacedaemonians  make  Lysander  their  gene- 
ral, who  is  assbted  by  Cyrus  son  of  Darius  Nothus  in  Asia.— In  the 
absence  of  Alcibiades,  his  lieutenant  Antioclus  is  unsuccessftil  in  the 
war. — ^The  Athenians  remove  Alcibiades  from  the  command,  and 
place  his  army  under  the  conmiand  of  ten  chiefs. — He  flies  firom 
Athena  for  the  second  time  [Diod.  13.] 

2d  YEAR.    25th  OF  THE  WAR. 
ANTIGENES,  Archon. 

The  Lacedaemonians  appoint  Callicratidas  in  the  place  of  Ly- 
sander.— Ck>non,  the  Athenian  general,  is  obliged  to  retire  to  Mity- 
lene. — Callicratidas  besieges  it  [Diod.  13.] 

8d  YEAR.    26th  OF  THE  WAR. 
CALLIAS,  Archom. 

The  Athenians  subdue  the  islands  Arginusse,  between  Mitylene 
and  Methymnus. — Callicratidas  is  killed. — The  Athenian  chiefs 
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punished  far  not  having  saved  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  suffered 
shipwreck,  although  the  tempest  had  prevented  them. — The  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Athens  burnt  [Xenoph.  2.] — Sophocles  and  Euripides 
die  this  same  year,  according  to  the  annals  of  ApoUodorus  [see 
Diod.]— Others  say  that  Sophocles,  although  much  older,  survived 
Euripides  six  years. 

4th  YEAR.    27th  OF  THE  WAR. 
ALEXIAS,  Archon. 

Lysander  has  for  his  colleague  Aracus,  with  an  order  to  the  latter 
to  obey  the  former. — The  Athenians  conquered  at  a  place  named 
^gos  Potamos,  in  consequence  of  not  having  followed  the  counsels 
of  Alcibiades* — Lysander  besieges  Athens. 

Ol.  XCIV.    28th  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

PYTHODORUS,  Archon. 

404  years  before  the  birth  of  J.  C. ;  350  after  the  foundation 

of  Rome. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  this  Olympiad,  about  the  28th 
of  April,  the  Peloponnesian  war  finishes  by  the  taking  of  Athens,  of 
which  Lysander  makes  himself  master  after  having  besieged  it  for 
six  months. — The  Thebans  vote  for  its  destruction,  but  the  Lacedae- 
monians preserve  it,  and  establish  in  it  the  Thirty  Tyrants. — Thera- 
menes  their  chief  is  killed,  though  the  most  moderate  of  them. — 
Thus  we  see  the  Peloponnesian  war  continued  during  twenty-seven 
years  six  months. — The  fortifications  of  the  port  of  the  Piraeus, 
which  Themistocles  had  erected,  were  razed  [Pausan.  in  Attic] — 
Alcibiades  died  this  year  [Diod.  15.] 


P  L  U  T  U  S. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

CHREMYLUS,  A  HUSBANDMAN. 

CARIO,  HIS  SERVANT. 

PLUTUS,  THE  GOD  OF  WEALTH. 

CHORUS  OF  VILLAGERS. 

BLEPSIDEMUS,  THE  FRIEND  OF  CHREMYLUS. 

POVERTY,  (PERSONIFIED.) 

WIFE  OF  CHREMYLUS. 

A  JUST  MAN. 

A  SYCOPHANT. 

AN  OLD  WOMAN. 

A  YOUNG  MAN. 

MERCURY. 

PRIEST  OF  JUPITER. 

The  Scene  is  before  the  house  of  Chremylus,  in  Athens* 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

P  L  U  T  U  S, 

COMPILED  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PERE  BRUMOY. 


THIS  COMKDY  WAS  ACTSD  IN  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  XCVI1TH  OLYMPXAO, 

UNDER  THE  ARCHON  ANTIPATER. 


This  play,  which  has  not,  like  most  others  of  Aristophanes,  a  politi- 
cal tendency,  but  is  of  general  and  moral  application,  was  acted  in 
die  4th  year  of  the  97th  Olympiad,  (B.  C.  438.)  when  Antipater  was 
archon,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  from  Athens,  as 
Palmer  rightly,  I  think,  conjectures,  after  Muretus,  from  v.  1146.  of 
the  original ;  in  £Etct,  there  is  no  other  positive  proof  of  its  date,  than 
that  of  the  Greek  pre&ce ;  for  Aristophanes,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  speaks  but  little  either  of  public  affiurs  or  of  the  government 
of  the  state  in  the  Plutus.  One  can  only  at  most  draw  from  it  some 
slight  hints,  but  these  tend  to  confirm  the  epoch  marked  by  the  an* 
dent  scholiast.  This  reserve  on  the  part  of  Aristophanes  suffices  to 
shew,  how  much  the  ancient  comedy  had  begun  to  lose  its  original 
license.  The  reason  is,  that  it  followed  the  fate  of  the  democracy, 
which,  after  having  been  many  times  altered,  and  often  re-established, 
had  lost  its  vigour,  and  preserved  only  the  shade  of  the  ancient  po- 
pular government,  which  Aristophanes  had  found  forty  years  before, 
when  he  produced  his  first  comedy  of  the  Daitaliens,  under  the  ar- 
chon Diotemus.  One  of  the  scholiasts  assures  us,  that  there  were 
two  representations  of  the  Plutus,  one  of  which  appeared  twenty 
years  before  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  piece  that  remains,  to  lead  to  this  conclusion,  nor  does  the 
Greek  preface,  (which  appears,  from  the  details  into  which  it  enters, 
to  be  very  ancient,)  say  a  word  of  it.  In  the  comedy  now  before 
us  there  is  a  Chorus^  but  a  very  different  pne  from  those  in  our  au- 
thor's former  productions  ;  it  is  neither  slanderous  nor  satirical,  and 
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the  personal  raillery  which  occasionally  occurs,  is  not  so  violent  as 
in  many  of  his  other  pieces ;  its  principal  charm  arises  from  fiction 
rather  than  from  slander,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  Attic  salt  with 
which  it  is  seasoned,  has  not  less  pungency  than  that  which  is  scat- 
tered throughout  his  other  comedies.  The  poet  pretends,  that  a 
bourgeois  or  peasant,  having  met  a  blind  man,  finds  that  he  is  the 
god  of  riches,  his  sight  is  restored  to  him,  and  he  is  worshipped  in 
the  place  of  Jupiter.  The  avarice  of  the  Athenians,  which  bordered 
upon  impiety,  many  private  individuals,  and  the^ods,  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  which  furnish  the  fiction,  and  reign  throughout  all  the 
scenes  of  it.  The  grand  object  which  Aristophanes  had  in  view  in 
the  composition  of  this  comedy,  was  to  reprove  the  people  who 
were  devoted  to  Plutus,  as  if  he  were  their  only  divinity,  and  to  ri- 
dicule the  preference  shewn  to  riches  rather  than  to  mediocrity. 
Now,  this  ridicule  results  evidently,  and  in  the  most  cutting  manner, 
from  what  poverty  says  of  the  homage  paid  to  riches,  and  the  abuse 
which  is  made  of  them ;  an  abuse  carried  to  such  an  height,  as  even 
to  lead  them  to  neglect  the  worship  of  the  gods,  who  are  obliged  to 
come  and  claim  from  the  avaricious  hands  of  men,  the  gifts  and  offer- 
ings of  which  gratitude  ought  to  have  assured  to  them  the  peaceful 
and  perpetual  enjoyment.  Thus,  by  apparently  flattering  the  taste 
of  the  Athenians,  Aristophanes  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  end  of 
giving  them  the  most  useful  lessons  ;  and  displayed  in  the  happiest 
manner  his  valuable  art  of  impressing  truth  on  this  sovereign  people. 
In  this  comedy  the  characters  are  well  imagined,  the  scenes  agreeably 
varied,  and  the  expression  is  pure  and  elegant.  In  its  essence  it  be- 
longs to  the  old  school,  but  in  the  sparingness  of  personal  satire,  and 
in  the  mildness  which  per\*ades  it,  it  seems  to  verge  towards  the 
middle  comedy.  The  older  comedy,  indeed,  received  its  death  blow 
from  a  formal  enactment ;  but  even  before  that  event  it  was  perhaps 
every  day  more  hazardous  to  exercise  the  democratic  privilege  of 
the  old  comedian  in  its  full  extent. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Cario,  Chremylus,  Plutus. 

Car.  How  hard  a  thing  it  is^  O  Jove  and  Gods  *, 
To  be  the  bondsman  of  a  mad-brained  master! 
For  let  the  servant  give  the  best  of  counsels, 
But  which  his  lord  may  think  not  fit  to  follow, 
Your  slave  perforce  must  share  the  penalties  ** :  5 

For  fortune  suffers  not  the  lord  by  nature  % 
To  rule  his  person,  but  the  purchaser. 
And  so  it  is  i'  the  world — but  'gainst  Apollo, 
Who  from  the  tripod  made  of  beaten  gold  **, 
Gives  oracles,  I  have  this  fair  complaint :  10 

Doctor  and  conjurer,  though  he  be,  to  boot, 

•>  This  play  is  very  humorously  opened  by  Cario,  that  admirable  model  of  a  thea- 
tiical  Talet,  whose  name,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Vth  Greek  Hypothesis,  is 
hellenized  from  Kdp,  the  Carians  having  been  always  a  slavish  and  contemptible 
race,  according  to  the  Homeric  proverb,  riot  ik  fuv  iv  Kapbc  ai<ry ;  ijroi  iv  dovXov 
T6!Uh  !!•  <^-  378.  although  this  etymon  is  strongly  controverted  by  Clarke,  in  his 
eoHltte  note  on  that  passage. 

^  Mf rixctv  dvayicfi  t6v  Oepdirovra  rwv  KaK&v  The  evils  here  spoken  of,  when 
referred  to  slaves,  must  be  understood  of  stripes  and  blows  inflicted  either  with  the 
band  or  foot :  ifyovv  rmv  'trXriyiiv,  (Schol.)  So  Syrus  in  the  Heautontimorume- 
DOS  of  Terence,  (11.  3. 115.)  says  in  a  sort  of  quibble  :  "  Tibi  erunt  parata  verba 
— kuic  homini  verbera. 

c  Fortune  is  here  expressed  by  6  ^aifiuv,  in  the  language  of  many  authofs, 
cited  by  Hemsterhusius,  rbv  iuvrifiivov  {the  purchaser,  v.  7.)  is  said  by  the  Scho- 
liast to  be  put  clvri  rot)  riw  ifVf}(Tdfiivov — dwb  rdv  utvovfiai, 

*  Our  poet  here  rises  to  the  tone  of  tragedy,  IrpayiKevtraro  ry  ^paow  says  the 
Scholiast,  who  gives  a  long  account  of  the  consecration  of  the  golden  tripod  to 
Apollo,  by  certain  fishermen  of  Miletus,  who  brought  up  in  their  net  this  valuable 
article  instead  of  fish,  and  upon  a  dispute  arising  as  to  its  rightful  possessor, 
Apollo  being  consulted,  decided  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  wisest  of  all,  on 
which  it  was  offered  to  the  seven  wise  men,  and  afiter  they  had  refused  it,  it  was  at 
last  sent  to  Apollo. 


6  PLUTUS.  [Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

And  tbey  say,  cunning,  he  hath  sent  me  back, 

My  master,  in  most  melancholy  plight. 

Just  doing  the  reverse  of  what  he  ought. 

For  we  who  see,  do,  most  part,  lead  the  blind*.         15 

Still  he  pursues,  and  forces  me  on  too. 

Not  muttering  in  reply  a  single  word. 

I  cannot,  must  not,  will  not,  hold  my  tongue, 

Unless  you  tell  me,  why  on  earth  we're  dogging. 

This  fellow,  sir,  nay — but  I'll  plague  you  well.  20 

You  know  you  cannot  hit  me,  whilst  I  wear 

The  chaplet  ^ 
Chr.  No,  by  Jupiter,  but  first 

I'll  whip  your  chaplet  off,  and  do  it,  if  thou 

Annoyest  me,  that  thou  may'st  feel  it  more. 
Car.  Mere  trifles,  for  I  will  not  stop,  until  25 

You  tell  me  who  your  friend  is,  for  'tis  all 

From  kindliness  towards  you  I  press  the  point. 
Chr.  Well,  I'll  not  hide  it  from  you,  for  I  deem 

Of  all  my  household,  thee — the  trustiest  knave. 

I,  though  a  moral  and  religious  man,  30 

Was  poorly  off,  and  have  a  beggar's  fortune. 
Car.  Experto  crede,  sir, 
Chr.  Others  meanwhile 

Were  growing  rich,  church-robbers,  barristers. 

Informers,  ragamuffins. 
Car.  I  believe  it. 

Chr.  I  went  then  to  ask  counsel  of  the  god ;  35 

Thinking  that  all  my  life,  much  suffering  man  ^ ! 


«  MeXay%oXufvr  dm-Kifi'^/s  ftoi  rbv  iitncdTtiv  i.  e.  aboaoding  in  black  bile— 
fiaivSfiivovt  as  it  is  explained  by  the  lexicographers,  one  who  acts  in  all  things 
differently  from  a  man  in  his  right  senses,  following  instead  of  preceding  the 
blind. 

^  It  was  customary  with  those  who  went  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  especially 
of  Apollo,  to  place  a  crown  on  their  head,  which  raised  them  for  a  time  on  an 
equality  with  their  masters  ;  hence  it  is,  that  Cario  speaks  with  such  boldness  in 
the  presence  of  his  lord :  irappritridZiTai  wpbg  rbv  hfrworriv.    (Schol.) 

(  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  piov  in  the  former  of  these  lines,  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  common  signification  of  life,  although  Brnnck,  followed  of  coarse  by 
the  French  translator,  renders  it  **  facultates — toittet  Us provUiom,'*  In  the  following 
line,  Bentley,  against  all  MS.  authority,  proposes  to  read  UroXvinivOai,  to  wound 
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Was  now  discharged,  like  arrows  from  the  bow, 

But  for  my  son,  my  only  one,  to  ask 

If  he  must  .change  his  manners,  and  become 

Crafty,  unjust,  no  health  in  him,  as  thinking  40 

This  was  the  profitable  course  in  life. 

Car.  What  then  spake  Phoebus,  from  his  laurel  crown  **  ? 

Cur.  That  shalt  thou  hear,  for  clearly  thus  the  god 
Enjoin'd  me.     Him  whom  at  my  egress  first 
I  should  encounter,  not  to  leave  again,  45 

But  should  persuade  him  to  attend  me  home. 

Car.  And  whom  didst  thou  encounter  first  ? 

Chr.  This  man. 

Car.  And  can't  you  take  the  meaning  of  the  god, 
Bidding  thee,  biggest  blockhead,  palpably 
Train  up  the  youngster  in  his  country's  fiishion.        50 

Chr.  Wherefore  believe  you  this  ? 

Car.  'Tis  manifest. 

That  even  a  blind  man  thinks  he  sees  it  all. 
How  much  it  profits  now-a-days  to  practise 
Nothing  that's  sound. 

Chr.  It  is  not  possible 

The  oracle  should  tend  to  this,  but  have  55 

Some  other  greater  end ;  but  if  this  man 
Would  tell  us  who  on  earth  he  is,  and  why, 
And  wherefore,  he  is  hither  come  with  us. 
We  then  might  know  what  means  our  oracle. 

Car.  Come  on,  thou  first  declare  thyself,  or  I  60 

Do  what  shall  follow ;  speak,  and  quickly  too. 

Plu.  I  do  speak,  and  1  say  to  you — be  hanged  ! 

Car.  D'ye  catch  the  name,  tcho  does  he  say  he  is  ? 

Chr.  To  thee  he  speaks  this,  not  to  me,  for  thou 


to  en  end,  (from  TtXvin$,  a  ball  of  wool  or  thread,)  instead  of  the  common  icrcro- 
icWtfoi.  which  expreition,  foanded  in  an  obvious  metaphor,  will  remind  the  reader 
of  Horace,  (Od.  II.  16,  17.) 

Quid  brevi  (ories  jaculamur  avo  mulia  ? 
*  The  Scholiast  obienres,  that  Aristophanes  here  makes  use  of  two  expressions, 
which  are  pf  a  more  tragic  cast  than  ordinary — Aaccv  Ik  t&v  ffrtfifid  rwv.  In- 
dfed,  whenever  hb  subject  requires  it,  the  line  of  Horace,  relating  to  the  Roman 
antbors,  after  the  turbulence  of  the  Punic  wars,  may  be  well  applied  to  him. 
Spiral  tragicum  satis,  et  feliciter  audeL    (Ep.  II.  i.  1.  66.) 


8  PLUTUS.  [Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

In  a  rough  boorish  manner  askest  him.  65 

But  if  thou  takest  pleasure  in  the  manners 

Of  one  who  keeps  his  oaths  inviolate, 

Tell  it  to  me. 
Plu.  I  tell  thee,  go  and  weep  K 

Car.  There,  take  your  man  and  omen  of  the  god. 
Chr.  By  Ceres,  thou  no  longer  shalt  rejoice,  70 

Car.  For  if  thou  will  not  speak,  I  will  destroy  thee 

Wretch  as  thou  art,  some  miserable  fashion. — 
Plu.  My  good  sir,  hold  off  from  me.  ^ 
Chr.  By  no  means. 

Car.  And  yet,  my  master,  what  I  say  is  best. 

I  will  destroy  this  man  most  wretchedly.  75 

For  having  plac'd  him  on  some  precipice, 

I'll  leave  him  and  depart,  that  he  may  fall 

And  break  his  neck. 
Chr.  Away  with  him,  post  haste. 

Plu.  Nay,  nay,  I  beg. 

Chr.  Will  you  not  tell  us  then  ? 

Plu.  But  if  you  get  it  from  me  who  I  am,  80 

Full  well  I  know  you'll  do  some  mischief  to  me. 

And  not  release  me. 
Chr.  By  the  powers  we  will 

At  least,  if  such  your  wish. 
Plu.  Unhand  me  then 

At  once. 
Chr.  Lo  there,  we  do  unhand  thee  thus. 

Plu.  Hear,  then,  for,  as  it  seems,  I  txmst  declare  85 

What  I  had  made  my  mind  up  to  conceal. 

Yes,  I  am  Plutus  ^ — 
Chr.  O  most  execrable 

Of  all  mankind !  thou  Plutus,  and  yet  silent  ? 

''Eyitf  fikv  oiftw^ttv  \iyu(roi. — "  Olfual^tiv  est  ejulare,  ululare,  quum  xXatw 
(62)  sit  flere.  Jam  quia  ii  qui  graviter  puniuntur,  plorare  solent;  ii  qui  poenis 
ia  primis  gravibus  afficiuntur,  ejulare ;  kX^hv  est  graviter,  oifititZiiv  gravissime 
puniri."     Brunck. 

^  C:hremylu8  must  be  supposed  purposely  to  feign  his  knowledge  of  the  identity 
of  Plutus,  and  under  the  notion  that  be  is  an  impostor,  to  address  him  as  the  most 
execrable  of  mortals.  Plutus'  positive  assurance  of  his  identity,  (1.  92.  aifrdro" 
roc,)  is  imitated  by  Plautus,  (Trinum.  IV.  2.  1115.)  Jpiui,  inquam,  Charmidw 
turn — Sqc.  Ergo  ipiutne^t  ?  Charm.  Jp$immui. 


65—110.]  PLUTUS,  9 

Car.  Thou,  Plutus^  in  this  miserable  plight ! 

Cur.  Phoebus,  Apollo,  gods,  and  deities,  90 

And  Jove,  what  say'st  thou?  art  thou  truly  he  ? 
Plu.  Yes. 

Cur.  That  same  he  ? 

Plu.  The  most  identical. 

Cur.  Say,  then,  whence  is  it  that  thou  goest  in  rags? 
Plu.  I  fi*om  Patrocles'  habitation  come  \ 

Who  has  not  us'd  the  bath  since  he  was  born.  95 

Cur.  But  how  came  this  misfortune  on  you  ?   tell  me. 
Plu.  Jove  serv*d  me  thus  from  envy  to  mankind. 
For  when  a  boy  I  threaten'd  to  irequent  ™, 
None  but  the  righteous,  just>  and  orderly. 
But  he  hath  made  me  blind,  that  none  of  these        100 
I  might  distinguish,  with  such  envious  hate, 
He  looks  upon  the  good. 
Chr.  Yet  by  the  good 

Alone  he*s  honour'd,  and  the  just. 
Plu.  I  grant  thee. 

Cur.  Come  then,  wert  thou  to  see  again,  as  erst> 

Would'st  thou  still  shun  the  wicked  ? 
Plu..  That  I  would.  105 

Chr.  And  commune  with  the  just? 
Plu.  Most  certainly. 

For  *tis  a  long  time  since  Tve  seen  their  face. 
Chr.  Aye^  and  no  marvel,  I,  who  have  eyes,  have  not. 
Plu.  Now  let  me  go,  you  know  my  story  now. 
Chr.  By  Jove,  but  much  more  will  we  hold  thee  fast.      110 
Plu.  Did  I  not  say  that  you  would  give  me  trouble  ? 
Cur.  And  thou,  I  beg,  obey,  and  leave  me  not, 

For  never  shalt  thou  find,  search  as  thou  wilt, 

'  Patn)clef  was  a  rich  but  sordid  Athenian,  who  was  of  so  sparing  a  disposition, 
as  to  deny  himself  the  use  of  that  indispensable  article  a  public  bath, 
grudging  the  oil  with  which  bathers  were  wont  to  anoint  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  fee  to  the  bath  keepers,  which  probably  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the  Ro- 
man farthing,  whence  the  phrase — quadrante  levari.    (Schol.) 

■  'Eyuf  ydp  &v  fuipdnov — This  was  the  third  age  of  man,  according  to  the 
eaameration  of  Hippocrates,  irai^iov,  ^ratc*  fiapaxiov  vtavterKog'  Avr^p'  ycpwv* 
Tpfff/S^nyc'  o'  according  to  Hesiod,  ftpt^oc   raiSioir  fuipa^'  viaviaf  Av^p' 


10  PLUTUS.  [Act  i.  Sc.  u 

A  better  natur'd  mortal  than  myself. 

So  help  me  Jove ;  for  there  is  none  beside.  115 

Plu.  Aye,  so  say  all,  but  soon  as  they  obtain  me. 

In  truth,  and  are  possessed  of  wealth ;  full  soon 

They  become  eminent  in  wickedness. 
Chr.  'Tis  so  indeed,  and  yet  not  all  are  bad. 
Plu.  Not  all,  but  one  and  all ! 

Car.  Tliis  shall  he  rue.  120 

[turning  to  the  spectators. 
Chr.  That  thou  may'st  know  what  blessings  will  be  thine. 

If  thou  remain  with  us,  attend  and  hear, 

For  sure  I  think,  with  the  gods  help  be't  said. 

That  I  will  liberate  thee  from  this  bUndness, 

And  make  thee  see.  125 

Plu.  By  no  means  must  thou  do  this, 

I  have  no  wish  to  see  again, 
Chr.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Here  is  a  man  bom  to  be  miserable. 
Plu.  Jove,  therefore,  who  well  knows  their  foolish  deeds. 

Soon  as  he  shall  have  heard  it  will  destroy  me. 
Chr.  And  does  he  not  this  now,  who  suffers  thee  130 

To  strike  thyself  about  in  wandering  round  ? 
Plu.  I  know  not,  but  I  dread  him  terribly. 
Chr.  Is*t  true,  O  thou  most  fearful  of  all  gods  ? 

Why,  thinkest  thou  the  tyranny  of  Jove, 

And  all  his  bolts  were  worth  three  oboli,  135 

Should*st  thou  again  see  e*er  so  short  a  time  ? 
Plu.  Ah !  speak  not  thus,  O  impious  man  ! 
Chr.  Be  quiet. 

For  I  will  prove  that  thou  art  far  more  potent 

Than  Jove. 
Plu.  Thou,  me ! 

Chr.  Aye,  that  will  I,  by  heaven. 

For  first,  by  whom  rules  Jupiter  the  gods?  140 

Car.  By  money,  for  he  has  the  most  of  it. 
Chr.  Come  on. 

Who  then  is  he  that  gives  him  this  ? 
Car.  Our  friend. 

Chr.  For  whose  sake  do  they  sacrifice  to  him  ? 


115-170.]  PLUTUS.  11 

Is  it  not  for  this  man  ? 
Car.  It  is,  by  Jove. 

At  least  they  pray  outright  to  be  made  rich.  145 

Chr.  Is  he  not  then  the  cause,  and  easily 

Might  put  an  end  to  these  things  if  he  would. 
Plu.  How  so  ? 
Chr.  Because  no  man  would  offer  still 

An  ox»  or  cake,  or  any  other  thing 

Against  thy  wish. 
Plu.  How  ? 

Chr.  How  ?  it  cannot  be,         150 

That  any  purchase  truly  could  be  made. 

Unless  thou  should'st  thyself  present  the  money, 

So  that  alone  thou  may*st  dissolve  the  power 

Of  Jove,  if  he  in  any  thing' molest  thee. 
Plu.  What  say*st  ?   through  me  sacrifice  they  to  him  ?    155 
Chr.  I  say  it,  and,  by  Jove,  if  there  be  aught 

Illustrious,  fair,  or  graceful  in  mankind. 

It  is  through  thee,  for  all  things  are  subservient 

To  wealth. 
Car.  Thus,  through  a  little  money,  I  ^ 

Became  a  slave,  not  being  rich  like  others.  160 

Chr.  'Tis  said,  too,  that  the  courtezans  of  Corinth, 

Whenever  a  poor  man  chances  to  accost  them, 

Give  no  attention ;  but  if  he  be  rich, 

In  amorous  blandishment  straight  turn  to  him. 
Car.  They  say  moreover  the  boys  do  the  same,  165 

And  this,  not  all  for  love,  but  all  for  money. 
Chr.  Not  those  of  honest  minds,  but  the  depraved ; 

The  better  ask  no  money. 
Car.  What  then  ? 

Chr.  One, 

A  clever  horse ;  another,  a  pack  of  hounds. 
Car.  Because,  perhaps,  asham'd  to  ask  for  money,  170 

Under  a  specious  name  they  veil  their  guilt. 


"  The  lUKp^  ApyvpiStov  here  spoken  of  by  Cario,  is  to  be  understood  of  an  half 
mina,  containing  iifty  Attic  drachmas,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  lowest  price 
oC  a  slave.    (Fiiclier.) 


12  PLUTUS..  [Act  l  Sc.  i. 

Chr.  All  crafts,  all  quaint  devices  'mongst  mankind 

Through  thee  have  been  discover'd ;  here  sits  one 
And  cuts  out  leather  into  shapes  for  sandals;  — 
Car.  One  turns  a  brazier,  one  a  carpenter ; —  175 

Chr.  One  founds  the  gold  which  he  first  got  from  thee; — 
Car.  One's  a  footpad ;  another,  an  housebreaker ; — 
Chr.  A  fuller,  one — his  neighbour  washes  fleeces**; — 

A  tanner,  this,  another  garlic  cries  ; —  180 

Car.  And  here's  a  gallant  caught  through  thee  gets  flead. 
Plu.  ''  Bless  my  five  wits,'*  these  things  have  long  escap'd  me ! 
Car.  Is  not  the  mighty  monarch  vain  through  him  ^  ? 
Chr.  Does  not  the  parliament  for  his  sake  meet^?  185 

Car.  What  ?  Is't  not  thou  that  mann'st  the  navy  ?  tell  me. 
Chr.  Maintains  he  not  the  foreign  force  in  Corinth  **  ? 

<>  'O  ^  yva^ifiu  The  Scholiast  in  his  annotatioii  on  this  passage,  says,  that  in 
Attic  Greek,  this  word  was  written  with  a  jc,  and  in  common  language  with  a  7— 
icya^evcc*  pdirret  ^  Xeineoivcc,  (compare  Mark.  ix.  3.)  itd  rev  icva^ov  rd  l/iiria 
raXXunri^ci.  (Schol.)  Fischer  describes  at  length  the  process  of  brightening 
clothes,  treading  them  with  the  foot,  and  using  the  application  of  chalk  and  nitre, 
then  fumigating  with  sulphur,  that  they  may  the  more  quickly  auume  the  chalky 
hue ;  then  carding  with  the  thistles,  which  are  called  cva^i},  and  lastly  rendering 
them  white  by  the  application  of  Cimolian  earth,  (See  note  on  the  Frogt,  ▼.  712.) 
The  omnipotence  of  wealth  in  bringing  the  human  arts  to  perfection,  and  its  great 
political  consequence,  is  described  with  much  comic  effect  in  the  following  part 
of  this  admirable  dialogue  between  Chremylus.  Cario,  and  Plutus.  Schcfer  re- 
marks,  that  all  kinds  of  thefts  are  enumerated  by  Xenophon,  (Mem.  I.  2.  62.) 
purloining  of  clothes  from  the  baths,  cutpurses,  man-stealers,  housebreakers,  sa- 
crilegious wretches,  all  of  whom  he  declares  to  be  worthy  of  death. 

P  The  Persian  king  is  called  the  great  monarch,  as  being  the  ruler  of  all  Asia« 
It  was  customary  with  the  sovereigns  of  this  country,  now  become  idle  and  cow- 
ardly,  to  dress  and  adorn  their  hair  with  a  variety  of  curls ;  hence,  the  comet  which 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  was  by  some  referred  to  Junia  Calvina  of  the 
Augustan  race ;  and  by  others  to  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  wore  his  hair  in 
flowing  locks,  (see  Sueton.  Vesp.  23.)  This,  and  the  succeeding  eleven  verses,  as  far 
as  o  TifioOiov  ik  Kvpyog,  in  the  Rav.  MS.  are  all  given  to  the  person  of  Cario, 
as  also  by  Invernizius. 

<i  The  Scholiast  interprets  it,  the  meeting  of  the  judges,  who  were  accustomed  to 
receive  every  evening  their  salary  of  three  oboli.  The  mention  of  the  triremes  in 
the  next  line  alludes  to  the  obligation  which  the  wealthy  Athenian  citizens  lay 
under,  to  equip  at  their  own  expense  galleys  for  the  use  of  the  state  in  time  of 
war. 

■^  This  was  at  the  time  when  the  Lacedsemonians  were  carrying  on  a  war  in  the 
Corinthian  territory  with  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Argives,  and  Corinthians,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  90th  Olympiad.    This  war  lasted  six  whole  years. 
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Car.  And  shall  not  Pamphilus  thro*  him  go  weep  ? 

Chr.  The  needlemoiiger  too  with  Pamphilus '. 

Car.  Is  not  Agyrrhius  at  his  ease  through  him?  190 

Chr.  For  thee  does  not  Philepsius  utter  fables  ? 

Car.  And  succour  to  the  Egyptians  sent  through  thee  ^? 

Chr.  For  thee  loves  Iiais  not  Philonides? 

Car.  Aye,  and  Timotheus^s  tower — 

Chr.  {to  Carlo.)  May't  fall  on  thee  ".  194 

And  are  not  all  things  done  through  thy  contrivance  ? 

{to  Plutus.) 

For  thou  alone  art  cause  of  all  our  ills, 

And  all  our  goods,  be  well  assured  of  that. 
Car.  They  too  in  war  at  all  times  are  superior. 

On  whom  he  sits  alone  with  all  his  weight. 
Plu.  Can  I,  who  am  but  one  effect  so  much  ?  200 

Chr.  Aye,  and,  by  Jove,  many  more  things  than  these. 

So  that  with  thee  none  e*er  was  satisfied. 


*  Pamphilus  was,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  a  thievish  demagogue  at  Athens, 
who  appropriated  to  himself  a  portion  of  the  public  money.  The  needle  teller  (u 
jScXovoxwX^c)  considered  as  a  proper  name  by  the  French  translator,  against  the 
opinion  of  Ducker,  was  his  parasite,  and  Ag3nrrhius,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  a 
poor  debauched  Athenian,  wholly  given  up  to  effeminate  habits,  and  Philepsius, 
(v.  191.)  a  needy  vrretch,  who  gained  his  living  by  inventing  and  reciting  stories. 

By  Famphilui,  Palmer  understands  the  Athenian  general  who  besieged  i£gina 
at  that  time,  and  was  reduced  to  extreme  necessity  by  the  neglect  of  his  country- 
men, to  send  succours  to  him,  which  fatal  tardiness,  Aristophanes  ascribes  to  Plu- 
tns,  i.  e.  to  the  avarice  and  love  of  wealth  which  distinguished  the  Athenians. 

*  This  line  contains  an  obscure  reference  to  some  history  not  agreed  upon  among 
the  commentators.  One  Scholiast  says,  that  the  Athenians  sent  succours  in  a 
time  of  famine,  to  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt  Another  says,  that  it  happened  during 
the  t3rrannical  sway  of  Psammetichus,  or  rather,  Psammenitus,  son  of  Amasis.  A 
third,  that  when  Xenes  was  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Egyptians,  the  A  the- 
nians  entered  into  alliance  with  them.  Palmer  is  of  opinion,  that  our  poet  here 
alludes  to  Chabrias,  the  Athenian  general,  who,  as  Come.  Nepos  (Chabr.  2.)  tes- 
tifies, brought  succours  to  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  against  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, and  imagines  that  Aristophanes  wrote  Acye<rracocc>  a  people  of  Sicily,  and 
not  AcyvirruMC*  It  has  likewise  been  thought,  that  the  line  in  question  belongs  to 
the  second  comedy  named  Plutus. 

■  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  painted  with  Fortune 
bringing  him  cities  taken  in  a  net,  erected,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  an  elegant 
tower  at  Athens,  which  appears  to  have  provoked  the  envy  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
The  costliness  of  this  building  is  evident  from  being  ascribed  by  our  poet,  to  Plu- 
tai,  the  god  of  wealth. 


14  PLUTUS.  [Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

For  of  all  other  things  there  is  excess', 
Of  love. 

Car.  Bread. 

Chr.  Music. 

Car.  Sweetmeats. 

Chr.  Honour. 

Car.  Cakes. 

Chr.  Of  valour. 

Car.  Figs. 

Chr.  Ambition. 

Car.  Dough. 

Chr.  Command.     205 

Car.  Lentils. 

Chr.  But  none  was  ever  full  of  thee. 

So  that  if  any  one  takes  thirteen  talents. 
He  much  more  wishes  to  receive  sixteen  : 
Or  says  his  life  is  not  worth  living  for. 

Plu.  You  both  appear  to  me  to  speak  right  well,  2\0 

But  of  one  thing  alone  I  am  afraid. 

Chr.  Declare  of  what. 

Plu.  How  to  become  possessed 

Of  this  same  power  which,  as  you  say,  I  have. 

Chr.  By  Jupiter,  but  all  affirm,  that  Plutus 
Is  a  most  timid  being. 

Plu.  By  no  means.  215 

But  some  ^'  burglarious  thief*  hath  slandered  me, 
For  having  entcr'd  once  into  an  house. 
And  found  my  substance  all  locked  safely  up, 
He  could  take  nothing :  whence  he  gave  the  name 
Of  cowardice  to  my  forecasting  care.  220 

Chr.  Now  let  not  this  give  you  the  slightest  trouble. 
For  should^st  thou  be  a  ready  man  of  business, 
I'll  make  thee  sharper  ey'd  than  Lynceus  was. 

*  Dindorf  obierves,  after  the  Scholiast,  the  diligence  of  Aristophanes  in  describ- 
ing the  different  pursuits  and  inclinations  of  the  master  and  slave,  all  of  which  he 
declares  to  be  attended  by  satiety,  irXq^fiov^*  The  idea  of  this  most  humorous 
enumeration,  was  doubtless  taken  from  Homer,  (II.  N.  636.)  Kavrtov  fiiv  Kopog 
Itrri,  Kai  ^wvov,  Kai  ^iX6n|ro£,  etc.  a  passage  of  which  Aristophanes  here  gives  a 
burlesque  parody,  etc. 
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Plu.  How  then  wilt  thou  do  this  who  art  a  mortal  ? 

Chr.  I  have  a  good  hope  from  what  Phoebus's  self  225 

Pronounced  to  me,  shaking  the  Pythian  laurel  ^ 
Plu.  Was  he  then  party  to  this  ? 
Chr.  I  declare  it. 

Plu.  Look  out. 
Chr.  Be  not  at  all  concerned,  my  friend. 

For  I,  be  well  assur'd,  were  I  to  die, 

Will  effect  this. 
Car.  And,  if  it  please  you — I.  230 

Chr.  Many  abettors  shall  we  have  beside, 

Whose  honesty  suppHed  them  not  with  bread. 
Plu.  In  truth  you  promise  us  but  poor  allies. 
Chr.  Not  so  at  least  if  they  grow  rich  again  ; 

But  go  thou,  quickly  run.  {to  Cario.) 

Car.  What  to  do  ?  tell  me.     235 

Chr.  Summon  my  fellow  husbandmen,  (perchance. 

Thou  wilt  light  on  them  labouring  in  the  fields,) 

That  each  here  present  may  partake  with  us, 

The  largess  of  this  Plutus. 
Car.  I  am  gone — 

Let  some  one  bear  within  this  piece  of  flesh.  240 

Chr.  That  shall  be  my  care — but  go  thou  on  running. 

[Exit  Cario. 

SCENE  11. 

Plutus,  Chremylus. 

Chr.  And  thou,  O  Plutus,  best  of  all  the  gods. 
Come  hither  in  with  me,  for  here's  the  house 
Which  thou  must  make  brimful  of  wealth  to-day. 
By  fair  means  or  by  foul. 

Plu.  I  am  right  loath  245 

To  enter  a  strange  mansion,  by  the  gods : 
For  any  good  I  never  there  enjoy'd. 
For  should  I  chance  to  come  into  the  house 

r  Compare  Virgil,  ^n.  III.  89.  sqq. 

Viz  ex  fatus  eram ;  tremere  omnia  visa  repente, 
Liminaque*  lauruaque  dei ;  totusque  moveri 
Mona  ciicttm,  et  mugire  adytis  cortina  reclusis. 
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Of  a  penurious  man^  straightway  he  digs 

And  buries  me  deep  i'  th*  earth  beneath.  2*50 

But  should  some  honest  man,  his  friend^  approach. 

Asking  to  borrow  a  small  sum  of  money, 

Flatly  denies  that  he  has  ever  seen  me. 

But  when  some  crazy  spendthrift's  house  I  enter. 

Squandered  away  on  harlots  and  on  dice,  255 

Naked,  Tm  packed  to  doors  within  a  trice. 

Chr.  *Tis  that  thou  ne'er  hast  met  a  moderate  man, 

-<        While  I  am  always  of  this  disposition. 
And  joy  in  saving  like  no  other  man. 
Spending  again  when  there  is  need  of  it ;  260 

But  let  us  in,  for  I  would  have  you  see 
My  wife  and  only  son,  whom  I  most  love 
Next  to  thyself. 

Plu.  I  verily  believe  it. 

Chr.  For  why  should  one  not  speak  the  truth  to  thee  I 

[Exit  Plut. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Cario  tvith  the  Chorus  of  Villagers. 

Car.  O  ye  who  oft  eat  onions  with  my  lord  *,  2(55 

Friends  and  compatriots  exercised  in  labour, 
Come,  hasten,  'tis  no  season  for  delay ; 
But  the  true  crisis  that  demands  your  help. 

Cho.  See  you  not  then  how  readily  we  move 

For  men  who  are  already  weak  with  age  ?  270 

Thou  think'st,  perchance,  that  I  should  run,  before 
You  tell  us  why  your  lord  hath  call'd  us  hither? 

Car.  And  have  I  not  long  since  informed  thee  of  it  ? 
But  thou  hast  given  no  ear — for  master  says 

•  — ravrhv  Ovjiov  ^yovrt^  The  word  Ov/ioc  here,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us, 
denotes  a  species  of  wild  onion — r6  dyptoKpdfifivov — a  common  article  of  food 
with  the  poor  Athenians.  Bergler  imagines  that  Aristophanes  alludes  to  the  Ho- 
meric description  of  Bellerophon,  (II.  Z.  202.)  6v  Ovftbv  xarUuv,  so  in  v.  283. 
xoXXcav  Ovfiiiiv  pi^as  ^uicirejOwvrc£'  where  the  Scholiast  says,  toiovtov  ix^t  rbv 
voinr  which,  however,  appears  to  be  a  gloss  on  the  former  line. 
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That  all  of  you  shall  lire  agreeably,  275 

From  this  ungenial  and  hard  life  set  free. 
Cho.  But  what's  this  thing  which  he  declares,  and  whence  ? 
Car.  He  is  come  hither,  O  ye  wretches,  leading 

A  certain  old  man,  squalid,  bent,  and  wrinkled. 

Drivelling,  bald,  toothless — and,  by  heaven,  I  think  280 

That  he  besides  all  this,  is  but  a  Jew\ 
Cho.  O  thou,  the  messenger  of  golden  tidings. 

How  say'st?  relate  it  to  me  yet  again. 

For  thou  declarest  that  he  comes  and  brings 

A  heap  of  wealth. 
Car.  I  rather  think  he  bears  285 

A  bundle  of  the  evils  of  old  age. 
Cho.  And  think*st  thou  thus  to  flout  us  and  get  off 

Scot-free,  and  that,  whilst  I  can  wield  a  staff? 
Car.  And  do*8t  ye  think  me  such  a  man  by  nature,  290 

As  to  say  nothing  sound  ? 
Cho.  How  grave  an  air 

The  rascal  has !  thy  legs  are  crying  out 

Ho,  ho,  the  stocks  demanding  and  the  fetters. 
Car.  Now  having  thy  judicial  letter  gained  ^ 

That  marks  thee  for  the  tomb,  thou  goest  not,        295 

Yet  Charon  gives  the  symbol"^. 
Cho.  May^st  thou  perish, 

*  EcUwrd  imtgines  that  Aristophanes  m  this  lioe,  tAfuu'Skf  vi)  r^  oifpavhv,  cac 
if'MX^  aitr^  flvoi*  alludes  to  the  Jews,  at  that  time,  as  now,  dispersed  oyer  the 
yariovs  nationB  of  the  earth.    (Compare  Horat  Sat.  i.  9.  70  ;  Pers.  y.  184.) 

^  The  Scholiasts  have  long  notes  on  this  passage,  in  which  they  giye  much 
and  not  very  consistent  information  respecting  the  ten  courts  of  justice  at  Athens, 
choaea  by  lot  f^m  the  ten  tribes,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  a  different 
letter  •!  the  alphabet.  Dodwell,  in  his  tour  through  Greece,  mentions  two  plates 
of  bronxe,  lately  dog  up  in  the  Attic  territory,  containing  the  names  of  the  judges, 
or  rather  senators,  and  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged,  marked  by  the  proper  ju- 
diciBl  letter,  as,        I.  3> 

A.  AIOAQPOZ.  AEINIAS. 

«PEA.  AAAIEYS. 

2. 

B.  ANTIMAXOX. 

AAMH. 

*  Thb  and  the  preceding  line,  as  the  French  translator  remarks  in  a  note  on  this 
pasa^g«,  contains  an  allusion  to  the  mode  of  electing  the  judges  of  the  ten  courts 
at  Athens*  which  annotation  the  reader  may  not  be  clispleased  to  see  transcribed 

VOL.  I.  C 


18  PLUTUS.  [Act  n.  Sai. 

Servile  and  subtle  as  thou  art  by  nature^ 

Who  cheatest  us  and  venturest  not  to  tell 

On  what  account  thy  lord  hath  calFd  us  hither. 

Who  after  all  our  toil  and  pressed  for  time,  300 

Have  come^  neglecting  many  an  onion  root  \ 

Car.  But  I  will  not  conceal  it  any  longer. 

For,  O  my  friends,  our  master  is  come  home» 
And  brings  us  Plutus,  who  shall  make  you  rich» 

Cho.  And  shall  we  really  then  be  wealthy  all.  305 

Car.  Aye,  by  the  gods,  and  take  an  ass*s  ears. 
And  you'll  be  Midasses. 

Cho.  How  glad  I  am, 

And  am  delighted,  and  would  dance  for  joy. 
If  what  thou  sayest  be  indeed  the  truth. 

Car.  I  too  could  well  desire  to  imitate  310 

The  Cyclops  piping  his  threttanelo  % 

here,  as  it  contains  a  clear  illustration  of  this  truly  comic  passage,  '*  Un  honune 
jde  chaque  tribu,  choisi  expres,  tirait  un  billet  parmi  plusieurs  marqu6s  chacun 
d'  une  lettre  de  Talphabet,  pour  determiner,  suivant  le  rang  det  lettiw,  le  rang 
des  juges. — Voila  pourquoi,  Canon  dit,  puisque  vous  avez  tir6  au  sort  pour  aller 
juger ;  mais  il  ajoute  m^chamment,  au  tombeau,  et  non  pas  a  la  Cour-des-Diz-^ 
Aussitdt  rejection  faite,  une  espece  d'huissier,  qu'Aristophane  d^signe  ici  sous  le 
nom  de  Charon  doonait  une  baguette  d  chaque  61u,  en  marque  de  sa  dignity — £t 
Canon  dit  qu*ils  ont  re^u,  non  pas  une  baguette,  mais  un  signal  (jeu  de  mots)  de 
la  part  de  Charon — au  reste  M*^  le  F6vre  a  tres  agreablement  rendu  cette  ^ui*- 
yoque  en  notre  laogue,  en  substituant  Car  on  a  Charon,  ce  qui  fait  un  jeu  de 
mots  non  moins  agr^able  que  celui  qui  est  dans  le  Grec."  The  symbol  is  here  put 
instead  of  the  staff,  the  sign  of  judicial  authority.  Girardi  remarks  in  the  very 
name  Charon,  a  species  of  pleasantry ;  for  Xdp4itv  inverted,  forms  'Afix*^y$  the 
leader  of  the  dead  across  the  Styx  and  Acheron. 

*'  noXXwv  Ovuutv  pLZa^  duKiripuivTig,    (See  v.  253.) 

<  This  and  the  following  lines  are  parodied  from  the  Cyclops  of  Philoxenus,  a 
dithyrambic  poet,  who  was  banished  to  the  stone  quarries  by  Dionysius  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse;  but  upon  his  escape  thence,  knowing  that  Dionysius  was 
deeply  in  love  with  the  courtezan  Galatea,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  for  the  ty- 
rant's cruelty,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  love  of  the  Cyclops  (i.  e.  Dionysius),  in  which 
he  is  feigned  to  feed  his  flock  with  Galatea ;  and  while  feeding,  to  play  on  his 
lyre,  the  sound  of  which  he  endeavours  to  express  by  the  word  OpirrartkoXA 
(MS.  Ital.) — \6v  (Junt.  I.)  In  this  passage,  the  servant  Cario  wishing  to  imi- 
tate the  Cyclops,  precedes  the  chorus  of  old  men,  dancing  with  an  indecorous  step, 
which  the  poet  indicates  by  the  word  irapfv<raXcva>,  and  he  addresses  the  chorus 
as  if  they  were  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats.  In  v.  316.  Bentley,  instead  of  (ipr^fre- 
luv,  we  will  seek,  reads  (i|Xi^o/icv,  im  will  imitate,  as  in  Virgil  (Eel.  V.  73.)  Smir 
tantet  Sotyrof  imitabitur  Alphesiboeus.  But  Hemsterhusius  sufficiently  defends 
the  common  reading,  Zfirtivoiuv  Urvf\&9cu  vi*  we  will  uekin  order  to  blind  thee. 
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And  lead  you  [to  the  Ckarus]  dancing  thus  with  legs 

aloft. 
But  come,  my  children,  shouting  loud  and  bleating, 
Melodiously  as  sheep  and  stinking  goats, 
Pursue  like  those  lascivious  animals.  315 

Cho.  But  we  will  seek,  bleating  threttanelo, 

To  catch  thee,  Cyclops,  and  thy  dirty  person* 

Thy  wallet  and  wild  potherbs  rich  with  dew. 

And  head  that  totters  from  intoxication. 

Leading  thy  sheep,  ¥rrapp*d  carelessly  in  slumber,  SSO 

Seize  a  huge  Ughted  stake,  and  poke  your  eye  out. 

Car.  And  I  will  imitate  in  all  her  ways 

Circe,  who  mix'd  the  medicated  herbs. 
Who  the  companions  of  Philonides  % 
.  In  Corinth  erst  persuaded,  as  being  swine,  325 

To  eat  dung-kneaded  pies,  and  she  herself 
Did  knead  it  for  them — and,  ye  pigs,  grunting  loud 
With  transport,  follow  in  your  mother's  train* 

Cho.  We  then  will  capture  thee  thus  playing  Circe, 

Who  with  thy  mingled  drugs  and  sorceries  330 

Defil'st  our  comrades ;  and  then,  copying  close 

Laertes'  son,  transported  too  with  joy. 

Will  hang  thee  by  the  middle  all  aloft. 

And  dam  your  nostrils  up  with  dung,  goat-fashion ; 

While  thou,  like  Aristyllus,  all  agape  ^,  335 

Shalt  sing  thy  song,  "  follow,  ye  pigs,  your  mother." 

Car.  But  come  now,  bid  a  truce  to  raillery, 
And  turn  you  to  another  strain,  while  I, 
Without  my  master's  knowledge,  having  seiz'd 

*  After  the  mentioii  of  the  Cyclops,  Cario  is  led  to  that  of  Circe,  who,  with  her 
■adicated  potions  transformed  the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  swine,  (see  Od.  K. 
S80.  tqq*)  Instead  of  Phiianidet,  he  ought  to  name  Ulysses,  and  the  island  of  the 
Lcetrygons  in  the  room  of  Corinth.  But  our  poet  was  desirous  to  mark  with  in- 
fiuny  the  turpitude  of  the  rich  PhiUmidti  and  his  parasites,  and  to  lampoon  the  in- 
fraunu  Lais,  under  the  name  of  Circe. 

'  AriatyUufl  was  an  effeminate  fellow  of  the  baser  sort,  who  had  so  gaping  a 
■OQtb  as  to  excite  the  risible  faculties  of  the  beholders — HwtaOt  firirpi  xotpo* — 
is  a  fcin^  of  pioveriwal  expression,  used  by  children  and  uninstrucied  persons,  of 
flveh  as  pmm  thtmselTes  up  to  lasciyiousoess. 

C2 


20  PLUTUS.  [Act  ii.  Sc.  it. 

Some  bread  and  meat,  will,  when  IVe  done  my  dinner, 
Thus  put  my  shoulder  to  our  work  in  hand.    '     [Exit, 
{The  Choral  Song  is  wanting.) 

SCENE  IL 

Chremylus,  Chorus. 

Chr.  To  bid  you  hail,  my  fellow  countrymen  *, 

Is  an  antique  and  worn  out  salutation, 
But  I  salute  you  for  the  readiness, 

[embracing  one  of  the  old  men. 

With  which  not  slothfuUy  you  have  arrived ;  345 

But  see  you  be  in  other  things  my  aiders. 

And  guardians  truly  of  the  god. 

Cho.  Take  courage, 

For  thou  shalt  think  my  looks  a  downright  Mars  *". 
Since  'twould  be  strange  if  for  three  oboli  ^ 
We  were  to  thrust  each  other  in  th*  assembly,         350 
And  I  permit  one  man  to  seize  our  Plutus. 

Chr.  I  see  this  Blepsidemus  also  coming ; 
Both  from  his  step  and  its  celerity, 
'Tis  plain  he  has  heard  somewhat  of  th*  affair. 

r  The  Scholiast  infonns  ns,  that  this  speech  is  an  oblique  satire  aimed  at  Cleon, 
who,  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenian  senate  after  his  exploits  at  Sphacteria,  began 
thus — CUon  to  the  council  and  people  of  the  Athenians,  health.  Concerning  this 
mode  of  salutation,  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  written  a  book.  This  notion  how- 
ever is  refuted  by  Spanheim,  on  the  ground  of  the  salutation  having  been  in  use 
before  the  age  of  Cleon — but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  authority  of  the  Scholiast  is 
not  to  be  lightly  rejected,  especially  as  the  island  of  Sphacteria  was  taken  nine- 
teen years  before  the  production  of  this  comedy. 

^  BXcireiv  ydp  avrtKpvg  B6%iig  p  'Apij*  i.  e.  iroXtpiKwrarov,  (Schol.)  compare 
^sch.  (VII.  ad  Ttieb.  53.)  XtSwutv  itg'Aprfv  MopKorutv  on  which  passage  the 
learned  Stanley  remarks,  Attica  locutio — occurrit  sspe  apud  Aristophanem.  xap- 
iapbv,  aivtiTn,  fiXkirnv,  vetut  vwo^pa  iSitv  ■  Ejusdem  est  'Arrir^v  /SXIiroc,  frons 
dolosa  aut  impudens — Geminum  habet,  v.  504.  ^/3ov  /SXirciv*  To  these  in- 
stances Bergler  adds,  irvppixfiv  fiXfirunf  A  v.  1169.  and  fiXkirtav  dorpairdg, 
(Ach.  565.)  applied  to  the  warlike  Lamachus  In  v.  424.  of  this  tragedy,  the  verb 
is  joined  to  an  adjective,  /SXiirtc  yc  roc  pavucSv  re  Kai  rpayuitKOv. 

*  The  rpia>/3oXov  was  an  Attic  coin,  in  value  half  a  drachma,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  effigy  of  Jove,  and  the  figure  of  an  owl  on  the  other ;  it  was  the  daily  pay 
of  the  judges,  increased  by  Cleon  from  two  oboli.  According  to  the  Scholiast,  no 
one  was  admissible  into  the  judicial  assembly,  until  he  had  atuined  the  full  age  of 
sixty  years.  In  v.  350.  iKrTil6pt9^  is  put  for  ^OovfuOo.  (unpx6fu9a  ^UX^Xovc* 
wdoOvnc  ir<lyrorf  kwi  r^C  ^pac    Schol. 
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SCENE  III. 
Enter  Blepsidemus. 

Ble.  What  is  this  matter  ?  whence  and  by  what  means   355 
Has  Chremylus  thus  suddenly  grown  rich  ? 
I  scarce  beUeve  it,  yet,  by  Hercules, 
Among  the  loungers  in  the  barbers'  shops. 
This  tale  was  rife,  of  the  man's  sudden  wealth. 
But  this  to  me 's  the  marvel,  that  he  asks,  360 

In  prosperous  state  the  presence  of  his  friends. 
'Tis  not  a  practice  much  in  vogue  with  us. 

Chr.  But,  by  the  gods.  Til  tell  thee,  and  hide  nothing. 
O  Blepsidemus,  we  are  better  off 
Than  yesterday,  so  that  you  may  partake. 
Being  among  the  number  of  our  friends.  365 

Ble.  Are  you  in  truth  become  rich  as  'tis  said  ? 

Chiu  I  shall  be  very  soon,  if  God  be  willing. 

For  in  the  affair  there  is,  there  is  a  danger. 

Ble.  What  is  it  ? 

Chr.     .  What  ? 

Ble.  Tell  me  your  meaning  quickly. 

Chr.  If  we  succeed  we  are  for  ever  prosperous ;  370 

But  if  we  fail,  we're  altogether  ruin'd. 

Ble.  This  seems  a  load  of  evil  merchandise. 
Nor  does  it  please  me,  for  thus  suddenly 
To  become  over-rich  and  then  to  fear. 
Denotes  a  man  who  has  done  nothing  right.  375 

Chr.  How  nothing  right  ? 

Ble.  If  thou,  by  Jupiter, 

Having  purloin'd  some  treasure  from  the  god, 
Silver  or  gold,  thence  comest  and  perchance 
Repentest  of  the  deed. 

Chr.  By  Jove,  not  I ; 

Apollo,  thou  who  tumest  ills  aside  ^ —  380 

k  Chremylus,  being  accused,  or  at  least  suspected  by  Blepsidemus,  of  having 
acquired  his  wealth  by  the  sacrilegious  plunder  of  the  gods,  naturally  invokes 
ApoUq^  diroTp6irau}Q,  or  averruncut,  to  witness  his  unqualified  contradiction  of  this 
imputed  sacrilege. 


a8  PLUTUS.  [Act  ii.  Sc.  hi, 

Bi/E.  Cease  trifling,  my  good  friend,  for  I  know  clearl]f— - 
Chr.  Suspect  me  not  of  aught  like  this. 
Ble.  Alas ! 

How  in  one  simple  word  there's  nothing  sound 

In  any  one !  but  all  are  slaves  of  pelf. 
Chr.  I  think,  by  Ceres,  thou  hast  lost  thy  wits.  385 

Ble.  How  distant  is  he  from  his  former  manners ! 
Chr.  Why  man,  thou'rt  gone  stark  staring  mad,  by  heaven. 
Ble.  Nay,  his  unquiet  look  denotes  full  clearly 

That  he  is  one  who  has  committed  crime. 
Chr.  I  know  what  means  thy  croaking ;  thou  desirest,    S90 

As  if  I'd  stolen  aught,  to  share  the  spoil. 
Ble.  I  wish  a  share?  of  what? 
Chr.  Nay,  this  affair 

Is  not  of  such  but  of  a  different  kind. 
Ble.  It  is  not  larceny  but  rapine  then. 
Chr.  Thou  art  possess'd.  S9S 

Ble.  But  hast  thou  robb*d  none  truly  ? 

Chr.  Not  I,  indeed. 
Ble.  O  Hercules,  come,  whither 

Can  one  turn  to  ?  for  thou  wilt  not  speak  truth. 
Chr.  Why  thou  accusest  me,  th*  affair  unheard. 
Ble.  My  friend — I'd  gladly  compromise  the  matter 

For  you  at  little  cost,  ere  yet  the  town  400 

Hear  it,  by  stopping  up  with  paltry  bribes 

The  rhetoricians'  mouths. 
Chr.  Nay,  by  the  gods. 

To  me  thou  hast  th'  appearance  of  a  man 

Who'd  spend  three  minsB  in  this  friendly  turn. 

And  bring  a  bill  for  twelve. 
Ble.  I  see  a  man,  405 

On  the  tribunal  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Sitting  with  suppliant  bough,  for  all  the  world, 

Just  like  the  Heracleids  of  Pamphilus  K 
Chr.  Not  so,  unhappy  ;  for  I  will  enrich 

'  It  appears  from  the  Scholiast,  that  Pamphilus  was  a  painter,  who  executed  a 

tablet  in  the  pccile  at  Athens,  representing  the  Heraclids,  with  Alcmena  and  her 

ion,  sitting  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  foremis,  holding  the  olive  bough,  as  suppliants 

to  the  Athenian  people,  against  the  cruelty  of  Eurystheus,  who  had  driven  them 

<«ut  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
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Henceforth  the  good,  the  fit,  and  wise  alone.  410^ 

Ble.  What  say'st  ?  hast  thou  purloin'd  so  many  thmgs  i 
Chr.  Alas  my  miseries !  thou  It  be  my  death. 
Ble.  Nay,  thou  methinks  wilt  be  thine  own  destroyer. 
Chr.  Not  so,  since  I  have  Plutus,  O  thou  fooL 
Blb.  Thou  Plutus  ?  whom  ? 
Chr.  The  very  god. 

Ble.  And  where  ?  4 1 5 

Chr.  Within. 
Ble.-  Where  ? 

Chr.  At  my  house. 

Ble.  At  thine  ? 

Chr.  Exactly. 

Ble.  Out — to  the  carrion  crows  !  Plutus  with  thee  ? 
Chr.  Yes,  by  the  gods. 
Ble«  Speakest  thou  truth  ? 

Chr.  I  do. 

Ble.  By  Vesta? 

Chr.  Yes,  by  Neptune. 

Ble.  The  sea  god  ? 

Chr.  If  there's  another  Neptune,  by  that  other"".  420 

Ble.  Then  do  you  not  send  him  to  us  your  friends  ? 
Chr.  Matters  have  not  yet  come  to  that  pass. 
Ble.  What? 

Impart  him  to  no  one  ? 
Chr.  To  none,  by  Jove. 

For  first  'tis  fitting. 
Ble.  What? 

Chr.  That  we  two  make 

Him  see. 
Ble.  Whom  see  ?  come,  come,  explain  yourself.   4X5 

-Chr.  Plutus,  as  erst  at  least  one  way  or  other. 
Ble.  But  is  he  blind  in  truth? 
Chr.  He  is,  by  heaven. 

*  So  Catullus  in  bis  beautiful  address  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sirmio,  (29.  3.) 
speaks  of  Neptunus  uterque,  which  the  learned  Is.  Vossius  interprets  of  the  inter- 
nal and  external  sea,  i.  e.  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean ;  or  Chreioylus  may 
■  ditlingutsb  between  the  god  of  the  sea  and  the  deity  who  presides  over  lakes,  de- 
fender of  the  islands  placed  in  the  liquid  pools  as  well  as  those  in  the  vast  sea. 


2*  PLUTUS,  [Act  ii.  Sa  iv. 

Blb.  No  wonder  then  he  neter  came  to  me. 

Chr*  But  now  he  will  come,  if  the  gods  be  willing. 

Bls.  Yet  ought  you  not  to  call  in  some  physician?  430 

Chr.  And  what  physician  is  there  in  the  town  ? 

There  is  no  fee— and  therefore  no  profession. 
Ble.  Let*s  see. 
Chr.  There's  none. 

Ble.  No — ^I  don't  think  there  is. 

Chr.  By  Jupiter,  what  I  long  since  intended, 

'Tis  the  best  course  to  make  him  pass  the  night**   .435 

In  Esculapius'  fane. 
Ble.  Much  by  the  gods. 

Delay  not  now,  but  hasten  to  do  something. 
Chr.  Well,  I  am  going. 
Ble.  Haste  now. 

Chr.  So  I  do.  [Going. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Poverty. 

Pov.  Here's  an  unholy,  bold,  unlawful  deed^ 

A  pair  of  you  man-monsters  here  have  dared  !         440 
Whither  and  wherefore  fly  ye  ?  will  ye  not 
Remain  ? 

Ble.  O  Hercules ! 

Pov.  For  I'll  destroy  you, 

°  Sick  men  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  night  in  the  temple  of  iEscnlapins, 

where  they  lay  upon  skins  strewn  on  the  floor  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  receive 

answers  from  the  god,  as  to  the  manner  of  recovering  their  health  ;  when  they  were 

said  kyKoi/ui^ldaiy  incubare,  so  Virgil,  vii.  88.  speaking  of  the  priest  of  Faanus^ 

(i£n.  vii.  86.) 

• cssarum  ovium  sub  nocte  silenti 

Pellibus  incubuit  stratis,  somnosque  petivit. 

(Where  see  Servius  and  Heyne.)  Hence  the  verb  KaraiapBiiv  (see  the  Scholiast 
adv.  627.) 

^  As  Chremyltts  and  Blepsidemus  are  preparing  to  bring  Plntus  into  the  temple  of 
^sculapias,  "  the  spectre  of  pale  Poverty"  accosts  and  reproaches  them  with  their 
temerity  in  daring  such  an  unholy  deed,  and  then  attempting  to  fly  from  her  like 
'  cowards.    The  first  line  of  her  address  to  them  appears  to  be  parodied  from  Euri- 
pides, where  the  Messenger  says  to  Medea,  (v.  1118.) 

^Q  iuvbv  ipyov  irapavSfJUit^  tlpyaofuvfi' 
This  allegorical  personage  enters  with  a  dry  and  meagre  look,  sordid  dress,  and 
eyes  rolling  with  rage  in  diflferent  directions.    Girardi. 
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Bad  as  ye  are,  in  miserable  fashion. 

Since  you  dare  an  intolerable  act, 

Such  as  no  other  god  or  man  e'er  ventur'd,  44i5 

So  shall  ye  perish. 
Chiu  Who  art  thou,  that  seemest 

To  me  so  pale  ? 
Ble.  Perchance  'tis  some  Erinnys  p 

Of  tragedy — for  her  appearance  is 

At  once  maniacal  and  tragical. 
Chr.  Nay,  but  she  has  no  torches. 
Ble.  Then  she  shall         450 

Have  Cause  to  weep. 
Pov.  Whom  think  you  that  I  am  ? 

Chr.  Some  publican,  or  one  that  deals  in  eggs. 

For  otherwise  thou  hadst  not  cried  so  loud 

Against  us,  nothing  injur'd. 
Pov.  Is  that  true  ? 

For  have  you  not  acted  most  heinously,  455 

Who  seek  to  banish  me  from  all  the  land? 
Chr.  And  is  not  the  Barathrum  left  to  thee  ? 

But  who  thou  art,  by  thee  must  now  be  told. 
Pov.  This  day  I'll  make  you  give  me  compensation ; 

Because  you  seek  hence  to  extirpate  me.  460 

Ble.  Sure  it  must  be  the  barmaid  of  these  parts. 

Who  always  cheats  me  in  her  false  half-pints  ? 
Pov.  I'm  Poverty,  who  have  for  many  years 

Sojoum'd  among  you. 
Blb.  King  Apollo,  and 


p  AristophanM,  according  to  the  Scholiast  and  Bergler,  alludes  in  a  spoitiTe 
manner  to  the  Eumenides  of  ^schylus,  in  which  the  venerable  goddesses  are  in- 
trodooed  upon  the  stage  with  a  terrific  appearance,  and  lamps  in  their  hands  after 
the  approved  tragic  prescription.  Plutarch,  of  the  spectre  which  appeared  to  Dion, 
records  that  "  as  he  was  meditating  one  evening  alone  in  the  portico  before  his 
house,  he  heard  a  sudden  noise,  and  turning  about,  perceived  a  woman  of  gigantic 
aiie,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  furies,  as  they  are  represented  on  the  theatre,  sweep- 
ing the  floor  with  a  broom."  So  Voltaiie,  Oreste,  (Act  v.  Sc.  vi.)  speaking  of  the 
Furies,  describes  them  as 

Ces  filles  de  la  nuit,  dont  les  mains,  infemales 

Seeouaient  Unn  flambeaux  sous  ces  vo(ites  fatales. 
See  likevrise,  Seneca,  Med.  16.  Agam.  759 ;  i£sch«  Eumenides,  1044. 


86  PLUTUS.  [Act  n*  Scmw 

Ye  deities^  whither  can  one  escape?       [runmng  away. 
Chr.  Holloa,  what  doest  thou  ?  most  timid  beasti 

Wilt  not  stand  by  me  ? 
Ble.  By  no  means. 

Chr.  Wilt  thou  not 

Remain  ?   shall  two  men  from  one  woman  flee  ? 
Ble.  Why  she  is  Poverty — ^you  wretch,  than  whom 

No  animal  has  e'er  been  more  destructive.  470 

Chr.  Stand,  I  entreat  thee,  stand. 
Ble.  By  Jove,  not  L 

Chr.  And  yet  I  say  that  we  shall  do  an  act 

Most  shameful,  if  we  fly  and  leave  the  god 

Deserted,  and  through  fear,  not  fight  it  out* 
Ble.  What  arms  or  strength  can  we  rely  upon  ?  475 

For  is  there  shield  or  breastplate  which  this  most 

Accursed  woman  does  not  put  in  pawn  ? 
Chr.  Take  courage — for  I  know  this  god  alone 

Could  rear  a  trophy  to  record  her  rout. 
Pov.  And  dare  ye  mutter,  ye  offscourings  both,  480 

Seiz'd  in  the  very  act  of  wickedness  *>  ? 
Chr.^  But  why  art  thou,  O  most  abandon*d  woman. 

Come  to  reproach  us,  not  at  all  aggrieved  ? 
Puv.  But  think  you  by  the  gods  you  wrong  me  not. 

Attempting  to  make  Plutus  see  again  ?  485 

Chr.  And  how  then  do  we  injure  you  in  this, 

If  benefits  to  all  men  we  supply  ? 
Pov.  But  what  good  thing  could  ye  discover? 
Chr.  What  ? 

First  that  we  have  expelFd  you  out  of  Greece. 
Pov.  ExpelFd  me  ?   and  what  greater  injury  490 

Think  you  that  on  mankind  you  can  inflict  ? 
Chr.  What  ? — if  about  to  do  this,  we  forget. 
Pov.  And  yet  I  first  desire  to  render  you 

4  Eir  avr<n^p(p  SiivdBpdvr  iikijufuvto,  Thisisaphraseof  the  Attic  foruDHi  fre* 
quent  among  the  orators,  and  spoken  of  those  who  are  taken  in  flagranti  delicto,  St. 
John  applies  the  same  expression  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  (viii.  4.)  The  ma- 
nifest crime  of  which  Chremylus  and  Blepsidemus  were  guilty,  was  their  attempt  to 
restore  sight  to  Plutus,  by  which  Poverty  would  be  expelled  from  the  houses  of 
good  men.    Fischer. 
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A  reason  for  this  matter — if  I  show 

Myself  to  be  the  cause  of  all  your  good,  405 

And  that  by  me  you  live,  well,  but  if  not. 

Then  do  whatever  may  seem  right  to  you. 
Chr.  Dar'st  thou  say  this,  O  most  accursed  woman  ? 
Pov.  Be  thou  instructed — for  full  easily 

I  think  I  shall  convince  you  that  ye  err  500 

In  all  things,  if  you  say  that  you  will  make 

The  honest  wealthy  too. 
Chr.  O  rods  and  collars  % 

Will  you  not  to  the  rescue  ? 
Pov.  'Tis  not  right 

To  cry  out  and  complain  before  you  know. 
Chr.  And  who  but  must  exclaim,  alas !   alas !  505 

Hearing  such  things  ? — 
Pov.  Whoe'er  is  in  his  senses. 

Chr.  What  fine  against  thee  shall  I  then  record, 

At  least  if  thou  be  cast  in  court  ? 
Pov.  Whate'er 

Seems  right  to  thee. 
Chr.  Thou  sayest  well. 

Pov.  For  you. 

If  you  are  conquer'd,  must  endure  the  same*  510 

Ble.  Think  you  that  twenty  deaths  would  be  enough? 
Chr.  For  her  at  least ;  but  two  will  do  for  us. 
Pov.  This  compensation  ye  cannot  prevent. 

For  what  could  any  one  in  justice  answer? 


'''Q  Tvitirava  cat  Kv^iavt^  These  were  instruments  of  torture  or  cutigation, 
minutely  described  by  the  Scholiast,  who  adds,  that  Chremylus  makes  this  ex- 
clamation, in  order  to  show  that  Poverty  is  worthy  to  have  them  inflicted  upon 
her.  The  former, '  itQ  iikv  rivcQ  ^affcv,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  were  wooden 
instmments  with  which  the  bastinado  was  inflicted  upon  malefactors  condemned 
to  this  punishment  after  the  death  of  the  ofiender,  and  the  kv^v  is  a  wooden 
frame  resembling  a  yoke,  which  was  placed  on  the  necks  of  criminals,  without  al- 
lowing them  the  power  of  raising  their  heads ;  again,  in  v.  606.  k^  rbv  Kv^utv 
This  hat,  which  as  Hemsterhusius  observes,  is  far  more  adapted  to  the  character 
^  dtfsmylns  than  that  of  the  timid  Blepsidemus,  is  nevertheless  given  to  the  lat* 
Icr  in  most  of  the  editions,  and  that  of  Invemizius  among  others.  0  vtrgu,  6 
French  translator. 


g8  PLUTUS.  [Act  u.  Sc.  v. 

SCENE  V. 

Cho.  But  now  you  should  say  something  wise,  by  which  515 
You  may  subdue  her  with  contrarious  reasons. 
Nor  give  yourselves  to  any  indolence  *. 

Chr.  I  think  that  all  must  clearly  know  alike 

How  just  it  is  that  honest  men  should  prosper. 

But  the  reverse  for  wicked  men  and  atheists.  5S0 

We  then,  desiring  that  it  should  be  so. 

Have  found,  with  much  ado,  a  fine  device. 

Generous  and  usefuLfor  all  enterprise : 

For  now  should  Plutus  see  and  blind  no  longer 

Wander  about,  he  to  the  just  will  go,  525 

And  not  desert  them,  but  he  will  avoid 

The  wicked  men  and  atheists — ^then  he'll  render 

All  good  (and  rich  of  course)  and  holy  men. 

And  yet  could  any  one  e*er  find  what  can 

Be  better  for  the  human  race  than  this  ?  530 

Ble.  No  one — Fll  bear  you  witness  in  this  matter. 
Never  ask  her. 

Chr.  For  as  the  life  of  man 

Is  ordered  now,  who  would  not  think  it  madness. 

Or  rather  still  an  evil  destiny  ? 

For  many  men  though  wicked,  are  enriched  535 

With  wealth  unjustly  gathered ;  others,  being 

Entirely  good,  labour  with  ill  success. 

And  piass  the  best  part  of  their  lives  with  thee. 

Therefore  I  say  that  there  exists  a  road, 

(Should  Plutus  ever  see  to  drive  her  out,)  540 

By  which  whoever  travels,  might  afford 

The  greatest  good  to  men. 

Pov.  O  ye  two  elders. 

Of  all  mankind  the  soonest  led  to  dote, 

*  MaXoKbv  S'  Ivdiafftre  fifiStv*  That  h,  bravely  oppose,  and  by  do  means  yieid 
to  it — UStSSvai  nvi  fiaXaxSv  rt  properly  signifies  to  show  himself  soft  and  remiss 
to  another,  which  he  who  does,  yields  to  another,  and  does  not  pertinacioosly  re- 
sist him.  So  Eurip.  Helen  516.  says,  nv  ^  ivdiStf  rt  fia\9aK6v—u  e.  shoald  have 
afforded  or  shown  himself  humane  and  mild  to  me.    Kuster. 
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Followers  of  trifling  and  insanity. 

If  this  which  ye  desire  should  come  to  pass,  545 

I  say  that  it  would  not  advantage  you. 

Should  Plutus  e'er  again  receive  his  sight. 

And  make  fair  dispensation  of  himself, 

There's  not  a  man  would  study  art  or  science ; 

But  these  both  disappearing  who  will  wish  550 

To  work  in  brass,  or  frame  a  ship,  or  sew^ 

Or  manufacture  wheels,  or  cut  up  hides. 

Or  to  make  bricks,  or  wash,  or  be  a  tanner, 

Or  having  broken  the  earth's  soil  with  ploughs. 

To  crop  the  fruit  of  Ceres,  if  one  might  555 

N^lect  all  these  and  live  in  idleness  ? 

Chr.  Thou  triflest  merely ;  for  all  these  our  labours 
Which  you  have  reckon'd  over  now,  the  slaves 
Will  by  their  toil  achieve* 

Pov.  Whence  will  you  then 

Get  slaves  ? 

Chr.  With  cash  of  course  we'll  purchase  them. 

Pov.  But  first  who'll  be  the  seller,  when  himself 
Has  money  too  ? 

Chr.  Some  merchant  fond  of  gain. 

Coming  from  Thessaly,  where  dwells  a  race ' 

• 

*  I  hiTe  here  adopted  the  ingenious  emendation  proposed  by  the  aathor  of  the 
critical  epistle  concerning  Benttey's  notes  on  Phxdnis,  vap  diriarutv  instead  of 
tlM  eonmon  irapa  ir\ii(TTwv  &v^pairoStoT&v  which  latter  epithet  appears  to  me 
▼eiy  weak,  though  the  reading  of  the  Scholiast ;  and  in  confirmation  of  the  Thes- 
salian  faithlessness  and  disposition  to  kidnapping,  I  cannot  forbear  to  cite  a  note 
of  L.  Bulwer's  '  Last  Days  of  Pompeii/  (voL  i.  p.  192.)  **  The  Thessalian  slave 
aerehants  were  noted  for  purloining  persons  of  birth  and  education — they  did  not 
ahrays  spare  those  of  their  own  country.  Aristophanes  sneers  bitterly  at  this  peo- 
ple proverbially  treacherous  for  their  unquenchable  desire  of  gain  by  this  barter  of 
iiesh."  Spanheim  quotes  a  passage  from  the  sixth  book  of  Atheneus,  showing  the 
immense  multitude  of  Javes  (dpjvputvrjrutv)  brought  into  Athens  yearly  from  the 
Pontic  regions,  and  condemned  to  work  the  metallic  mines  in  fetters.  One  of  the 
Scholiasts  defines  dvipairoBiffruv  Xiy<rr«5v,  r&v  roifg  AvOpwvovg  StoftovvTutv 
The  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  Poverty  in  perfecting  the  inventive  arts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  is  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious  and  comic  :  and  appears  to  be 
imitated  by  Theocritus  in  the  opening  of  his  twenty-first  Idyl,  (more  especially 
W.532— 3.) 

*ATltvla,  Aco^ovrc,  fi6va  rit^  rixva^  iytiptf 

Air  A,  tH  fiixBoui  iiidaKoXoq, 


so  PLUTUS.;  [Act  n,  Sa  v. 

Of  faithless  kidnappers. 
Pov.  But  first  of  all 

There  will  not  be  a  single  kidnapper,  565 

According  to  your  argument ;  for  who, 

When  rich,  with  hazard  of  his  life  will  do  it  ? 

So  that  thyself,  compelFd  to  plough  and  dig^ 

And  toil  in  other  ways,  wilt  wear  away. 

Thy  life  more  painfully  by  far  than  now.  570 

Chr,  On  thine  own  head. — 
Pov.  No  longer  shalt  thou  have 

The  power  to  sleep  upon  a  couch,  for  that 

Shall  not  exist ;  nor  yet  on  tapestry  "; 

For  who,  when  gold  abounds,  will  be  a  weaver  ! 

Nor  to  anoint  thy  bride  with  liquid  odours  %  575 

Whene'er  you  bring  her  home :  nor  to  adorn  her 

With  variegated  robes  in  purple  dy'd. 

And  what  is  wealth  to  him  who  wants  all  these  ? 

But  your  necessities  by  me  canr  all 

Be  easily  supply *d ;  for,  as  a  mistress, 

*  OvT  iv  SdiritTf  On  this  passage,  Kuster  remarks,  Ovri  rdir^eiv  itcte  MS. 
Arund.  et  ed.  Aid.  ipud  edd.  Flor.  Bas.  et  Genev.  ovt  Iv  rdirfiviv  invito  metrOr 
quod  particulam  iv  (ex  prascentibus  intelHgendam)  respuit.  Si  vero  rb  kv  reti- 
nere  velis,  pro  rairiyffcv  rescribendum  erit  ^liircffiv,  prout  h.  1.  legit,  Suid.  v.  Si» 
irtSac  Significat  autem  SdwiQ  idem  quod  rdirfjQ  eaque  voce  usus  est  comicut, 
Vesp.  674,  ubi  Schol.  obiter  notat — Iv  Ss  riai  rdv  dvriypd^v  Sdiriffiv  tiptircu 
kv  rtf  nXovr^  (ow^  kv  ^dvuriv  iffrai  KaraSapOtiv)  dvri  rav  Tdntitriv 
•  *  From  the  first  of  these  lines,  as  Fischer  observes,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom  with  the  Athenians,  to  pour  liquid  perfumes  over  the  head,  neck,  and  hair, 
of  their  brides,  as  a  part  of  the  solemn  pomp  of  bringing  them  to  their  new  homes, 
mnd  for  the  bridegrooms  to  perfume  themselves  in  a  similar  manner.  To  this  usage 
the  references  are  frequent  both  in  sacred  and  profane  authors,  (see  Canticles,  ir. 
10 ;  Esther,  i.  12  ;  Catullus,  Epithal.  Jul.  and  Manlii.  Iz.  142.  UnguentaU  mariu. 
The  use  of  garments  variegated  with  purple  dye,  was  an  article  of  luiury  much  af- 
lected  by  the  wealthy  Athenians,  and  so  poetically  described  in  v.  530,  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

OW  Xiiarunv  pairTdv  iatrdvat^  KOfffi^vai  irouciXo/iop^v, 

The  dye  with  which  these  costly  {garments  were  tinged  was  particularly  manu- 
factured at  Miletus,  a  city  colonized  by  Athenians.  So  Theocritus,  (Id.  zv. 
126.) 

Ilop^vpcot  Sk  rdirtirtQ  avm,  iidKaiauTipoi  i;rvov* 

*A  MtXarof  Ipii' 
On  which  passage  the  Scholiast  mentions  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  clothes  manu- 
factured by  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus  and  Samoa. 
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I  sity  compelling  the  artificer  580 

Through  want  and  penury,  to  seek  whence  he 
May  find  the  meatus  of  living. 

Chr.  And  what  good 

Canst  thou  supply  but  pimples  from  the  bath, 
A  crowd  of  famished  boys  and  aged  women  ?  ^ 

As  to  the  number  of  lice,  gnats,  and  fleas,  585 

I  cannot  count  you  them  for  multitude, 
Which  buzzing  round  thy  head,  put  thee  to  torment. 
Waking  and  shouting,  tho*  thou'rt  hungry,  rise  ; 
To  have  besides  a  tatter  for  a  garment,  590 

And  for  a  bed  your  rush  couch  full  of  bugs, 
Rousing  the  sleepers  into  wakefulness. 
To  have  a  rotten  mat  instead  of  carpet, 
Instead  too  of  a  pillow  at  your  head, 
A  good  sized  stone — to  feed,  in  lieu  of  loaves,         595 
On  stalks  of  the  marsh-mallow ;  and  for  cake, 
The  hungry  radish  leaves  ;  instead  of  stool 
A  broken  pitcher's  lid ;  instead  of  pail 
A  hogshead's  side,  and  that  in  fragments  too  ^. 
Do  not  I  show  that  thou  to  all  mankind  600 

Art  cause  of  many  blessings  ? 

Pov.  Thou  hast  not 

Describ*d  my  life,  but  against  that  of  paupers 
Inveigh'd. 

Chr.  Then  say  we  not  that  poverty 

Is  beggary's  sister  ? 

Pov.  Yes,  ye  who  declare  * 

That  Dionysius  is  like  Thrasybulus.  605 

y  dvri  ^k  fiaKTpaQ 
ircOawifC  irXtvpdv  ippiayviav 
viroKopurrucCiQ'  fiucpov  iriBov  iffxiafiivin,    (Sch.) 
Id  the  Kmghts,  (v.  789.)  the  people  are  said  to  take  refuge  from  the  miseries  of 

war, 

Iv  ToiQ  iri9dKvai<n 

cat  yvirapioiQ  Kai  wvpyiSioii' 

■The  meaning  is,  they  who  affirm  that  poverty  hears  a  sisterly  resemblance  to 
beggary,  would  equally  compare  Dionysius  the  destructive  tyrant  of  Sicily  to  the 
ptliiotic  Thrasybulus,  who  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  esta- 
blished at  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 


32  PLUTUS.  [Act  n.  Sc  v. 

But  my  life  is  in  no  such  case,  nor  e*er 

Will  be,  by  Jupiter.    A  mendicant's. 

Of  which  thou  speakest,  is  to  live  on  nothing. 

But  the  poor  man's  to  spare  and  mind  his  labours. 

Nought  is  to  him  superfluous,  nought  deficient.      610 
Chr.  By  Ceres,  what  a  blessed  Ufe  hast  thou 

Here  figur'd  out !  if  parsimonious  toil 

Will  leave  the  pauper  nothing  for  his  burial. 
PoY.  Thou  triest  to  banter  at  the  expense  of  truth, 

Not  knowing  that  in  form  and  disposition  615 

I  make  a  better  race  of  men  than  Plutus. 

For  with  him  they  are  gouty,  fat  in  paunch, 

Thick  legged,  and  immoderately  gross ; 

Whilst  mine  are  thin  like  wasps,  and  to  their  foes 

Have  stings  within  their  tails. 
Chjei.  Perchance  from  hunger 

Thou  makest  them  so  wasplike.  621 

Pov.  Now  will  I 

Admonish  you  on  temperance,  and  conyince 

That  order  dwells  with  me,  but  violence 

Attends  on  Plutus. 
Cur.  *Tis  right  modest  truly 

To  steal  and  break  through  walls.  625 

Ble.  Nay,  but  by  Jove, 

How  is*t  not  modest  if  the  thief  withdraw 

From  public  notice  ? 
Pov.  Nay,  consider  then 

The  demagogues  in  cities,  how  while  poor. 

They  towards  the  people  and  the  state  are  honest. 

But  when  grown  wealthy  from  the  common  stock,  630 

Straight  they  become  unjust,  ensnare,  and  war 

Against  the  populace. 
Chr.  None  of  these  things 

Is  false  that  thou  assertest,  though  thou  art 

Exceedingly  malicious  in  thy  speech  •. 

Yet  nought  the  less  shalt  thou  have  cause  to  grieve, 

*■  l^oSpa  pdoKavoQ  ovtra'  The  word  pdiTKavoQ  is  here  considered  as  a  substan- 
tive. 


61(M«660'  PLUTUS.  3a 

Nor  pride  thyielf  T  th'  effort  to  perBuade  us 

Tliat  poverty  is  pieferable  to  wealth. 
Pov.  Not  yet  canst  thou  eonritice  me  in  this  matter^ 

Birt  flutterest  thy  light  wings  in  trifling  mood. 
Cmu  And  how  is  it,  that  all  men  fly  from  thee?  640 

Pov.  Because  I  make  them  better.    This  you  may 

Chiefly  infer  from  children,  who  avoid 

Their  fathers,  though  consulting  for  their  good. 

So  hard  a  thing  is  it  to  know  what's  just* 
Chk.  Then  wilt  thou  say  that  Jove  dbtinguishes  645 

Not  rightly  what  is  best,  for  all  his  pelf 

He  keeps  to  himself. 
Ble.  And  sends  her  off  to  us. 

But  oh  indeed,  Satumian  minded  pair^ 

Jove  is  a  pauper,  as  Til  clearly  show  thee ; 

For,  were  he  rich,  how,  when  himself  established    650 

Th'  Olympic  contest,  where  he  congregates 

The  whole  of  Greece  each  fifth  revolving  year. 

Would  he  an  olive  garland  have  proclaimed 

As  meed  to  the  victorious  combatants  ? 

Which  better  had  been  gold,  if  he  were  rich?         655 
Chr.  Truly  by  this  he  shows  he  honours  wealth ; 

For,  sparing  and  desirous  to  spend  nought, 

He  crowns  with  trifling  wreaths  the  conqueror's  brow, 

And  keeps  the  riches  in  his  own  possession. 
Pov.  A  stain  much  worse  than  poverty  thou  seekest        660 

To  fix  upon  him,  if  with  all  his  wealth 

He  is  thus  sordid  and  attach'd  to  gain. 
Chr.  May  Jove  destroy  thee  with  thine  olive  crown ! 
PoT.  That  you  should  dare  to  contradict,  and  tell  us 

Your  blessings  are  not  all  through  Poverty  !  665 

Chr.  From  Hecate  this  may  be  ascertain'd^, 

*  'AXX'  M  KpovucaiQ  X^futiQ  Svrwc  Xtifuivrtc 
Adjccthret  derived  from  Satuni,  as  Kpovui,  Kpovued,  and  KpoviTwa,  (n.  1053,  ai^ 
T  A  KpiwKifo^,)  denote  whatever  has  beoome  obsolete  and  worn  oat  through  age — 
«p<»o»C  df>xa^C*  X^povc*  (Schol.  ad  Vesp.  1480.  iLvaioBiirovQ'  like  Horace's 
€Hice»lu  non  txaudku  Cethegit,  ad.  Pis.  50.)  The  French  translator  renders  the  ei- 
climttion  with  much  spirit, "  Oh !  les  deux  vieuz  radotans,  avec  leur  esprit  du  temps 
jaAsr 

«  Tkia  Kne  allvdea  to  the  supper  prepared  by  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 

VOL.  I.  D 


a4«  PLUTUS.  [Act  n.  Se.  vj 

Whether  'tis  better  to  be  rich  or  poor. 
For  she  herself  declares,  that  month  by  month. 
Out  of  their  store  the  wealthy  send  a  supper,  - 

Which  the  poor  snatch  away  'ere  'tis  serv'd  up.       670 
Hence  to  your  deadly  destiny. 
Nor  mutter  in  the  least  degree, 
For  ne'er  shalt  thou  conviction  reach  ^ ; 
Pov.  O  city  Argos,  hear  his  speech  •. 

Chk.  Call  Pauson  for  a  fellow  guest.  675 

Pov.  What  sorrow  moves  my  hapless  breast! 

Chr.  Hence  to  the  crows  with  swiftness  fly, 

Pov.  And  whither  upon  earth  shall  I? 

Chr.  Into  the  stocks — no  more  delay,  ^ 

But  expedite  the  destined  way.  >       680 

Pov.  Me  soon  yourselves  shall  thence  convey.  3 

Chr.  Then  wilt  thou  trace  thy  journey  home ; 

But  now  destruction  is  thy  doom. 

[drives  off  Poverty. 

every  new  moon,  in  a  place  where  three  roads  met,  and  where  stood  an  image  of 
Diana  triformitt  hence  it  was  called  'Ecarijc  ^elirvov*  which  passed  afterwards 
into  a  proverb,  to  signify  a  vile  feast,  worthy  of  paupers.  In  this  respect  Ihe  Athe«. 
nians  differed  greatly  from  their  constant  enemies  and  rivals,  the  Lacedsemonians, 
concerning  whom  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus,  asks  *'  What  use  or  enjoyment 
of  riches,  (namely,  at  Sparta,)  what  peculiar  display  of  magnificence  could  there 
be,  where  the  poor  man  went  to  the  same  refreshment  with  the  rich."  iience  the 
observation  that  it  was  only  at  Sparta  where  Plutus  (according  to  the  proverb) 
was  kept  blind,  and  like  an  image,  destitute  of  life  or  motion.  (Langhorne*s 
Plutarch,  i.  113.) 

*  This  is  expressed  by  the  same  verb  repeated  in  the  original : 

Ov  yap  Ttiviig,  oifS'  ^v  irtiayQ, 

«  The  first  part  of  this  line  is  found  in  fragment  v.  of  the  Telephus  of  Euripides, 
the  latter  is  from  the  Medea,  (v.  169.)  from  which  tragedy  our  poet  has  transferred 
many  passages  into  the  Plutus  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  laugh,  see  note  on 
V.  437.  This  exclamation  of  Poverty,  as  Fischer  observes,  shows,  that  the  Argires,' 
inhabitants  of  Argos,  a  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  were  very  poor,  or  at  least*  that 
they  preferred  poverty  to  wealth.  Pauson,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  was  a 
wietchedly  poor  portrait  painter,  satirically  named  again  in  the  Achamians,  with 
the  epithet,  ira\nr6viipoQ%  whence  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  disreputable, 
character;  again  in  the  Thesmophor.  v.  949,  IIav(ra>v  akfiircu,,  icai  yifvrfvcr 
His  wretchedness  was  so  great  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb,  Ilavffwvoc  irrwxore^, 
po^'  We  may  here  remark  in  favour  of  uur  poet,  that  it  is  not  casual,  still  less  vir» 
tuous  poverty,  but  vice  in  rags  which  is  marked  by  the  blasting  expression  of  his^ 
Adlirical  reprobation. 


670—705.]  PLUTUS.  36 

And  to  be  rich,  my  better  fate. 
While  lengtben*d  woes  thy  head  await.  685 

Ble.  My  revels  o'er  the  wealthy  heap, 

With  wife  and  children  would  I  keep. 
Cleans*d  by  the  bath  from  every  stain, 
And  mock  at  Poverty *s  hard-working  train. 
Chr.  This  cursed  woman  is  departed  from  us.  690 

Then  let  us  all  in  haste  together  lead 
The  god  in  i£sculapius*s  fane  to  sleep. 
Ble.  And  let  us  not  delay,  lest  any  one 

Come  and  prevent  us  from  some  previous  work. 
Chr.  Boy  Cario,  you  must  bring  the  carpets  out,  695 

lieading  in  Plutus  as  the  law  directs. 
And  other  rites  that  are  prepar'd  within. 

[Ejcit  into  the  temple^ 
(The  Choral  Song  is  wanting.) 

ACT  III.   SCENE  I. 
Cario  enters  from  the  temple  in  haste. 

Car.  O  ye  old  men,  who  oft  with  scoop*d  bread  sup^ 
At  the  Thesean  feasts  on  scanty  meal. 
How  prosperous  are  ye  in  your  blessed  lot,  700 

And  others  who  possess  an  honest  mind ! 

Cho.  What  is*t,  O  best  of  friends  ?   for  thou  appearest 
To  come  a  messenger  of  some  good  thing. 

Chr.  The  master  is  in  a  most  prosperous  state. 

Or  rather  Plutus's  self— for,  lately  blind,  705 

His  eyes  have  gain*d  their  clear  and  perfect  sight  *, 


'  ""O  wkMTa  Otifftioioi  /uftwrriXfifiivoi'  This  festival  was  held  at  Athens  on  the 
eighth  day  of  each  month,  and  a  temple  built,  and  divine  honours  paid  to  Theseus, 
in  mcinoty  of  the  Athenians  being  brought  together  into  one  city  from  the  country 4 
the  eighth  day  was  chosen,  because,  on  that  day  of  the  month,  Hecatombeon, 
{ July,)  Theseus  came  from  Troeien,  a  city  of  Argolis,  to  Athens,  Cario's  address 
le  tlM  M  men  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Bergler.  «  Before  this  time  as  often  as  you 
vupped  at  the  foast  of  llieseus,  on  account  of  your  poverty,  you  fed  00  scanty  fare ; 
b«t  mow  food  will  not  be  wanting  to  you,  since  Plutus  has  recovered  his  sight,  and 
wiH  enrich  all  the  good  whom  formerly  he  was  not  able  to  find."  The  word  ^c- 
^««riXi||Uyot  is  interpreted  by  the  Scholiast  c^wx^^vrec. 

9 'E^t^mtArttrai  Kai  \t\dfiirpvvTai  c5pac*    This  line,  according  to  the  Scho- 

d2 


36  PLUTUS.  [Act  hi.  Sc.  ii. 

Thanks  to  the  good  physician  iSscuIapius. 
Cho.  Thy  words  deserve  my  gratitude  and  joy. 
Car.  Thou  must  rejoice,  whether  thou  wilt  or  not. 
Cho.  I  will  proclaim  the  sire  of  beauteous  sons  ^9  710 

Mortals*  great  luminary  iSsculapius. 

SCENE  II. 

Wife  of  Chremylus. 

WiF.  What  can  this  noise  be?   some  good  news  announced? 

For  in  this  expectation  I  long  since 

Have  sat  at  home  awaiting  his  arrival. 
Car.  With  all  despatch,  O  mistress,  bring  some  wine,     715 

That  thou  may'st  drink  too,  for  thou  lov*st  it  much; 

Since  all  good  things  I  bring  to  thee  together. 
WiF.  And  where  are  they  ? 
Car.  From  what  shall  be  declared 

Thou  wilt  know  quickly. 
WiF.  Finish  then  the  telling. 

Car.  Now  list,  and  I  will  tell  thee  every  thing  7^0 

From  head  to  foot. 
WiF.  Nay,  not  upon  my  head.  ^ 

Car.  What  not  the  good  things  which  have  happen*d  ? 
WiF.  Not 

The  things  themselves. 
Car.  Now  soon  as  ever  we 

liast,  is  from  the  Phineus,  a  satirical  drama  of  Sophocles.  These  verbs  ate  used 
in  the  opposite  significations  of  destroying  and  restoring,  clearing  and  obscuring 
the  sight.    Euripides  in  his  (Edipus,  (Frag.  iii.  ap.  Musgr.)  says, 

*E^Oftfia  TOVftev  xai  SiSWvfUv  xSpaQ. 
which  Aristophanes  appears  to  have  parodied  here,    llie  expression  in  the  next 
line  is  remarkable, 

'AfTcXifirioi;  vai&vog  liffuvwq  tvx<uv 
the  word  Ilaiuiv  or  Tiatdv  being  applied  by  the  author  of  the  Orphic  hymns  and 
others  indiscriminately  to  iEsculapius  and  his  reputed  father,  Apollo. 

^  Aristophanes  calls  the  great  physician  evirac^a,  as  being  the  father  of  a  noblf 
progeny,  Poda'irius,  Machaon,  Jason,  Panacea,  and  Hygeia.  In  the  next  line  he 
is  with  much  propriety  styled  luya  fiporotvi  ^lyyoc,  as  having  just  restored  sight 
to  the  blind  Plutus,  (^yyoc  tnarfipiav,  Gl.  Cod.  Par.  Victor.)  Spanheim  in  his 
note  on  v.  701,  observes  that  two  of  the  daughters  of  iEsculapins  are  named  from 
verbs  allied  to  the  art  of  healing.  'latrw  ab  iao/tai,  and  napcucna,  q.  d.  wolvto^ 
Aickoiiau 


.710—745.]  PLUTUS.  87 

Came  to  the  god,  leading  a  man,  whose  fate 
Was  then  most  wretched^  tho*  now  blest  and  happy 
If  any  other  be,  to  the  sea  we  first  726 

Brought  and  then  bath'd  him. 

WiF.  Blest,  by  Jove,  was  he. 

An  old  man  in  the  cold  sea,  washed  and  drench'd. 

Car.  Then  to  the  temple  of  the  god  we  came. 

But  when  upon  his  shrine  the  cakes  and  offerings'  730 
Were  hallow*d  all ;  your  pulse  with  Vulcan's  flame, 
Plutus  we  laid  to  rest  as  was  the  custom, 
Tl\en  each  of  us  stitched  up  his  pallet  bed. 

WiF.  And  were  there  others  who.  required  the  god  ? 

Car.  One  Neoclides,  who  indeed  is  blind '',  735 

But  shoots  beyond  those  who  can  see  in  fraud  ; 
And  many  others  variously  diseased. 
Now  when  the  god's  attendant  had  extinguished^ 
The  lights,  and  bade  us  sleep,  enjoining  us, 
Should  any  hear  a  noise,  that  he  be  silent,  740 

We  all  lay  down  in  orderly  condition. 
I  could  not  slumber,  but  a  certain  dish 
Of  pulse  attracted  me,  placed  not  far  off 
The  head  of  an  old  woman,  towards  which  I 
Was  seiz*d  with  vehement  desire  to  creep.  745 

Then  looking  upward  I  perceive  the  priest 
Whip  from  the  sacred  table  cakes  and  figs  "'. 

'  U6wa»a  kcU  frpo^afira*  The  former  of  these  words  denotes  cakes  made  of 
flour,  and  oflered  on  the  altar — vpoOvfiara  or  irpoxtvuara,  properly  signifies  of- 
ferings made  preparatoiy  to  the  sacrificial  victim — a  wpb  r^c  Ovatag  voulv  iOog* 
(Gl.  Victor.)  As,  however/  the  words  are  applied  to  the  offering  of  the  poor 
Chfemylus,  the  latter,  which  is  also  read,  must  here  be  understood,  as  denoting  the 
other  offerings^  which  could  be  presented  by  the  rich.  UkXavod  lUog  botrpiov 
(Gl.  Victor.)     But  this  interpretation  is  repudiated  by  Brunck. 

^  This  rhetorician,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  was  a  mark  for  the  satire  of  the 
comic  poets  of  his  time,  as  a  sycophant,  a  foreigner,  and  purtoiner  of  the  public 
wealth.  He  was  mentioned  again  in  the  comedy,  called  the  Felargi,  but  the  pas- 
sage has  not  been  preserved. 

1  rvn  ©tow 

6  irpoToXoc" 
i.  t.  o  yf  Mjc^poc*  ^ovXoc*  the  »ditttus»  or  keeper  (literally  sweeper)  of  the  temple  of 
.faculapiua.    (Ompare  Euripides,  Ion,  114 — 123). 

■  ro^  fOoic    On  this  word  the  Scholiast  remarks :  'Arrucoi  {kiv  fioyoffvXXa- 


38  PLUTUS.  [Act  ni.  Sc.  ii. 

And  after  this  he  circled  all  the  shrine^^ 

If  chance  some  cake  should  any  where  be  left. 

These  in  a  certain  sack  he  consecrated.  750 

And  I  who  thought  the  action  very  holy. 

Got  on  my  legs  to  seize  the  dish  of  pap. 

WiF.  You  hardy  villain,  feared  you  not  the  god  ? 

Car.  Aye,  by  the  gods,  did  I,  lest  he  o*  the  crown. 

Should  beat  me  in  our  race  unto  the  dish,  756 

Of  which  the  priest  had  given  me  previous  warning  ^. 

But  soon  as  the  old  woman  heard  my  noise. 

She  gently  rais*d  her  hand  ;  then  with  a  hiss, 

I  seized  it  by  my  teeth,  as  if  I  were  • 

A  cheek-swollen  serpent — straijghtway  she  withdrew 

Her  hand  again,  and  having  wrapt  herself  761 

Within  the  coverlid,  lay  quietly. 

Scented  by  fear  more  strongly  than  a  weazle. 

Much  of  the  pottage  then  I  swallow*d  down. 

And  afterwards  I  rested,  being  full.  765 

WiF.  Came  not  the  god  among  you  then  ? 

Car.  Not  yet. 

But  after  this  a  prank  ridiculous 
I  played — for  at  his  coming  I  discharg'd 
A  mighty  power  of  wind  from  my  blown  stomach. 

WiF.  No  doubt  with  this  he  straight  was  horrified.  770 

Car.  Not  he,  but  one  Jaso,  following,  blush*d ; 
While  Panacea,  with  averted  looks. 
Her  nostril  held,  for  I  exhale  not  incense. 

WiF.  And  for  himself? 

Car.  By  Jupiter  he  car'd  not. 

WiF.fThou  speakest  of  him  as  a  churlish  god.  775 

Car.  Not  I,  by  Jove,  but  one  who  feeds  on  dirt. 


/3ft»c  01  ^9oig,  6  Sk  KaXXi/xaxoCi  (Fr.  337.)  ^Ooiac  &vtI  tov  trXaieovvrac,  irtit' 
fiara.     So  Pbotius  in  his  Lexicon,  says,  ^9otc  ovofia  irXarovvroc* 

■*  Mc  TTpovSiSd^aTo'  viz.  That  iEsculapius  would  come  to  heal  the  sick. 

®  'Qc  vaptiaQ  «^v  o^t^.  Lucan,  ia  his  curious  and  poetical  description  of  Afri- 
can serpents,  (Pbars.  ix.  721.)  speaks  of  this  snake  as,  contentut  iter  eaudd  ml- 
care  Pareat,  It  is  reckoned  among  the  class  of  gnathones,  or  buccones,  irapA  rh 
IrrjpOai  rag  napiiaQ»  Schol.)  This  serpent  was  said  to  inhabit  the  temple  •f 
iflsculapius,  and  its  bite  supposed  to  be  innoxious. 


550f-80a}  ,  PLUTUS,  50 

WiF.  Out,  wretch.  I — 

Car.  Than  straight  I  sconc*d  myself  through  fear. 

While  he  in  very  orderly  ^survey, 
Traveird  his  rounds  of  all  the  maladies. 
The  boy  then  plac'd  before  him  a  stone  mortar,       780 
A  pestle^  and  small  chest. 

WiF.  Of  stone, 

Car.  By  Jove, 

Not  so— at  least  the  casket. 

WiF.  But  how  could'st 

Thou  see,  O  most  abandoned  wretch,  who  say'st 
Thou  wast  so  wrapped  up  ? 

Car.  Thro*  my  gaberdme. 

For  it  has  chinks,  by  Jove,  and  not  a  few.  785 

And  first  of  all  he  undertook  to  pound 

A  cataplastic  drug  for  Neoclides ; 

Having  thrown  in  three  heads  of  Tenian  garlic  p, 

Thea  mingling  in  the  mortar  bray'd  together,. 

Squill  juice  and  mastic-wort,  then  afterwards  790 

He  moisten*d  all  with  Sphettian  vinegar. 

Then  plaster'd  his  inverted  eyelids  o'er. 

To  make  the  sharper  pain ;  he  with  a  shout 

Burst  forth  and  fled  :  but  with  a  smile  the  god       794 

Thus  spoke— ^'  sit  here  now  covered  o*er  with  plaster. 

That  I  may  stop  your  oaths  in  court,  and  give  you  *> 

A  fair  excuse  to  swear  you  could  not  come." 

WiF.  How  wise  the  god  is !  how  he  loves  the  state ! 
Then  he  sat  near  to  Pluto,  and  first  touch*d 
His  head,  then  taking  up  a  clean  half  napkin  ^         800 
He  rubb'd  the  eyelids  round— while  Panacea 

'  The  island  of  Tenos,  in  the  ^gean  sea,  near  Andros,  called  likewise  Ophiusa, 
.firom  the  serpents  and  scorpions  with  which  it  abounded,  or  from  the  odour  of  the 
garlic  which  puts  them  to  flight,  was  famous  for  the  excellence  of  that. herb;  as 
Sphettus,  a  borough  of  Attica,  was  for  that  of  its  wine  ;  or  its  men  with  wits  as 
abarp  as  Tinegar;  whence  the  expression,  d^iiQ  o«  l^riTTiot, 

4  "Iv  iwofivvfuvov  travffuf  ct  rijc  icieXijfftac*  The  interpretation  followed  in 
this  di£Bcult  passage,  is  that  of  Fischer,  Bergler,  and  Invernizius. 

'  KaOaphv  i^fUTvliiov.  One  of  the  Scholiasts  here  reads  i}furvfi/3tov,  which  he 
interprets*  ftavriXiov.  It  is  an  Egyptian  word,  and  like  many  others  of  that  origin^ 
written  indifferently  with  or  without  the  ft. 
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Envelop'd  with  a  purple  cloth  his  head. 

And  all  his  visage — then  the  godhead  whistled* 

While  from  the  fane  forth  at  that  signal  leap'd 

Two  serpents  of  enormous  magnitude  *.  805 

WiF.  O  gracious  gods ! 

Car.  These  gliding  quietly 

Under  the  purple  cloak^  the  eyelids  lick'd» 
At  least  I  think  so ;  and  before  you  could 
Have  dnmk  ten  cups  of  wine»  up  Plutus,  madanii 
Stood  on  his  legs  endu*d  with  perfect  sight.  810 

I  clapp'd  my  hands  through  pleasure,  and  awak*d 
The  master — ^whilst  within  the  shrine,  the  god 
And  the  two  serpents  straightway  disappeared. 
But  as  to  those  who  near  his  couch  reclin*d| 
Wot  you  the  embraces  they  bestow'd  on  Plutus,      815 
The  whole  night  having  watched  till  the  day  shone  Z 
But  I  bestowed  much  praise  upon  the  god. 
That  sight  to  Plutus  he  had  quickly  given. 
And  rendered  Neoclides  still  more  blind. 

WiF.  What  mighty  power  thou  hast,  O  master  monarch !  8^ 
But  tell  me  where  is  Plutus  ? 

Car.  He  is  coming. 

There  was  around  him  an  excessive  crowd. 
For  those  who  erst  were  men  of  probity. 
With  but  spare  means  of  life,  saluted  him, 
All  greeting  him  in  pleasurable  guise.  SSS 

But  such  as  were  possessed  of  wealthy  substance. 
Which  they  had  not  acquir  d  by  honest  means. 
The  brows  contracted  of  their  cloudy  visage  * ; 


*  'YTTip^vtit  rb  luyiBoQ.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  serpents  should  issue- 
forth  at  the  first  signal  given  by  ^Esculapius,  since  it  appears  from  coins  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity,  that  serpents  were  formerly  consecrated  as  ministers  to  the 
god — and  that  ^^scnlapius  himself  was  conveyed  to  Epidaurus,  and  thence  to 
Rome,  under  the  form  of  an  enormous  dragon,  (Spanheim,)  who  mentions  having 
received  from  the  royal  collection,  a  remarkable  coin  with  the  bearded  and  laurelled 
liead  of  iEsculapius  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  an  inscription,  ASKAHIIIOS 
EniAA,  {'EmdavpioQt)  see  Horace,  Sat.  i.  3.  27,  and  DindorTs  note. 

'  ^  'O^pvc  ffvviipav  iffKv9pi!nraZovff  ana.  This  contraction  of  the  brows  and 
stern  expression  of  countenance  are»  as  Dindorf  observes,  the  index  of  insolence  or 
sadness  arising  from  too  long  abstinence  from  food,  er  the  endurance  of  any  other 
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Meanwhile  the  others  followed  with  crown'd  heads. 

Laughing  and  uttering  shouts  of  prosperous  omen.   830 

Whilst  with  its  measured  steps  the  old  men's  shoe 

Resounded — ^but  go  all  with  one  accord. 

Dance,  leap,  and  make  your  choral  rerolutions. 

For  no  one  at  your  entrance  shall  announce. 

That  there  remains  no  flour  within  the  sack.  835 

WiF.  By  Hecate,  for  such  good  news  I'd  bind  thee 
With  the  collar  of  the  order  of  bak'd  loaves. 

Car.  Delay  not  any  longer,  for  the  men 
Are  near  the  door  already. 

Wip.  Come  now,  I 

Will  go  and  bear  the  sweetmeats  too  within  <*.         840 
As  if  in  token  of  new  purchased  eyes.  [ExiL 

Car.  But  I  for  my  part  hare  a  mind  to  meet  them. 

{The  Choral  Song  is  wanting.) 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  VhVTVsJrom  the  temple  of  jEsculapiuSy  followed  by  a 

great  multitude  of  persons. 

Plu.  First  to  the  sun  I  pay  my  adoration'. 

Next  to  the  illustrious  soil  of  holy  Pallas, 

bodily  ailment.    JuYcnal  appears  to  hare  imitated  this  passage  in  his  thirteenth 
Satiie,  (v.  215.) 

densissima  ruga 

Cogitnr  in  frontem  vetnt  acri  dncta  Falemo. 
(Cempaxe  Matt.  Ti.  16.) 

"  KaTaxJotriULTa 
"Qawtp  vttaviiTOunv  d^OaXnoig  lyu' 
The  latter  end  is  used  prdtter  txtpectationem  for  SoiiXoig*  and  the  lines  alluded  to  a 
cttstom  of  antiquity,  in  compliance  with  which  the  masters  and  mistress  of  a  newly 
'purchased  slave  poured  over  his  head  sweetmeats  or  confections  of  nuts,  figs,  and 
hooey.  The  wife  of  Chremylus  calls  the  eyes  of  Plutus  vcmv^rovc,  because  he  had 
then  recovered  his  sight,  and  was  about  to  enter  their  house  for  the  first  time,  and 
she  wishes  to  impart  to  him  his  share  of  sweetmeats,  for  the  good  omen's  soke. 

*  This  speech  of  Plutus,  as  Dindorf  remarks,  exhibits  a  kind  of  abruptness.  We 
may  conclude  that,  before  he  came  out  of  the  temple,  he  had  been  returning  his 
thanks  to  ^sculapins,  etc.,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  opening  line, 

JLai  TpoffKVvtii  yk  trpSna  iikv  r6v''HXtov. 
He  first  adores  or  salutes  the  sun,  whose  light  he  now  sees  after  a  long  interval,  as 
■MO  are  accustomed  to  g^reet  newly-recovered  friends — next,  the  soil  of  Attica, 
noXXo^  cXf  cviv  fciiov,  where  Stephanus  Byzantinas  in  his  'AO^voi  reads  icXf  c- 
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And  all  the  land  of  Cecrops,  which  receives  me*     845 

I  am  asham'd  of  my  calamity, 

Who  unawares  consorted  with  such  meni 

And  fled  from  those  worthy  of  my  acquaintance. 

Without  discretion — oh !  unhappy  me, 

Who  rightfully  did  neither  this  nor  that.  850 

But  having  now  turn'd  to  a  different  course. 

Hereafter  I  will  show  to  all  mankind, 

That  to  the  wicked  I  gave  up  myself. 

With  an  unwilling  mind. 

Chr.  Go  to  the  dogs — 

How  troublesome  are  friends  who  straight  appear^   8S5 
When  one  is  prosperous !   for  they  push  and  break 
My  shins,  each  manifesting  some  goodwilL 
For  who  did  not  salute  me  ?   What  a  crowd 
Of  old  men  circled  me  not  in  the  forum  ? 

WiF.  O  most  belov'd  of  men,  hail  .thou,  and  thou!  860 

Come  now,  for  'tis  the  custom,  that  I  take 
And  pour  these  sweetmeats  o'er  thee. 

Plu.  By  no  means. 

For  when  I  enter  first  into  the  house 
With  my  recover'd  sight,  'tis  not  becoming 
To  bear  out  aught,  but  rather  to  bring  in.  865 

WiF.  Will  you  not  then  accept  these  sweet  aspersions  ? 

Plu.  Within  beside  your  hearth  as  is  the  custom. 
Then  too  we  shall  avoid  that  affectation  '• 
For  it  is  not  becoming  in  the  poet 
To  scatter  figs  and  sweetmeats,  by  these  means       870 

vrjv  iroXiv,  thus,  particularly  designating  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  although  the 
common  reading  is  that  of  the  Scholiast,  who  interprets  irtSov  by  iSa^o^ — compare 
a  fragment  of  the  Husbandmen,  quoted  by  Hephsstion,  (viii.  apud  Branck.) 
Xatpe  Xtirapbv  tcLTTitov,  obOap  dyaBrjQ  x^^^S- 

y  Ol  ^aivofiivoi  irapaxpfjtia.  From  a  passage  in  Lucian's  Misanthrope*  a  dm- 
matic  dialogue,  founded  upon  this  play,  btr^pavoiitvoi  tov  xpv<T(ov.  Hemsterhu- 
sius  very  probably  conjectures,  that  Aristophanes  made  use  of  the  word  oc^aivi' 
fitvoi  here,  which  certainly  possesses  more  of  the  camica  virlus  than  oc  ^ly^/ic- 
voi. 

*  The  word  here  used  of  raillery  (t6v  <f>6pTov)  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  sense. 
.  'l*he  various  glosses  render  it  by  rijv  fUfA\l/iv,  xai  Tt)v  Karnyop'tav  ^oyov,  x^^Q^* 
perhaps  it  may  be  interpreted  a  heavy  weight  of  blame. 
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Compelling  the  spectators'  merriment. 
WiF.  Thou  speakest  well ;  for  Dexinicus  here  * 
Hath  risen,  as  if  to  snatch  away  the  figs. 


ACT  IV-  SCENE  L 

Enter  Cario. 

Car.  How  sweet  it  is  to  prosper,  O  my  friends. 

And  this  with  no  expenditure  from  home !  875 

For  there  bath  burst  into  our  house  a  heap 

Of  goods  with  no  injustice  on  our  parts. 

The  bread-bin  is  replenish'd  with  white  flour. 

The  amphorae  with  dark  well-flavour'd  wine  ^ ; 

(So  sweet  is  the  condition  to  grow  rich,)  880 

While  all  the  vessels  are  so  full  of  silver 

And  gold  as  to  excite  astonishment. 

Our  well  is  full  of  oil,  with  myrrh  our  cruets,   - 

Our  roof  with  figs  :  each  jar  for  vinegar, 

Each  dish,  each  pipkin  has  been  chang'd  to  copper ; 

The  rotten  chargers  that  once  held  our  fish. 

You  now  may  see  converted  into  silver  ; 

Our  very  mousetrap  straight  is  ivory  * ; 

*  The  Scholiast  reads  the  name  SivueoQ,  aod  says,  that  he  was  a  thierish  lick- 
fiBast.    Bentley  proposes  to  read 

Ed  Traw  \iytic  ox^og  Sk  ^tviKhg  ovTOfrL' 
foreigners  being  admitted  to  the  feast  of  the  Yemal  Dionysia,  (see  note  on  Achar- 
mans,  355»  and  the  concluding  line  of  the  Knights,)  but  this  line  is  manifestly  in- 
correct, as  it  contains  a  dactyl  in  the  fourth  place  ;  and  that  proposed  by  Hemster- 
hnsius :  dXXca;  Ai^iviKOQ  ovrovi,  is  still  more  anomalous,  presenting  a  Cretic,  or 
Amphimilcer,  in  the  same  situation. 

k  0(  ^  dfi^pifQ  oivov  fikXavoc  &y9o<rfniov.  The  ancients,  especially  the  Greeks, 
held  in  great  esteem,  wine,  which,  like  the  French  vin  de  Bourgogne,  regaled  the 
ol£ictory  organs  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers.  To  this  taste  frequent  allusions  are 
to  be  found  in  ancient  authors.  (See  the  Frogs,  v.  82.  Ecclesiazus,  11 16.)  The 
strong  perfume  of  these  wines  was  caused  either  by  pouriog  unguents  over  them,  or 
by  infusing  flowery  and  aromatic  essences  into  their  composition.  Hence  Virgil's 
injunction,  (G.  iv.  279.) 

Hujus  (amelli)  odorato  radices  incoque  Baccho. 

*  This  interpretation  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Julius  Pollux,  (X.  155.)  whose 
words  are,  'Apurro^vfic  Iv  nXovr^  liirbv  rt^v  fivdypav  icaXcc.  So  the  French 
translator,  notre  ratiere  est  denenue  tout  d  coup  d*ivoiri ;  it  is  certain,  as  Brunck 
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With  golden  staters  we  domestics  play 

At  odd  and  even :  using  stones  no  longer  890 

To  cleanse  ourselves,  but  in  our  luxury, 

The  heads  and  stalks  of  garlic  altogether. 

And  now  within  the  master  sacrifices 

In  laurel  crown  a  sow,  a  goat,  and  ram. 

But  the  smoke  sent  me  out ;  for  I  could  not  895 

Remain  within,  since  it  attack'd  my  eyelids.         [^Exit. 

SCENE  11. 

Chremylus,  a  Just  Man,  and  his  Servant. 

J.  M.  Follow  me,  boy,  and  go  we  to  the  god. 

Chr.  Holla,  who*s  this  advancing  ? 

J.  M .  *Tis  a  man 

Who  erst  was  wretched,  but  is  prosperous  now. 

Chr.  *Tis  plain  thou  art,  as  thine  appearance  shows,       900 
One  of  the  good. 

J.  M.  Most  surely. 

Chr.  Then  what  needs't  thou? 

J.  M.  Fm  going  to  the  god ;  for  he's  the  cause 
Of  many  blessings  to  me — from  my  sire 
Much  substance  I  received,  and  this  was  wont 
To  aid  my  friends  in  their  necessities,  905 

Which  course  1  judg'd  to  be  of  use  in  life. 

Chr.  Then  soon  thy  wealth  deserted  thee  ? 

J.  M.  Full  soon. 

Chr.  And  thou  wert  wretched  after  that  ? 

J.  M.  Entirely. 

I  thought  indeed  to  have  as  certain  friends. 
Those  whom  when  needy  I  had  benefited,  910 

If  ever  I  should  want ;  but  they  aside 
Turn'd  with  averted  look  and  saw  me  not. 

Chr.  And  well  I  know  that  they  derided  you. 

contends  in  a  long  and  learned  note  on  this  passage,  than  an  ivory  lanthom,  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  spoken  of  by  Piautus  in  the  Araphitryo, — Quo  ambutas  tu  qui  FWi- 
canum,  in  cmrnu  conclutum  gerit? — and  not  being  transparent,  would  prove  but 
an  unserviceable  addition  to  the  transformed  kitchen  utensils  so  bumoroosly  enu- 
merated by  Cario.  The  line,  as  written  by  Aristophanes,  was  probably 
'O  t  liwbg  fifuv  l^awivfiQ  IXc^avrivoc- 
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J.  M.  Entirely  so^  for  squalid  poverty 

Of  household  goods  destroy'd  me. 
Chr.  But  not  now.      915 

J.  M.  Wherefore  with  justice  hither  am  I  come 

To  supplicate  the  deity. 
Chr.  But  tell  me 

How  this  worn  mantle  which  your  servant  bears 

Concerns  the  god  ? 
J.  M.  This  too  I  come  to  offer 

A  votive  gift  to  the  divinity.  920 

Chr.  That  robe  in  which  thou  wert  initiated 

At  the  great  mysteries? 
J.  M.  NO|  but  I  shuddered 

For  thirteen  years  in  it. 
Chr.  But  for  the  shoes  ? 

J.  M.  These  have  endured  the  wintry  storms  with  me. 
Chr.  And  brought'st  thou  these  as  offerings  ?  925 

J.  M.  Yes,  by  Jove. 

Chr.  a  precious  set  of  gifts  you  bring  the  god. 

Enier  a  Sycophant  with  his  Witness  and  Cario. 

Syc.  AlaSy  ill  fated  me,  how  am  I  lost ! 

Three  times  imhappy,  and  four  times  and  five, 

Twelve  and  ten  thousand  times — alas,  alas  ! 

With  fate  thus  overbearing  am  I  mix'd  **.  930 

Chr.  Apollo,  who  avertest  ills,  and  ye, 

Propitious  gods,  what  evil  hath  this  man 

£ndur*d? 
Syc  Do  I  not  now  endure  sad  ills, 

Who  have  lost  all  the  substance  of  my  house 

Thro*  this  god*s  means,  who  shall  again  be  blind,    935 

If  justice  fail  not  ? 

*  0&r«tf  wo\v^6p(ft  ovyKiKpafiai  Sainovu    With  this  line»  Fischer  coropaves. 

Soph.  Antig.  1316. 

ittXaia  Sk  ffvyKkxpafiai  Sva* 

And,  Ajaz,  900. 

TfiK/iii<r<ravio  Irr^f  rfSt  ffvyiciKpafikvfiv. 

So  Seneca  in  his  book  de  Divin&  Provideoti^,  eulogizing  the  character  of  Cato  in 

lui  advcnityy  says,  £cce  par  Deo  dignum ;  vir  fortis  cum  mnld  fortund  compo^ 
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J.  M.  I  almost,  methinks. 

The  matter  comprehend :  for  there  approaches 

A  certain  man  in  evil  plight,  who  seems 

To  be  of  a  bad  mark — 
Chr.  By  Jupiter, 

He  suffers  justly  that  he  perishes.  d40 

Syc.  Where,  where  is  he  who  promis'd  by  himself* 

That  he  would  presently  make  us  all  rich, 

If  he  again  receiv'd  his  former  sight, 

But  he  much  more  hath  prov*d  the  loss  of  many? 
Chr.  And  whom  then  has  he  treated  thus  i 
Syc.  Myself.  405 

Chr.  What?  wert  thou  one  of  the  housebreaking  wretches? 
Syc.  By  Jove,  there's  nothing  sound  in  either  of  you. 

Nor  can  it  be  that  ye  have  not  my  money. 
Car.  How  fiercely  comes  this  sycophant,  O  Ceres ! 

'Tis  clear  that  he  is  urg*d  by  furious  hunger.  950 

Syc.  Will  you  not  then  go  quickly  to  the  forum  ? 

For  there  thou  must  be  tortured  on  the  wheel. 

Into  confession  of  thy  villanies. 
Car.  Lament  thyself. 
O.  M.  By  the  preserving  Jove, 

This  god  is  of  much  worth  to  all  the  Greeks,  955 

If  in  a  cursed  manner  he*ll  destroy 

Those  curs'd  informers. 
Syc.  What  ?  derid'st  thou  me. 

Who  hast  been  a  partaker  in  the  crime  ?  960 

For  whence  hadst  thou  this  cloak  ?   since  yesterday, 

I  saw  thee  with  a  tattered  gaberdine. 
J.M.  I  care  nought  for  thee — since  I  wear  this  ring  ^ 

Purchased  of  Eudamus  for  a  drachma. 


*  To  this  verse  one  of  the  MSS.  prefixes  the  words,  trerot  ovKofavriig,  u  if  two 
Sycophants  came  forth  upon  the  scene,  and  the  second  were  now  taking  his  turn 
to  speak ;  and  the  hurried  way  in  which  the  question  is  asked,  renders  it  most  pro- 
bable that  another  speaker  is  here  intended  by  Aristophanes. 

'  Aristophanes  in  this  passage,  alludes  to  the  story  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
is  said  to  have  possessed  a  ring  taken  from  a  dead  man,  formed  within  the  body  of 
a  brazen  horse,  of  such  efficacy,  that,  by  its  assistance,  be  could  transport  himself 
whithersoever  he  might  desire.    The  Just  Man  here  affirms,  that  he  possesses  a  si* 
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Chil  But  it  is  nought  against  a  8lanclerer*s  bite.  J963i 

Syc.  Now,  is  not  this  a  crowning  insolence ! 

You  laugh — but  say  not  what  your'e  doing  here. 

For  here  you're  after  nothing  that  is  good. 
Chr.  By  Jove,  not  thine,  at  least,  know  that  right  well. 
Stc.  For  at  my  cost,  by  Jupiter,  you'll  sup.  970 

Chr.  M ay'st  thou  in  truth  be  with  thy  witness  burst. 

And  full  of  emptiness. 
Syc.  Will  you  deny  me  ? 

There  is  within  a  most  accursed  great  store 

Of  fish  in  fragments  and  of  roasted  meats. 

[Eugh,  eughy  eughj  eugh,  etc.  (as  if  smelling). 
Chr«  Poor  starveling  wretch,  smell'st  aught  ?  ,975 

J.  M.  The  cold  perchance. 

Since  he  is  cloth'd  in  such  a  ragged  garment. 
Syc.  Is  this  to  be  endur  $1,  O  Jove  and  gods. 

That  these  men  treat  me  thus  with  insolence  ? 

Ah  me,  how  griev'd  I  am,  that  one  so  good  980 

And  patriotic  as  myself  should  suffer 

This  ill  return? 
Chr.  Thou  good  and  patiriotic  ? 

Syc.  As  no  man  else. 

Chr.  Then  answer  my  demand. 

Syc.  Whatis't? 

Chr.  Art  thou  a  husbandman  ? 

Syc.  Dost  think 

I  am  so  crazy  yet  ? 
Chr.  a  merchant  then  ?  985 

Syc.  Yes,  I  affect  to  be  at  least,  whene'er 

Occasion  serves. 
Chr.  What  then  ?   hast  thou  been  taught^ 

A  trade  ? 
Syc.  Not  I,  indeed,  by  Jupiter. 

Chr.  How  then,  or  whence  hast  thou  lived  on  so  long. 

If  thou  didst  nothing  for  't  ? 


■alar  nog»  bought  of  Eudemos,  which,  though  it  might  have  power  against  the  bite 
of  «crpcnU«  was  of  no  avail  to  cure  that  of  a  sycophant.  (See  Beloe's  Herodotus, 
Clio.  X.  ;q.  and  note  2.) 


48  PLUTUS.  [AcT^  it.  Sc:  ii. 

Stc  I'm  superritor 

Of  state  affairsy  and  of  all  private  men. 
Chiu  Thou?  by  what  cause  induc*d  ? 
Syc.  I  will  it  so*.  990 

Chr.  And  how  could^st  thou  be  honesty  a  wall  breaker ; 

If  for  these  matters  which  in  nought  concern  thee. 

Thou  art  detested  ? 
Syc.  Is't  not  then  my  busineasy 

O  silly  man,  to  benefit  the  state 

As  far  as  I  am  able  ? 
Chr.  And  is  this  995 

A  benefit,  to  play  the  busybody  ? 
Syc.  Yes,  truly  to  assist  th*  established  laws. 

Nor  suffer  it,  should  any  one  transgress  them. 
Chr.  Has  not  the  state  then  constituted  judges 

To  bear  command  ? 
Syc.  And  who  is  the  accuser?         1000 

Chr.  Whoever  will  be. 
Syc.  Therefore  I  am  he. 

So  that  on  me  devolve  the  state  affairs. 
Chr.  By  Jove  it  has  a  wicked  president ; 

But  would*st  thou  not  wish  this,  to  lead  a  life 

Of  quiet  idleness  ? 
Syc.  Nay,  thou  describest  1005 

A  sheep^s  life,  which  admits  of  no  employment. 
Chr.  Would'st  thou  not  change  thy  course  ? 
Syc.  No,  not  if  thou 

Should*st  give  me  Plutus'  self,  and  Battus*  benzoin  ^ 


V  Bo^Xo/iot.  Thif  WIS  according  to  the  fonnula  of  tke  Athenian  law,  which 
encovraged  all  the  cittzeni  to  revenge  a  public  wrong,  by  bringing  the  criminal  to 
condign  punishment.  Hence  the  legal  phrase  fiovXtvaitaQ  ypa^ri.  The  con- 
temptuous term  applied  by  Chremylus  to  the  Sycophant  in  the  next  line  (it  rot- 
Xwpvx<)>  may  be  exactly  paralleled  by  the  p^rietum  fterfonor  of  Plauttts,  Psend* 
iT.  2.  22. 

^  The  virtues  of  this  celebrated  plant,  named  silphium  by  the  Greeks,  and  laier- 
pitium  by  the  Romans  (the  modern  gum  benzoin),  principally  found  in  that  part 
of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  called,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  names,  the  BatUi 
country  (see  the  Edinburg  Encyclopedia,  article  Sumatra)^  were  first  made  known 
by  Battus  or  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  Cyrene,  who,  according  to  the  Scholiast, 
erected  a  golden  image  of  their  great  benefactor,  bearing  in  his  hand  this  valuaM* 


590^1025.] ,  PLUTUS.  4fl 

Cna.  Lay  down  thy  cloak  straight. 

Car.  Tis  to  thee  he  speaks. 

Chr.  Then  doff  thy  shoes. 

GiyEi.  All  this  he  says  to  thee.       1010 

Syc.  Whoe'er  of  you  desires  to  make  the  trial. 

Let  him  come  to  me« 
Car.  "  Therefore  I  am  he." 

Syc.  Ahy  wretched  me,  Fm  stript  in  open  day  K 
Car.  For  *tis  thy  wish  to  gain  a  livelihood 

By  handling  the  affairs  of  other  men.  1015 

Syc.  {To  his  witness)  See  you  his  acts?    I  cite  you  to  bear 

witness. 
Chr.  But  he  whom  thou  hast  brought  to  testify, 

Is  fled  away. 
Syc.  Ah  me,  I  am  entrapped 

Alone. 
Car.  Is  this  thy  time  for  exclamation  ? 

Syc.  Ah  me,  again ! 
Car.  Give  thou  the  cloak  to  me,         10^ 

That  I  may  robe  this  sycophant. 
J.  M.  Not  so ; 

For  it  is  long  since  consecrate  to  Pluto. 
Car.  Then  where  can  it  more  properly  be  plac*d, 

Than  round  a  wicked  man  and  house-breaker? 

But  Plutus  it  becomes  us  to  adorn  1025 

With  handsome  garments. 
J.  M.  And  what  use  can  one 

Make  of  these  sandals  ?  tell  me. 

phat.  2(X^y  rh  \ty6iuvov  PaXvaftkXaiov.  It  also  grew  in  Persia,  and  there 
VIS  iBOtber  kind,  called  Magydarit,  the  product  of  Syria  ;  and  it  was  found  very 
abvadaallj  on  mount  Ptmaaius.  On  account  of  its  valuable  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal propertiea,  it  formed  a  great  article  of  export  among  the  Romans.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  ziz.  3)  distinguishes  it  by  the  epithet  Clarimmvm,  and  likewise  says  that 
1^  most  authentic  Greek  historians  affirm  that  it  was  first  discovered  near  the 
gtnl^BS  of  the  Hesperidet  and  the  greater  Syrtis,  seven  years  before  the  founda- 
lioo  otQjnae,  A.  U.  C.  144. 

*  'Airo96tffUu  fuff  ^fdpav*  Cario,  whik  speaking  the  words  which  precede  this 
eoRlaiBStion  ^  the  Sycophant,  is  to  b^  imagined  to  have  approached  him  and 
atiippsd  him  of  kis  cloak  and  shoes.  From  the  verb  dirMofuu  is  formed  dwoio' 
rif^uw,  thtt  bibaU  qqU  in  the  bath  in  which  were  deposited  the  bather's  clothes ; 

VOL.  I.  K 


50  PLUTUS.  [Act.  iv,  Sc.  ii. 

Car.  These  too  straight 

Upon  the  forehead  of  this  sycophant. 

As  on  an  olive,  will  I  fix  with  nails  K 
Syc.  I  take  my  leave,  well  knowing  that  I  am  1030 

Inferior  far  to  you ;  but  should  I  take 

A  yoke-fellow,  though  weak  as  any  fig  ^ 

This  powerful  god  I  will  to  day  compel 

To  give  me  retribution ;  for  that  he. 

Being  but  one,  the  people's  government  10S5 

Clearly  dissolves,  not  having  first  persuaded 

The  citizens'  assembly  nor  the  senate. 
J.  M.  And  since  thou  mov'st  in  all  my  arms  array'd, 

March  to  the  bath,  then  stand  there  fugleman  ""^ 

And  summer  it,  for  I  once  kept  that  post.  1040 

Chr.  But  he  who  keeps  the  bagnio  out  of  doors 

Will  drag  him  by  the  parts  most  sensitive. 

For  on  the  sight  of  him  he  will  perceive 

That  'tis  a  fellow  but  of  evil  mark. 

Let's  in,  that  you  may  supplicate  the  god.  1045 

[They  enter  the  temple. 

{The  Choral  Sang  is  wanting.) 

iu9  ^ftipav  is  opposed  to  vvKTvp,  and  it  is  a  great  exaggeration  of  the  fraud  prac- 
tised on  the  Sycophant,  that  it  takes  place  in  open  day,  whereas  the  Xttwoi^m 
usually  conunitted  their  depredations  under  the  cover  of  night.    So  Horace  (£p.  i. 

2.  32), 

Ut  jugulent  homines,  surgent  de  node  latrones. 

^  "Qffwip  KOTivtp,  TTpoffwarraXtiKrut  rovruL  This  line  alludes  to  the  custom 
among  the  ancients  of  suspending  votive  gifts  by  nails  on  the  trees,  and  especially 
the  wild  olives,  which  were  planted  in  groves  near  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Hence 
Cario,  comparing  the  Sycophant  to  this  tree,  says,  I  will  nail  the  sandals  on  his 
forehead.    UpoffirarraKt^trw  irpo<n|Xa»(fii»,  wpocKap^frw  ^Gl.  Cod.  Par.) 

'  The  poet  in  this  passage  doubtless  alludes  to  the  etymology  of  the  vrord  syeo- 
phant,  one  who  laid  information  against  such  as  were  in  the  habit  of  exporting  figs 
from  Attica.  The  words  ovZvyov  riva  Kai  iHtKivov,  are  clearly  opposed  to  roiurov 
rbv  tffyyphv  Oibv,  in  the  next  line. 

*  Kopv^moc  ifTTfiKutc  0cpotr  i.  e.  standing  like  the  eofyphatu,  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies  attendant  on  the  bath,  stationed  there  to  give  to  the  poor  and  the  idlers 
an  opportunity  of  warming  themselves ;  the  word  being  applied  in  this  sense  as 
well  as  to  denote  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  And  likewise,  as  Hemsterhusiui  says, 
the  bath  itself,  to  which  the  Just  Man  had  been  compelled  by  poverty,  since  his 
fire  at  home  had  lost  its  brightness  before  the  recovery  of  Flatus. 


1030—1065.]  PLUTUS.  51 

ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
An  Old  Woman,  Chremylus,  Chorus. 

O.W.O  dear  old  men,  are  we  indeed  arrived" 

At  this  new  god*s  abode  ?  or  have  we  mi8s*d 

Our  way  entirely  ? 
Cho.  But,  O  damsel,  know 

Thou  at  the  very  portals  art  arrived ; 

For  in  a  very  pretty  way  thou  askest.  1050 

O. W.  Come  now.  111  call  some  one  of  those  within. 
Chr.  Not  so ;  for  I  have  is8u*d  forth  myself. 

But  wherefore  chiefly  thou  art  come,  declare. 
O. W.  Dire  and  unlawful  sufferings  I've  sustain'd, 

O  dearest  friend — for  ever  since  this  god  1055 

Began  to  see,  the  Ufe  which  he  has  caused  me 

Is  not  to  be  endured. 
Chr.  But  what's  the  matter? 

Wert  thou  a  she-informer  'mongst  the  women  ? 
O.W.  By  Jove,  not  I,  indeed. 
Chr.  But  thou  hast  not% 

By  the  judicial  letter,  rul'd  thy  drinking.  1060 

O.W.  Thou  mocke^t ;  but  I  bum  with  wretched  love. 
Chr.  And  will  you  not  go  on  to  tell  this  flame  ? 
O.W.  Hear  now — there  was  a  young  man  dear  to  me ; 

Needy  indeed,  but  personable,  fair. 

And  honest ;  for  were  I  in  need  of  aught,  1065 

He  granted  all  things  gracefully  and  well. 

While  I  administer'd  to  him  in  all. 


"  Thb  line,  as  Bnmck  obsenres,  and  many  others  of  the  present  drama,  are  ma- 
nifcatly  taken  from  the  first  comedy  named  Plutus,  in  which  the  Chorus  sustained 
thcb  own  parts.  Chremylns  had  entered  his  house  with  the  Just  Man,  leaving  the 
Chonu  in  poasession  of  the  stagef  and  singing  the  usual  choral  ode ;  the  Old 
Woman  comes  on,  desirous  to  know  where  the  new  god  dwells,  and  could  only  en- 
qiire  of  the  persons  cfths  Chonu, 

*  'AXX'  oif  Xaxovff  imviQ  Iv  r^  ypafifiari,  Aristophanes  here  alludes  to  the 
Athenian  custom  of  the  judges  choosing  by  lot  the  courts  in  which  they  were  to 
preside  (see  note  on  ▼.  294),  and  instead  of  saying  IdUaZti,  or  Icpcvc^ ,  he  adds 
wop  vT&twav,  and  by  way  of  satirizmg  the  propensity  of  the  females  of  his  time 
for  dzinkinf ,  f  v'lvcc* 

e2 


52  PLUTUS.  [Act.  v.  Sc.  i. 

Chr.  And  what  was  still  the  subject  of  his  wish  ? 
O.W.He  ask'd  not  much;  so  vast  his  reverence  for  me. 

But  sometimes  twenty  drachmas  for  a  robe,  1070 

And  eight  for  shoes ;  then  he  would  order  me 

To  buy  a  tunic  for  his  sister's  wear, 

A  small  cloak  for  his  mother ;  and  himself 

Would  want  perchance  of  wheat  medimnae  four. 
Chr.  Now,  by  Apollo,  thou  hast  not  said  much  ;  1075 

But  it  is  plain  that  he  respected  thee. 
O.W.  And  this  he  said,  not  for  lasciviousness 

He  asked  of  me,  but  for  pure  friendship's  sake, 

That  when  he  wears  my  cloak,  he  may  have  me 

In  his  remembrance. 
Chr.  You  describe  a  man  1080 

Who  loves  with  most  excessive  vehemence. 
O.W.  Yet  now  the  wretch  no  longer  keeps  that  mind, 

But  altogether  he  is  greatly  changed ; 

For,  having  sent  him  on  the  board  this  cake. 

And  all  the  other  sweetmeats  that  were  on  it^,       1085 

Giving  him  notice  also  that  Fd  come 

At  eventide — 
Chr.  And  what  did  he  to  thee  ? 

Tell  me. 
O.W.  Sent  back  to  us  this  cake  of  milk, 

On  the  condition  I  should  come  no  more ; 

Sending  me  word  hkewise  that  *'  the  Milesians*^     1090 


P  TpaytjfiaTa 

iv6vTa, 

Hemsterhusius  prefers  to  read  iirSvra,  on  account  of  the  preceding  rdirl :  but  it  is 
of  little  consequence  which  is  adopted.  'Evovtu  vvapxovra  (Cod.  Dorv.)  where 
also  the  words  Ivtoq  rov  vivaKo^  occur  as  a  gloss  upon  and  confirm  the  common 
lection  Mvra' 

^  This  appears  to  be  the  simple  and  true  sense  of  the  word  dTroTTifiinav,  which 
is  thus  paraphrased  by  Hemsterhusius :  "  £t  super  hsc  preterea  dici  jussit  misao 
ad  me  nuncio."  Brunck's  version  is :  "  Placentulam  nobis  insuper  remisit,  ad- 
dito  hoc  dicterio.'  The  French  translator  entirely  omits  the  word  dfifira,  and  addi 
unwarrantably  "  il  a  dit  a  ce  gar^n"  The  proverbial  saying  itself,  which  is  cited 
again  by  Cbremylus  at  v.  1075,  alludes  to  the  bravo  character  of  the  old  Milesians, 
who,  before  they  were  corrupted  by  luxury,  subdued  the  Scythians,  and  built  many 
beautiful  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  was,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  the  an- 


1070-1105.]-  PLUTUS.  5? 


»> 


Were  a  brave  nation  once.' 
Chr.  *Tis  plain  that  he 

Was  not  of  foolish  manners — since,  when  rich, 

No  longer  be  with  lentils  is  delighted ; 

But  erst  he  eat  all  things  through  poverty. 
O.W.  Indeed  before  this,  by  the  deities  %  1095 

He  was  at  all  times  journeying  to  my  door. 
Chr.  To  bear  you  to  the  grave  ? 
O.W.  Not  so,  by  Jove ; 

Only  solicitous  to  hear  my  voice. 
Chr.  'Twas  for  the  sake  of  what  he  might  receive. 
O.W.  And  if  he  saw  me  griev'd,  by  Jupiter,  1100 

He'd  fondiv  call  me  little  duck,  and  dove  *. 
Chr.  And  beg  perhaps  a  trifle,  to  buy  boots. 
O.W.  Moreover,  were  I  seen  by  any  one, 

Whirl'd  in  my  car  to  the  great  mysteries  *, 

I  was  on  this  account  the  whole  day  beaten,  1105 

So  greatly  jealous  of  me  was  the  youth. 


iwer  returned  by  the  oracle  to  Polycrates,  king  of  Samos,  who  in  one  of  his  wars 
sent  to  enquire  whether  he  should  enter  into  alliance  with  them. 

'  N^  rw  Ocitf.  The  Scholiast  here  says,  r^v'Epiura  kui  ri^v 'A^podirqv*  but 
the  interpretation  of  this  oath  by  Hesychius  is^  I  think,  more  likely  to  be  true,  viz. 
by  Ceres  and  her  daughter  Proserpine,  a  far  more  usual  adjuration  in  the  mouth  of 
a  female. 

*  Nf|rr<ipiov  &v  xal  ^rriov  viriKopil^To,  Some  MSS.  here  read  virrdpiov, 
although  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  with  Bentley,,  vrirrdpioVf 
which  is  the  proper  diminutive  of  vrjtTffa,  or  according  to  the  Attic  form,  vijrra. 
Plautus  (Asin.  iii.  3.  103.)  probably  had  this  passage  in  his  mind  when  he  makes 
use  of  similar  expressions  of  endearment : 

Die  igitur  me  anaticulam,  columbam  aut  catellum, 
Uinundinem,  monedulam,  passerculum,  putillum. 

One  of  the  Scholiasts  reads  virdpiov  &v  kuI  fi&riov  and  says  that  they  denoted 
certain  plants  or  flowers  -,  but  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  that  of  Didymus,  who 
explains  virrapiov  by  viorrwvt  oiovii  Kopdmov,  and  who  considers  the  word  a 
diminutive  of  tenderness  applied  to  females,  is,  I  think,  justly  repudiated  by 
Beotley. 

'  The  Athenian  ladies  were  accustomed  to  be  conveyed  in  a  particular  kind  of 
chariot,  drawn  by  while  mules  of  Sicyon,  to  the  celebration  of  the  great  Eleusinian 
nysteriet.    So  Virgil,  speaking  of  the  Roman  matrons  represented  on  the  shield  of 


Casts  ducebant  sacra  per  urbem 
Pilentis  matres  in  moUibus. — i£n.  viii.  666. 


54  PLUTUS.  [Act.  v.  Sc.  i. 

Chr.  For  he  was  pleas*d>  as  it  appears,  to  eat 

Your  wealth  alone. 
O.W.  He  said,  too,  that  I  had 

Hands  which  were  altogether  beautifiil. 
Chr.  Yes,  truly,  when  they  held  out  twenty  drachmse.  1110 
O.W.  He'd  say,  moreover,  that  my  skin  smell'd  sweet. 
Chr.  And  rightly  too,  by  Jove,  if  you  pour'd  in 

The  Thasian  wine  for  him. 
O.W.  And  that  I  have 

A  soft  and  beauteous  eye. 
Chr.  The  man  was  not 

A  fool,  but  knew  how  to  devour  the  substance"     1115 

Of  an  old  amorous  woman. 
O.W.  Then  in  this 

The  deity,  my  dear  Sir,  acts  not  rightly. 

Declaring  that  he  always  helps  the  needy. 
Chr.  What  shall  he  do  ? — speak,  and  it  shall  be  done. 
O.W.'Tis  just,  by  Jove,  to  force  him  who  receives         1120 

Good  at  our  hands,  to  treat  me  well  again; 

Or  he  is  worthy  to  possess  no  blessing. 
Chr.  Repaid  he  not  then  every  day  thy  favours  ? 
O.W.  But  he  declar'd  he'd  ne'er  desert  me  living. 
Chr.  And  justly ;  but  he  now  imagines  that  1 125 

You  live  no  longer. 
O.W.  For  I  pine  away 

With  grief,  O  dearest  friend. 
Chr.  Nay,  but  at  least 

To  my  mind,  you  have  rotted  quite  away. 
O.W.  Indeed,  then  you  might  drag  me  through  a  ring. 
Chr.  True,  if  the  ring  were  of  a  meal  tub's  width.  1 130 

O.W.  And  see  this  youth  approaches,  he  'gainst  whom 

I  have  long  since  preferr'd  my  accusations. 


^iri  <rraro 


Ta^6ha  KarivBUtv* 


Td  dvaXiaiiara  rd  iripi  rijv  ohoiav*  (Schol.)  'E^o^m  \kyovTai  rd  nard  ri^v 
^bv  wvTiivovTa'  (GK  Paris.)  The  French  traoslator  renders  the  words. agree- 
ably to  the  former  general  interpretation  :  <*  II  ^Uit  bien  aise,  a  ce  qu'il  semble/ 
d'etre  tout  seul  a  manger  notre  bien."  Brunck  omits  the  word  \^m,  and  merely 
says  libenter  eomedebat  solus. 


1110-1150.}  PLUTUS.  55 

Apparently  Iie*s  going  to  some  revel'. 
Chr.  He  seems  to  be  bearing  a  crown  and  torch. 

Enter  Young  Man. 

Y,M.  Good  day* 

O.W,  What  says  he? 

Y.M.  A  time-honour*d  firiend, 

Thou  art  become  white-headed  soon,  by  heaven. 
O.W.Ahy  wretched  me,  how  grossly  Tm  insulted! 
Chr.  It  seems  to  be  a  long  time  since  he  saw  you. 
O.W.What  time,  O  wretch?  yesterday  he  was  with  me. 
Cur.  He  is,  forsooth,  affected  in  a  manner  1140 

That  differs  from  the  many ;  for  when  drunk 
With  sharper  vision  he  appears  to  see. 
O.W.No,  but  he's  always  petulant  in  manners. 
Y.M.  O,  thou  sea-ruler,  and  ye  elder  gods, 

What  wrinkles  has  she  in  her  countenance !  1145 

O. W.  Ah !  Ah !  move  not  the  torch  towards  me. 
Chr.  Indeed 

She  speaks  well ;  for  should  once  a  single  spark 
Seize  her,  shell  burn  like  an  old  olive  branch  ^. 
Y.M.  Will  you  play  with  me  for  a  time  ? 
O.  W.  Where,  wretch  ? 

Y.M.  Here,  having  taken  nuts — 

O.W.  And  at  what  game?  1150 

Y.M.  How  many  teeth  you  have? 
Chr.  But  I  as  well 

Shall  know ;  for  she  perchance  has  three  or  four. 
Y.M.  Pay  me — she  only  bears  a  single  grinder. 

'  The  woxd  K&fio^  may  either  denote  those  excesses  of  hilarious  mirth  which  the 
Apostle  to  the  Romans,  xiii.  13,  calls  drunkeniieu,  revellings,  and  such  like,  or  with 
a  large  K,  as  it  is  in  some  editions,  the  god  who  presides  over  those  festivities ; 
which,  such  as  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  wore  chaplets,  and  carried  torches 
in  their  hands,  reeking  with  myrrh  and  other  perfumes,  as  Bergler  proves  from  an 
epistle  of  Synetins.    So  Anacreon  (Od.  iv.  13) : 

i/ik  fiaXXov,  wc  in  ^i3, 
fiifpiaoVf  ^6^ot£  Si  KpoTa 


irvcacrov. 


'  "OtfVfp  waKoidv  lipefruivnv  Kavatrai,     (See  the  note  on  the  Knights,  t. 
726). 


56  PLUTUS.  [Aorv-  Sc- 1- 

O. W.  Most  wretched  of  mankind,  thou  seem'st  to  me 

To  be  of  mind  unsound,  aspersing  me'  1156 

Before  this  multitude. 
Y.M.  Thou  would'st  indeed 

Be  profited,  if  any  one  should  wash  thee. 
Chr.  No  truly,  since  she  now  adopts  the  practice  • 

Of  cunning  vintners ;  and  if  this  ceruse 

Should  be  wash*d  out,  you  plainly  will  discern       1160 

The  wrinkles  of  her  face. 
O.W.  Thou'rt  an  old  man, 

And  to  me  seemest  not  in  thy  right  mind. 
Y.M.  Perchance  he  tempts  thy  bosom's  fair  attractions, 

Thinking  to  *scape  my  notice. 
O.W.  Nay,  not  mine, 

I  swear  by  Venus,  O  thou  bare-fac*d  fellow.  1165 

Chr.  By  Hecate,  not  I.     I  should  be  mad. 

But,  O  young  man,  I  cannot  suffer  thee 

To  hate  this  damsel. 
Y.M.  Nay,  I  dote  upon  her. 

Chr.  And  yet  she  brings  a  charge  against  thee. 
Y.M.  What? 

Chr.  She  says  that  you  insult  her  by  the  proverb,  1170 

*'  That  the  Milesians  formerly  were  brave." 
Y.M.  I  will  not  fight  with  thee  for  her. 
Chr.  Why  so  ? 

Y.M.  From  reverence  to  your  years,  since  to  no  other 

Would  I  concede  permission  to  act  thus. 

Now,  take  thy  damsel  and  depart  with  joy.  1175 

Chr.  I  know,  I  know  thy  mind  ;  perchance  no  longer 

Thou  deignest  to  be  with  her. 
O.W.  And  who  is  it 

*  nXvy6v  fu  7C01&V,  The  French  translator,  in  a  note  on  thii  line,  obMnrei, 
"  Le  verbe  vXvvbv  a  une  double  signification,  et  Aristophane  joue  lur  T^qui^oque 
qu'il  pr^sente.  Notre  mot  rinctTf  pris  dans  son  acceptation  triviale,  rend  parfaite- 
ment  le  mot  irXvvbv  (qu.  trXvvuv)  on  dit  aussi;  laver  la  t^te  a  quelqu'un."  Oar 
word  atperu  likewise  expresses  these  two  meanings. 

*  '£?r€(  vvv  fikv  KairjjXuciog  ixet.  The  Old  Woman  is  here  said  to  act  after  the 
manner  of  vintners,  having  her  face  smeared  over  with  ceruse  (see  the  next  line)  so 
that  it  might  appear  to  be  smooth  and  perfect*  when  it  wt»  in  reality  rough,  and 
ploughed  with  wrinkles. 


1155—1200-]  PLUrUS.  5T 

That  will  peraut  this? 
Y.M.  I  would  hold  no  converse 

With  her  whose  lores  are  nomerous  as  her  years. 
Chr.  Yet,  since  thou  deignedst  to  exhaust  the  wine^     1180 

'Tis  just  that  also  thou  drink  off  the  dregs. 
Y.M.  But  they  are  altogether  old  and  rotten. 
Chr.  a  strainer  then,  will  remedy  all  this. 
Y.M.  But  go  within ;  for  I  must  to  the  god 

Suspend  these  Yotive  chaplets  which  I  bear.  1185 

O.W.I  too  have  somewhat  to  impart  to  him« 
Y.M.  But  I  will  not  go  in. 
Chr.  Be  bold  and  fear  not. 

For  she  shall  offer  thee  no  violence. 
Y.M.  You  say  right  well ;  for  'tis  a  long  time  since 

I  gain*d  dominion  over  her  In  love.  1190 

O. W.  Walk  on ;  but  I  will  follow  after  thee  (aside).  [Exeunt^ 
Chr.  (laughing)  How  pertinaciously,  O  sovereign  Jove, 

The  old  woman,  limpet-like,  clings  to  the  lad !     [Exit, 

(The  Choral  Song  is  wanting.) 

ACT  VI.    SCENE  I. 

Cario,  Mercury. 

Car.  Who  is't  knocks  at  the  door  ?    What  noise  is  this  ? 

No  one  it  seems;  the  door  then  creaks  in  vain.      1195 
Mer.  Stop,  Cario,  I  command  thee. 
Car.  Holla,  tell  me, 

Knockedst  thou  at  the  door  so  violently  ? 
Mer.  No  ;  but  by  Jove,  I  was  about  to  knock, 

Had'st  thou  not  open'd  and  prevented  me. 

But  quickly  run  and  call  thy  master,  then  1200 

His  wife  and  children,  and  domestics  next ; 

The  dog,  thyself,  and  afterwards  the  sow '. 

*  That  IS,  thoa  ihouldest  not  desert  and  disdain  the  poor  Old  Woman,  whose  so- 
dety  and  fiiendship  when  she  was  young  and  opulent,  thou  wast  so  much  inclined 
to  cultnrate. 

*  By  thia  p^rtienlar  enumeration  of  the  numbers  of  Chremylus'  household,  Mer- 
any  denies  to  show  that  they  are  equally  objects  of  hatred  ta  Jupiter  \  and  face^ 


68  PLUTUS.  [Act  vi.  Sc.  l 

Car.  Tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

MfiB.  Jove,  O  wretchy 

Desires  to  mix  you  in  one  common  dish. 
And  into  the  barathrum  cast  ye  all.  1205 

Car.  His  tongue>  who  brings  these  tidings,  shall  be  slit^. 
But  why  determines  he  to  treat  us  so  ? 

Mer.  Because  the  direst  crimes  you  have  committed. 
For  from  the  time  when  Plutus  first  began 
To  see»  none  any  longer  to  the  gods  ISIO 

Offers  in  sacrifice,  incense,  or  laurel. 
Nor  cake,  nor  victim,  nor  one  single  thing.  . 

Car.  By  Jupiter,  nor  will  he  sacrifice. 

For  then  you  took  but  evil  care  of  us. 

Mer.  About  the  other  gods  Tve  no  concern.  1215 

But  I  myself  am  worn*  out  and  destroy'd. 

Car*  Thou'rt  wise. 

Mer.  For  from  the  female  vintners'  booths* 

All  good  things  I  received  at  morning's  dawn. 
The  wine-cake,  honey,  figs,  whate'er  'tis  right 
For  Mercury  to  eat;  but  now  to  rest  1220 

Famished  I  go,  with  cross'd  legs  high  in  air^ 

Car.  Nor  justly  so,  thou  that  hast  been  their  ruin 
Who  treated  thee  so  well. 


tioofly  names  Cario  between  the  dog  and  sow.  In  the  next  line  he  calls  him  a 
wxetch  (jSt  xSvript),  being  an  object  of  Joke's  vindictive  wrath,  as  belonging  to  a 
family  who  have  been  so  niggardly  as  not  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  re- 
covered sight  of  Flutus,  by  offering  a  victim  or  even  a  small  cake  to  the  gods. 

*  These  words,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  admit  of  a  double  signification— de- 
noting the  usual  sacrifice  of  the  tongue  of  the  victims  to  Mercury  the  god  of  elo- 
quence (see  the  Birds,  v.  1703),  or  expressing  the  wish  of  the  speaker  that  the 
tongue  of  him  who  announces  such  evil  tidings  should  be  slit,  or  cut  out  of  his 
head :  dvri  tov  tiOi  jccoxctif. 

*  TLapd  Toig  icaxi|XiO'tv,  in  this  passage,  signifies  in  the  shops  or  taverns  of  the 
female  vintners,  who  were  very  assiduous  in  their  worship  of  Mercury,  the  god  of 
robbers  and  thefts,  in  order  that,  favoured  by  his  powerful  protection,  they  might 
carry  on  their  trade  of  deception  with  the  greater  facility. 

.  '  Vvvl  ik  iruvwv,  iLvoifia^iiv  dvaTraitofiai.  The  word  dvojSa^ifv  (used  also  in 
the  Achamanians,  vv.  374. 385)  denotes  either  a  sitting  posture,  with  legs  crossed 
and  extended  (^voXXd^  iaxtiv  rut  iroit),  or  simply  reposing  aloft  in  suhlimi  (Kus- 
ter)  or  surtum  porrectis  j>edibu$,  according  to  Brunck.  The  French  translator  ren- 
deii  it»  **  Je  reste  ^tenda  sur  le  doe  pieds  en  Vw" 
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Mer.  Ab,  wretched  me ! 

O  for  the  cake,  on  the  fourth  day  compos'd'!        ISStS 
Car.  You  ask  and  call  in  yam  for  one  not  pretent. 
Mer.  O  me,  the  gammon  which  I  have  deyour'd ! 
Car.  Leap  here  on  swollen  bags  in  the  dry  air^ 
IVIer.  And  the  hot  tripes  that  used  to  be  my  food ! 
Car.  Pain  seems  to  wring  thy  tripes. 
Mer.  Ah  me!  the  cup     12S0 

That  half-and-half  so  cunningly  was  mixed ! 
Car.  Drink  off  this  draught  {offering  him  a  cup)  and  quickly 
run  away. 

{Mercury f  after  smacking  his  lips.) 
Mer.  Now  would  you  do  a  kindness  to  your  friend  ? 
Car.  If  you  need  aught  in  which  my  power  can  aid  thee. 
Mer.  Would  you  some  well  bak*d  bread  give  me  to  eat,  1235 

And  a  huge  piece  of  flesh  cut  from  the  victim, 

Which  you  at  home  offer  in  sacrifice. 
Car.  But  they  are  not  to  be  transported  thence. 
Mer.  And  yet  whene'er  thou  hast  purloin*d  some  vessel 

Belonging  to  thy  lord,  I  always  caus'd  thee  1240 

To  carry  on  thy  trade  without  bis  knowledge. 
Car.  On  the  condition  that  thyself  might'st  share 

The  plunder,  gallows-tied — for  there  came  in 

To  thee  a  stuffing  honied  cake  well  kneaded. 
Mer.  And  afterwards  thyself  devoured  the  whole.  1345 

Car.  For  thou  hadst  not  an  equal  share  of  stripes 


ff  This  alludes  to  the  conaecrstion  of  particrilar  days  of  the  week  to  difierent 
doties.  The  fourth  of  the  month,  as  the  Scholiast  here  observes,  was  the  day  of 
Mercury,  the  sixth  to  Diana,  the  new  moon;  and  the  seventh  to  Apollo;  the 
eighth  to  Thesens ;  and  the  others  to  different  deities  or  heroes. 

^  'AffKuXiaV'  This  leaping  tdok  place  in  the  rural  Dionysia,  hence  called 
&9Km\ia,  at  which  time  the  Athenians  were  accustomed  to  leap  on  one  foot  upon 
goat  skin  bottles,  oiled  over,  and  inflated  with  ur,  or  filled  with  wine.  Hence  Vir-^ 
git,  (G.  ii.  V.  384.) 

Nod  aliam  ob  culpam  Baccho  caper  omnibus  aris 

Ceditur,  et  veteres  ineunt  proscenia  ludi, 

Prsmiaque  ingeniis  pagos  et  compita  circum 

Tbestde  posuere,  atque  inter  procula  heti 

Mollibus  in  pratis  unctos  saluere  per  utres. 
BI*B  Le  Fdiric  has  well  expressed  these  leapings  by  dei  eapriole$. 


60  PLUTUS.  [Act  n.  Sa  i. 

With  mCf  Yfhen  I  was  caught  in  roguery. 
Mer.  Come,  bear  no  malice,  if  thou  didst  take  Phyla  ^ 

But  by  the  gods  receive  me  to  your  house* 
Car.  Will  you  then  leave  the  gods  to  tarry  here  ? 
Mer.  Yes,  for  your  entertainment  is  far  better.  1250 

Car.  But  what?  in  thy  thoughts  is  desertion  fair  ? 
Mer.  Our  country  is  each  land  where  one  may  prosper. 
Car.  Of  what  use  then  could*st  thou  be  to  us  here  ? 
Mer.  Establish  me  the  porter  at  your  gate ''. 
Car.  The  porter?   but  there  is  no  need  of  hinges.  1S55 

Mer.  Your  factor  then. 
Car.  But  we  are  wealthy  now. 

Why  must  we  keep  the  retail  vintner,  Hermes  2 
Mer.  The  tricksy  spirit  then. 
Car.  Tricksy  ? — worst  of  all — 

For  now  we  need  not  tricks,  but  simple  manners. 
Mer.  Well  then,  a  leader. 
Car.  But  the  god  now  sees,  1260 

So  that  no  longer  shall  we  need  a  leader. 
Mer.  I  will  be  then  your  president  of  games. 

And  what  can  you  say  farther  ?   for  to  Plutus 

This  is  most  profitable,  to  establish 

Contests  of  music  and  gymnastic  strength.  1265 

Car.  How  good  it  is  to  have  so  many  surnames ! 

For  he  hath  gain*d  himself  a  livelihood. 

Not  without  reason  all  the  judges  strive 

In  many  tablets  oft  to  be  enrolFd  K 

^  From  this  line,  Palmer  concludes,  that  the  comedy  of  Pkitus  was  acted  after 
the  amnesty  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Mercury,  in  the- 
text,  alludes  to  the  exploits  of  Thrasybulus,  who,  by  the  occupation  of  the  fortified 
village  of  Phyle,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  recovered  freedom  which  had  been  op* 
pressed  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

^  The  epithet  arpo^aloc  here  applied  to  Mercury,  whose  image  was  often  af- 
fixed to  the  gates,  well  expresses  the  tricks  and  shifts  which  that  god  delighted  to 
employ,  (see  Bergler's  note.)  Aristophanes  in  the  course  of  nine  lines,  gives  five 
epithets  of  Mercury :  <rTpo<ftaiof  l/xTroXatoc*  ToXiyicaTrjiXof  kvaytitvioQ,preiident 
of  the  games,  rjyefiovioQ,  from  leading  the  souls  to  the  infernal  regions,  or  guiding 
the  blind  (Schol.)  ;  whence,  Sophocles  (Ajax,  838.)  calls  him  vofinaiov  'Epfifjv 
xBoviov  which  denote  as  many  offices  exercised  by  this  versatile  god,  the  variety 
of  whose  surnames  is  so  highly  eulogized  by  Cario. 

I  The  ypdfifiaTa  here  spoken  of,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  catalogues  or  albt» 
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Mer.  May  I  not  then  on  this  condition  enter  ?  1370 

Car.  Yes,  and  thyself  having  approach'd  the  well, 

The  entrails  cleanse,  that  straight  thou  may'st  appear 
To  be  a  minister  of  active  service.  lExit 

Enter  Priest  of  Plutus,  and  an  Old  Woman. 

Pr.     Who  can  inform  me  where  dwells  Chremylus  ? 
Chr.  What  is  the  matter,  O  thou  best  of  men  ?  1275 

Pr.     What  should  it  be  but  ill — for  from  the  time 
When  Plutus  here  began  to  see,  I  perish 

From  famine,  since  I  have  not  aught  to  eat ; 

And  this  too  being  priest  of  Jove  the  guardian. 
Chr.  O  tell  me,  by  the  gods,  what  is  the  cause  ?  1280 

Pr.     None  any  longer  deigns  to  sacrifice. 
Chr.  On  what  account? 
Pr.  Because  that  all  are  rich, 

But  then  when  they  had  nought,  the  merchant  came 

To  sacrifice  some  victim  for  his  safety. 

And  one  for  having  well  escap'd  from  justice.         1285 

Another  offer*d  a  fair  sacrifice, 

Inviting  me  the  priest — but  no  one  now 

Presents  a  sacrifice,  nor  enters  here, 

Save  those  who  turn  aside  for  relaxation, 

More  than  ten  thousand. 
Car.  But  receive  you  not       1290 

That  which  it  is  decreed  for  them  to  render? 
Pr.     I  therefore  have  determined  with  myself 

To  bid  good  bye  to  saviour  Jupiter, 

And  tarry  here. 
Chr.  Cheer  up,  for  all  will  be 

Well,  if  the  god  please;  for  preserving  Jove  1295 

Is  present  here,  come  of  his  own  accord. 
Pr.     Thou  speakest  all  good  things. 
Chr.  There  presently 

We  will  establish  Plutus — but  remain — 

Where  he  at  first  was  settled,  always  guarding 

in  which  the  names  of  the  Athenian  judges  were  enrolled,  and  the  letters  affixed 
to  the  door  of  each  court  of  judicature ;  as  in  the  Areopagus  A,  in  the  Heleea  H» 
in  the  Phrettti  A,  etc. 


02  PLUTUS.  [Act  vi.  Sc.  i. 

The  hinder  portion  of  the  goddess*  fane  °'.  1300 

But  let  some  one  bring  hither  lighted  torches. 

That  thou  may'st  carry  them  before  the  god. 

By  all  means  we  must  do  this. 
Chr.  Let  some  one 

Call  Plutus  out. 
O.  W.  And  what  then  can  I  do  ? 

Chr.  Take  on  your  head  and  bear  with  gravity  1305 

The  jars  with  which  we  shall  set  up  the  god. 

Thyself  art  come  in  party-coloured  gown. 
O.W.But  for  the  affairs  on  which  account  I  came? 
Chr.  All  to  your  satisfaction  shall  be  done^ 

For  the  young  man  will  come  to  thee  at  evening.  1310 
O. W.  But  if,  by  Jupiter,  you  guarantee 

That  he  shall  come  to  me,  1*11  bear  the  jars. 
Car.  These  are  far  different  then  from  other  pitchers. 

For  the  old  woman  sits  aloft  on  them: 

But  on  the  top  of  her  these  pitchers  lie.  1315 

Cho.  No  longer  is  it  right  that  we  delay ; 

But  follow  singing  as  these  lead  the  way. — 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

■  The  back  part  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  in  the  citadel  at  Athens,  where 
the  public  treasure  was  kept,  and  where  the  statue  of  Plutus  was  dedicated. 


THE   CLOUDS. 


'•    1 

ES.      J 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

STREPSIADES,  A  RICH  OLD  ATHENIAN. 

PHIDIPPIDES,  HIS  SON. 

VALET  OF  STREPSIADES. 

SOCRATES. 

FIRST  DISCIPLE  OF  SOCRATES, 

SECOND  DISCIPLE  OF  SOCRATES. 

CHiEREPHON,  FRIEND  OF  SOCRATES. 

CHORUS  OF  CLOUDS. 

DICiEUS,  THE  JUST  MAN. 

ADICUS,  THE  UNJUST. 

PASIAS.        1 

AMUNIAS.   j  ^«^^^«- 

A  WITNESS  OF  PASIAS. 

MUTES. 


The  Scene  lies  near  the  house  of  Socrates^  at  Athens* 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 


UPON 


THE   CLOUDS. 


raiS  C01C£DT  WAS  PERFORMED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  U19DER  THE  ARCHOK 
I8ARCHUS,  IH  THE  NINTH  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  AND  IN  THE 
FIRST  OF  THE  LXRXIXTH  OLYMPIAD,  AT  THE  DIONYSIAN  FEASTS;  IT  WAS 
PLATED  THE  SECOND  TIME,  WITH  VARIATIONS,  UNDER  THE  ARCHON  AMINIUS, 
IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  SAME  OLYMPIAD,  AND  RETOUCHED  FOR  THE 
THIRD  TIME  THE  FOLLOWING  YEAR,  UNDER  THE  ARCHON  AIX^AUS,  BUT  NOT 
REPAI8ENTEO. 


Thx  Cloadt  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  inge- 
niom-of  all  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Both  in  the  invention  of 
his  iubject  and  the  distribution  of  all  its  parts,  he  shows  the  comic 
genius  in  an  admirable  manner.  But  the  glory  of  such  a  chef  d*ceuvre 
it  almost  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  this  piece 
elKhibits  Socratei,  and  has  been  a  reproach  to  the  poet  in  past  ages 
as  well  as  in  the  present,  and  this  rage  against  him  has  been  carried 
to  such  a  degree,  fCs  even  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  by  many,  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  the  sentence  of  death  being  passed  upon  him.  P^re 
Brumoy  has  clearly  proved  the  slight  foundation  there  is  for  these 
ridiculous  suppositions,  which  originate  in  complete  ignorance.  Ari- 
stophanes no  more  wished  the  death  of  Socrates,  than  that  of  Ald- 
biadety  Cleon,  Pericles,  Phryne,  Lamachus,  Euripides,  and  others, 
whose  characters  he  has  drawn,  without  influencing  in  any  respect 
their  deaths.  The  more  this  comedy  interests  us,  the  more  it  appeart 
necessary  to  fix  the  exact  epoch  of  it,  in  order  to  judge  precisely,  if^ 
and  to  what  point,  it  is  true,  that  Socrates  was  its  victim.  The  si- 
lence of  Plato,  of  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle ;  in  a  word,  of  the  con- 
temporary authors,  upon  a  subject  of  such  consequence,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  surprising,  and  makes  me  suspect  a  little  the  opinion 
of  those  who  think  that  this  comedy  really  did  cost  Socrates  his 
life,  which  is  the  more  improbable  as  he  lived  twenty-three  years 

VOL.  I.  F 
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after  its  first  representation.  It  is  true  that  ^lian  appears  to  say 
so  decidedly,  but  after  all  iElian  lived  under  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  he  is  the  first  who  has  advanced  this  fact,  which  others, 
as  Eunapias,  and  some  Scholiasts  have  taken  from  him. 

The  play  of  the  Clouds  is  very  well  known,  but  for  the  most  part 
has  not  been  properly  understood  and  appreciated.  It  is  intended  to 
show,  that  in  the  propensity  to  philosophical  subtleties,  the  martial 
exercises  of  the  Athenians  were  neglected — that  speculation  only 
serves  to  shake  the  foundations  of  religion  and  morality — that  by 
sophistical  sleight,  in  particular,  all  justice  was  turned  into  quibbles, 
and  the  weaker  cause  often  enabled  to  come  off  victorious.  The 
Clouds,  themselves,  who  form  the  Chorus,  (for  such  beings  the  poet 
personified,  and,  no  doubt,  dressed  them  out  strangely  enough,)  are 
an  allegory  on  these  metaphysical  thoughts,  which  do  not  rest  on  the 
ground  of  experience,  but  hover  about  without  definite  form  and 
substance,  in  the  region  of  possibilities.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
forms  of  Aristophanic  wit,  in  general,  to  take  a  metaphor  iu  the  lite* 
ral  sense  and  so  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  Thus, 
it  is  said  of  a  person  who  has  a  propensity  to  idle,  unintelligible 
dreams,  that  he  walks  in  air ;  and  here,  therefore,  Socrates  at  his 
first  appearance  descends  from  the  air  in  his  basket.  Whether  this 
description  be  directly  applicable  to  him  is  another  question ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  was  vexy  ideal, 
and  not  so  much  confined  to  popular  useHdness  as  Xenophon  would 
have  us  believe.  But  why  did  Aristophanes  embody  the  metaphy- 
sics of  the  sophists  in  the  person  of  Socrates  himself;  in  fact,  a  de- 
cided antagonist  of  that  school  ?  Perhaps  there  was  some  personal 
dislike  at  the  bottom ;  we  must  not  attempt  to  justify  him  on  this 
score,  but  the  choice  of  the  name  does  not  at  all  prejudice  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  fiction.  Aristophanes  declares  this  to  be  the  most 
elaborate  of  all  his  works,  though  in  this  expression  indeed,  he  must 
not  be  exactly  taken  at  his  word.  He  unhesitatingly  indulges  on 
every  occasion  in  the  most  unbounded  praises  of  himself ;  this  also 
seems  to  belong  to  the  unrestrained  licence  of  comedy. 

The  play  of  the  Clouds,  it  may  be  added,  was  unfavourably  rer 
ceived  at  its  performance ;  it  was  twice  exhibited  in  competition  for 
the  prize,  but  without  success. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Strepsiades,  Phidippides,  the  Valet  o/*Strep8Iades. 

Str,  Alas!   alas !— O  father  Jupiter*, 

What  an  interminable  thing  is  night  ? — 

Will  it  be  never  day  ?   long  since  I  heard 

The  cock — and  yet  my  lazy  household  snore« 

It  was  not  so  of  old — thrice  hateful  war  ^ ! 

That  does  not  suffer  me  to  thrash  these  slaves ! 

And  e*en  this  stripling,  provident,  forsooth ! 

Wakes  not  the  live  long  night,  but  sleeps  it  through 

In  his  five  folds  of  goat-skin  blanket  wrapt. 

My  head  I'll  cover  too,  and  try  to  snore.  10 

But  no — I  cannot  sleep  for  wretchedness. 


*  The  timo  of  day  in  which  this  admirable  comedy  begins,  is  that  between  cock- 
crowing  and  the  first  dawn  (dpOpoc  PaBvg).  The  scene  represents  the  bedcham- 
ber of  the  nutic  Strepsiades,  himself  lying  in  bed,  several  servants  snoring  near; 
the  bed  of  his  son  Phidippides  is  also  seen.  Strepsiades  complains  to  himself  of 
the  nnmente  length  of  night ;  then  he  gently  awakes  his  son,  enjoins  him  to  change 
his  Banneis*  and  from  the  window  shows  him  the  school  of  Socrates,  from  which 
he  nay  learn  the  art  of  liquidating  his  debts.  The  son  calumniates  Socrates, 
fpunis  his  father's  admonitions,  and  the  scene  closes  at  v.  126.  Plautus,  in  his 
Menaechmi,  appears  to  have  borrowed  this  idea  when  he  makes  a  physician  ask 
Blenechmos,  *'  Perdormiscis  usque  ad  lucem  1  facilene  tu  dormis  Cubans  V*  to 
which  he  replies,  **  Perdonnisco,  si  resolvi  argentum,  quoi  debeo." 

^  The  lengthened  warfare  between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  was  cal- 
cnlated  to  be  particularly  hateful  to  men  of  rustic  life,  as  it  obliged  them  to  leave 
their  fields  and  rural  conveniences,  and  come  into  the  city,  where  they  had  wretched 
lodging,  (ktbv,  oifie  olKtifriv  (Theocr.  xv.  9),  and  lived  with  great  difficulty.  (See 
the  am^ified  description  of  these  miseries,  detailed  with  comic  force  by  the  Sausage 
Bfeker  io  the  KnighU,  v.  789,  etc.) 

f2 
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Devour'd  by  duns  and  stable-keepers'  bills  % 

And  money  borrow'd  for  this  son  of  mine, 

Who  with  trim  locks  his  pamper'd  horses  tends. 

Driving  his  chariot  pair,  and  even  in  dreams 

Still  acts  th*  equestrian — while  I  waste  the  night, 

Seeing  the  moon  complete  her  twentieth  day  ^. 

For  interest  now  accrues — boy,  light  the  lamp^ 

And  bring  the  ledger  out,  that  I  may  read 

To  whom  I  owe,  and  calculate  the  sum.  20 

Thus  stands  the  account — twelve  pounds  to  Pasias — 

To  Pasias  twelve  pounds !  for  what  ?   how  spent  ? 

In  buying  a  mark'd  horse — unhappy  me  • ! 

Would  rd  first  dashed  my  eye  out  with  a  stone ! 

Phi.    [dreaming.]  Philo,  that  is  not  fair — keep  in  your  course. 

Str.  This  is  the  mischief  that  destroys  my  rest« 
For  even  asleep  he  races  in  his  dreams. 

Phi.   How  many  courses  must  the  chariots  run  ? 

Str.  Thou  driv'st  thy  father  many  a  lengthen*d  course. 

But  after  Pasias  what  debt  is  next  ?  30 

For  car  and  wheels  three  minae  to  Amynias. 

Phi.  [still  dreaming.']   Roll  on  the  sand  my  horse  and  lead 
him  home. 

Str.  In  sooth  thou  rolFst  me  out  of  all  I've  got. 

For  some  have  judgments  enter'd  up,  and  some 
Lay  claim  to  interest. 

Phi.  Father,  I  beg, 

Why  thus  perplex*d,  and  tossing  all  night  long  ? 

Str.  a  certain  demarch  bites  me  from  my  bed '. — 

*  A  kind  of  hendiadys — virb  rrji  Sairdvin  kqi  rtji  ^arvifc*  The  word  SoKvi* 
fuvoi:  is  particularly  applied  to  interest,  the  regular  payment  of  which  eats  into  and 
devours  the  unfortunate  debtor's  income.  It  is  in  this  sense  analagous  to  the  Latin 
tMiira  vonix,  which,  as  well  as  the  Greek  expression,  are  probably  deduced  bj 
analogy  from  the  Hebrew  ^Vi ,  from  ^^^ ,  momordit.    (See  note  on  ▼.  1212.) 

'  opHv  ayovcav  r^v  vikiivfiv  lUa^oQ.  Strepsiades  here  alludes  to  the  necca* 
sity  of  pajing  interest  for  the  money  that  he  is  continually  borrowing,  the  tine  for 
discharging  which  was  fixed  by  the  Athenian  law  at  the  end  of  each  month.  {8m 
below,  V.  798,  ace.) 

*  br  lirptdfiTiv  rbv  KoirirdTiav  (scil.  rbv  cxxoy).  See  the  note  on  -the  Knights, 
▼.  688. 

'  Strepsiades  here  says  that  a  certain  demarch,  like  a  biting  flea^  rouses  him  kom 
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Phi.  But  suflfer  me  at  least  to  sleep  awhile. 

Str.  Sleep  if  thou  wilt ;  yet  know  that  on  thy  head 

The  weight  of  all  these  borrow'd  sums  will  lie.  40 

May  an  ill  end  be  that  match-maker's  doom 

Who  first  induced  me  to  espouse  thy  mother ! 

Most  sweet  the  rural  life  that  once  I  led, 

Squalid,  unpolished,  and  by  chance  dispos'd, 

In  hives  of  bees,  in  sheep  and  olives  rich  ; 

I  wedded  then  the  niece  of  Megacles, 

A  rustic  I,  and  she  a  citizeif. 

Luxurious,  proud,  with  all  Csesyra's  maids  K 

I  on  the  nuptial  couch  with  her  recUn*d, 

Smelling  of  lees,  and  figs,  and  woolly  store ;  50 

But  she  of  myrrh  and  crocus  redolent, 

Soft  billing  kisses,  gluttony,  expense, 

And  the  prolific  Colian  deity  *". 

I  cannot  call  her  idle,  for  she  spun. 

And  showing  her  in  jest,  this  ragged  cloak, 

"  Wife"  I  would  say,  "  your  loom  is  over  fiill*." — 

Ser.  There  is  no  oil  remaining  in  the  lamp. 

Stb.  Alas ! — why  did  you  light  this  thirsty  one  ? 
Come  hither  now  and  weep. — 

Ser.  Why  should  I  weep  ? 

Str.  Because  thou  hast  put  in  so  large  a  wick.  60 

[Exit  boy. 

the  bed'xlothes.  This  is  a  very  humorous  pun  upon  the  word  irniapxoc,  a  public 
officer  in  Athens,  whose  office  it  was  to  compel  debtors  to  enter  into  security  for 
the  regular  payment  of  interest  due  to  their  creditors. 

f  rpv^ffav,  lyKiKOitrvpufikvriv — Umgd  Casyrarum  uria  iuperbam,  (Harles.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast,  Cesyra  was  the  wife  of  the  tyrant  Pisistratus,  and  very 
fend  of  adorning  herself  to  attract  admiration.  Others  call  her  the  wife  of  Ale- 
i,  and  this  notion,  as  the  French  translator  remarks,  agrees  better  with  that 
in  the  Achamians  (v.  689),  where  Megacles,  the  son  of  Cassyra,  is  men- 
tioned. 
^  Colias  was  the  name  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Venus  by  a  young  Athenian 
captured  by  Tuscan  pirates,  and  had  his  limbs  bound  by  them,  but  having 
an  olject  of  afiection  to  the  priest's  daughter,  she  set  his  limbs  free  from 
their  bonds,  and  the  temple  obtained  the  name  of  Colias,  did  rb  rd  KwXa  Xf- 

'  &  y6vat,  Xiav  ciraBaQ,  The  verb  here  is  used  by  Strepsiades  metaphorically 
to  denote  the  boundless  extravagance  of  his  wife,  as  if  she  made  the  loom  close  up 
by  puttisg  too  nnch  thread  in  it. 
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Soon  as  this  son  was  born,  a  strife  arose 

'Twixt  me  and  my  good  wife  about  his  name ; 

Her  ear  was  all  for  chivalry, — Xanthippus^ 

Or  else  Charippus,  or  Callipides. 

I  would  have  calFd  him  by  his  grandsire's  name, 

Phidonides — long  time  the  strife  prevail'd — 

At  last  we  made  a  compromise,  and  both 

Agreed  his  name  should  be  Phidippides. 

The  babe  caressing  fondly,  she  would  say, 

"  When  wilt  thou  be  a  man,  and  drive  to  town         70 

Thy  chariot,  purple  rob'd,  like  Megacles  !"-r- 

But  this  I  said — "  When  shall  I  see  thee  bring 

Thy  goats  from  Phelle,  like  thy  sire  of  old, 

In  woollen  garb  array'd  ?"  but  he  my  words 

Nought  heeded,  wasting  in  equestrian  rage 

My  substance — wherefore  now  the  whole  night  long 

Reflecting  I  have  found  a  better  way. 

Which  can  I  but  persuade  him  to  adopt, 

We  shall  be  safe — but  first  I  must  awake  him. 

How  may  I  rouse  him  then  most  tenderly  ?  80 

Phidippides !  .  .  .  .  my  pet,  Phidippides  ? 

Phi.  What,  father  ? 

Str.  Kiss,  and  give  me  thy  right  hand. 

Phi.  *Tis  here — but  what  means  this  ? 

Str.  Say,  lov*st  thou  me  ? 

Phi.  I  do,  by  Neptune,  that  equestrian  god. 

Str.  Nay,  mention  not  to  me  th'  equestrian, 
For  this  god  is  the  cause  of  all  my  woes. 
But  if  thou  love  me  truly  from  the  heart, 
Obey  me,  child. 

Phi.  Wherein  must  I  obey  ? 

Str.  Immediately  thy  present  habits  quit. 

And  learn  to  tread  the  path  that  I  advise.  90 

Phi.  Say,  what  do  you  advise  ? 

Str.  But  wilt  obey  ? 

Phi.  I  will,  by  Bacchus. 

Str.  Cast  thine  eyes  this  way. 

See'st  thou  that  door  and  little  house. 

Phi.  I  do ; 
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But  what  of  that  ? 
Str.  It  is  the  school  where  souls 

Are  train'd  to  wisdom — there  inhabit  men 

Who  would  persuade  us  that  the  heaven*s  a  furnace 

Plac'd  all  around  us,  and  ourselves  the  coals. 

These  teach  to  any,  that  will  pay  them  for*t, 

To  conquer  justice  and  injustice  too. 
Phi.  But  who  are  they? 
Str.  I  cannot  tell  the  name.  100 

But  they  are  thoughtful  men,  both  just  and  good. 
Phi.  Out  on  the  starveling  wretches ! — well  I  know  them; 

That  boasting,  squalid,  barefoot  tribe,  of  whom 

Are  wretched  Socrates  and  Chserephon. 
Str.  Silence,  I  beg ;  speak  not  so  foolishly. 

But  if  thy  father's  substance  be  thy  care, 

Curb  this  horse  madness,  and  be  one  of  them. 
Phi.  Not  I,  by  Bacchus — not  if  thou  should*st  give  me 

The  pheasants  nurtur'd  by  Leogoras. 
Str.  Nay,  I  beseech  thee,  best-belov'd  of  men,  1 10 

Go,  and  be  taught. 
Phi.  And  what  am  I  to  learn  ? 

Str.  'Tis  said  they  have  two  kinds  of  argument : 

The  better  and  the  worse — of  these,  they  say. 

That  whoso  knows  the  use,  can  make  the  wrong 

Triumph  o'er  right — now  if  thou  wilt  but  learn 

The  unjust  argument,  of  all  the  debts 

I  owe  for  thee,  a  single  obolus 

To  none  will  I  repay. 
Phi.  I  cannot  do  it — 

For  never  could  I  bear  with  pallid  hue 

To  look  upon  my  comrades  of  the  course.  130 

Str.  I  swear  by  Ceres  then,  thou  never  more 

Shall  eat  of  mine,  thou,  nor  thy  yoked  steed, 

Nor  he  that  shows  the  brand — but  to  the  crows 

ni  drive  thee  from  my  house. — 
Phi.  Without  a  stud. 

My  uncle  Megacles  will  never  leave  me — 

I  go  within,  regardless  of  thy  threats. 

[Exit  into  the  house. 
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SCENE  11.  f      ^ 

Strepsiades^  Disciple,  Socratbs. 

Str.  Fallen  tho*  I  be,  on  earth  I  will  not  lie ; 

But  having  offered  to  the  gods  my  prayers^ 

I'll  go  to  school  myself  and  learn — yet  how 

Should  I,  who*m  old,  forgetful,  slow  of  thought,      19Q 

E'er  learn  the  subtle  niceties  of  speech  ? 

I  must  proceed — why  do  I  loiter  thus, 

In  knocking  at  the  door?   boy,  little  boy.  [knoci0* 

Dis.   A  plague  upon  you ! — who  thus  thumps  the  door? 

Str.  'Tis  I,  Strepsiades,  the  son  of  Phido — 
Of  the  Cicynnian  burgh  ^. — 

Dis.  Thou  aft,  by  Jove, 

Some  unlearn'd  fellow,  whose  rude  foot  thus  kicks 
The  door,  and  dashes  from  my  brain  at  once ' 
The  perfect  cogitation. — 

Str.  Pardon  me — 

Afar  off  in  the  country  I  reside —  140 

But  say,  what  subject  have  I  thus  disturbed  ? 

Dis.   I  cannot  tell  it  save  to  the  disciples. 

Str.  Tell  me  with  confidence — for  I  am  come 
Eager  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  thy  school. 

Dis.   ril  tell  thee,  but  esteem  them  mysteries. 
Our  Socrates  just  now  ask*d  Chserephon 
How  many  of  her  steps  a  flea  might  leap. 
That  bit  the  brow  of  Chasrephon,  and  thence 
Alighted  straight  upon  the  sage's  head. 

Str.  How  did  he  measure  this  ? 

Dis.  Most  cleverly.  150 

He  melted  wax,  then  taking  up  the  flea. 
Its  feet  he  dipp*d  therein — when  it  was  cold, 

^  Strepsiades,  who  is  here  so  particalar  in  proclaiming  his  identity,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Acamantis,  and  burgh  of  Cicynna.  In  this  tribe,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast, the  Apollonian  feasts  were  held. 

*  Kai  ^povri^  l^fifipKbMcac  lUvpwfiivtiv,  Aristophanes  here,  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  alludes  to  the  mother  of  Socrates,  who  exercised  the  calling  of  a  mid- 
wife ;  and  the  great  philosopher  himself  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he  followed 
the  maternal  example,  by  bringing  to  light  the  offspring  of  genius  conceived  in  the 
brain. 
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The  Persian  slippers  dogg-d  him  round — and  these 
Unloosing,  straight  he  measured  off  the  space. 

Str.  O  royal  cTove,  what  subtilty  of  wit ! 

Dis.   What  then,  if  thou  should'st  hear  the  next  devioe 
Of  Socrates  t 

Str.  I  pray  thee  tell  it  me. 

Did.   The  Spettian  Chaerephon  ask*d  if  he  thought 

That  water  gnats  sung  with  their  mouths,  or  hummed 
Melodious  from  behind. 

Str«  And  what  said  he  160 

About  the  gnats  ? 

Dis.  Th'  intestine,  he  replied. 

Is  narrow,  and  the  breath,  by  force  impelled 
Along  this  slender  channel,  makes  its  way 
Towards  the  fundament — and  through  this  straight 
Rushes  with  humming  sound— 

Str.  So  the  gnat's  pipe 

Is  trumpet-shap'd — thrice  happy  man !  to  whom 
Th'  entrails  open  lie ! — how  easily 
Might  he  escape  from  justice,  whose  clear  sight 
Looks  through  a  gnat's  intestine ! 

Dis.  Lately,  too, 

A  newt  depriv'd  him  of  a  mighty  thought.  170 

Str.  As  how?  pray  tell  me. 

Dis.  While  he  gap'd  alofl. 

Seeking  the  paths  and  changes  of  the  moon, 
A  newt  discharg'd  its  ordure  from  the  roof. 

Str.  I'm  glad  'twas  on  the  head  of  Socrates. 

Dis.   But  yesterday  we  had  no  evening  meal. 

Str.  Well,  and  by  what  device  supplied  he  food  ? 

Dis.    He  sprinkled  all  the  table  with  light  dust. 
Then  having  seiz'd  a  pair  of  compasses. 
And  bent  a  hook,  he  snatch'd  a  robe  away 
From  the  palaestra — 

Str.  How  should  we  admire  180 

The  Thales  after  him  ?   set  open  quick 
The  school,  that  I  may  view  this  Socrates — 
For  I  will  be  a  scholar — ope  the  door —     [it  is  opened* 
O  Hercules !  what  kind  of  beasts  are  these  ? 
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Dis.  Whence  thy  surprise ? — what  think*st  thou  they  are  like? 
Str.  Laconian  captives,  who  're  from  Pylos  brought. 

But  wherefore  look  they  thus  upon  the  ground  ? 
Dis.   They  seek  for  treasures  hid  beneath  the  earth. 
Str.  Onions,  perchance — now,  don't  be  troubled,  friends. 

For  I  know  where  they  grow  both  large  and  fine.    190 

But  what  are  these  about  who  stoop  so  low  ? 
Dis.   Digging  beneath  the  realms  of  Tartarus. 
Str.  And  why  the  hinder  part  turn'd  towards  the  skies  ? 
Dis.   'Tis  learning  for  itself  to  ken  the  stars. 

But  enter,  lest  he  light  upon  us  here^ — 
Str.  Not  yet,  not  yet,  but  let  them  stay  awhile 

'Till  I  impart  a  small  affair  of  mine — 
Dis.    But  'tis  not  possible  they  should  remain 

So  long  a  space  of  time  in  open  air. 
Str.  For  heaven's  sake,  what  have  we  here  ?  I  beg.         200 
Dis.   This  is  astronomy  : 
Str.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Dis.  Geometry. — 

Str.  And  what's  the  use  of  this  ? 

Dis.   For  measuring  the  earth — 
Str.  What  say  you,  that 

Which  is  allotted  to  victorious  arms  ? 
Dis.   No — ^but  the  undivided  universe. 
Str.  O  rare  device ! — a  popular  invention, 

And  useful  to  the  state — 
Dis.  See'st  thou  ?   this  is 

The  earth's  circumference,  and  Athens  this. 
Str.  What  say'st  thou  ?   that  I  never  can  believe. 

For  I  behold  no  judges  seated  here.  210 

Dis.   Yet  in  good  sooth  this  is  the  Attic  land — 
Str.  Then  where  are  my  Cicynnian  fellow-tribes  men? 
Dis.   Here — and  Euboea,  as  thou  see'st,  far  off"* 

■  This  island,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  was,  from  its  great  length,  denomi- 
nated lAaKpiQ ;  but  here  is  implied  not  so  much  its  extent  in  longitude,  as  its  state 
of  oppression  by  tributes  imposed  by  the  Athenians,  under  their  leader  Pericles. 
The  whole  of  Euboea  had  revolted  from  Athens  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  was  subdued  by  Pericles,  who  conquered  the  Abantes.  Ai^  ira- 
piT&Ofi  rote  ^pTOiQ  Kai  <iire^opriffi|.  SchoL  In  another  passage,  he  alto  inter- 
prets the  word  as  being  of  equal  signification  with  Uf  rp^xvOii  cat  Kan irey^^* 
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Is  stretch'd  in  all  her  length — 
Str.  I  know  it  well. 

For  you  and  Pericles  have  stretch'd  it  finely. 

But  where  is  Lacedaemon? 
Dis.  Where?  'tis  here. 

Str.  How  near  us !  you  must  take  the  greatest  heed 

To  drive  her  off  as  far  as  possible. 
Dis.  But  that  cannot  be  done,  by  Jove. 
Str.  Then  still 

You  shall  have  cause  to  grieve. — But  who  is  this    2S0 

Suspended  in  the  basket? 
Dis.  'Tis  himself. 

Str.  Hunself  ?— who  ? 
Dis.  Socrates. — 

Str.  O  Socrates ! 

Go  you  and  call  him  with  a  mighty  voice. 
Dis.   Call  him  yourself— for  I  am  not  at  leisure. 
Str.  O  Socrates — my  Socratidion  ! 
Soc.  Why  call'st  thou  me,  ephemeral? 
Str.  First,  I  pray, 

Tell  me  what  thou'rt  about  ? 
Soc.  I  tread  on  air, 

And  look  upon  the  sun. 
Str.  Thou  dost  contemn 

The  gods  then  from  a  basket,  not  from  earth. 

If  e'er— » 
Soc.  I  ne'er  could  have  found  out  aright  230 

Celestial  wonders,  but  with  mind  and  thought 

Suspended,  mingling  in  congenial  air. 

Had  I  gaz'd  at  them  from  the  earth  below, 

I  ne'er  had  found  them — since  that  earth  perforce. 

Drags  to  itself  the  vapour  of  pure  thought ; 

Resembling  thus  the  cardamine — 
Str.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Drags  thought  the  vapour's  subtlety  towards  cress  ? 

•  <Iir(p.  Thb  aponopesit  of  Strepsiades  it  thus  supplied  by  the  Scholiast, 
4hnp  iKiTn  mptppavtiv  rode  Oeo^c*  It  is  cletiT  that  the  rustic  Strepsiadei  uii* 
iJileiBk  Soeiatas  to  usf  the  word  w€pi^pov&  in  the  sense  of  Kara^pov&,  which 
iiiilwtiitj  I  iMve  endetToured  to  preserve  by  the  verb  look  upon. 
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Come  dowiii  come  down,  dear  Socrateiy  tOTne^ 

And  teach  me  what  I  came  to  know — 
Soc.  Say,  whetefore- 

Art  thou  come  hither  ? 
Str.  To  be  taught  to  speak.        S40 

For  interest  and  most  rigid  creditors 

Tear  me  in  pieces,  and  distrain  my  goods. 
Soc,  But  how  o*erwhehn*d  in  debt  against  thy  knowledge  ? 
Str.  That  dire  equestrian  malady  devoured  me. 

But  teach  me  now  the  other  method,  that 

Which  pays  back  nothing — ^and  whate'er  reward 

Thou  askest  of  me,  by  the  gods  I  swear 

To  render  thee. 
Soc.  By  what  gods  wilt  thou  swear  ? 

For  first  your  godheads  are  not  current  here  **. 
Str.  By  what  then  swear  ye  ?   by  the  iron  coins  250 

Stamp'd  in  Byzantium  ? 
Soc.  Would*st  thou  know  aright  ^ 

Divine  affairs  ? 
Str.  If  there  be  such,  by  Jove. 

Soc.  And  art  thou  willing  to  commune  with  these, 

Our  deities,  the  clouds  ? 
Str.  Most  certainly. 

Soc.  Sit  down  then  on  this  sacred  pallet-bed ; — 
Str.  Lo,  I  am  seated — 

Soc.  Next  receive  this  crown. 

Str.  Wherefore  the  crown  ?   ah,  Socrates,  take  heed. 


9toi 


^fiiv  vSfiiOfi  ovK  itrri. 

These  words,  as  Bergler  observes,  may  be  taken  in  two  different  senses,  signifying 
either  '*  we  have  no  coins  upon  which  is  impressed  the  image  of  any  god,"  or,  '*  we 
consider  that  there  are  no  gods."  Taken  in  the  latter  sense,  they  refer  to  the  ac- 
cusation brought  against  Socrates  by  Melitus,  that  he  introduced  the  worship  of 
foreign  and  unknown  gods  among  the  Athenians  to  the  neglecting  those  of  his  own 
country,  in  the  words  of  the  accusation,  given  by  Xenophon  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Memorabilia — dSucd  ^iaxparriQ,  o&c  fikv  17  v6\tQ  vofilZti9ioi>g,  oh  vojiV^tav* 
The  answer  of  Strepsiades  shows  that  he  understood  the  vSfuofi*  of  Socrates  in  the 
sense  of  money,  numisma.  This  idea  indeed  appears  constantly  to  haunt  his  mind 
like  a  phantom.  Harles  supposes  that  our  poet  wrote  iffiutv,  and  not  vfiXv,  and  I 
have  adopted  this  reading  in  the  version. 
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And  sacrifioe  me  not  like  Athamas  p — 
SoG.  No — but  we  alwaystreat  th'  initiate  thus. 
Str.  Then  what  wilFt  profit  me  ? 
Sec.  Thou  shalt  become     260 

Subtle,  refin'dy  and  eloquent  of  speech  \ 

Only  be  still. 
Str.  By  Jove  there's  no  mistake — 

Pounded  thus,  I  soon  shall  turn  to  flour. 
Soc.  Well-omen*d  silence,  the  old  man  beseems, 

With  patient  ear  to  listen  to  my  prayer. 

Invocation. 

O  air,  despotic  king,  whose  boundless  chain', 

GUrds  the  suspended  earth,  and  thou,  bright  sether. 

Ye  clouds  too,  venerable  deities. 

Who  breed  the  thunder  and  the  lightning's  bolt, 

Appear  on  high  to  your  philosopher.  270 

Str.  Not  yet,  not  yet,  until  1  fold  myself 

Within  my  cloak,  lest  I  be  drench'd  by  rain. 

Wretch  that  I  was,  to  venture  out  of  doors 

Without  my  dogskin  cap ! 
Soc.  Thrice  honoured  clouds. 

Reveal  yourselves  to  him,  whether  ye  sit 

Upon  Olympus*  sacred  snow-capp'd  head, 

'  An  allusion  to  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles  entitled  Aihama%  Crowned,  in  which 
that  monarch  is  brought  on  the  stage  adorned  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  and  ready 
to  be  sacrificed,  for  the  supposed  murder  of  his  son  Phryxus. 

4  Xiyctv  yivrioti  rpififia,  KporaXov,  jranraXfi — literally,  one  versed  in  speak- 
ing, (from  rpifita)  a  rattle,  and^ne  flour.  Emesti  quotes  Homer  (O.  418.),  ^oi- 
yucfC  iroKvitaiirakoi,  on  which  passage  Eustathius  refers  to  this  of  Aristophanes* 
Compare  also  yv.  446.  7.  below  : 

wpfiouTr^Q,  wepirpifAfia  iucwv, 
'  In  this  fine  passage  Socrates  invokes  the  air  and  sther,  as  if  they  were  in  the 
pltce  of  Joive ;  hence  Euripides,  a  faithful  expounder  of  the  Socratic  aerial  philo- 
tophjy  laySf  in  ^  fragment  of  an  uncertain  tragedy, 

ipoc  rhv  v^ov,  Tov^  &7rupov  &Mpa, 
Kol  y^v  vipOi  ixovff  itypaiQ  iv  dyK6XaiCi 
rwrov  vSfii^i  Zrjva,  rSvi*  ijyol  9i6v. 
which  haa  been  rendered  by  Cicero,  in  Latin  iambics  (N.  D.  ii.  25), 
Vides  sublime  fusum  immoderatum  sthera. 
Qui  tenero  terram  circumjectu  amplectitur  ? 
Hunc  inmmum  habeto  divum,  hunc  perhibeto  Jovem. 
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Or  in  your  father  Ocean's  gardens  weave 

The  holy  dance  among  the  nymphs^  or  else 

In  streams  of  Nile,  your  golden  goblets  dip ; 

Or  whether  on  Moeotis'  lake  ye  dwell,  280 

Or  Mimas'  snowy  rock,  give  ear,  I  beg, 

And  graciously  accept  my  offering. 

Chorus. 

Ye  everlasting  clouds, 

Let  us  upraise  on  high 

Our  dewy  ductile  forms. 
From  father  Ocean's  sounding  caves, 
O'er  lofty  mountains'  sylvan  heads. 
Thence  the  far  shining  views  to  scan. 
The  sacred  earth,  that  teems  with  fruits. 
And  mighty  rivers'  thundering  course,  290 

And  deep-resounding  ocean's  wave, 
For  sether's  indefatigable  eye, 

In  glittering  splendour  shines. 
But  shaking  off  the  showery  cloud, 
View  we  in  our  immortal  forms. 
With  far-surveying  eye,  the  earth. 

Soc,  O  venerable  clouds,  ye  heard  my  call.— 

Didst  hear  their  voice  and  thunder's  roar  divine  ? 

Str.  Yes,  and  revere  you,  honour'd  deities. 

Wishing  to  utter  by  responsive  sound,  SOO 

How  much  I  dread  your  rumbling — and  the  noise. 
Lawful  or  not,  must  come. — 

3oc.  Mock  not,  nor  act 

As  these  poor  lee-daub'd  mimics  do,  but  speak 
Auspicious  words — for  now  the  mighty  band 
Of  their  divinities  is  mov'd  to  song. 

Chorus. 

Ye  shower-engendering  nymphs. 
To  Pallas'  fertile  land ; 
Cecrops'  well  water'd  shore, 
That  lov'd  abode,  let's  haste  to  view. 
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Whose  reverence  guards  the  sacred  rites,  310 

Where  the  mysterious  house  is  shown*, 

In  ceremonial  pomp  array*d, 

And  gifts  to  the  celestial  gods, 

The  high-roof  d  ornamented  fanes. 

With  sacrifices  to  the  blest, 

Feasts  of  the  gods  with  garlands  crown*d. 

In  every  season  held ; 
With  Bacchus*  joys  in  coming  spring,  320 

And  contests  of  surrounding  choirs. 
And  music  of  the  deep-mouth*d  pipes  K 
Str.  By  Jupiter,  I  pray  thee,  Socrates, 

Tell  me  who  utters  this  majestic  sound — 
Some  heroines  ? 
Soc.  Not  so,  biit  heavenly  clouds. 

To  men  of  leisure  potent  deities. 
Who  give  us  thought,  and  skill  of  speech  and  mind. 
And  sounding  words,  and  long  periphrasis. 
Fallacious  cunning,  and  intelligence. 
Str.  And  so,  soon  as  it  heard  their  voice,  my  soul 

Was  on  the  wing,  and  on  the  moment  loves  330 

To  spin  out  fine-drawn  arguments,  and  prate, 
With  metaphysic  subtlety  of  smoke» 
And  combat  with  conflicting  sentiments. 
So  that  I  fain  would  see  them  openly. 
Soc.  Then  look  tow  rds  Parnes,  for  I  see  them  now 

Descending  quietly. 
Str.  Come,  show  me  where  ? 

*  That  it,  according  to  Schutz,  quoting  Meuraius  in  his  Eleusinia  (cap.  ix.),  a 
chapel  attacked  to  the  great  temple  of  Eleusis,  in  which  the  initiation  into  those 
sacred  rites  took  place.  Herodotus  (in  Euterpe,  cap.  Iviii.)  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  these  mysteries,  distinguished  by  him  as  travfiyiipiiQ,  irofivdc  cat  npo<ra' 
ymydc,  MoeredfeitivaU,  proceuions,  and  supplications  (Beloe),  were  derived  to  the 
Greeks  through  Egypt,  and  that  the  oracles  of  Egyptian  Thebes  and  the  Grecian 
Dodona  bore  an  entire  resemblance  to  each  other.  In  the  next  chapter  he  observes, 
that  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  Greek  Demeter,  or  Ceres. 

'  Koi  Movva  fifipvppofios  aiikwv.    So  Shakspeare,  in  his  Tempest,  calls  the 

thunder. 

That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe. 

Compare  the  Acbamians  (666),  fiovoa  cvrovoc* 
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Soc.  Lo !  through  the  hoHows  and  thick  woods  4ltkff^ttiort 
Frequent  with  course  oblique.  '  - 

StR.  But  what  pHff^^tB 

That  I  should  see  them  ?  '  < 

Soc.  At  the  entrance  thfm«-^      ^  ^ 

Str.  Even  now,  I  scarce  perceive. —  '' 

Soc.  Surely  thou  miist -■•^ 

Behold  them  now,  unless  thine  eyes  are  blear*d       840 
With  rheum,  as  large  as  gourds. — 
Str.  I  see  you  now, 

By  Jupiter,  ye  venerable  clouds,  ■■■' 

For  all  the  space  they  fill.  ♦-  ' 

Soc.  These  goddesses 

Thou  neither  knew'st,  nor  fancied'st  to  be  such. 
Str.  Not  I,  by  heaven,  but  clouds,  and  dew,  and  smoke. 
Soc.  But  yet  thou  knowest  not  that  they  afford 
Nurture  to  many  of  the  sophist  tribe, 
Thurian  diviners,  quacks,  and  thriftless  fools  *>|  - 
Who  load  with  rings  their  fingers,  and  adorn 
Their  flowing  locks,  bards  of  the  cyclic  train,  S50 

And  cheats  who  sing  of  meteors — these  they  nourish. 
For  nothing  else  they  do,  but  chant  their  praise* 
Str.  '*  The  moist  clouds'  hostile  course,  which  turns  aside' 
The  solar  brightness  ;  fiercely  breathing  storms. 
And  hairs  of  hundred-headed  Typhon ;  birds 
That  swim  with  beaked  claws  through  the  moist  air, 

"  This  it  particularly  aimed  at  Lampo,  the  diviner,  who,  with  some  others,  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Sybaris,  afterwards  called  Thurium,  from  the  foanttm 
Thuria,  and  then  Apia  or  Copin,  according  to  Steph.  Byzantinus,  and  who  was 
afterwards  undeservedly  supported  in  the  Prytandum  at  the  public  cost.  Reiske 
ingeniously  conjectures  that  the  reading  is  oipiofiavrttCt  prophets  of  the  wind,  bit 
this  meaning  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  AvSpaQ  fitrtutpo^vcucac  of  the  fillowin|^ 
line.  So  Jeremiah  says  (v.  13.)  *'  and  the  prophets  shall  become  wind,  and  the 
word  not  in  them." 

*  This  and  the  three  following  lines,  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  to  be  a  travettiil 
of  some  bombastic  composition  of  the  dithyrambic  poet  Philoxenus,  and  after  the 
manner  of  these  inflated  writers,  he  makes  ase  of  the  Doric  dialect,  ityp&v  Ne^« 
Xav  frrpiirraiyXav  ;  although  it  is  doubted  by  the  commentators  whether  the  lat- 
ter compound  epithet  be  the  genitive  plural  or  accusative  singular,  to  agree  with 
^at'ov  6pfidv,  Bentley  understands  this  word  to  signify,  tending  forth  the  twitted 
lightning* 
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Huge  stores  of  mullets  good  they  swallow  dowo^^ 
.:rlijl^id^thniahes' flesh. 
Soc.  And,  are  they  not  prais'd  jostly  ? 

Str.  Bu|  tell  me  why  if  they  in  truth  are  clouds,  SjGO 

Should  they  resemble  women,  that  are  none. 
S0C4:  Xhen  sayi  what  else  they  are  { 
9f1U  I  know  not  rightfy. 

But  like  expanded  fleeces  they  appear, 

Apd.not,  by  Jove,  like  women — ^yet  they've  noses. 
Soc.  Now  answer  what  I  ask — 
Str*  Say  quickly,  then. 

Whatever  thou  wishest — 
Soc.  Hast  thou  ever  seen 

jA  cloud  resembling  in  its  form,  a  centaur, 

A  pard,  qir  wolf,  or  bull  ? 
Stk.  In  truth,  I  have ; 

But  what  of  this  i 
Soc  ,  They  take  what  form  they  please, 

And  if  they  see  some  hair-encumber*d  wretch,         370 

Such  as  the  son  of  Xenophantus,  straight ' 

In  mockery  of  his  madness,  they  assume 

The  centaur's  semblance — 
Stb.  And  if  they  behold 

Simon,  that  robber  of  the  public  store, 

What  do  they?— 
Soc.  Presently  they  turn  to  wolves. 

Showing  his  nature's  semblance. 
Str.  Yesterday 

Cleonymus,  who  cast  away  his  shield. 

Surveying ;  and  his  monstrous  cowardice. 

On  this  account  they  took  the  form  of  hinds. 
Soc  And  now,  you  see,  that  viewing  Clisthenes,  380 

^        They  change  to  women. — 
Str*  Hail !  ye  goddesses. 

And  if  for  any  other  you  have  deign'd 


f  Nintd  Hiefonyi&iis,  according  to  the  Scholkft.    He  was  a  dithyrambic  poet 
of  iafiunovi  character. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Break  silence  now  for  me,  and  utter  forth , 
AH  potent  queens,  your  heaven-extended  vcuoe. 

Cho.  Hail,  ancient  mortal ! — thou  who  lov'st  to  hunt 
The  sayings  of  the  wise :  and  thou,  O  priest 
Of  subtlest  trifles,  tell  us  what  thou  wilt: 
For  to  no  other  of  these  meteor  Sophists 
Save  Prodicus,  lend  we  a  willing  ear. 
To  him  for  wisdom  and  ingenious  thought ;  890 

To  thee  because,  when  in  the  public  ways 
Proudly  thou  mov'st,  turning  thine  eyes  aside ; 
And  many  evils  thou  endur'st  unshod, 
For  our  sakes,  wearing  a  grave  countenance. 

Str.  O  earth,  how  sacred,  grave,  and  strange  a  sound ! 

Soc,  These  are  your  only  goddesses — the  rest 
Are  folly  all — 

Str.  Then  tell  us  by  the  earth. 

Is  not  Olympian  Jupiter  our  god  ? 

Soc.  What  Jupiter  ?   nay  jest  not — there  is  none. 

Str.  How  say'st  thou  ?   who  then  rains  ? — this,  first  of  all 
Declare  to  me —  400 

Soc.  Why  these — by  mighty  signs 

This  I  will  prove  to  thee — hast  ever  seen 
Jove  raining  without  clouds  ?   if  it  were  so^' 
Thro*  the  clear  fields  of  aether  must  he  rain, 
While  these  were  far  away — 

Str.  Now,  by  Apollo, 

Full  well  hast  thou  discoursed  upon  this  point ; 
Till  now,  in  truth,  I  thought  'twas  Jupiter, 
Distilling  thro'  a  sieve — but,  tell  me  next 
Who  is  the  thunderer  ? — this  awakes  my  dread. 

Soc.  They  thunder  as  they  roll. 

Str.  But  how  I  pray  ?  410 

Say  thou,  who  darest  all — 

Soc.  When  they  are  fill'd 

With  water,  and  perforce  impelFd  along, 
Driven  precipitate,  all  full  of  rain. 
They  meet  together,  bursting  with  a  crash. 

Str.  But  who  compels  them  thus  to  move  along  ? 
Is  not  this  Jove  ? 
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Soc.  No,  but  th'  ffitherial  whirl  *. 

Str.  a  whirl  f — this  had  escap'd  me,  that  not  Jove, 

But  in  his  stead,  a  whirlwind  governs  now. 

Still  of  this  thundering  noise  thou  telVst  me  nothing. 
See.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  say,  that  when  the  clouds   420 

With  water  charg'd  against  each  other  dash, 

'Tis  from  their  density  the  sound  proceeds. 
Str.  How  is  this  credible  ? 
Soc.  From  thine  own  self 

I  will  explain  it  to  thee :  when  with  broth  * 

At  the  Panathenaic  feasts  thou'rt  fiU'd, 

Moves  not  a  rumbling  thy  disordered  stomach  ? 
Str.  Yes,  by  Apollo,  and  within  me  straight 

'Tis  moved — while  thunder-like  the  broth  resounds. 

At  first  with  pappax,  then  pappapapax, 

Like  them  discharg*d  in  thunder. 
Soc.  Now,  consider    430 

From  how  minute  a  vent  the  sound  proceeds. 

And  is't  not  likely  that  this  boundless  air 

Should  cause  a  vast  explosion  ?   for  this  reason 

The  names  of  these  reports  are  similar. 

*  The  clonds  are  here,  as  Bergler  observes,  said  to  be  impelled  not  by  Jove,  but 
by  a  whirlwind,  which  has  the  title  aod  personal  attribates  of  a  god,  under  the 
name  of  itwo^,  which  he  appears  to  have  assumed  for  the  sake  of  a  ridiculous  ana- 
logy between  this  word  and  Aibs,  the  genitive  of  Zti>s,  Jupiter.  It  is  borrowed 
from  the  school  of  Democritus,  whose  disciple,  Protagoras,  first  brought  into  Athens 
the  doctrine  of  the  perpetually  whirling  motion  of  atoms ;  which  were  very  different 
fitm  the  iivcu,  or  vortices  of  Anaxagoras.  See  Lucretius,  the  faithful  interpreter 
of  Epiciinis  (vi.  120,  etc.)*  <^<i  Euripides  (Alcestis,  250). 

^AXu,  Kai  ^doQ  afupa^, 
oifp&viai  Ti  ^vai 

vi^XaQ  Spoficuov. 

a  By  this  ironical  illustration,  Aristophanes  is  to  be  regarded  as  deriding  the 
Socratic  method  of  demonstrating  by  examples  taken  from  human  life,  such  as  are 
detailed  by  Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia.  Compare  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV.  part 
I.  act  iii.  ac.  i.»  where  this  illustration  is  adopted  in  a  very  sublime  manner : 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions  :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch 'd  and  vex*d 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb,  etc. 

q2 
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Str.  But  whence  is  mov*d  the  light*nings  fiery  bolt  ? 

Explain  me  this — sometimes  the  stroke  consumes  us. 
At  others  singes  without  loss  of  life. 
This  clearly,  Jove,  upon  the  perjur'd  band 
Hurls  down. — 

Soc.  And  how»  O  doting  simpleton 

Of  Saturn's  age,  anterior  to  the  moon!  440 

If  he  the  perjur'd  strike,  has  he  not  bum'd 

Theorus,  Simon,  and  Cleonymus, 

For  they  are  altogether  falsely  sworn. 

But  oft  he  strikes  his  own  peculiar  fane, 

And  Sunium's  Attic  top,  and  lofty  oaks — 

But  why  ?  the  oak,  in  sooth,  is  not  forsworn. 

Str.  I  know  not — yet  thou  seem'st  to  reason  well: 
Then  what  is  thunder  ? 

Soc.  When  the  arid  wind 

Rais'd  high  in  air,  within  them  is  enclos'd, 
It  blows  them  out  like  bladders,  then  perforce         450 
It  bursts,  and  whirls  them  through  its  density. 
Itself  destroying  through  its  native  force. 

Str.  In  faith,  I  sujffer'd  at  the  feast  of  Jove, 

The  very  same — when  for  my  kinsmen  guests 
I  cook'd  the  paunch,  and  from  mere  negHgence 
I  cleft  it  not — then  suddenly  it  burst, 
Pounc'd  on  my  very  eyes,  and  scorch'd  my  face. 

Cho.  O  man,  who  would'st  from  us  obtain  the  prize 
Of  mighty  wisdom,  how  wilt  thou  be  blest 
Among  the  Athenians,  and  the  Grecian  band;         460 
If  thou  art  mindftil  and  wilt  take  good  heed ; 
And  if  thy  soul  is  able  to  endure. 
Standing  or  journeying  on  without  fatigue, 
Nor  pinch'd  with  cold,  nor  eager  for  the  feast ; 
From  wine  abstainest,  from  gymnastic  toils. 
And  other  senseless  things,  and  thinkest  that 
The  best,  which  best  becomes  a  prudent  man. 
In  action,  and  in  counsel  to  prevail, 
In  eloquence  superior — 

Str.  Doubt  thou  not 

Of  my  firm  soul,  inured  to  suffer  cares  470 
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That  banish  sleep^  Dor  my  life-waiting  stomachi 

Whose  sparing  hunger  feeds  on  savory. 

For  such  a  meed  this  harden*d  frame  would  bear^ 

Strokes  like  a  brazen  anvil. 
Soc.  Wilt  thou  then 

Esteem  no  other  gods  but  such  as  ours  ? 

This  Chaos,  and  the  Clouds,  and  wordy  tongue  ^ — 

These  three? 
Str.  I  would  not  with  the  rest  converse, 

Even  if  I  met  them — would  not  sacrifice 

To  them,  libations  pour,  nor  incense  bring. 
Cho.  Now,  boldly  say,  what  we  Ve  to  do  for  thee —         480 

For  if  thou  dost  revere  and  honour  us, 

Seeking  instruction,  never  shalt  thou  fail. 
Str.  O  goddesses,  'tis  little  that  I  ask. 

But  by  a  hundred  stadia  to  surpass 

The  Greeks  in  eloquence. 
Cho.  We  grant  the  boon ; 

Henceforth  shall  no  man's  sentiments  prevail 

In  popular  assemblies  more  than  thine. 
Str.  I  would  not  utter  lofty  sentiments. 

But  turn  aside  the  law,  and  thus  evade 

My  creditors. 
Cho.  Thou  shalt  obtain  thy  wish,  490 

For  it  is  moderate — only  confide, 

And  trust  entirely  to  our  ministers. 
Str.  And  so  I  will  in  confidence  of  you — 

By  dire  necessity  compell'd,  that  springs 

From  my  mark'd  horses  and  destructive  marriage. 

^  According  to  Hesiod  (Theog.  116.) 

i^oi  ftiv  "wpwriera  xaoQ  yivtr. 

Our  poet  pleasantly  adds  the  tongue  to  the  number  of  the  gods,  after  the  mention 
of  Chaos  and  the  Clouds,  intimating  that  the  whole  of  his  science  and  that  of  his 
disciples  consisted  in  mere  loquacity,  and  the  contemplation  of  futile  subjects. 
Spanh.  Bergler  compares  the  speech  of  Euripides  in  the  Frogs  (v.  890)  invo- 
cating  the  same  gods — 

al^pt  ifil^v  pSffKtina,  xai  yXurrtiQ  ffrpS^tyli, 
See  likewise  the  Pythagorean  adjuration  of  Socrates,  at  v.  617 — 

fid  n)v  dvawvo^v  fid  ro  Xdog,  fid  rbv  'Alpa. 
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Then  let  them  now  do  what  they  will, 

To  them  I  grant  this  body  still. 

Like  a  dried  skin  to  bear  the  worst. 

To  pine  with  hunger  and  with  thirst : 

The  rotting  filth  and  blows  defy,  600 

If  from  my  debts  I  can  but  fly. 

And  to  mankind  appear  to  be, 

In  converse  bold,  in  courage  free ; 

A  barefac'd  framer  of  deceit. 

Practised  in  each  forensic  cheat, 

A  bragging,  soft,  and  slippery  blade  % 

Vers*d  in  dissimulation's  trade ; 

A  wretch  with  every  wind  that  turns, 

And  by  false  arts  his  substance  earns. 

Whoe'er  by  titles  such  as  these,  510 

Accost  me,  can  do  what  they  please. 

Yes,  and,  by  Ceres,  let  them  if  they  wish. 

To  scholars  serve  my  entrails  in  a  dish. 
Cho.         Indeed  he  has  a  daring  mind. 

Ready  for  every  task  assigned. 
Know,  if  of  me  thou  learn,  thy  great  renown. 
To  heaven  will  reach,  the  theme  of  mortal  song. 
Str.  What  shall  I  gain  ? 
Cho.  With  me  of  all  mankind, 

A  life  most  enviable  shalt  thou  spend. 
Str.  And  shall  I  e'er  see  this  ? 

Cho.  Fix'd  at  thy  doors,  520 

How  many  will  continual  session  keep, 
All  anxious  to  consult  and  get  a  word 


^  KvpPiQ,  KporaXov,  xivaSo^,  rpvfifi.  In  this  remarkable  collection  of  Titu- 
perative  terms,  by  which  Strepsiades  expresses  his  desire  to  be  distinguished,  he 
doubtless  refers  to  the  assurance  of  Socrates  (v.  260.) — 

"Kiyiiv  yiVTiffii  rplfifia,  Kp6ra\ov,  iraiirdkfi. 
The  word  xitpfii^  denotes  the  triangular  stone  or  brazen  table,  as  well  as  the  marble 
or  column  on  which  the  Athenian  Jaws  were  inscribed.  (See  Dr.  Clarke  on  the 
Greek  Marbles,  p.  43,  note).  The  word  /iarrvoXotx^C  (y*  497.)  properly  signi- 
fies a  licktr  up  of  daintiet ;  hence  the  Latin,  mattya  or  mactea,  used  by  Martial 
(Epig.  X.  59.)  in  the  sense  of  cupedia,  and  the  envenomed  delicacies  {matteas,  or 
macteat,  venenatas),  which  Suetonius,  cap.  38,  says  Caligula  was  accustomed  to 
send  to  many  persons  for  a  repast. 
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.    Upon  their  cases  and  their  issues  join'd, 

Worth  many  a  talent*s  fee,  for  thy  opinion. 

But  teach  the  old  man  as  thou  hast  resolv'd. 

Stir  up  his  wits,  make  trial  of  his  skill.       [to  Socrates, 
Soc.   Come,  tell  wherein  is  thy  capacity, 

That  having  known  it  well,  I  may  apply 

Some  new  machines  to  move  thee. 
Str.  By  the  gods, 

Would'st  thou  besiege  me  like  a  wall  ? 
Soc.  Not  so ;        530 

But  ask  thee  a  few  questions,  to  find  out 

Thy  powers  of  memory. 
Str.  By  Jove,  they  differ, 

Whatever  is  ow*d  me,  I  remember  well, 

But  what  I  owe,  alas !  I  straight  forget. 
Soc.    Hast  thou  by  nature  any  force  of  speech  ? 
Str.  None — but  a  native  talent  to  defraud. 
Soc.   How  wilt  thou  learn  then  ? 
Str.  Take  no  heed  for  that — 

Right  well. — 
Soc.  Then  come,  when  I  some  learned  doubt 

On  meteors  start,  seize  thou  it  instantly. 
Str.  What?   shall  I  swallow  wisdom  like  a  dog '^?  540 

Soc.   This  is  some  fellow  rude  and  barbarous. 

I  fear  old  man,  that  thou  hast  need  of  stripes — 

What  wilt  thou  do,  if  any  one  should  beat  thee  ? 
Str.  I  should  be  beat — and  after  short  delay. 

Call  into  court  my  witnesses. — 
Soc.  Come  now, 

Strip  off  thy  cloak. — 
Str.  Have  I  robb*d  thee  of  aught  ? 

Soc.   No,  but  the  custom  is  to  enter  naked. 
Str.  I  come  not  to  inquire  for  stolen  goods. 
Soc.  No  matter,  strip !   why  trifle  thus  ? 
Str.  But  say, 

If  I  be  careful  and  learn  readily,  550 

'  In  ihu  line  Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  bantera  the  cynic  philo- 
iopber»— -the  word  n/viidbv,  as  well  as  v^apiraoii  in  that  which  precedes  it,  being 
appropriate  to  that  school. 
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Which  of  thy  scholars  shall  I  most  resemble  ? 

Soc.  Thou  wilt  not  differ  aught  from  Cbserephon. 

Str.  Wretch  that  I  am  !   I  shall  become  half  dead  I 

Soc.  Speak  not  a  word,  but  quickly  follow  me. 

Str.  First  give  into  my  hands  a  honied  cake*. 
Ah  ! — how  I  dread  to  enter  in !  —as  though 
It  were  the  passage  to  Trophonius'  cave. 

Soc.  Go  in -~ why  dost  thou  linger  at  the  door? 

Cho.  Blest  is  this  manly  spirit,  wend  thy  course,  560 

And  may  good  fortune  still  attend  the  man. 
Who,  though  advanced  deep  in  the  vale  of  years. 
Devotes  his  nature  to  the  toils  of  youth, 
And  trains  himself  to  wisdom's  exercise. 

[to  the  atidience. 
Spectators,  freely  will  I  speak  to  you 
The  truth,  by  Bacchus,  who  has  nourished  me. 
So  may  I  conquer  and  be  reckoned  wise, 
Deeming  of  you  as  critics  competent, 
And  that  the  best  of  all  my  comedies, 
Which  gave  me  the  most  trouble,  you  I  judg'd         570 
Worthy  to  taste  the  first — then  I  retreated, 
O'ercome  by  foolish  men  unworthily. 
Hence  to  the  wise  among  you  I  complain, 
On  whose  account  I  undertook  this  task. 
Not  willing  to  refuse  your  just  decree. 
For  since  I  came  beneath  their  pen,  to  whom 
'Tis  pleasant  to  discourse,  who  prais*d  alike 
My  modest  stripling  and  my  debauchee  ^ 
A  virgin  then  forbidden  to  bring  forth, 
I  left  my  nursling  to  another's  care  ;  580 

Which  you  have  kindly  nurtur'd  and  brought  up, 
Thence  have  I  made  with  you  a  faithful  compact. 


*  ^6^  fioi  lUkiTovrrav  irportpov.  Those  who  visited  the  cave  of  Trophoniuf 
for  the  sake  of  consulting  the  oracle,  were  accustomed  to  carry  with  them  a  calw 
of  honey  and  flour,  in  order  to  charm  the  serpents  which  abounded  there.  Strep- 
siades  compares  the  school  of  Socrates  to  this  mystic  cavern,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  narrow  entrance  into  each,  as  of  the  sordid  darkness  prevailing  within. 

f  Two  characters  in  his  first  comedy,  entitled  AoiroXf  tc,  of  which  Branch  hat 
collected  thirty-seven  short  fragments. 
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And  notr,  like  that  Electra,  tbia  my  play  '» 

Has  come  to  seek  for  auditors  as  wise. 

For  she  will  know  them  if  she  once  beholds 

Her  brother's  locks — regard  her  modesty. 

Who  enters  not  with  patch'd  up  leathern  robe 

Dangling  down  red  and  thick,  the  sport  of  boys. 

Ne'er  mocks  the  bald,  nor  dances  sarabands. 

Here  is  no  old  man,  striking  as  he  rails,  590 

All  present  with  his  staff*,  to  hide  the  gibe. 

Nor  rushes  on  the  stage,  with  torch  in  hand. 

Shouting  alas ! — alas ! — but  on  she  comes. 

Confiding  in  her  verses  and  herself. 

Nor  do  I  glory,  poet  as  I  am, 

Nor  seek  to  cheat  you  with  some  stale  device, 

But  always  scheme  to  introduce  new  forms, 

Unlike  each  other,  and  appropriate  all. 

Who  on  his  stomach  the  huge  Cleon  struck 

Nor  dar'd  again  insult  the  prostrate  foe.  600 

But  they,  when  once  Hyperbolus  has  given 

A  handle,  always  trample  under  foot 

The  wrethed  poet  and  his  mother  too. 

First  EupoUs  his  Maricss  produced  ^ 

And  miserably  travestied  my  Knights — 

Adding,  to  grace  the  dance,  a  drunken  woman, 

Whom  Phrynichus  exhibited  long  since  •, 


r  Schutx  appetn  to  me  to  have  andentood  and  explained  this  obscure  allusion 
ia  a  more  probable  manner  than  either  the  Scholiast  or  any  other  of  the  commen- 
tators. According  to  hi^  elucidation  of  it,  the  brother  whom  Electra  recognises  by 
the  hair  which  she  finds  on  the  tomb  upon  which  she  is  about  to  offer  libations  to 
her  fisther,  does  not  denote  the  first  comedy,  the  Dataleam,  bat  the  mott  wise  upec^ 
taten  are  compared  with  Orestes.  For,  as  Electra  drew  a  presage  of  her  brother's 
hie  and  presence  from  the  sight  of  his  hair  at  the  tomb,  so  would  the  approbation 
with  which  his  first  comedy  was  received  be  an  augury  of  future  applause  'in  the 
case  of  this  play  of  the  Clouds ;  and  the  author  would  acknowledge  their  wisdom 
ia  proportion  to  the  favour  that  should  honour  this  offspring  of  his  fertile  imagi- 
aation. 

^  This  was  the  name  of  a  drama  in  which  Eupolis  lampooned  the  infamous  Hy. 
perbolns,  and  his  drunken  old  mother— ^fcoXcrp£»<r'  &ii)  a  metaphorical  word  drawn 
from  the  oil-treading,  8^^  Xiyov^t  KoKirpav  (Victor). 

'  Mi  r6  ^pwvixssov  iKkaKTitrArtit  ric*  Contains  an  allusion  to  the  Andromeda 
ef  Phrynichus,  who  was  very  fond  of  introducing  dances  into  his  plays ;  (see  the 
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Such  as  the  damsel  by  the  whale  devour'd. 
Hertnippus  then  traduced  HyperboluA, 
And  all  inveigh  against  HyperboluSi  610 

Watching  as  they  were  eels,  my  similes. 
Who  therefore  laughs  with  those,  let  him  not  smile 
At  my  inventions — But  if  you  delight 
In  me  and  mine,  to  every  future  age, 
You  shall  appear  pre-eminently  wise. 
S.-C.  The  lofty  ruler  of  the  gods. 

First  to  accept  our  choral  strains, 
That  mighty  sovereign  I  invoke ; 
Him  too,  whose  hand  the  powerful  trident  wields, 
Stern  mover  of  the  earth  and  briny  seas,  6^ 

With  iEther  our  most  reverend  sire. 
Who  nourishes  the  life  of  all, 
And  him  who  guides  the  fiery  steeds, 
AVho  with  irradiate  beams  the  earth 
Pervades,  of  might  among  the  gods. 
And  with  mankind  a  deity. 
Cho.  Most  wise  spectators,  give  attention  here. 

For  in  our  wrongs  we  make  complaint  to  you. 

That  ye  to  us  alone  of  all  the  gods 

Who  most  assist  your  state,  no  sacrifice  630 

Bring,  nor  libations  pour — yet  we  preserve  you — 

For  if  there  be  a  thoughtless  expedition  ^^ 

We  thunder  then  or  fall  in  dewy  showers. 

And  when  you  chose  this  Paphlagonian  tanner. 

Hated  by  heaven,  to  be  your  genera]. 

Our  wrinkled  brows  dire  indignation  show*d. 

And  through  the  vengeful  light'ning  thunder  burst — 

Waips,  V.  15*24-5);  indeed,  the  whole  semi-choral  song,  which  concludes  that 
lively  drama,  beginning  with 

ay'  w  fityaXtJvvfta 

TiKva  rov  OaXaaaiov, 

is  a  very  agreeable  specimen  of  Aristophanic  parody  and  comic  sprightUness. 

*    Tiv  ydp  ^  riQ  iKodos 

These  words  contain  an  oblique  hint  at  Cleon ;  but  according  to  the  Scholiast  are 
taken  from  the  first  play  of  the  Clouds,  as  this  general  was  now  dead. 
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The  moon  her  course  deserted — and  the  sun 

Withdrawing  straight  his  beam  within  himself, 

Declar*d  he  would  no  longer  shine  for  you  640 

If  Cleon  were  your  general;  still  you  chose  him. 

For  it  is  said  this  city  is  possess'd 

With  evil  counsel ;  yet  the  favouring  gods 

Turn  all  your  errors  to  a  prosperous  issue. 

And  how  even  this  may  profit,  easily 

We  can  demonstrate,  if  you  will  but  seize 

This  Cleon,  having  first  convicted  him 

Of  theft  and  peculation,  muzzle  tight, 

And  bind  his  neck  fast  in  the  pillory ; 

Once  more  your  ancient  fortune  will  prevail ',  650 

And  these  erroneous  acts  assist  the  state. 

Semi- Chorus  II. 

Once  more,  O  Phoebus,  Delian  king, 
Come  to  me,  thou  whose  influence  holds 
The  lofty-headed  Cynthian  rock. 
And  thou,  blest  virgin,  who  the  golden  fane 
Of  Ephesus  inhabit*st,  where  the  nymphs 
Of  Lydia  greatly  honour  thee. 
And  thou,  our  country's  deity, 
Minerva,  the  state's  guardian  shield, 
And  he  who  on  Parnassus'  hill,  660 

With  his  resplendent  torches  shines. 
Among  his  Delphic  bacchanals, 
The  Dionysian  reveller. 

Cho.  When  hither  we  prepared  to  come,  the  moon 
Crossing  us  on  our  way,  commissioned  us 
First  to  salute  th'  Athenians  and  allies : 
Then  she  declar'd  her  direful  indignation, 
That  not  in  words,  but  deeds  assisting  you, 
Now  at  your  hands  she  suffers  grievously. 

1  Aristophanes  bere  passes  a  bigh  encomium  on  his  coaDtrymeD,  telling  them 
that  their  werj  errors  would,  by  the  fiivour  of  the  gods,  turn  to  their  advantage. 
TIm  French  translator  thus  renders  this  passage — "  Par  ce  moyen  vous  reviendrez 
eDOune  nras  ^tiez  aoparavant,  vos  fantes  mdme  vous  s^ront  avantageuses,  et  tout 
Tou  proaperera." 
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For,  first  she  saves  you  no  less  than  a  drachm         670 

Each  month  in  torch  light — so  that  all  exclaim 

When  in  the  evening  they  depart  from  home, 

'^  Hoy,  buy  no  flambeau,  for  the  moon  shines  fair/* 

And  other  benefits  she  names — while  you 

In  no  right  order  calculate  the  days. 

And  turn  them  in  confusion  upside  down. 

So  that  the  gods  with  menaces  pursue  her. 

When  cheated  of  their  supper,  they  go  home 

Without  their  day's  prescrib'd  solemnities. 

And  when  you  should  be  offering  sacrifice,  680 

You  torture  criminals  and  go  to  law. 

Full  oft  too  when  we  gods  are  keeping  fast. 

Lamenting  Memnon  or  Sarpedon's  death. 

You  feast  and  laugh — wherefore  Hyperbolus, 

This  year  by  lot  comptroller  of  the  rites  ", 

Was  by  us  gods  bereaved  of  his  crown, 

That  he  may  learn  through  all  his  fiiture  life, 

By  the  moon's  law  to  regulate  each  day  \ 

ACT  IL    SCENE  L 

Socrates  and  Strepsiades. 

Soc.    By  respiration,  chaos,  and  the  air, 

A  man  so  rustic  never  have  I  seen,  690 

■"  According  to  Photius  and  Haxpocration,  the  UpofivrjiioviQ  were  deputies  sent 
from  each  city  of  Greece  to  the  deliberations  of  the  august  Arophictyonic  council. 
Brunck,  however,  says  that  these  delagates  were  named  Pylagorae,  and  that  the 
Hieromnemon  was  their  president,  who  was  invested  with  an  authority  superior  to 
the  rest.  Hyperbolus  went  crowned  to  the  assembly  this  year,  but  in  his  passage 
he  encountered  a  tempest,  and  the  wind  took  away  his  chaplet ;  whence  he  is  de« 
rided  by  the  clouds,  as  if  they  had  deprived  him  of  it  in  order  that  he  might  know 
hereafter  how  to  direct  the  courses  of  his  life  by  those  of  the  moon,  when  laid  down 
correctly  in  the  calendar. 

n  The  whole  of  this  address  to  the  spectators,  especially  v.  657,  in  which  the 
moon  is  said  to  spare  the  Athenians,  no  less  than  a  drachm  (about  eight  pence  in  the 
whole  year)  is,  as  the  French  translator  remarks,  a  satirical  reflection  upon  their 
avarice  and  love  of  minute  economy,  as  well  as  their  negligence  in  reforming  the 
almanac,  and  their  obstinate  adhesion  to  the  old  and  erroneous  computation  of 
time.  "  It  is  by  these  frequent  allusions  to  the  usages  of  his  age,  that  our  pott 
secures  his  passage  to  immortality,  were  it  only  on  the  ground  of  his  fidelity  at  n 
contemporary  historian."    (Note  by  M.  Poinsinet  de  Sivry). 
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Nor  one  so  stupid^  foolish,  and  forgetful ; 

Who  having  leam*d  some  childish  subtleties  ^^ 

Ere  he  has  well  acquired  them  straight  forgets. 

Yet  will  I  call  him  hither  to  the  light. 

Where  is  Strepsiades? — ^your  pallet  bed 

Take  and  come  out. 
Stiu  The  bugs  will  not  permit  me 

To  bear  it. 
Soc.  Lay  it  quickly  down  and  mind. 

Str.  See  there— 
Soc.  Come  now,  what  wilt  thou  first  be  taught, 

Of  all  the  things  whereof  thouVt  ignorant  ?  say, 

Of  measures,  words,  or  rhythm  ? 
Str.  Of  measures  I ;    700 

For  lately  by  a  meal-man  I  was  cheated 

A  double  chcenix*  worth. 
Soc.  I  ask  not  that. 

But  what  thou  thinkest  the  most  perfect  measure, 

The  trimeter  or  the  tetrameter  ? 
Str.  I  think  that  nought  beats  the  half  sextary  K 
Soc.   Thou  sayest  nothing,  man. 
Str.  What  wilt  thou  bet  me 

That  these  ar'n't  measures  of  an  equal  value  ? 
Soc    Go  to  the  dogs,  thou  rude  unlearned  hind ! 

Thou  soon  forsooth  will  be  well  vers'd  in  rhythm. 
Str.  But  will  this  rhythm  instruct  me  how  to  live?  710 

Soc.    To  be  facetious  in  society. 

First  it  will  teach  thee,  soon  as  thou  hast  heard, 

What  is  the  arm'd,  what  the  dactylic  rhythm. 
Str.  What  by  the  d<*ictyl  ?     Nay,  by  Jove,  I  know  it. 

*  CKakaOvpiuiTi  drra  fiucpd.  This  word  is  derived  from  aicaXaOvfxu,  which 
properly  signifies  to  dig  coals ;  and  as  in  doing  this,  ashes  and  dust  are  excited, 
9KakaOvp/idria  denotes  the  minute  and  slender  particles  that  fly  off,  and  thence 
any  insignificant  substance  whatever. 

9  iym  fikv  oMv  trf>6Tipov  rjfuiKTkov,  The  rustic,  supposing  Socrates  to  speak 
otdry  measures  of  meal  or  seed,  answers  with  extreme  naivete,  that  he  prefers  the 
tihimftfur  to  the  trimeter,  i.e.  four  choenices  to  three ;  and  he  uses  the  word  i^/iaic- 
rUv,  which  is  of  equal  value  to  the  tetrameter.  For  since  the  medimnus  contains 
Ibr^-eight  chcBnices,  the  half  of  the  iicriig  (Eccl.  546),  or  sixth  part,  must  coa- 
Bst  of  fiDor,  i.  e.  it  must  be  a  tetrameter.    (See  Bergler). 
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Soc.   Then  tell  me. 

Str.  What  is  it,  but  this  same  finger. 

Which  erst,  while  yet  a  boy,  resembled  this  ? 
[putting  outjirst  the  fore  finger  and  then  the  middle  one. 
Soc.   Rustic  thou  art,  and  foolish. 
Str.  Wretched  man ! 

None  of  these  things  do  I  desire  to  learn. 
Soc.    What  then  ? 
Str.  Why  that,  the  same  I  mentioned  now. 

To  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  720 

Soc.   But  it  behoves  thee  first  to  learn  the  other. 

What  are  the  masculines  of  quadrupeds. 
Str,  But  these  I  know,  unless  Fve  lost  my  wits ; 

The  ram,  the  goat,  the  bull,  the  dog,  the  fowl  \ 
Soc.    See  you  now  what  you  do  ?  by  name  of  fowl 

The  female  and  the  male  you  call  alike. 
Str.  But  how's  that  ?  tell  me. 

Soc.  How  ?  why  fowl  and  fowl. 

Str.  *Tis  true,  by  Neptune ;   but  then  by  what  name 

Must  I  denote  the  female  ? 
Soc.  Call  her  hen, 

The  other  cock. 
Str.  a  hen ;  by  th*  air,  tis  well,  7S0 

And  for  this  single  lesson  in  return, 

I  will  present  thee  with  a  hutch  of  fiour. 
Soc.    See  there  again ;  this  hutch  is  feminine. 

Which  thou  calFst  male. 
Str.  How  have  I  so? 

Soc.  'Tis  true. 

Just  like  Cleonymus. 

n  Streptiades  here  betrays  his  ignorant  msticity  by  reckoning  the  fowl  among 
ptadrupeds,  Socrates,  however,  as  Bergler  remarks,  does  not  reprehend  this  blun- 
der, but  the  slighter  one  of  calling  both  male  and  female  by  the  same  term,  dXcc- 
rpvova.  It  is  not  easy  to  preserve  this  equivoque  in  an  English  venion ;  which 
indeed  appears  but  pointless,  as  aXtKroptg,  aXiKTpvaiva,  denote  a  hen.  M^ 
Le  Fevre  employs  the  French  word  merUt  which  admits  of  merliste,  in  the  fiemi- 
nine.  Reizius'  conjecture,  approved  by  Herman,  is  very  ingenious,  6t  'XtKrpvwy — 
^  dXatrpviiov,  thus  making  Socrates  distinguish  the  genders  by  the  masculine  and 
fisminine  articles — a  distinction  which  is  lost  by  the  common  reading  dXtgrfnt^ 
ffoXccrpvftfv— see  afterwards,  v.  921, 922. 
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Str.  But  tell  me  how. 

Soc.   To  ihecy  a  flour  hutch  and  Cleonymus 

Are  both  alike. 
St&.  Nay,  but  Cleonymus 

Had  no  hutch,  friend ;  he  kneaded  in  a  mortar. 

Yet  how  must  I  hereafter  call  it  ? 
Soc.  How?  740 

Why  make  it  feminine,  like  Sostrate. 
Str*  The  flour-hutch  feminine? 
Soc.  If  you  speak  rightly. 

Str.  Then  'twill  be  Cardope,  Cleonyme  ^ 
Soc.    Of  names  however,  it  behoves  thee  learn 

What  are  the  masculine,  what  feminine. 
Str.  But  well  I  know  the  feminines. 
Soc.  Then  tell  them, 

Str.  Cleitagora,  Philinna,  and  Lucilla : 

Demetria,  too. 
Soc.  What  names  are  masculine  ? 

Str.  Myriads,  Philoxenus,  Melesias, 

Amynias. 
Soc.  Fool !  these  are  not  names  of  men.  750 

Str.  Not  names  of  men  ? 
Soc.  No,  surely ;  if  you  were 

To  meet  Amynias,  how  would  you  salute  him  ? 
Str.  How  ?  why  even  thus — come  hither  my  Amynias. 
Soc.    But  then  you  make  Amynias  feminine. 
Str.   And  why  not,  since  he  never  goes  to  battle  ? 

But  wherefore  learn  I  this,  which  we  all  know  ? 
Soc    Not  so,  by  Jove ;  but  lie  down  here. 
Str.  For  what  ? 

Soc.    To  meditate  upon  your  own  affairs. 
Str.  Not  here,  I  pray  thee  ;  but  if  it  must  be. 

Let  me  excogitate  them  on  the  ground.  760 


'  This  it  a  smtirical  reflection  oo  Cleonynms,  whom  our  poet  often  banten  for 
hit  cowardice  in  having  cast  away  his  shield  (see  v.  352,  also  the  Birds,  14S1). 
On  that  account  be  is  here  reckoned  among  the  proper  names  of  the  feminine  ter- 
miaatioo,  as  Amynias  likewise  is  a  few  lines  below,  for  his  effeminate  disposition. 
Ctatinas,  in  his  Seriphii,  gives  him  the  character  of  a  vain-glorious  flatterer  and 
iyeephaBU 
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Soc.   There  is  no  other  way. 

Str.  Ill  fated  me ! 

What  shall  I  suffer  from  the  bugs  to-day ! 
Soc*   See  and  reflect— turning  yourself  around 

On  every  side — and  quickly,  when  you  fall 

Into  perplexity,  let  youV  mind  leap 

To  other  cogitations ;  and  sweet  slumber, 

That  mental  balm,  be  absent  from  your  eyes. 
Str.  Alas !  alas  ! 

Soc.  What  troubles  thee?  what  ails? 

Str.  Wretch  that  I  am,  I  perish ;  from  the  bed 

Creeping,  these  vile  Corinthian  bugs  devour  me ;    770 

They  bite  my  sides,  pull  my  intestines  out, 

Drink  up  the  fountains  of  vitality, 

And  altogether  kill  me.  ' 
Soc.  Yet  grieve  not 

So  heavily. 
Str.  How,  when  my  wealth  is  gone. 

My  colour  vanished,  life  and  shoe  consumed ; 

And  in  addition  to  these  woes,  when  I 

Beguile  a  watch  with  song,  myself  almost 

Become  a  thing  worn  out  ? 
Soc.  What  is't  you  do  ? 

Do  you  not  meditate  ? 
Str.  I?  yes,  by  Neptune. 

Soc.   And  what  has  been  the  subject  of  your  thoughts  ?  780 
Str.  What  part  the  fleas  will  leave  me  of  myself. 
Soc.   A  plague  upon  thee,  wretch ! 
Str.  Nay,  but  my  friend, 

I  am  destroyed  already. 
Soc.  Be  not  faint 

Of  soul,  but  cover  thyself  round,  for  thou 

Must  find  a  fraudulent  and  varied  wit. 
Str.  Ah  me !  who  will  a  lamb*s-wool  garment  throw 

Around  my  limbs,  to  ward  these  vermin  off? 
Soc.  Come  now,  1  first  will  see  what  he's  about. 

Sleep*st  thou  ? 
Str.  No,  by  Apollo. 

Soc.  Hast  thou  ought  ? 
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Str.  By  Jove,  not  I,  indeed.  *        "' 

Soc.  Nothing  at  all  ?  790 

Str.  Nothing  but  ifhat  I  bear  in  my  right  hand. 

Soc.   Wilt  tbcu  not  wrap  up  quickly  and  reflect  ? 

Str.  On  what  t  do  tell  me  Socrates,  I  pray. 

Soc.  Declare  to  me  first  what  thou  would'st  discover. 

Str.  Myriads  of  titnes  my  wishes  thou  hast  heard. 

That  I  to  none  may  render  what  I  owe. 
Soc.  Go  to,  be  cover'd ;  keeping  in  awhile 

Your  subtle  cogitations,  meditate. 

And  wi^  right  judgment  the  affair  divide. 
Str.  Ah !  wretched  me. 
Soc.  Be  silent,  and  if  aught  800 

Of  doubts  disturb  thy  thoughts,  dismiss  them  straight. 

And  having  barr*d  them  from  thy  mind,  again 

Revolve  thy  meditations. 
Str.  O  most  dear 

Sweet  Socratidion ! 
Soc.  What  is't,  old  man  ? 

Str.  I  have  a  trick  shall  cheat  the  usurers. 
Soc.   Exhibit  the  device. 
Str.  First  tell  me — 

Soc.  What  ? 

Str.  If  hiring  a  Thessalian  sorceress, 

I  should  by  night  bring  down  the  moon,  and  then', 

Enclos'd  within  a  box  round  as  a  mirror. 

Should  keep  her  thus — 
Soc.  What  would  this  profit  thee? 

Str.  What?     If  the  moon  were  never  more  to  rise,         811 

*  TIm  magical  Tbeiialian  spells  by  which  this  was  to  be  done,  in  order  to  suit 
the  necessities  of  Stiepsiades,  are  those  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Fharmac.  69.) — 

Carmina  vel  coelo  possunt  dedncere  Lunam. 

This  notable  device,  by  which  he  proposes  to  free  himself  from  the  necessity  of 
discharging  the  monthly  interest  to  his  creditors,  is  by  another  to  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  %aKov  (crystallum,  or  lapis  specularis),  the  nature  and  use  of 
which  were  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  ancients.  Schneider,  in  his  lexicon, 
shows  from  the  description  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus,  that  it  was  this  stone,  and 
not  the  dioptic  instrument  called  the  BrungUu,  or  burning  glass,  which  Strepsiades 
here  proposes  to  employ  in  his  purpose  of  obliterating  the  fine  which  Socrates 
imagiBee  him  to  have  incurred. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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I  should  not  pay  the  interest. 
Soc-  Wherefore  not? 

Str.  Because  the  money  by  the  month  is  borrow'd. 
Soc.  Well,  I  will  now  propose  another  doubt. 

If  you  were  mulcted  of  five  talents,  how, 

Tell  me,  would  you  obliterate  the  fine  ? 
Str.  The  means  I  know  not,  but  they  must  be  sought. 
Soc.   Turn  not  thy  thoughts  for  ever  on  thyself. 

But  let  the  free  mind  loose  into  the  air, 

Like  beetle  with  it's  thread-encircled  foot  \  820 

Str.  I  have  discovered  a  most  certain  way 

To  clear  the  fine,  as  you  shall  own  to  me. 
Soc.  And  what  is  that  ? 
Str.  Hast  thou  e'er  chanc'd  to  see 

Among  the  druggists'  stores,  that  beauteous  stone 

Transparent,  which  is  us'd  for  kindling  fiame  ? 
Soc.  Crystal,  you  mean. 
Str.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Str.  Soon  as  the  scribe  should  register  the  sum, 

Standing  afar  off  thus,  towards  the  sun, 

I  would  efface  the  letters  of  my  fine. 
Soc.  Spoke  wisely,  by  the  graces ! 
Str.  How  I  joy  830 

To  have  raz'd  out  my  forfeit  of  five  talents  ! 
Soc.  Come  now,  and  take  this  quickly. 
Str.  What  is  it  ? 

Soc.  The  method  how,  in  lack  of  witnesses, 

Thou  raay'st  rebut  thine  adversaries'  charge, 

And  fly  from  judgment. 
Str.  'Tis  most  light  and  easy. 

Soc.  Declare  it  then. 
Str.  I  will — that  day  whereon 


'  XivShrov  uiairip  /ii}XoX5v9i|v  tov  woSo^.  A  simile  taken  from  the  sport  of 
boys  whirling  chafers  on  threads  fastened  to  their  legs.  (Scbol.)  Madame  Dacier 
supposes  that  Aristophanes  makes  a  further  allusion  to  the  opinion  of  Socrates  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  winged.  Scbutz,  however,  derides  this  idea,  but,  as  appears  to 
me»  on  insuBScient  grounds;  nor  can  I  perceive  any  thing  ridiculous  in  such  aa 
allusion. 
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The  trial  is  appointed,  ere  my  cause 

Be  suminon'd  into  court,  I  will  run  out 

And  hang  myself. 
Soc.  Thou  prat*st  of  nothing. 

Str.  I  ? 

Nay,  by  the  gods  'tis  sense — for  who  would  bring  840 

An  action  'gainst  the  dead  ? 
Soc.  Thou  triflest ;  go, 

I  will  not  teach  thee  more. 
Str.  But  wherefore  not  ? 

I  pray  thee  by  the  gods,  O  Socrates. 
Soc.   Whate'er  thou  leamest,  thou  wilt  straight  forget. 

Now  tell  me  what  thou  learnedst  first  of  all. 
Str.  Let  me  consider,  what  was  first  ?  what  first  ? 

What  was  that  thing  wherein  we  knead  the  dough  ? 

Ah  me !  what  was  it  ? 
Soc.  Hence  with  you  to  the  crows, 

Thou  most  forgetful  and  absurd  old  man  1 
Str.  Ah  me,  iU  fated !  what  shall  I  endure?  850 

Not  having  leam*d  to  wag  my  tongue,  Fm  lost ; 

But,  oh !  ye  Clouds,  some  useful  counsel  give. 
Cho.  The  counsel  that  we  give,  old  man,  is  this — 

If  thou  hast  any  son  brought  up  at  home. 

Send  him,  that  he  may  learn  instead  of  thee. 
Str.  I  have  indeed  a  son,  beauteous  and  good. 

But  be  will  not  be  taught — what  shall  I  do  ? 
Cho.  And  thou  permittest  this  ? 
Str.  He  bears  a  form 

Handsome  and  vigorous,  sprung  from  the  race 

Of  the  high  born  Caesyra ;  but  I'll  bring  him.  860 

Though,  if  against  his  will,  I  have  no  means 

To  drag  him  from  the  house ;  but  go  within. 

And  wait  a  little  time  for  my  return.  [to  Socrates. 

Cho.  See'st  thou  thro'  us  alone  of  all  the  gods  " 

What  numerous  benefits  thou  wilt  possess  ? 

■  It  Memt  impoMiUe  not  to  agree  with  the  same  learned  lady»  mentioned  in  the 
last  nole»m  supposing  these  words  of  the  Chorus  addressed  to  Strepsiades ;  although 
Wilaod  contendi  that  he  is  absent  from  the  stage,  and  that  the  Chorus  addresses 

h2 
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So  ready  as  he  is  to  do  whate'er 

Thou  may'st  require — then^  knowing  on  thy  part 

The  man's  intentions,  struck  by  thee  and  wrapt 

In  plain  desire  to  serve  thee,  seize  the  boon 

With  all  thy  might,  for  favours  such  as  these  870 

Are  wont  too  soon  to  turn  themselves  elsewhere. 

ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Strepsiades,  Phidippides. 

Stb.  No  longer,  by  the  Clouds,  shalt  thou  stay  here. 

But  go,'  on  Megacles*  high  columns  feed  '. 
Phid.  Unhappy  father !  what  disturbs  you  thus  ? 

You're  not  right  minded,  by  Olympian  Jove. 
Str.  Olympian  Jove! — now  listen  to  his  folly, 

At  such  an  age  to  think  there  is  a  Jove ! 
Phid.  But  wherefore  laugh  at  this  ? 
Str.  To  find  thou  hast 

Such  childish  and  old-fashion'd  notions. 

Come  near,  however,  that  thou  may'st  know  more ;  880 

111  tell  thee  that  shall  make  a  man  of  thee. 

But  to  none  other  must  thou  teach  the  same. 
Phid.WcU,  whatisit? 

Str.  Thou  swearest  now,  by  Jove. 

Phid.  I  do. 
Str.  Thou  see'st  how  good  it  is  to  learn. 

There  is  no  Jove,  Phidippides. 
Phid.  Who  then  ? 

Str.  a  whirlwind  reigns,  having  driven  him,  Jove,  away. 
Phid.  Ah !  how  you  trifle ! 
Str.  Be  assur'd  'tis  so. 

Phid.  Who  says  it? 
Str.  Socrates,  the  Melian, 

And  Chaerephon,  who  counts  the  steps  of  fleas. 
Phid.  And  art  thou  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  folly,  890 

As  to  believe  these  atrabilious  men  ? 

'  To^Q  MeyaxXkovi  leiovaQ.  Strepsiades  here  enjoins  his  son  to  seek  his  sub- 
sistence in  the  house  of  Megacles,  which  retained  its  outward  magnificence  while 
the  owner  was  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  its  inmates  would  find  nothing  but  the 
columns  to  feed  on. 
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Str.  Speak  fair,  and  say  not  aught  disparaging 
Against  this  prudent  and  enlighten*d  sect, 
Whose  sparing  temper  suffers  none  to  shave. 
None  to  perfume,  or  in  the  bath  to  wash. 
While  thou,  my  substance,  wastest  as  if  I 
Were  dead — but  straightway  go  and  learn  for  me. 

PniD.But  what  that's  useful  can  one  learn  from  them? 

Str.  Say'st  thou  ?  whate'er  'mongst  men  is  counted  wise. 
And  thou  shalt  know  how  rude  and  dull  thou  art.  900 
But  tarry  a  brief  moment  here  for  me.  [Exit. 

Phid.  Ah  me !  what  shall  I  do  ?  my  father's  mad. 
Shall  I  take  out  a  writ  of  lunacy* 
Or  shall  I  tell  it  to  the  coffin  makers  ? 

Re-enter  Strepsiades  with  a  cock  and  hen* 

Str.  Come,  let  me  know  what  call'st  thou  this  ?  tell  me. 

Phid.  Alectryon. 

Str.  'Tis  well ;  and  what  is  this  ? 

Phid.  Alectryon. 

Str.  What,  both  the  same  ?  thou  art 

Ridiculous — describe  them  thus  no  more ; 
But  one  alectryaena  call,  and  this 
Alectora. 

Phid.  Alectryaena?  say  910 

Wert  thou  instructed  in  this  precious  doctrine 
Going  within  these  earth-bom  giants'  cave? 

Str.  This,  and  much  more ;  but  all  that  I  have  leam*d, 
Thro'  multitude  of  years,  I  straight  forgot. 

Phid.  And  is't  for  this  that  thou  hast  lost  thy  cloak? 

Str.  Not  lost  it,  but  bestow'd  on  meditations. 

Phid.  And  whither  are  thy  shoes  gone,  foolish  man  ? 

Str.  Like  Pericles,  I  lost  them  needfully  ^. 

But  come  now,  let  us  go — then  if  you  sin, 

'Tis  from  obedience  to  a  father's  will.  920 

For  well  I  know  when  you  were  six  years  old, 

I  bore  your  stammering  speech ;  and  bought  for  you, 

'  AUodiDg  to  the  ten  talents  which  Pericles  had  employed  in  corrupting  Plis- 
tonaz,  the  son  of  Pausanias,  and  king  of  Lacedaemon,  who  had  entered  upon  the 
lerritofj  of  Attica,  and  of  which  he  rendered  no  other  account  to  the  people  than 
fay  saying  that  he  had  used  them  when  it  was  necessary.  (See  Plutarch,  in  his 
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With  the  first  EUan  obolus  I  received^ 

A  chariot  at  the  fcBtival  of  Jove. 
PHiD.In  truth,  hereafter  this  will  cause  you  woe. 
Str.  *Tis  well  thou  hast  obey*d  me.     Socrates, 

Come  hither ;  for  I  bring  you  this  my  son. 

Having  persuaded  him  against  his  will. 

SCENE  II. 

Strepsiades,  Phidippides,  Socrates. 

Soc.  For  still  he  is  a  childish  simpleton, 

And  to  our  hanging  baskets  here  unus*d.  930 

PHiD.Thou  might^st  be  us'd  to  them,  if  thou  wert  hang'd. 
Str.  Hence,  to  the  crows — revilest  thou  the  master? 
Soc.   **  If  thou  wert  hang*d  ?"  how  like  a  fool  he  spoke. 

And  with  lips  twisted  into  a  grimace ! 

How  should  this  man  e'er  learn  t*escape  from  judgment. 

Citation,  or  a  fraudulent  harangue? 

Gain*d  for  a  talent  by  Hyperbolus. 
Str.  Dont  heed,  but  teach  him,  for  he*s  sharp  of  wit. 

When  he  was  but  a  boy,  just  of  this  height. 

At  home  he  would  build  houses  and  scoop  ships,    940 

Chariots  of  leather  fabricate,  and  frogs 

From  the  pomegranate  rind,  how  cleverly ! 

Now  those  two  modes  of  reasoning  let  him  learn. 

The  best,  whatever  that  be,  and  the  worst ; 

Which  by  injustice  overcomes  the  right. 

If  not,  by  all  means  teach  him  the  unjust ; 
Soc.   The  reasonings  themselves  shall  be  his  teachers. 
Str.  I  will  depart.     Remember  well  that  he 

Be  qualified  all  justice  to  refute. 

{The  Ode  of  the  Chorus  here  is  wanting,) 

Life  of  Pericles).  The  construction  of  the  two  next  lines  is  not  very  clear.  I  have 
given  what  appears  to  be  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  text. 
Heizius  proposes  to  read  v.  850  thus — 

J.  Seager  thus — 

• tUtf  Ttf  TrarpL 

iTHOofiivog  iKiif  fidvOavt. 

The  Scholiast  and  French  translator  give  the  same  meaning  to  the  passage  that  I 
have  done. 


s 
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SCENE  HI. 

DiCiEUSy  Abikos,  Socrates,  Phidippides,  Chorus. 

Die.  Come  here,  to  the  spectators  show  thyself',  950 

Audacious  as  thou  art. 
Adi.  Go  where  thou  wilt  *, 

For  over  thee  Vm  certain  to  prevail 

In  argument  before  the  multitude. 
Dig.  Thou,  to  prevail?  who  art  thou? 
Adi.  Argument. 

Dig.  The  worst. 
Adi.  But  thee  I  will  overcome,  who  sayest 

Thou  art  my  better. 
Dig.  By  what  wise  device  ? 

Adi.  Still  finding  new  expedients. 
Dig.  Such  as  are 

In  fiishion  with  these  fools. 
Adi,  Not  so,  but  wise. 

Dig.  I  will  destroy  thee  sadly. 
Adi.  Tell  me  how. 

Dig.  By  speaking  justly. 
Adi.  But  I  will  refute  960 

AU  this  by  contradiction ;  for  I  say 

There  is  no  justice. 
Dig.  None,  dost  say  ? 

Adi.  Whence  is't  ? 

I  pray  thee  tell  me. 
Dig.  With  the  gods  she  dwells. 

Adi.  How  then  if  there  be  justice,  has  not  Jove 

Who  bound  his  father,  perish'd  f 
Dig.  Ah !  can  vice 

*  In  this  fine  allegorical  dialogue  between  Dicsus  and  Adikos,  or  the  just  and 
QDJust  reason,  the  commentators  observe  a  close  resemblance  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween Virtue  and  Vice  in  The  Choice  of  Herculet,  by  Prodicus.  The  learned  reader 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  by  this. 

*  W  Siroc  XP^^^'^'  ^  parody  from  the  Telephus  of  Euripides  (Fragm.  iii.  ap. 
Mosg.)— 

Iff  Sfrot  xpriK^iC  oifK  iiroXovfiai 
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Proceed  to  such  a  height?     Give  me  a  bason. 
Adi.  Thou  art  a  silly  and  morose  old  man. 
Die.  And  thou  an  infamous  and  shameless  fellow. 
Adi.  Thou  speakest  roses  to  me. 
Die.  Scurrilous. 

Adi.  Thou  crownest  me  with  lilies. 

Die.  Parricide.  97a 

Adi.  Thou  sprinklest  me  with  gold  unwittingly. 
Die.  Not  thus  far,  but  with  lead. 
Adi.  But  this  is  now 

My  ornament. 
Die.  Thou  art  exceeding  bold. 

Adi.  Thou  an  old  dotard. 
Die.  *Tis  thro'  thee  no  youth 

Is  willing  to  frequent  our  school ;  and  soon 

Thou  to  th'  Athenians  shalt  be  known^  and  all 

The  doctrines  which  thou  teachest  to  their  fools. 
Adi.  Thou'rt  base  and  foul. 
Die.  And  thou  art  in  good  plight^ 

Although  thou  wast  a  beggar  formerly, 

Calling  thyself  the  Mysian  Telephus  ^  980 

And  mumbling  Pandeletus'  sentiments 

Out  of  his  wallet. 
Adi.  Oh,  what  wisdom  this ! 

Die.  Oh  me,  what  folly ! 

Adi.  Which  thou  hast  recorded ! 

Die.  And  of  the  state  that  nurtures  thee,  a  plague 

To  all  her  youth. 
Adi.  Thou  canst  not  teach  him  aught, 

Absurd  old  man. 
Die.  If  he  would  but  be  safe. 

Nor  only  practice  his  loquacious  tongue. 


^  With  this  vene  compare  Acharn.  v.  405,  etc.  The  wretched  and  exiled  king 
of  the  Mysiaas,  as  drawn  by  Euripides,  affords  a  constant  subject  for  the  deriuon 
and  wit  of  Aristophanes.  Pandeletus,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  neat  line,  was  a 
pettifogging  rhetorician  of  the  time,  a  class  of  men  against  whom  our  author  is 
particularly  fond  of  aiming  his  satirical  shafts ;  and  here  he  chiefly  censures  the 
demagogues  who  were  accustomed  to  grow  suddenly  rich  from  a  state  of  poverty, 
as  soon  as  they  had  entered  upon  the  administration  of  any  public  o£Bce. 
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Adi.  Come  hither^  and  permit  this  man  to  rave. 

Die.  Thoult  rue  it^  if  thou  lay  a  hand  on  him. 

Cho.  Cease  from  this  war  of  words^  and  manifest  990 

What  thou  hast  taught  the  men  of  former  time ; 
Thou  the  new  discipline,  that  having  heard 
And  judged  your  reasonings,  he  may  make  his  choice. 

Die.  'Tis  what  I  wish  to  do. 

Adi.  And  so  do  I. 

Cho.  But  come,  which  shall  speak  first. 

Adi.  To  him,  I  grant  it. 

Then  with  new  arguments  and  rhetoric, 
From  his  own  words  like  arrows  will  I  pierce  him. 
And  in  conclusion,  should  he  mutter,  stung 
0*er  his  whole  face  and  eyes  as  if  by  hornets. 
Beneath  my  reasons  shall  he  fall  destroyed.  1000 

Cho.  Now,  trusting  to  your  dexterous  arguments 
To  meditations  and  sententious  cares. 
Show  which  shall  prove  the  better  reasoner. 
For  now  all  wisdom  on  the  hazard  lies, 
On  which,  my  friends,  in  earnest  contest  join. 
But  thou,  whose  virtuous  manners  crown*d  our  sires. 
Declare  thy  nature  with  delighted  voice. 

Die.  I  therefore  the  old  discipline  will  tell. 

When  by  strict  truth  and  temperance  I  flourished. 

First,  no  child's  muttering  voice  was  to  be  heard ;  1010 

Then  orderly  along  the  public  streets 

In  naked  crowds  from  the  same  village  drawn, 

They  sought,  though  fast  as  meal  the  snow  might  fall. 

The  music  master's  door — who  taught  them  straight. 

At  modest  intervals  dispos'd,  to  sing 

A  hymn,  in  awful  Pallas'  praise  compos'd, 

Who  hurls  down  cities,  or  some  foreign  strain. 

Expanding  all  the  stores  of  harmony 

Deliver'd  by  our  fathers ;  but  if  one 

Of  them  play  the  buffoon,  or  trill  a  song  1020 

In  fanciful  divisions,  such  as  they^ 

*  This  line  (957  of  the  original)  was  restored  to  its  proper  place  by  Valckeoaer 
from  Suidas  (in  x«Ucav).  The  allusion  is  to  Democritus  of  Chios,  and  Theoxeni- 
det  of  Siphnot,  who  adorned  their  poems  with  new  and  softer  measures  than  were 
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Of  Chios,  or  of  Siphnos,  used  to  cbaunt ; 
Or  Phrynis'  airs  scarce  moulded  into  tune, 
Beaten  with  many  stripes,  he  was  exil'd 
For  ruining  the  Muses — 

•Twas  befitting'*. 
When  in  the  wrestling  master's  house  they  sat, 
That  the  assembled  youths  should  veil  their  thigh. 

And  nought  unseemly  show  to  those  without. 

«««««♦ 

««««««  1030 

«««««« 
«««««« 
«««««« 

Nor  might  they  sup  upon  a  radish  head, 
Nor  snatch  the  dill  and  parsley  from  their  elders. 
Nor  feed  on  fish,  or  laugh  indecently. 
Nor  sit  with  legs  upon  each  other  cross'd. 
Adi.  These  are  old  tales  and  full  of  grasshoppers*, 
Dipolians,  and  Caecidas,  and  Bouphonians. 

in  use  before.  Harles  however  imagines  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  some  lost  comedy 
of  Aristophanes,  as  its  insertion  in  this  place  rather  impedes  than  expedites  the 
construction.  Phrynis,  mentioned  in  the  next  verse,  was  an  effeminate  Mitylenaan 
harper,  the  pupil  of  Aristoclides. 

^  The  ancient  Athenian  legislators,  Draco  and  Solon,  created  a  public  eemor 
fnorum,  called  (rui^por((Tr^c>  whose  chief  duty  appears  to  have  consisted  in  super- 
intending the  manners  of  the  youths  who  frequented  the  gymnasium  and  wrestling- 
master's  school.  Photius,  in  his  lexicon,  says  that  this  officer  received  a  drachma 
per  diem  for  the  discharge  of  this  important  office.  This  passage,  containing  so  re- 
Inarkable  an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  old  Athenians,  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  our  poet's  favourable  sense  and  love  of  youthful  purity  and  good  breed- 
ing. See  also  the  finely  ironical  speech  of  Peisthetaerus  to  Tereus  under  the  name 
and  figure  of  Epops — (Birds,  139,  et  sqq.) 

'  In  illustration  of  this  and  the  next  line,  we  may  remark,  that  the  Athenians,  a 
short  time  before  the  age  of  Thucydides,  had  discontinued  the  ancient  custom  of 
fastening  the  hair  gathered  upon  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  golden  grasshopper* 
(See  the  Knights,  1328,  o^  kKtivoQ  opjiv  Timyo^opoQt  dpxaitft  oxfifiari  Xa/nrfxSc.) 
The  Diipolia  were  feasts  of  Jupiter,  celebrated  from  the  very  ancient  times  by  the 
Athenians,  who  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  slaughter  of  oxen,  on  account  of  their 
great  use  in  agriculture.  But  in  the  reign  of  Erectheus  a  certain  Baulon  or  Thau- 
Ion  (for  the  name  is  written  differently  by  the  Scholiast  and  Suidas),  slew  an  ox 
at  the  Diipolia,  which  custom  was  afterwards  continued  on  one  day  of  this  feast, 
thence  called  Bov^via.  Cscides,  or  Cycedes,  was  an  old  Dithyrambic  poet, 
mentioned  by  Cratinus  in  his  comedy  of  Panopttt, 
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Die.  *Twas  thus  however  that  my  discipline  1040 

Nurtured  the  men  who  fought  at  Marathon. 
But  thou  straight  teachest  them  to  wrap  their  limbs 
In  garments^  so  that  I  could  hang  myself 
When  one  in  the  Panathenaic  dance. 
With  buckler  held  before  his  limbs,  neglects 
Tritogeneian  Pallas.     Then,  O  youth. 
Trusting  in  me,  the  better  reason  chuse. 
So  wilt  thou  learn  to  hate  the  forum,  keep 
From  bagnios,  be  asham*d  of  what  is  base. 
And  burn  indignant  at  the  scoffer's  jest.  1050 

Rise  from  the  seat  to  thy  approaching  elders ', 
Commit  no  foolish  action  towards  thy  parents. 
Nor  any  baseness,  for  thy  life  must  show 
The  perfect  image  of  fair  Modesty. 
Nor  rush  into  a  dancing  damseVs  house ; 
Lest  gaping  with  delight  upon  the  scene, 
Struck  by  the  harlot's  apple,  thy  fair  fame 
Be  ruined  by  the  blow ;  nor  contradict 
Your  sire  in  aught ;  nor  calling  him  in  jest, 
lapetus,  record  what  ills  affect  1060 

That  reverend  age  by  which  thy  youth  was  bred. 

Adi.  By  Bacchus,  lad,  if  thou  give  heed  to  him, 
Thou'rt  like  the  children  of  Hippocrates, 
And  all  the  world  will  designate  thee  fool. 

Die.  Not  so;  but  beauteous  and  flourishing, 
Thoult  shine  renowned  in  the  gymnasium. 
Not  idly  prating  at  the  bar,  like  those 
Who  loiter  there  at  present ;  neither  dragged 
To  litigate  some  cause  of  trifling  worth. 
But  going  down  to  the  Academy,  1070 

Beneath  the  sacred  olives  shalt  thou  run ; 
Thy  crown  a  white  reed,  with  some  wise  companion. 
Smelling  of  bind-weed  and  leaf-shedding  poplar, 

'  The  ancients  had  so  high  a  sense  of  subordination  to  superiors,  that  they 

ngiide^  it  as  a  high  crime  for  a  youth  to  remain  seated  in  the  presence  of  his 

ddcrs — 

Credebant  hoc  grande  nefas  et  raorte  piandum. 

Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  assurrexerat,  et  si 

Barbato  cuicunque  puer. — (Juv.  ziii.  54.) 
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At  ease  rejoicing  in  the  yemal  hour. 

While  the  plane  whispers  to  the  answering  elm. 

If  thou  dost  what  I  tell  thee,  and  to  this 

Thy  mind  appliest,  thou  shalt  always  have 

A  breast  rotund,  clear  skin,  and  shoulders  broad. 

Short  tongue,  large  hinder  parts,  and  the  rest  small. 

But  if  thou  think  with  men  of  present  date,  1080 

First  thou  wilt  have  a  palid  countenance. 

Small  shoulders,   scanty  breast,  large  tongue,  small 

buttocks, 
Thick  members,  tardy  judgment — all  that's  base. 
He  will  persuade  thee  to  think  honourable. 
And  shameful  all  that's  fair ; — moreover,  too. 
Thou  Uke  Antimachus,  with  infamy . 
Of  softness  shalt  be  fill'd. 

Cho.  Oh,  thou  whose  mind 

Is  exercis'd  on  wisdom's  towering  height. 
How  sweet  the  flower  of  modesty  that  dwells 
Within  thy  words ! — happy  were  they  who  liv'd     1090 
In  former  times ! — thou  therefore,  who  possessest 
This  muse's  boasted  virtue,  must  pronounce 
Some  new  thought,  for  the  man  is  well  approved. 
And  thou  it  seems  grave  arguments  wilt  need 
To  conquer  him,  nor  be  a  laughing-stock. 

Adi.  My  entrails  nearly  burst,  and  I  desir'd 
To  rout  him  with  contrarious  sentiments. 
For  I,  on  this  account,  am  call'd  unjust 
By  the  philosophers,  since  first  I  dar'd 
Against  the  laws  and  justice  to  harangue.  1100 

And  this  is  worth  more  than  10,000  staters 

[To  Phidippides. 
To  chuse  the  weaker  side,  and  then  prevail. 
Mark  how  I  will  refute  his  cherish'd  rules. 
Who  first  declares  that  he  will  not  permit 
The  use  of  a  warm  bath.     And  for  what  reason 

[To  Dicatu. 
Canst  thou  the  tepid  water  reprehend  ? 

Die.  'Tis  a  great  ill,  and  makes  a  man  infirm. 

Adi.  Stay,  for  I  hold  thee  by  the  middle  fast. 
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And  tell  me,  which  of  all  the  sons  of  Jove 
Thou  think'st  the  bravest  soul^  and  to  have  wrought 
Most  labours  ? 
Die.  I  judge  none  more  excellent  1111 

Than  Hercules. 
Adi.  Where  hast  thou  ever  seen 

A  cold  Herculean  bath'?  and  who  than  he 
Was  manlier? 
Die.  Stories  such  as  these  each  day 

Repeated  by  our  youths,  the  bagnio  fill. 
But  empty  the  Palaestra. 
Adi.  Then  thou  blamest 

The  time  spent  in  the  forum,  which  I  praise. 
For  were  it  bad.  Homer  had  never  made 
Nestor  and  all  his  wise  men  orators. 
Next  for  the  tongue,  which  he  denies  that  youths  1120 
Should  exercise ;  but  I  maintain  they  should. 
Then  modesty  he  says  they  need,  besides 
Two  mischiefs  worst  of  all — for  what  of  good 
Hast  thou  e'er  known  arise  to  any  man 
From  modesty  ?     Declare,  and  bring  your  proof. 
Die.  To  many.    Peleus  got  his  sword  through  this  **. 
Adi.  His  sword  ?     A  crafty  gain  the  wretch  received. 
Hyperbolus,  from  his  bad  trade  in  lamps 
Took  many  talents,  but  by  Jove,  no  sword. 
Die.  And  Peleus,  through  his  modesty,  obtained  1130 

The  goddess  Thetis  for  his  nuptial  bed. 
Adi.  And  she  abandoned  him — for  he  was  not 
A  wanton,  nor  would  dally  all  the  night 

r  According  to  the  mythological  story  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  from  Ibycus, 
Minerva  created  for  Hercules,  fatigued  by  hit  labours,  the  refreshment  of  a  warm 
lath  at  Thermopylae ;  according  to  Pisander — 

rtf  ^  Iv  QfpfioirvXjftn  Oed  yXavieCiiriQ  *A9rivfi 
iroUi  Otpfid  XofTpd  irapA  priyfiivi  9a\d(r<yfiQ. 

^  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Acastus,  who,  from  resentment  towards  Peleus  for 
having,  as  he  falsely  supposed,  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  afiections  of  his  wife 
Hippolyta,  delivered  him  over  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts,  having  first  deprived  him 
of  his  arms.  The  gods,  however,  from  pity  to  his  calumniated  innocence,  sent 
him  another  sword,  fabricated  by  Vulcan — ^UfauTT&rtvKTov  fidxaipav.  See  Pin- 
dar, Nem.  iv.  91.  v.  48. 
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Sweetly  disporting.     In  pernicious  follies 

The  woman  takes  delight,  while  thou,  O  youth. 

Art  but  a  silly  trifler — for  consider. 

Of  modesty  what  are  the  mighty  fruits, 

To  compensate  for  joys  resign  d,  boys,  women, 

Wine   on   the  pavement   dash*d,  meats,  drinks,  and 

laughter  * ; 
And  if  deprived  of  these,  what  have  you  left  1 140 

Worth  living  for? — but  let  that  pass — I  come 
To  the  necessities  of  nature.     Thou 
Hast  8inn*d,  hast  lov*d,  hast  wanton'd,  and  art  taken. 
Thou'rt  lost,  from  inability  to  plead. 
But  if  thou  wilt  be  my  companion,  use 
Thy  native  powers,  leap,  laugh,  think  nothing  base ; 
For  if  by  chance  thou'rt  taken  in  the  act, 
Even  to  the  husband's  face  deny  the  sin. 
And  lay  the  blame  on  Jove ;  for  he  has  yielded 
To  the  superior  force  of  love  and  women.  1150 

Can  mortals  then  excel  the  gods  in  might  ? 

Die.  But  if  he  yield  to  thy  suggestion. 

And  with  a  radish  afterwards  be  plied. 
Will  he  have  any  argument  whereby 
He  may  escape  the  name  of  catamite  7 

Adi,  And  if  he  can't — why  what's  the  harm  of  that  ? 

Die.  What  greater  ill  can  he  endure  than  this  ? 

Adi.  What  wilt  thou  say,  if  you're  by  me  subdued  ? 

Die.  I'll  hold  my  tongue — what  else  ? 

Adi.  Come,  tell  me  then, 

.    From  what  class  spring  the  orators  ? 

Dig.  From  those — 

The  catamites. 

Adi.  I  think  so  too.     Agahi,  1 161 

From  whom  the  tragic  poets  ? 

Die.  From  the  same. 

Adi.  Thou  speakest  truth — and  whence  the  magistrates  ? 

Die.  From  the  same  class. 

Adi.  And  art  thou  conscious 

'  KorraPufv,    See  note  on  the  Peace,  v.  1012. 
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Thou  prat'st  of  nothing  ?    Now  of  these  spectators^ 

Consider  who  compose  the  greater  part. 
Die.  I  do. 

Adi.  And  what  dost  see  ? 

Dig.  By  all  the  gods. 

The  greater  part  of  these  are  catamites. 

This  man  I  know  full  well,  and  him,  and  him 

With  the  luxuriant  hair. 
Adi.  What  then  wilt  say  ?     11 70 

Die.  We  are  subdued — O  crew  of  infamy 

Receive  my  cloak,  for  I  with  you  take  refuge. 

Enter  Socrates  and  Strepsiades. 

Sec.  Ib  it  your  pleasure  now  to  take  away 

Your  son,  or  that  I  teach  him  how  to  speak  ? 

Str.  Teach  and  chastise  him,  and  remember  that 
It  is  your  part  to  give  him  a  sharp  tongue, 
Prepared  upon  one  cheek  for  paltry  suits. 
And  the  other  for  more  grave  affairs. 

Soc.  Have  thou  no  care,  and  thou  shalt  have  him  back 
A  dexterous  sophist. 

Phid.  Pale,  forsooth,  and  wretched. 

Soe.  Now  in — 

Phid.  I  think  thou  wilt  repent  of  this.  1181 

Chorus. 

We  wish  to  tell  our  judges  what  they'll  gain 

If  they  will  aid  this  Chorus  as  they  ought. 

For  first,  when  in  the  spring  you  would  renew 

Your  fields,  on  them  well  pour  the  earliest  rain, 

On  others  after.     Then  your  teeming  vines 

We  will  protect,  that  neither  drought  oppress, 

Nor  too  much  moisture  weigh  them  down — but  should 

A  mortal  being  slight  us  goddesses, 

Let  him  apply  his  mind,  and  hear  what  ills  1190 

He  shall  endure  from  us, — receiving  not 

Or  wine  or  other  produce  from  the  land, 

For  when  the  olives  and  the  vines  burst  forth, 

They  shall  be  cut  off— with  such  slings  will  we 
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Batter  them  down ;  lihd  if  we  see  him  roofing, 

His  tiles  with  our  round  hailstones  will  we  break ; 

If  he  or  any  of  his  kindred  marry. 

The  whole  night  will  we  rain — so  that  perchance 

To  Egypt  shall  he  wish  himself  convey'd  ^, 

As  a  safe  refuge  from  his  evil  judgment  1200 

ACT  IV.     SCENE  1. 

Strepsiades  enters,  reckoning  the  days. 

Str.  The  fifth,  the  fourth,  the  third,  and  after  this^ 
The  second ;  then,  which  most  of  all  the  days 
I  dread,  detest,  and  do  abominate. 
The  first  day,  and  the  new  moon  next  succeeds. 
For  each  one  in  whose  debt  I  chance  to  be. 
Pledges  himself  to  work  my  utter  ruin. 
When  my  demands  are  moderate  and  just.  — 
*'  Now  take  not  this,  my  friend — allow  me  time 
To  pay  the  other,  and  remit  the  third." 
But  they  declare  they  will  not  thus  be  paid,  1210 

Rating  me  for  a  swindler  and  a  cheat. 
And  threaten  me  with  judgment.     Let  them  try. 
For  this  is  but  of  small  concern  to  me, 

1^  Because,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  it  never  rained  in  £gypt,  the 
necessary  moisture  being  supplied  by  the  copious  streams  of  the  Nile.  See  Eu- 
ripides, Helen,  i.  3. — 

KctXov  fdv  aiii  KciXXiirdpOtvoi  poal,  k,  r.  X. 

See  likewise  JEschylus  (P.  V.  v.  810.  850.) 

1  In  this  very  humorous  scene  Strepsiades  enters  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a  sack 
full  of  meal,  and  seeks  the  school  of  Socrates,  intending  to  present  the  philosopher 
with  the  sack,  and  comes  upon  the  stage  expressing  in  soliloquy  the  solicitude  of 
his  mind  as  the  waning  moon  reminds  him  of  the  necessity  of  paying  the  interest 
upon  his  borrowed  money.  The  Scholiast  reminds  the  reader  that  the  days  are  to 
be  reckoned,  not  from  the  beginning,  but  the  end  of  the  month ;  so  that  by  irifixrri, 
rtTpd^,  rpiTtit  diVTipa,  are  to  be  understood  the  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  then  the 
most  hateful  of  all,  the  30th,  because  that  was  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest ;  and  the  new  moon  was  called  i'vi|  Tt  xal  vka,  because,  as  the 
Scholiast  says,  the  moon  ended  and  begun  again  on  that  day.  The  expression  in 
V.  1 120,  Bdg  ftoi  irpvTavtt,  translated  above  (v.  1206)  "  pledges  himulf,'*  is,  as 
Hales  observes,  equivalent  to  the  Roman  phrase,  Sacramento  cum  aliquo  contendere, 
in  jut  vocare  aliquem,  dicam  alicui  dicere.    See  below,  v.  1326-6. 
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If  to  speak  well  Phidippides  be  taught 
Soon  shall  I  know,  by  knocking  at  the  door 
Of  the  philosopher— boy,  here,  boy,  boy, — 

Socrates,  entering, 

Soc.  Health  to  Strepsiades ! 

Str.  The  same  to  thee  ; 

But  first  receive  this  sack — for  it  is  right 
To  show  some  mark  of  reverence  to  the  master. 
And  tell  me  if  my  son,  whom  thou  of  late  12£0 

Carriedst  within,  hath  learn'd  to  argue  yet  ? 

Soc  He  hath. 

Str.  O  royal  trick ! " 

Soc.  So  that  thou  may'st 

Escape  whatever  process  thou  desirest. 

Str.  Tho*  witnesses  were  present  when  I  borrowed  ? 

Soc.  Much  more ;  altho*  a  thousand  had  been  by. 

Str.  I  will  cry  out  then  with  a  loud-ton'd  voice. 
Alas !  go  vreep,  O  usurers,  yourselves, 
Your  principal,  and  compound  interest ; 
For  henceforth  never  shall  you  work  me  ill. 
Since  I  have  such  a  son  brought  up  at  home,         1230 
Illustrious  with  his  two-edg*d  tongue — my  stay. 
The  saviour  of  my  house,  and  my  foes*  ruin ; 
Who  firees  his  father  from  his  mighty  ills. 
Run  in  and  call  him  to  me — ^here,  my  boy. 
Come  from  the  house,  and  hear  thy  father*s  voice. 

Enter  Phidippides. 

Soc.  Here  is  the  man  himself. 

Str.  O,  my  dear  son ! 

Soc.  Take  him,  and  go  thy  way.  [Exit  Socrates. 

Str.  Oh  ho,  my  son  ; 

How  I  rejoice  to  see  thee  of  this  hue ! 
Which  first  declares  thee  ready  to  deny 
And  contradict  the  debt — that  native  grace  1240 

■  6  vafi/SaffcXci  'AiraiSXfi.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.  Lugd.,  by  which 
ibe  ijkk  it  humorously  personified.  Reiske  proposes  iraiS6\fit  corruptar  of  youth. 
Suidas  hai  vaioKfi,  which  Bentley  compares  with  v.  720-1 : 

voic  dwoeviptiriKOQ 

K&iraiSXfiji, 
VOL.  I.  I 
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Without  disguise  shines  in  thee — ^What  say'st  thou  ? 

Full  well  I  know  th'  unjust  and  evil  doer 

Would  seem  to  be  the  injur*d — on  thy  face 

Appears  the  Attic  look — now  therefore  save. 

Since  thou  hast  ruin'd  me. 
Phi.  What  fearest  thou  ? 

Str.  The  old  day,  and  the  new. 
Phi.  What  day  is  that  ? 

Str.  'Tis  when  they  threaten  to  lay  down  the  pledge 

In  court  against  me. 
Phi.  Plague  on  the  deposits ! 

For  one  day  never  can  be  two. 
Str.  It  cannot  ? 

Phi.  How  should  it  be?  unless  indeed  at  once  1S50 

A  woman  could  be  made  both  old  and  young. 
Str.  Yet  so  it  is  decreed. 
Phi.  But  then,  I  think. 

They  know  not  rightly  what  the  law  imports. 
Str.  And  what  imports  it  ? 
Phi.  That  old  Solon  was 

Kindly  intention'd  towards  the  populace. 
Str.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  old  and  new  day. 
Phi.  He  therefore  fix*d  the  summons  for  two  days. 

That  the  new  moon  might  see  the  pledges  given. 
Str.  Why  then  the  old  one  add  ? 
Phi.  O  simpleton! 

That  the  defendants,  when  they  came  to  judgment. 

Might,  by  a  willing  composition,  end  1S61 

Their  strife — if  not,  they  were  from  earliest  dawn 

On  the  new  moon  tormented  by  the  suit. 
Str.  Then  wherefore  do  not  the  authorities 

Receive  deposits  when  the  moon  is  full  ? 

But  on  the  last  and  first  ? 
Phi.  To  me  they  seem 

To  act  like  gluttons,  that  they  may  devour" 

Quickly  as  possible,  the  money  pledg'd. 

By  one  day  they  anticipate  the  sum. 

"  Sircp  ol  rporivBai — literally  to  do  as  lickfeasts.     Gloss.  wpoTivOriQ  6  X^x^oc* 
^alfiopyoc  in  Latin,  prmgustator. 
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Stiu  [7b  I^  speetaiorsJ] 

Ill-iated  men !  why  sit  you  there  like  blockheads,  1270 

By  whom  our  wisdom  thriyes,  mere  numbers,  stones, 

Cattle,  and  heap'd  up  jars ! — how  joyfully  ^ 

Should  I  chaunt  out  th*  encomiastic  hymn 

In  praise  of  this  my  offspring  and  myself! 

**  O  blest  StrepsiadeSy  how  wise  art  thou, 

And  what  a  son  thou  nourishest !  my  friends, 

And  townsmen  of  my  tribe,  will  call  me  blest. 

Whenever  thy  orations  gain  a  cause." 

But  first  I  wish  to  enter  and  regale  thee. 

SCENE  II. 

Strepsiades,  Phidippides,  Pasias  with  a  witness^. 

Pas.  {To  ihem\  Then  ought  a  man  to  throw  away  his  goods  ? 
By  no  means — but  'twere  better  far  to  wear  1281 

A  brow  not  redden*d  with  the  hue  of  shame 
Than  be  embarrass'd — for  my  money's  sake 
When  into  court  I  drag  thee  as  a  witness,- 
I  shall  become  my  fellow-tribesman's  foe. 
Yet  I  by  no  means  wiU  disgrace  my  country, 
Long  as  I  live ;  but  cite  Strepsiades^ 

Ste.  Who^sthis? 

Pas.  To  answer  at  the  old  and  new. 

Str.  I  call  you  to  bear  witness  that  he  names 

Two  days  for  my  appearance — what's  your  claim?  1290 

Pas.  For  the  twelve  minae  which  thou  borrowedst 
To  buy  the  spotted  horse. 

Str.  a  horse  ?  d'ye  hear. 

Who  all  know  that  I  hate  the  equestrian  art  ? 

Pas.  And  by  the  gods  thou  swearedst  to  repay  them. 

*  irp6(iai^  S^XuQ,  Aiifopris  vei^^ficvoi.  Instead  of  this  last  word,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Aristophaiies  wrote  viva fffuvoi,  flowing  tmt  with  rottenness :  from  the  verb 
vim,fluo,  diffluo, 

P  Tbe  creditor,  Pasias,  here  enters  with  his  witness,  to  demand  the  money  lent 
to  Strepaiades ;  who  expels  them  with  violence,  having  first  endeavoured  to  puzzle 
them  with  philosophical  and  grammatical  triBing.  Then  follows  the  choral  ode,  in 
which  the  poet  declares  to  the  audience  his  own  opinion  of  the  pernicious  and  in- 
genious nature  of  the  Socratic  doctrine ;  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  denouement 
lis  admirable  comedy. 

I2 
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Str.  'Twas  so,  by  Jove — for  then  Phidippides 

Knew  not  of  this  irrefragable  logic. 
Pas.  On  this  ground  think'st  thou  to  deny  the  debt  ? 
Str.  What  other  fruit  can  I  draw  from  the  doctrine  ? 
Pas.  And  will  you  swear  this  by  the  gods,  when  I 

Command  you  to  reply  on  oath  ? 
Str.  What  gods  ?      ISOO 

Pas.  Jove,  Hermes,  Neptune. 
Str.  Now,  by  Jupiter, 

I*d  give  three  oboli  if  thou  would'st  swear. 
Pas.   Perdition  take  thee  for  thine  impudence ! 
Str.  'Twere  well  to  rub  this  fellow  o*er  with  salt. 
Pas.  How  thou  deridest  me ! 

Str.  'Twill  take  six  gallons. 

Pas.  Not  thus  by  the  great  Jove,  and  all  the  gods, 

Shalt  thou  still  mock  me  with  impimity. 
Str.  Fm  wondrously  delighted  with  your  gods. 

And  Jove,  by  whom  you  swear,  is  to  the  wise 

Only  a  laughing  stock. 
Pas.  For  this,  be  sure,  1310 

Thou  shalt  in  time  to  come  make  full  amends. 

But  tell  me,  yea  or  nay,  wilt  thou  repay 

The  money,  and  dismiss  me  with  thine  answer. 
Str.  Be  quiet  now — for  I  will  straight  reply 

To  your  demands —  [go^*  i^ 

Pas.  What  think  you  he  will  do  ? 

Wit.  I  think  he  will  repay  it. 
Str.  [re-entering]  Where  is  he 

Who  summons  me  to  render  money  back  ? 

Say,  what  is  this  ? 
Pas.  What  is't  ?  a  kneading  trough. 

Str.  And  is  it  thou  demandest  money  back  ? 

I  will  not  give  an  obolus  to  him  1320 

Who'er  would  make  a  flour-hutch  masculine  \ 
Pas.  Thou  wilt  not  give  it  back  ? 
Str.  Not  to  my  knowledge ; 

4  2i(mc  KoKkoiu  icapiovov  rt)v  Kapdoinjv,  This  quibble,  depending  upon  the 
masculine  and  feminine  termination,  cannot  be  rendered  in  English.  The  French 
translator  says,  **  Un  homme  qui  appelle  une  merlisse  un  merle."    In  ▼.  1323»  th« 
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Will  you  not  therefore  cease,  and  from  the  door 

Straightway  decamp  ? 
Pas.  I  gOy  and  be  assured 

I  will  forthwith  put  in  security 

To  prosecute ;  as  Fm  alive,  I  will. 
Str.  And  throw  it  all  away,  besides  the  twelve  ; 

I  would  not  have  thee  suffer  such  a  loss, 

Tho*  simply  thou  miscall'st  a  kneading  trough. 

Enter  Amunias. 
Amu.  Oh  me !  oh  me ! 
Str.  Ho  there! — who  is't  that  shouts? 

One  of  the  deities  of  Carcinus  **  ?  1331 

Amu.  What  ? — ^who  I  am,  desirest  thou  to  know  ? 

A  man  of  hapless  fate — 
Str.  Then  go  thy  way. 

Amu.  O  cruel  deity ! — O  fates  that  dash'd 

My  coursers*  pride,  and  broke  my  chariot  wheels ! 

O  Pallas,  how  hast  thou  destroyed  me ! 
Str.  Say, 

What  evil  hath  Tlepolemus  e'er  done  thee  ? 
Amu.  Rally  me  not,  my  friend ;  but  bid  thy  son 

Repay  the  money  that  he  borrowed. 

Especially  in  this  my  time  of  need. 
Str.  What  money's  this?  1340 

Amu.  The  same  which  he  has  borrow'd. 

Str.  I  think  indeed  thou  art  in  evil  plight. 
Amu.  In  truth  I  fell  while  urging  on  my  steeds. 
Str.  Why  triflest  thou,  as  if  about  to  fall 

word  dwoXirapyuis  is  derived  by  the  Scholiast  from  Xiri},  a  synonym  of  1}  Ovpa ; 
or  It  may  be  from  Xiav  and  ipyov.  Aristophanes  uses  it  again  in  The  Peace, 
(r.  561.) 

'  Ctrdnus,  the  tragic  poet,  appears  to  have  introduced  in  some  one  of  his  plays, 
eortain  demons  or  gods,  uttering  lamentable  strains.  Hence  our  poet,  when  Amu- 
nias exclaims  in  these  melancholy  tones,  makes  Strepsiades  facetiously  ask  whether 
any  of  the  gods  of  Carcinus  had  spoken  ?  'llie  poet  Carcinus  was  at  all  times  a 
mark  of  Aristophanes'  ridicule — we  must  therefore  conclude  that  by  the  gods  of 
Cmreinus  ate  meant  his  tragedy  heroes,  not  his  sons ;  although  the  two  lines  be- 
ginning, M  axXfipk  daifiov,  are  probably  taken  from  the  Licymnius,  a  play  of  Xeno- 
cles,  the  son  of  Carcinus.  Licymnius  was  the  brother  of  Alcroena,  accidentally 
slain  by  Tlepolemus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  (The  story  is  related  by  Homer, 
II.  B.  653,  sqq.;  and  by  Pindar,  01.  vii.  38.) 
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From  thy  right  understanding  ?  • 
Amu.  Is  it  trifling, 

If  I  desire  to  have  my  money  back  ? 
Str.  Thou  canst  not  be  of  sober  mind. 
Pa.  How  so ! 

Str.  To  me  thou  seem*st  like  one  with  shaken  brains. 
Amu.  And  thou,  by  Mercury,  like  to  be  summon'd 

Before  the  court,  if  thou  wilt  not  refund.  I35i 

Str.  Now  tell  me,  thinkest  thou  whene'er  it  rains 

That  Jove  pours  down  new  streams,  or  that  the  sim 

Draws  the  same  water  up  again  from  earth  ? 
Anu.  I  neither  know  nor  care  which  way  it  is. 
Str.  How  then  canst  thou  be  worthy  to  receive 

The  money,  void  of  meteoric  lore  ? 
Amu.  But  pay  at  least  my  money's  interest, 

If  thou  art  scant. 
Str.  What  beast  is  this  same  interest  ? 

Amu.  What  is  it  else,  but  that  each  month  and  day 

Still  grows  the  money  with  the  growth  of  time?      136( 
Str.  Thou  sayest  well — what  then?  think'st  thou  the  sea 

Is  more  capacious  now  than  erst  it  was  ? 
Amu.  Not  so,  by  Jove,  but  of  an  equal  bulk. 

For  'tis  not  right  that  it  should  larger  grow. 
Str.  But  when,  O  wretch,  so  many  rivers'  tide 

Flow  towards  those  waves  that  ne'er  become  more  full 

Seek'st  thou  to  make  thy  money  more  abundant  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  flee  the  house  ? — bring  me  the  whip  ? 
Amu.  I  summon  you  to  witness  this  assault. 
Str.  Hence — wherefore  tarriest?  wilt  thou  not  move>    137{ 

O  branded  horse  ? 


*  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  this  line  of  the  original,  which  may  either  be  rem 
Slit*  ovov,  or  dirb  vov.  If  we  imagine  Strepsiades  to  use  the  words  in  the  fonne 
sense,  he  uses,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  ai 
unskilful  man,  and  alludes  doubtless  to  the  preceding  lice  of  Amunias,  which  als 
may  be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  but  which  Strepsiades  understands  literally  o 
being  thrown  out  of  his  chariot — •*  air'  ovov  Karairtouw"  wy*  *^  French  trans 
lator  with  clear  conciseness,  "  tomber  de  dessus  un  ane,"  and  "  dtrb  vov  icarawi 
ffwv,  tomber  en  d^mence....ll  est  fort  difficile,"  as  he  truly  adds» "  de  ne  pas  pr^ 
a  riquivoque  en  pronon9ant  les  mots  Air'  5vov  and  airb  vov,**  and  expresses  boll 
senses  in  his  translation,  *'  tu  sera  tomlf^  en  demence  de  desius  quelque  dne,** 
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Amu.  Is  not  this  violence? 

Str.  Wilt  thou  not  stir?  or  must  I  goad  thee  on, 

Prick'd  like  a  chain-drawn  steed  beneath  the  buttock  ? 
Fliest  thou  ?     I  was  about  to  make  thee  move 
On  thine  own  wheels  dragg'd  by  thy  chariot  pair. 

[Exeunt. 
Chorus. 

And  this  it  is  to  love  pernicious  things ; 

For  the  old  man  with  this  desire  possessed, 

Would  steal  the  money  which  he  borrowed. 

Nor  can  it  be  but  that  the  sophister 

Shall  suddenly  this  day  receive  the  meed  1380 

Of  all  his  evil  machinations. 

For  soon  I  deem  he  will  lament  to  find 

What  erst  he  ask'd,  a  son  whose  eloquence 

Could  plead  'gainst  law  by  contrary  opinions, 

Subduing  all  with  whom  he  might  converse, 

Tho'  what  he  spoke  were  altogether  bad. 

And  now  perchance  he'll  wish  him  to  be  dumb. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Strepsiades  driven  in  by  Phidippides. 

Str.  Ho  !  neighbours,  kinsmen,  and  compatriots,  help — 

Give  me  all  aid  against  these  furious  blows. 

Ah  me!  my  head  and  shoulder — wicked  wretch,   1390 

Beat'st  thou  thy  father  ? 
Phid.  Even  so. 

Str*  You  see 

He  owns  to  striking  me. 
Phid.  Indeed  I  do. 

Str.  O  execrable  parricide  and  burglar ! 
Phid.  Again  abuse  me,  yea,  and  more  than  this — 

For  know  you  not  that  I  love  obloquy  ? 
Str.  Infamous  wretch ! 

Phid.  With  roses  sprinkle  me. 

Str.  Thou  beat*st  thy  sire. 
Phid.  Yes,  and,  by  Jove,  TU  prove 
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That  it  was  justly  done. 
Str.  O  thou  most  impious  I 

How  can  it  e'er  be  just  to  beat  a  father  ? 
PniD.ril  show;  and  will  prevail  in  argument.  1400 

Str.  Wilt  thou  prevail  in  this  ? 
Phid.  Most  easily. 

Choose  which  of  the  two  arguments  thou'lt  have. 
Str.  What  arguments  ? 

Phid.  The  better  or  the  worse. 

Str.  By  Jove,  thou  wretch,  Tve  taught  thee  to  oppose 

Justice  and  reason,  if  thou  canst  make  out 

That  it  is  right  and  proper  for  a  father 

To  suffer  castigation  from  his  sons. 
Phid. Yes,  and  I  trust  so  clearly  to  convince  thee. 

That  ev'n  thyself  shalt  not  have  aught  to  answer. 
Str.  And  yet  I  fain  would  hear  what  thou  wilt  say.        1410 

Chorus. 

Old  man,  *tis  thy  part  to  provide  the  means 
That  may  subdue  thy  son,  since  he,  unless 
Relying  on  some  other,  had  not  been 
Thus  arrogant ;  but  sure  there  is  some  stay 
Whereon  his  boldness  leans — for  the  man's  pride 
Is  evident ;  but  thou  must  tell  thy  friends 
Whence  first  this  strife  began.     Do  it,  thou  must. 

Str.  How  we  began  this  war  of  obloquy 

I  will  declare. — When  we  were  banqueting, 

As  ye  well  know,  then  first  I  bade  him  take  14^ 

The  lyre  and  sing  an  ode  Simonides 

Composed  upon  the  fleecing  of  the  ram  \ 

But  straight  he  answer'd,  that  'twas  obsolete  " 

To  harp  and  sing  at  table  like  a  woman 

Grinding  her  roasted  barley. 

Phid.  Should'st  thou  not 


t  Phidippides  had  been  commaDded  by  his  father  to  comply  with  the  custon 
established  at  banquets,  to  take  his  lyre  and  sing  a  scolium  of  Simonides  on  the 
fleeced  ram.  According  to  the  Scholiast  the  ode  began  thus,  lirk^aff  o  Kptb^  oIk 
auKfwc — now  this  ram,  he  adds,  was  an  iEginetan  wrestler. 

**  This  answer  of  Phidippides  probably  alludes  to  the  well-known  passage  in 
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Forthwith  be  beat  and  kick'd,  who  bad*st  me  chirp 
As  though  thou  entertainedst  grasshoppers  ? 

Str.  He  said  the  same  forsooth  within  as  now, 
Adding  moreover,  that  Simonides 
Was  but  a  sorry  poet.     Scarce  could  I  1430 

Restrain  myself,  yet  so  I  did  at  first ; 
But  then  I  bade  him  take  a  myrtle  wreath 
And  sing  me  o'er  some  strain  of  iCschylus, 
Then  he  immediately  began — **  'Tis  well, 
I  iEschylus  the  first  of  poets  deem. 
Yet  full  of  sound,  unpolish'd,  harsh,  bombastic*'** 
And  how  then,  think  you,  was  my  choler  mov'd  ? 
Yet  with  suppressed  emotion,  '^  Sing  me  now," 
I  said,  **  Some  newer  and  more  sprightly  strain." 
Then  straight  he  sang  one  of  Euripides,  1440 

In  which  (O  Hercules,  avert  the  shame !) 
A  brother  weds  his  sister  uterine. 
No  longer  I  refrain,  but  straight  attack  him 
With  many  base  reproaches  ;  then  we  fall 
To  wordy  conflict,  as  'twas  like  we  should. 
Then  he  leaps  on  me,  beats  me  to  the  ground. 
And  crushes  me  almost  to  suffocation. 

Phid.  Was  it  not  justly  done  ?  since  thou  wilt  not 
Euripides,  that  best  of  poets,  praise  ? 

Str.  The  best  of  poets,  he !  what  shall  I  call  thee  ?        1450 
But  I  shall  be  again  chastis'd. 

Phid.  By  Jove, 

You  will,  and  justly  too. 

Euripides  (Medea,  193),  so  beautifally  paraphrased  by  Johnson,  trKaiovg  Si  Xkyiav, 
Kohiiv  rt  a6^v£,  jc.  r.  X. — 

The  rites  derived  from  ancient  days. 

With  thoughtless  reverence  we  praise. 
Compare  Ovid,  Met.  xii.  155,  sqq. — « 

Discubuere  toris  proceres 

Non  illos  citharae,  non  illos  carmina  vocum, 

Longave  multifori  delectat  tibia  buzi. 
The  song  which  he  afterwards  chooses  to  sing  from  this  tragic  poet,  whom  Aris- 
tophanes always  censures  for  the  introduction  of  his  criminal  heroines,  is  taken, 
iccordiDg  to  the  Scholiast,  from  the  tragedy  of  ^olus,  whose  son,  Macareus,  is 
bfongfat  npon  the  stage  in  the  act  of  murdering  his  sister,  Canace. 
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Str.  But  justly,  how  ? 

Since  I,  O  shameless  man^  have  nurtur*d  thee. 
And  from  thine  earliest  Usp  knew  all  thy  thoughts. 
If  thou  said'st  Bryn,  straightway  I  gave  thee  drink — 
And  if  mamma,  I  came  and  brought  thee  bread. 
Preventing  thy  worst  need  by  bearing  thee 
Behind  the  door  myself.     And  now,  although 
I  cry  aloud  my  dire  necessity. 

Thou  wilt  not  deign,  O  wretch!  to  bear  me  fiurth,  1460 
But  here  I*m  chok*d  with  efforts  to  restrain  me» 

Cho«  The  juniors*  hearts  will  leap  with  eagerness 
To  hear  his  speech,  I  deem.     If  only  he 
Can  justify  such  deeds  by  argument. 
We  will  engage  to  purchase  old  men's  skins 
For  less  than  a  chick  pea.     'Tis  now  thy  part. 
Mover  and  agitator  of  new  doctrines. 
To  seek  some  means  by  which  it  shall  appear. 
That  what  thou  say*st  is  just. 

Phid.  How  sweet  it  is 

With  new  and  proper  subjects  to  converse,  1470 

If  we  can  slight  established  ordinances ! 

When  first  I  turn'd  my  mind  to  horsemanship, 

I  scarce  could  speak  three  words  without  a  blander. 

But  now,  since  wean*d  by  him  from  these  pursuits, 

Vers*d  in  the  subtleties  of  speech  and  thought, 

I  think  to  prove  it  just  to  beat  a  father. 

Str.  Ride  on,  by  Jove,  since  I  had  better  nourish 
Two  pair  of  chariot  steeds  than  thus  be  maui'd. 

Phid.  I  now  return  to  that  part  of  my  speech 

Whence  you  compelFd  me  to  break  off,  and  first  14^ 
This  will  I  ask — Hast  thou  e*er  beaten  me 
While  yet  a  boy  ? 

Str.  Yes,  out  of  care  and  kindness. 

Phid.  Then  tell  me,  is  it  not  full  just  that  I 

Should  beat  thee,  as  a  proof  of  my  good  will  ? 
Why  should  thy  body  be  exempt  from  strokes. 
And  mine  not  so  ?  I  too  am  free  as  thou. 
If  children  weep,  think'st  thou  the  sire  should  not  ? 
But  thou  wilt  say,  this  is  the  lot  of  youth. 
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• 

And  I  will  answer,  old  men  are  twice  boys. 

Tis  much  more  fitting  they  should  weep  than  youths. 

By  how  much  less  'tis  proper  that  they  err.  1491 

Str*  But  it  is  nowhere  by  the  law  decreed 

That  any  father  should  endure  such  treatment. 
Phid.  Was  not  the  man  who  first  laid  down  this  law. 

And  by  his  eloquence  caus'd  those  of  yore 

To  follow  it,  even  such  as  thou  and  I  ? 

And  wherefore  may  not  I  as  justly  frame 

A  law,  which  shall  in  aftertimes  permit 

Our  sons  to  beat  their  fathers  in  return? 

The  blows  we  got  or  ere  the  law  was  made,  1500 

We  count  for  nothing,  and  allow  ourselves 

To  have  been  beaten  with  impunity. 

Survey  the  cocks,  and  other  animals. 

How  on  their  fathers  they  revenge  themselves ; 

And  wherein  are  they  different  from  us, 

Save  that  decrees  they  write  not? 
Stb.  Why  then,  since 

You  imitate  the  cocks  in  everything, 

Eat  you  not  dung  and  sleep  upon  a  perch  ? 
Phid.  'Tis  not  the  same  thing,  friend,  and  Socrates 

Would  not  esteem  it  right. 
Str.  Then  beat  me  not,     1510 

Or  else  hereafter  thou  wilt  blame  thyself. 
Phid. Why  so  ? 
Str.  Since  'tis  my  part  to  punish  thee. 

And  thine  to  beat  thy  son  when  he  is  bom. 
PniD.But  if  that  never  happens,  must  I  still 

Lament  in  vain,  and  thou  till  death  deride  me  ? 
Str*  To  me,  my  friends,  he  seems  to  speak  what's  just ; 

And  thou  in  moderation  should'st  concede. 

For  if  we  act  unwisely,  'tis  but  right 

That  we  should  weep. 
PuiD.  Consider  now  besides 

Another  reason. 
Str.  No,  for  I  am  lost.  1520 

PuiD.And  then  perchance  thou  wilt  not  take  amiss 

What  thou  hast  suffer  d. 
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Str.  How  is  that?  declare 

In  what  of  all  these  means  canst  thou  assist  me! 
Phid.  ril  beat  my  mother  as  I've  beaten  thee. 
Str.  What  sayest  thou  ?   Whafs  that  thou  say'st  ?  But  this 

Is  a  still  greater  evil  than  the  other. 
Phid.  But  what,  if  by  the  worser  argument 

I  prove  that  it  is  right  to  beat  a  mother? 
Str.  What  next  ?  if  thou  dost  this,  nought  hinders  thee 

From  hurling  thyself  down  to  the  barathrum  1530 

With  Socrates  and  thy  bad  argument. 

On  your  account,  O  Clouds,  I  suffer  this, 

Who  have  repos'd  my  whole  affairs  on  you. 
Cho.  For  all  these  ills  thou  *rt  alone  to  blame. 

Who  hast  to  evil  courses  turn*d  thyself. 
Str.  But  why  not  advertise  me  then  of  this. 

Instead  of  cheating  an  old  rustic  thus  ? 
Cho.  We  deal  alike  with  all  whom'e'er  we  know 

Smit  with  unlawful  wishes,  till  we  cast  him 

Into  some  evil  plight,  that  he  may  learn  1540 

To  reverence  the  gods. 
Str.  Ah  me !  ye  Clouds, 

'Tis  terrible,  yet  just — for  'twas  not  right 

To  cheat  my  creditors  of  what  I  borrow'd. 

Now  then,  my  friends,  come  with  me  and  destroy 

That  cursed  Chaerephon  and  Socrates, 

Who  have  deceived  both  thee  and  me  alike. 
Phid.  I  must  not  act  unjustly  towards  my  teachers. 
Str.  Nay,  nay,  revere  paternal  Jupiter. 
Phid. Paternal  Jupiter!  old-fashion'd  fool. 

Is  there  a  Jupiter  ? 
Str.  There  is. 

Phid.  Not  so,  1550 

Since  having  cast  out  Jove,  a  whirlwind  reigns. 
Str.  Not  cast  him  out ;  but  I  imagined  this. 

Seeing  the  whirlwind  here.     O  wretched  me. 

To  take  thee,  earthen  image,  for  a  god  * ! 

'  From  thU  and  the  preceding  line,  we  are  led  to  imagine,  with  the  Scholiast, 
that  in  the  school  of  Socrates  there  was  placed  an  earthen  image  (^vo£,  the  name 
of  an  earthen  vessel,  as  well  as  of  the  uhirlwind,  who  has  usurped  the  honours  and 
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PHiB.Keep  this  contemptuous  trifling  to  thyself.  [Exii. 

Str.  Alas,  my  folly ! — ^how  was  I  possess'd. 
Rejecting  even  the  gods  for  Socrates ! 
But,  O  dear  Mercury,  be  not  enrag'd, 
Nor  quite  confound,  but  hare  compassion  on  me. 
Who  have  been  brought  to  madness  by  this  prating. 
Be  thou  my  counsellor,  if  I  should  cite  them  ;        1561 
Or  what  thou  thinkest  right  for  me  to  do, 
Thou  rightly  urgest  not  to  go  to  law. 
But  bum  the  house  as  quick  as  possible 
Where  they  confabulate.     Come  hither  Xanthias, 
Come  forth  and  bring  a  ladder  and  an  axe. 
Then  mounting  to  the  philosophic  school. 
Hurl  down  the  roof,  if  thou  dost  love  thy  master, 
Until  thou  cast  the  house  upon  their  heads. 
Let  some  one  bring  to  me  a  lighted  torch,  1570 

And  I  will  be  revenged  on  some  of  them 
This  very  day,  with  all  their  arrogance. 

SCENE  II. 

Strepsiades,  Socrates,  and  Two  Disciples. 

Di. I.Alas,  alas! 

Str«  It  is  thine  office,  torch. 

To  bum  with  mighty  flame. 
Di.  1.  What  dost  thou,  man  ? 

Stiu  What  do  I?  what,  but  with  the  house's  beams 

Hold  subtle  disputation  ? 
Di.2.  Who,  alas! 

With  fire  consumes  the  dwelling  ? 
Stiu  He  it  is 

Whose  cloak  thou  hast  purloin*d. 
Di.2.  Thou  wilt  destroy  us. 

Stiu  That  very  thing  I  wish,  unless  the  axe 

Betray  my  hopes,  or  I  first  tumble  down  1580 

And  dislocate  my  neck. 

attributes  of  Jove.  See  Schol.  ad  Vesp.  617).  This  probably  was  done  by  the 
philoiopher  as  a  sort  of  compensatioD  for  having  expelled  Jupiter  (rbv  Aia)  from 
bis  mythological  system. 
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Soc.  Thou  on  the  roof, 

Tell  me,  what  dost  thou? 
Stiu  On  the  air  I  tread  y, 

And  scorn  the  sun. 
Soc.  Oh  wretched  me,  I  choke ! 

Cho.  And  I,  ill-fatedy  shall  be  burnt  alive. 
Str.  True  ;  for  whence  learned  ye  to  despise  the  gods. 

And  look  upon  the  mansion  of  the  moon  ? 

[To  Xanthias.']     Pursue,  strike,  hurl  them  down  for 
many  reasons — 

But  chief  for  that  thou  know'st  how  they  have  held 

The  gods  m  scorn. 
Cho.  Come,  my  companions,  hence. 

Our  choir  have  sung  sufficiently  to-day.  1590 

1  This  line  wis  used  before  bj  Socntes  (▼.  227.) 


THE   FROGS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

XANTHIAS,  SERVANT  OF  BACCHUS. 
BACCHUS. 
HERCULES. 
A  DEAD  MAN. 
CHARON. 

CHORUS  OF  FROGS. 

CHORUS  of  those  initiated  into  the  Elcusinian  Mysteries.     Xopif 
fAvrrSw*    R. 

^ACUS. 

FEMALE  SERVANT  OF  PROSERPINE. 

VINTRESSES. 

EURIPIDES. 

iESCHYLUS. 

PLUTO. 

The  Scene  of  this  Play  is  laid  in  the  Infernal  Regions. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 


UPON 


THE   FROGS, 


COMPILED  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  p£rE  BRUMOY. 


THIS  CELEBRATED  COMEDY,  THE  SECOND  IN  WHICH  EURIPIDES  IS  SO  SE- 
VERELY BANTERED,  WAS  ACTED  IN  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  OF  THE  PELG- 
P0NVE8IAN  WAR,  THE  THIRD  OF  THE  XCIIIRD  OLYMPIAD  (a.  C.  405;  SEE 
▼•  418,)  THE  SAME  YEAR  WITH  THE  NAVAL  FIGHT  AT  AROINUSJE  IN  CARIA 
(bee  BRUNCK's  note  ON  V.  191,)  UNDER  THE  ARCHON  CALLIAS,  WHO  SUC- 
CEEDED ANTIGINES,  AS  APPEARS  FROM  A  SCHOLIAST,  WHO  ALSO  INFORMS  US 
THAT  IT  GAINED  THE  PRIZE  AT  THE  LEV£aN  GAMES,  OVER  THE  MUSES  OF 
FHETNICUS,  AND  THE  CLEOPHON  OF  PLATO.  DICfARCHUS  INFORMS  US  THAT 
IT  WAS  PLAYED  A  SECOND  TIME  (rEDEMAND^E,  BRUMOY,)  A  GREAT  TESTI- 
MOBT  TO  ITS  SUPERIOR  MERIT. 


The  play  of  the  Frogs  turns  upon  the  decline  of  the  tragic  art — Eu- 
ripides was  dead,  so  were  Sophocles  and  Agathon ;  there  remained 
none  bat  second-rate  tragedians.  Bacchus  misses  Euripides,  and 
wishes  to  fetch  him  back  from  the  infernal  world.  In  this  he  imi- 
tates Hercules,  but  though  equipped  with  the  lion-hide  and  club  of 
that  hero,  he  is  very  unlike  him  in  character ;  and  as  a  dastardly  vo- 
htptuary,  gives  rise  to  much  laughter.  Here  we  may  see  the  bold- 
ness of  the  comedian  in  the  right  point  of  view  ;  he  does  not  scruple 
to  attack  the  guardian  god  of  his  own  art,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
play  was  exhibited.  It  was  the  common  belief  that  the  gods  under- 
itood  fun  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  men.  Bacchus  rows  himself 
over  the  Acherusian  lake,  where  the  frogs  pleasantly  greet  him  with 
their  unmelodious  croaking.  The  proper  Chorus,  however,  consists 
of  the  shades  of  the  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  odes 
of  wonderful  beauty  are  assigned  to  them — iEschylus  had  at  first 
assumed  the  tragic  throne  in  the  lower  world,  but  now  Euripides  is 
for  thrusting  him  off  it.  Pluto  proposes  that  Bacchus  should  decide 
this  great  contest.     The  two  poets,  the  sublimely  wrathful  iEschy- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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lus,  the  subtle  vain  Euripides,  stand  opposite  each  other  and  tnbmit 
specimens  of  their  art ;  they  sing,  they  declaim  against  each  other, 
and  all  their  features  are  characterized  in  masterly  style.  At  last  a 
balance  is  brought,  on  which  each  lays  a  verse ;  but  let  Euripides 
take  what  pains  he  will  to  produce  his  most  ponderous  lines,  a  verse 
of  JEschylus  instantly  jerks  up  the  scale  of  his  antagonist.  At  last 
he  grows  weary  of  the  contest,  and  tells  Euripides  he  may  mount 
into  the  balance  himself,  with  all  his  works,  his  wife,  children,  and 
Cephisophon,  and  he  will  lay  against  them  only  two  verses.  Bac- 
chus, in  the  mean  time,  has  come  over  to  the  cause  of  ^schylus,  and 
though  he  had  sworn  to  Euripides  that  he  would  take  him  back  with 
him  from  the  lower  world,  he  despatches  him  with  an  allusion  to  his 
own  verse  from  the  Hippolytus — 

JEschylus,  therefore,  returns  to  the  living  world,  and  resigns  the  tragic 
throne  to  Sophocles  during  his  absence. 

The  scene  at  first  lies  in  Thebes,  of  which  place  both  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  were  natives ;  afterwards  the  stage,  though  Bacchus  has  not 
lefl  it,  is  transformed  at  once  into  the  hither  shore  of  the  Achenudan 
lake,  which  was  represented  by  the  sunken  space  of  the  orchestra, 
and  it  was  not  till  Bacchus  landed  on  the  other  end  of  the  log^um, 
that  the  scenery  represented  the  infernal  regions,  with  the  palace  of 
Pluto  in  the  back-ground.  Let  not  this  be  taken  for  mere  conjec- 
ture ;  the  ancient  Scholiast  testifies  as  much  expressly. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  this  is  the  second  piece  in  which  Aris- 
tophanes attacks  Euripides.  In  the  Feast  of  Ceres  he  is  exhibited 
as  a  man  subtle  and  cunning,  in  the  Frogs  he  is  satirized  principally 
as  a  poet.  Without  entering  here  into  discussions  purely  conjec- 
tural, and  incapable  of  satisfying  my  readers,  I  will  merely  observe, 
that  the  comic  poet  hated  the  tragedian,  either  as  being  the  friend  of 
Socrates,  or  in  consequence  of  having  had  some  dispute  with  him,  or 
probably  because,  as  the  ancient  proverb  informs  us,  one  learned  man 
cannot  endure  another.  This  hatred  is  apparent  in  many  of  his 
comedies.  In  the  composition  of  this  play,  Aristophanes  had  also 
another  object  in  view,  namely,  to  criticise  the  government  of  Athens 
for  its  great  weakness  in  allowing  slaves,  strangers,  and  even  per- 
sons of  infamous  character,  to  be  admitted  into  the  rank  of  citizens, 
and  often  into  the  first  classes  of  society  ;  and  as  these  persons  were 
generally  present  at  the  exhibition  of  his  comedies,  it  was  principally 
on  their  account  that  he  wished  to  ridicule  the  new  maxims  of  go« 
vemment.     The  poet  always  had  this  end  in  view,  and  we  see  him 
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proceeding  towards  it  with  the  brilliant  cortSge  of  all  those  accesso- 
net  with  which  his  fruitfiil  imagination  furnished  him ;  and  this  ob- 
ject he  had  more  at  heart  than  to  ridicule  Euripides,  who  is  no  more 
the  principal  subject  of  the  Frogs  than  Socrates  is  of  the  Ootids, 
We  must  never  forget,  in  reading  Aristophanes,  that  he  wrote  as 
much  for  the  improvement  as  for  the  amusement  of  the  people ;  and 
no  one  more  fully  understood  the  art  of  pleasing  them,  or  could  better 
adapt  his  ideas  to  their  feelings.  By  means  such  as  these,  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  volatile  Athenians  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
troths  upon  which  depended  their  glory  and  their  happiness.  During 
Ms  time  they  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  well  instructed 
in  public  affairs,  and  the  most  enlightened  critics  of  their  own  lan- 
guage,  of  which  they  understood  all  the  beauties  and  niceties ;  and 
the  applause  he  received  from  them  was  consequently  well  founded, 
and  granted  with  great  judgment. 

The  comedy  of  the  Frogs  is  written  with  much  care,  its  style  clear 
and  full  of  imagery,  the  dialogue  very  lively,  and  the  interest  well 
kept  up — ^Aristophanes  speaks  in  it  of  ^schylus  and  Euripides, 
as  the  learned  have  ever  since  spoken  of  them ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  contemporaries  of  these  great  men,  as  well  as  posterity,  had 
agreed  only  to  designate  them  according  to  the  order  of  the  time 
when  they  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  Athens,  without  decidedly 
pronouncing  which  of  them  ought  to  hold  the  first  rank. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I.' 

Enter  Xanthias  {riding  upon  an  ass)  and  Bacchus. 

Xan.  May  I  repeat  aught  of  th*  accu8tom*d  sayings, 

At  which,  O  master,  the  spectators  still 

Are  wont  to  laugh? 
Bac.  Thou  may*st,  hy  Jupiter, 

Except  "  I  am  weigh'd  down" — heware  of  this — 

For  it  excites  hut  indignation  now  K 
Xan.  No  other  witty  saying  ? 
Bac  Yes,  except 

**  How  I'm  oppress'd !" 
Xan.  What  then  ?  may  I  relate 

That  story  altogether  ludicrous  ? 
Bac  By  Joyc,  you  may,  and  boldly ;  take  but  care 

You  say  not  that. 
Xan.  What  ? 

Bac  How  you  shift  the  load,   10 

Desirous  to  relicYe  o*erburden*d  nature. 

*  Tbe  scene  of  the  first  act,  according  to  Hopfner,  u  placed  in  the  way  leading 
to  Orens ;  Bacchus  enters  in  a  saflfron  robe,  with  a  lion's  skin  on  his  shoulders, 
and  buikins  on  his  legs,  holding  a  club — Xanthias,  hu  servant,  is  borne  on  an  ass, 
and  carries  on  his  shoulder  bundles  suspended  from  a  wooden  frame,  and  through 
this,  as  well  as  the  next  scene,  he  frequently  moves  and  touches.  The  design  of 
Bacchus  is  to  bring  up  Euripides  from  the  infernal  shades,  the  road  to  which  he 
had  previously  been  taught  by  Hercules. 

^  wdyv  ydp  iar  ijdfi  xoXri.  There  is  great  diversity  of  reading  here,  some  edi- 
tioos  giving  x^^^*^'  ^'^^  others  (txoX^.  Dawes,  who  proposes  the  latter,  renders 
the  words,  amnino  enimjam  vaeat*  Brunei's  version  is,  jam  fntm  piani  mtittai  me 
etfit,  taking  x^*^  ^  ^^^  sense  of  the  Homeric  ledpo^,  satiety.  (See  II.  V\  636 ; 
r.  221.) 
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Xan.  Nor  that^  while  I  sustain  so  great  a  fardel^ 

If  no  one  take  it  down^  I  shall  explode  ? 
Bag.  Nor  that^  I  beg,  unless  when  I'm  to  vomit. 
Xan.  Then  to  what  end  should  I  these  vessels  bear. 

If  nothing  I  may  do  which  Phrynichus  ** 

Was  wont,  and  Lycus  and  Amipsias, 

To  vessel-bearing  slaves  in  comedy  *  ? 
Bag.  Now  do  it  not,  for  oft  as  I  behold 

One  of  these  tricks,  I  go  away  more  aged  90 

Than  by  a  year. 
Xan.  O  my  thrice  wretched  neck, 

To  be  oppress'd  and  say  nought  laughable ! 
Bag.  And  is  not  this  mere  wanton  insolence, 

When  I,  who*m  Bacchus,  offspring  of  a  cask  ^, 

Myself  trudge  on  laboriously  on  foot, 

But  him  have  carried,  that  he  may  not  bear*. 

An  irksome  load. 
Xan.  And  dont  I  bear  it  then  ? 

Bag.  How  canst  thou  bear  it,  who  thyself  art  carried  ? 
Xan.  Nay,  I  am  bearing  this. 

^  Phrynichus  was  a  comic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes.  His  Co- 
masts  gained  the  first  prize  in  competition  with  the  Birds  of  oar  author ;  and  the 
first  comedy  of  the  Clouds  was  adjudged  inferior  to  the  Comas  of  Amipsias,  men- 
tioned in  the  next  line  with  Lycus,  who  was  a  frigid  comic  poet,  nine  of  whose 
plays  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Grsca.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  who  quotes  this  passage  of  Aristophanes. 

^  This  line,  which  Dindorf  rejects  as  not  having  been  written  by  Aristophanes, 
is,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  begun  in  three  different  ways — tncivti  ^pownv — 
(TKtvri<popou<nv — and  <ncevo^opoi;<rcv. 

^  vl^C  ^Tttfiviov,  This  is  said  trap'  vir6voiav,  instead  of  vi^c  At<Sc«  Bacchus 
is  thus  called,  because  wine  is  kept  in  casks  or  pitchers ;  whence  Theophrastus,  in 
his  second  book  on  plants,  speaks  of  o7voc  KaritrrafivifffiivoCt  vnne  iaid  up  in  Jan, 

«  Iva  fir^  raXatirutpoiro,  /xt}^  axBoc  ^poi.  The  occurrence  of  the  optative 
mood  in  this  line  instead  of  the  subjunctive,  is  so  rare  and  approaching  to  a  sole- 
cism, that  Brunck  emends  the  passage,  although  against  the  authority  of  four  ma- 
nuscripts, by  giving  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood — 

Iva  /It)  ToXaiWiuprj  n  fifiT  &xBoc  ^pif* 

(See  Valpy's  Greek  Exercises,  appendix,  p.  xc,  where  Dr.  Tate,  master  of  Rich- 
mond school,  in  his  note  to  the  sixth  canon  of  Dawes,  endeavours  to  solve  the  dif- 
ficulty by  giving  to  the  verbs  /Sa^i^cu,  wovd,  and  6xw,  a  past  as  well  as  present 
time — "  I,  the  mighty  Bacchus,  have  been  trudging  on  foot,  while  I  have  had  this 
fellow  well  mounted,  that  he  might  feel  no  fatigue"). 
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Bag.  After  what  fashion? 

Xan.  Right  grievously. 

Bag.  Bears  not  the  ass  this  load         30 

Which  thou  hast  got  ? 
Xan.  Not  that  indeed  which  I 

Possess  and  carry ;  no,  by  Jove. 
Bab.  But  how 

Bear'st  thou,  who  by  another  art  upborne? 
Xan.  I  know  not ;  but  this  shoulder  is  weigh'd  down. 
Bag.  Since  then  thou  say*st  the  ass  not  profits  thee. 

Do  thou  in  turn  take  up  and  bear  the  ass. 
Xan.  Oh  me,  ill-fated !  at  the  naval  fight ' 

Wherefore  was  I  not  present  ? — then  had  I 

Afforded  thee  long  cause  of  lamentation. 
Bag.  Descend,  wretch,  for  I'm  coming  near  this  door,       40 

To  which  I  first  was  to  direct  my  steps. 

Boy,  boy,  I  say,  boy ! 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Hercules. 

Her.  Who  knocks  at  the  door  ? 

How  like  a  centaur,  whosoe'er  he  be  *, 
He  leaps  against  it!  tell  me  what's  the  matter? 

Bag.  Boy. 

Xan.  What  is  it  ? 

Bag.  Did  you  not  notice — 

Xan.  What  ? 

'  This  question  of  Xanthias  alludes  to  the  famous  sea-fight  at  Arginuss,  a  city 
of  the  ^olian  territory,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Conon, 
the  Athenian  general ;  and  the  slaves  who  had  been  present  and  given  their  as« 
listince  on  that  occasion,  received  their  liberty  as  a  reward  (about  395,  B.  C,  ten 
years  after  an  end  was  put  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Lysander.)    See  the  Scholiast,  and  the  note  on  v.  210. 


iuc  KivravpiKuis 


ivriXaff  *6(TrtQ  j 

The  idea  of  the  centaur,  as  Bergler  observes,  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Hercules, 
«B  account  of  his  combat  with  that  race.  The  Scholiast  obsenres  rather  enig- 
aaticaUy  upon  the  word  KtvravpiKuc,  that  it  is  written  instead  of  softly  (fmKa- 
Kwc)»  for  Hercules  speaks  ironically,  since  Bacchus  is  soft  and  delicate. 
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Bag.  How  much  he  dreaded  me  ? 

Xan,  Rave  not,  by  Jove. 

Her.  Indeed^  by  Ceres,  I  cannot  but  laugh ; 

Although  I  bite  my  lips — nathless  I  laugh. 

Bag.  O  sir,  approach,  for  I've  some  need  of  thee. 

Her.  But  Fm  not  able  to  shake  off*  the  laughter,  50 

Seeing  the  lion*s  hide  a  saffron  robe  ^ 
Overhanging ;  what  is  meant  by  this  ?  for  what 
Are  the  cothurnus  and  the  club  united  ? 
Where  in  the  world  have  you  been  sojourning? 

Bag.  Fve  been  embarked  on  board  the  Clisthenes  K 

Her.  And  fought  at  sea  ? 

Bag.  Yes,  and  besides  have  sunk 

Some  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  enemy. 

Her.  You  ? 

Bag.  By  Apollo. 

Her,  After  that  I  woke  ••. 

Bag.  And  then,  as  I  was  reading  to  myself, 

Th*  Andromeda  on  ship-board,  suddenly  60 

A  wish  attack*d  my  heart — how  strongly  think*8t  thou? 

Her.  a  wish  ?  how  great  ? 

Bag.  Of  Molon's  magnitude. 

Her.  For  woman  ? 

Bag.  No,  indeed. 

Her.  Then  for  a  boy. 

Bag.  By  no  means. 

Her.  For  a  man,  then  ? 

Bag.  Appatap ! 

Her.  Were  you  with  Clisthenes  ? 

^  This  robe  of  sa£froD  hue  was,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  the  distinctiye  habit 
of  Bacchus — Atowauuebv  ^ptifia.  It  was  also  the  dress  of  illustrious  females. 
Spanheim  quotes  Lucian  describing  Hercules  as  clothed  in  a  saffron  robe  and  card- 
ing wool  in  the  service  of  Omphale.  The  cothurnus  also  was  a  kind  of  sandal  or  but- 
kin  worn  by  women,  to  which  he  joins  the  club  for  the  sake  of  exciting  laughter. 

*  He  speaks  here  of  the  effeminate  Clisthenes,  as  if  he  were  a  vessel  bearing  that 
name. 

^  In  these  words  Hercules  facetiously  signifies  his  disbelief  in  the  wondtifil 
tales  related  by  Bacchus  of  his  heroic  deeds,  which  he  had  just  been  relating. 
They  will  probably  remind  the  English  reader  of  honest  John  Banyan's  "  So  I 
awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream." 
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Bag.  Deride  me  not, 

O  brother,  for  I  am  but  ill  at  ease. 

Such  a  desire  torments  me. 
Her.  Of  what  sort. 

My  darling  brother? 
Bag.  That  I  cannot  tell ; 

Yet  I  will  show  thee  in  a  parable. 

Hast  thou  e'er  suddenly  desir*d  some  broth  ?  70 

Her.  Some  broth  !  eftsoon  ;  ten  thousand  times  at  least. 
Bag.  Tell  I  this  plainly,  or  some  other  way 

Shall  I  declare  it  ? 
Her.  Not  of  broth,  indeed. 

For  well  I  comprehend  it. 
Bag.  Such  desire 

£'en  of  the  dead  Euripides,  devours  me. 

And  none  of  mortal  race  shall  e'er  dissuade  me 

From  coming  at  him. 
Her.  What,  to  hell  beneath  I 

Bag.  Aye,  and  by  Jove,  if  aught  be  lower  still. 
Her.  With  what  intent? 
Bag.  I  want  a  clever  poet. 

For  such  there  are  no  longer — those  that  live  80 

Are  wretched. 
Her.  What  ?  does  lophon  not  live  *  ? 

Bag.  This  is  the  only  good  thing  left — if  this 

Be  so  indeed — for  how  the  matter  is 

I  don't  quite  know. 
Her.  Then  must  not  Sophocles, 

Who's  prior  to  Euripides,  be  ta'en, 

If  needs  must  be  that  you  take  one  from  thence  ? 
Bag.  Not  till  I've  taken  lophon  apart 

And  sounded  him,  what  without  Sophocles 

He  can  achieve.     Besides,  Euripides 

Being  so  crafty,  would  attempt  to  fly  °*  90 

'  lophon  wai  son  of  Sophocles  and  Nicostrmta,  who  enviously  traduced  his  father, 
tndeaTOuiiDg  to  proYe  him  mad,  and  reciting  the  paternal  tragedies  as  if  they  were 
his  own. 

*  kAv  ^waxoSpavM  Mp*  lirixccpif<rul,  /xoi.  Bninck  proposes  to  amend  this 
passage  iTixcf^^^y  ^v,  the  optative,  as  he  contends,  absolutely  requiring  the 
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Hither  with  me,  while  th'  other's  easy  here 

And  there  alike. 
Her.  But  where  is  Agathon  ? 

Bac.  He's  gone  away  and  left  me— a  good  poet", 

And  to  his  friends  an  object  of  regret. 
Her.  Whither  on  earth's  the  wretched  fellow  gone  ? 
Bac.  Gone  to  the  banquet  of  the  blest. 
Her.  And  where 

Is  Xenocles? 
Bac.  Let  him  be  hang'd,  by  Jove. 

Her.  And  where  Pythangelus  ? 
Xan.  [aside.]  Concerning  me 

No  mention's  made,  altho'  my  shoulder  is 

So  desperately  rubb'd. 
Her.  Are  there  not  then  100 

Some  other  striplings  here,  who  have  compos'd 

More  than  ten-thousand  tragedies,  and  prate 

More  by  a  stadium,  than  Euripides  ? 
Bac.  These  are   small  vine  shoots,  chatterers,  mere  mu- 
seums ^ 

Of  swallows,  such  as  have  corrupted  art. 

Who  disappear  if  they  but  gain  a  chorus  p, 

particle  to  prevent  a  solecism.  Invemizios,  howe?er,  censures  this  alteration  as 
unnecessary,  and  adopts  the  common  reading.  The  French  translator  follows  the 
same,  and  renders  this  passage,  **  D'ailleurs,  Euripide,  fin  comme  il  est*  ne  man- 
quera  pas  de  vouloir  me  suivre." 

^  AyaObc  iroiijTrjc — f^  pun  upon  the  name  of  Agathon,  the  sweetness  of  whose 
style  is  again  commended  in  the  Thesmophoriazuss  (v.  52),  6  KoXXuirr^c  'Ay^- 
Outv.  Xenocles,  who  is  mentioned  two  lines  below,  was,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast, son  of  Carcinus,  and  an  unpolished  allegorical  poet.  It  appears  that  there 
were  two  of  this  name.  Pythangelus  was  also  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  charac« 
ter,  whom  Hercules  ranks  vrith  the  chattering  youths  who  are  continually  uttering 
their  flimsy  compositions. 

®  These  contemptuous  expressions  applied  by  Aristophanes  to  the  little  poets  of 
his  time,  are  taken  from  the  Alcmena  of  Euripides,  (ap.  Schol.)— 

iroX6c  ^  &v  iipwt  Kural^,  cv^t/^c  kXciSoc, 
Xi\i36vutv  fJLOvviia, 

The  metaphor  is  taken  from  their  branches  wanting  juice,  and  from  the  Thracian 
swallow  wearying  the  hearers  with  her  incessant  voice. 

P  awa^  wpo<r<ropfi9avTa  rg  rpayt^i'nf.  That  is,  are  so  overjoyed  that  they 
know  not  where  they  are,  but  disappear  with  delight  (^poO^a*  &^aini  vir6  r^ 
Xafmc*  Schol.)    The  wealthy  Choragus  was  said  x^P^^  S^idvai  to  the  poet,  who 
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Wafting  with  prosperous  gale  to  tragedy. 

But  should  you  seek  for  a  prolific  poet. 

Who  might  give  utterance  to  a  generous  saying. 

You  would  not  find  one  such. 
Her.  Prolific,  how?  110 

Bag.  One  who'd  produce  such  swelling  words  as  these :— • 

"  iEther  the  dome  of  Jove,"  or,  "  foot  of  time**," 

Or,  '*  that  the  mind  had  not  engag*d  itself 

By  sacred  obligations,  but  the  tongue 

Took  a  false  oath,  without  the  mind's  consent." 
Her.  Do  these  delight  you? 

Bac.  Yes,  with  more  than  madness. 

Her.  Deceitful  are  they ;  so  thyself  must  think. 
Bag.  Dwell  not  in  my  mind,  for  thou  hast  a  house '. 
Her.  And  yet  to  me  they  seem  entirely  bad. 
Bag.  Teach  me  to  sup '. 

Xan.  But  there's  no  talk  of  me.         120 

Bag.  But  wherefore  emulating  thee  I  come, 

That  thou  may'st  name  to  me,  in  case  of  need. 

Thy  hosts  upon  the  road  to  Cerberus  *. 

Tell  me  of  these,  the  ports  and  bakers'  shops, 

made  me  of  hu  aubtance  in  bringing  his  play  before  the  public,  and  waa  there- 
fore said  x^P^  Xa/ij3dvc(v. 

4  klBkpa  6xb^  ^w/uircov,  4  Xf^^^v  ir^^a.  Thb  high-sounding  verse,  as  the 
Scholiast  informs  us,  is  taken  from  the  Alexander  and  Melanippe  of  Euripides, 
whose  words  are, 

Sfivvfii  ^  Uphv  al9kp*,  olKtimv  Ac^c* 
and 

Koi  xpSvov  irpSPcuvt  trove' 

Ite  two  following  lines  are  a  parody  of  the  well-known  verse  of  the  Hippolytus 
(OS). 

'  H^  rhv  iitbv  oTjcci  vovv  lx<^  t^P  ouciav.  This  verse  is  rendered  very  para- 
phrastically  by  the  French  translator,  "Je  n*envie  pmnt  votre  fafon  dt  pinser, 
fntsa  em  parade"  He  imagines,  and  I  think  very  probably,  that  Aristophanes 
here  alludes  to  the  Andromache  of  Euripides  (v.  237.),  where  Hermione  says  to 
that  heroine  (v.  235.)> 

6  vovc  ^<^  /MK  /«i)  KwoKoui,  yvvai. 

See  fikewiae  the  speech  of  Peleus  (v.  682). 

■  A  severe  reBectba  upon  the  gluttony  popularly  ascribed  to  Hercules  (com- 
pile T.  549 ;  and  Theocritus,  xziv.  135,  etc.) 

*  Thai  tM,  those  who  are  to  entertain  thee  on  the  road  towards  the  infernal  re- 
gioiie  to  bring  back  Cerberus,  as  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  done. 
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The  bagnios,  stages,  by-ways,  fountains,  roads, 

The  cities,  supper  booths,  and  taverns  where 

Fleas  are  the  fewest. 
X AN.  Still  no  talk  of  me. 

Her.  \io  Bacchus]  Poor  wretch,  and  wilt  thou  dare  to  go 

this  journey  ? 
Bag.  Say  nought  against  it,  but  declare  the  road 

That  leads  most  quickly  to  the  shades  below ;  130 

And  one  that  may  be  nor  too  hot  nor  cold. 
Her.  Come  now,  which  first  shall  I  describe  to  thee  ? 

Say  which  ?  for  one  is  from  a  rope  and  stool, 

When  thou  hast  hang'd  thyself. 
Bag.  Cease,  thou  art  telling 

The  way  by  suffocation. 
Her.  Then  there  is 

A  short  and  beaten  road — that  by  the  mortar  ". 
Bag.  Speak*st  thou  of  hemlock  then  ? 
Her.  Most  certainly. 

Bag.  a  journey  cold  and  winterly,  forsooth, 

For  it  immediately  congeals  the  shins. 
Her.  Is  it  your  wish  I  tell  you  of  a  way  140 

Short  and  direct  ? 
Bag.  By  Jupiter,  it  is, 

As  being  furnished  ill  for  expedition. 
Her.  Creep  to  the  Ceramicus  now  ^ 
Bag.  What  then  ? 

Her.  When  you've  ascended  to  the  lofty  tower — 
Bag.  What  must  I  do  ? 

"  Namely,  the  death  by  hemlock,  which  was  triturated  (rcrpift/ilvif)  to  a  pow- 
der, before  being  swallowed,  and  caused  death  by  extreme  cold  creeping  from  the 
feet  up  the  legs.  (See  the  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  as  described  by  Plato, 
in  Phsdon.) 

^  According  to  the  Scholiast,  there  were  three  Xa/iira^i|^pia«,  or  games  of 
burning  torches,  held  in  the  Ceramicus  within  the  city ;  called  by  the  names  of 
Minerva,  Vulcan,  and  Prometheus.  In  these  courses  (Xaftiradovxoi  dywvcc)  i^ 
behoved  him  who  ran  to  take  especial  heed  lest  the  torch  should  be  extinguished, 
which  one  of  the  runners  delivered  to  his  successors.  See  the  fine  allusion  to  this 
game  in  the  philosophical  Lucretius  (de  Herum  Natur^,  ii.  78.)  When  the  run- 
ning was  about  to  begin,  a  sign  was  given  by  sending  out  a  torch,  the  spectators 
exclaiming  tlvai  or  f c,  mittefacem.  To  this  custom  Hercules  alludes  when  he  de- 
sires Bacchus  to  ascend  the  tower  and  survey  the  torch  sent  from  it. 
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Hkr.  Survey  the  torch  sent  thence  ; 

And  then^  as  soon  as  the  spectators  say 

'Tis  time  to  start,  start  thou. 
Bac.  Whither  ? 

Her.  Below. 

Bag.  But  I  should  lose  my  brain's  two  membranes — no — 

I  would  not  travel  by  this  road. 
Hkr.  What  then  ? 

Bac  Which  thou  went*8t  down  by. 
Her.  But  the  ploy  is  long, 

For  thou  wilt  straight  arrive  at  a  vast  lake, 

And  bottomless. 
Bag.  Then  how  shall  I  pass  o  er  ? 

Her.  An  aged  sailor  shall  convey  you  o'er 

In  his  small  bark^  having  receiv'd  as  fare 

Two  oboli. 
Bag.  How  greatly  everywhere 

Prevails  the  power  of  the  two  oboU ! 

How  came  they  there  ? 
Her.  By  Theseus  introduced. 

Then  after  this  thou'lt  serpents  see,  and  beasts 

Of  number  infinite  and  direst  forms. 
Bag.  Afflict  me  not  with  terror  and  dismay,  160 

For  thou  shalt  not  deter  me. 
Her.  Then  much  filth 

And  ever-flowing  ordure ;  therein  laid  ^, 

Whoe'er  at  any  time  had  wrong'd  a  guest 

Or  robb'd  a  youthful  client  of  his  store', 

Or  beat  his  mother,  or  a  father  struck 

Upon  the  cheek,  or  swore  a  perjur'd  oath. 

Or  has  transcrib'd  a  speech  of  Morsimus  \ 

y  Iv  9k  robrif  Ktiftivovg,  scill.  oipti — thou  ihalt  tee, 

*  Virgi]  appears  to  have  had  this  fine  passage  in  hb  mind  when  describing  the 
Cofma  which  people  the  infernal  regions  ;  he  mentions  those 

quibns  invisi  fratres,  dum  vita  manebat 

PnlsatusYe  parens,  ant  fraus  innexa  clienti. 

*  He  was  a  tragic  poet  of  that  time,  spoken  of  also  with  contempt  in  the  Knights 
and  Peace.  Spanheim  justly  remarks,  that  nothing  more  bitter  could  be  said  of 
him  than  to  place  him  after  thieves,  parricides,  and  perjurers.  Cinesias,  spoken 
of  in  V.  169,  as  well  as  in  other  passages  of  Aristophanes,  was  a  dithyrambic  or 
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Bag.  Nay,  by  the  gods,  to  these  should  he  be  added, 
Whoe'er  hath  learn'd  Cinesias'  Pyrrick  dance« 

Her.  Thence  shall  a  certain  breath  of  flutes  surround  thee, 
And  thou  wilt  see  the  fairest  light  as  here,  171 

And  myrtle  groves,  and  blest  societies 
Of  men  and  women,  and  much  noise  of  hands. 

Bag.  And  who  are  these  ? 

Her.  Th'  initiated  \ 

Xan.  By  Jove 

I  am  an  ass  then  bringing  mystic  rites  ^ 
But  I  no  longer  will  retain  these  burdens. 

Her.  Who  shall  inform  thee  whatsoe'er  thou  need'st. 
For  they  dwell  close  upon  the  way  that  leads 
To  Pluto's  gates — Brother,  a  kind  farewell. 

[Enters  into  his  house. 

Bag.  May  Jove  grant  thee  too  health  and  happiness.       180 
And  thou  take  up  again  the  packages.       [to  Xanihias. 

Xan.  Before  I've  laid  them  down? 

Her.  With  all  despatch  too. 

Xan.  Not  so,  I  beg;  but  hire  some  one  of  those** 

Who're  carried  out,  some  one  who  needs  must  go 
This  way. 

Bag.  What  if  I  cannot  meet  with  one  ? 

Xan.  Then  I  must  go. 


cyclic  poet,  composer  of  the  Pyrrick  or  dancing  measure.  He  is  severely  lam- 
pooned for  his  meagre  appearance,  in  a  curious  fragment  of  the  Geiytades  (iz.  ap. 
Brunck),  the  first  line  of  which  is  a  humorous  parody  of  the  opening  of  Euripides' 
Hecuba. 

^  ol  fufiwiiiivoi.  To  the  muddy  and  filthy  station  of  the  uninitiated  wretches, 
so  forcibly  described  by  Hercules,  succeed  the  light  and  melodious  habitations  of 
those  who  have  been  initiated  into  the  great  Elensinian  mysteries  ;  these  delightfal 
habitations  are  afterwards  described  at  greater  length  in  the  chorusses  of  these  pu- 
rified spirits  (v.  645—655). 

c  This,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  a  proverbial  expression,  said  of  those  who 
are  oppressed  by  a  great  burden ;  and  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  mysteries,  all  things  necessary  for  their  celebration  were  carried  on 
asses  from  the  city  to  Eleusis.  Xanthias  says  this  to  himself,  and  then  casta  away 
his  burdens. 

**    — ^-^—  fuoOuHrdi  riva 

i.  e*  to  burial"— fut  efferuntvr. 
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Bac.  Well  said ;  for  lo,  some  men 

Are  carrying  forth  this  dead  man — ho !  to  thee^ 
The  deady  I  speak  ;  man^  wilt  thou  bear  to  Hades 
These  little  utensils  ? 


SCENE  III. 

D.M.  Of  what  size? 

Her.  These. 

D.M.  Two  drachmas  will  you  pay  in  recompense  ?  190 

Her.  Not  so^  by  Jove^  but  less. 

D.M.  Ye  bearers,  on. 

\io  the  carriers. 
Bag.  Wait,  my  good  friend,  that  we  may  come  to  terms. 
D.M.  Unless  two  drachmas  you  will  lay  me  down, 

Talk  not  to  me. 
Bag.  Here,  take  nine  oboli. 

D.M.  Now  would  I  sooner  rise  to  life  again  ! 
Bag.  How  pleasant  is  this  execrable  wretch ! 

Shall  he  not  smart  for  it  ? 
Xan.  I'll  go  myself. 

Bag.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  and  a  brave  ; 

Let's  to  the  boat. 
Charon  [on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.']     Ho — ho — into  the 

shore. 
Xan.  What's  this  ? 
Bag.  This  is  the  lake,  by  Jupiter ;  200 

*Tis  this  he  mention'd,  and  I  see  the  bark. 
Xan.  By  Neptune  'tis,  and  Charon's  self  is  here. 
Bag.  Hail,  Charon!  Charon,  hail!     Hail  once  again! 
Cha.  Who's  for  the  land  of  rest  from  ills  and  toils  ? 

And  who  for  Lethe's  plain,  or  asses'  fleece  % 

■  ^  V  8yov  ir6KaC'  i«  e.  no  place  whatever,  tig  rb  firiSiv.  Gl.  Victor.  The 
Cerberiaof  in  the  next  line  are  parodied  from  the  Cimmerians  mentioned  by  Ho- 
acr  (Od.  A'.  14.)»  on  which  passage  the  Scholiast  sajs,  rivkc  kuI  trap  'Ofirjptft 
ypafowiv  iv9ait  JLtpfiipUav  dvrl  tov  Kififiipiiav — wa'i^ti  ^  vapd  rbv  Kip- 
^pov.  Tcnarus,  now  Malapan,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  was  the  most  southern 
point  of  Europe,  and  famous  for  its  cayeni,  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  once 
the  entrance  of  hell,  through  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus.  Hence  the  Ttcna- 
rUfauea  of  Virgil  (G.  iv.  467.) 
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For  the  Cerberians,  crows,  or  Taenarus  ? 
Bac«  I.  y 

Cha.         Haste  on  board, 
Bac  But  whither  art  thou  bound?  ^ 

Is*t  to  the  crows,  indeed  ? 
Cha.  It  is,  by  Jove  I 

And  all  for  you  ;  embark. — 
Bac.  Come  hither,  boy. 

Cha.  a  slave  I  carry  not,  unless  he  hath '  210 

Engag*d  in  naval  battle  for  the  dead. 
Xan.  By  Jove,  I  haven't,  for  then  I  had  sore  eyes. 
Cha.  Then  in  a  circle  shalt  thou  tread  the  lake. 
Xan.  Where  shall  I  wait  ? 
Cha.  At  the  AusBuian  stone  ', 

Near  to  the  resting-place. 
Bag.  Dost  comprehend  ? 

Xan.  I  do,  indeed.     Ill-fated  me!  what  omen ^ 

Have  I  encountered  in  my  passage  out  ?  [Exit. 

Cha.  Sit  to  the  oar  : — if  any  one  besides 

Will  sail,  let  him  make  haste  : — ho  there^  what  dost 
thou? 
Bac.  What  do  I  ?  what  else  but  sit  at  the  oar,  290 

As  thou  commandedst  me  ? 
Cha.  Will  you  not  then 

Sit  here,  with  thy  big  paunch  ? 

'  d  fi^  vcvav/idxfyice  ri)v  irtpi  r&v  xptZv.  Charon,  tccording  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scholiast,  means  to  say  that  he  receives  no  servants  but  such  as  had 
jeoparded  their  livee  in  the  naval  battle  of  Arginuss  ;  thus  irepi  r&v  Kpi&v  would 
be  equivalent  to  wtpi  rov  fnayLaroQ,  or  r^c  ^^X^C*  ^«  vit^t  ac  salute.  Another 
Gloss,  interprets  rdv  KptHv  as  equivalent  to  rwv  viKpiHv  <Tuifi&Tiav'  dead  bodiet, 
Brunck  observes  a  facetious  ambiguity  in  the  word  Ahaivov,  which  he  says  may 
either  denote  the  proper  name  of  a  stone,  or  be  taken  for  the  imperative  mood 
of  the  verb  aiiaivofiai.  The  word  viKp&v,  as  Bentley  observes,  is  excellently 
adapted  to  the  person  of  Charon.  It  was  after  this  famous  battle  thai  the  Greeks 
condemned  to  death  their  generals  for  not  having  accorded  the  rites  of  scpultuie  to 
those  who  had  fallen  in  it. 

t  The  Auaenian  stone  may  denote  a  fictitious  place  in  the  infernal  regions,  so 
named  from  the  dryneu  of  dead  bodies — dirb  rw  avovc  Tohi  vcjcpo^c  cZwu*  ^ 
hirov  ^fipalvovrai  ol  viKpoi,   (Scbol.) 

^  Alluding  to  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  who  took  a  good  or  bad  auguxy 
from  whatever  object  first  occurred  to  them  when  they  went  out  in  the  monuDg. 
(See  ^schylus,  Agaro.  105;  Stanley's  note.) 
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Bac  Behold. 

Cha.  Wilt  not 

Throw  out,  and  stretch  thy  hands  to  pull? 
Bac.  Behold! 

CuA.  Thou  shalt  no  longer  trifle,  but  stand  firm. 

And  row  with  might  and  main. 
Bag.  How  then  can  I, 

Unskiird  in  naval  Salaminian  tactics  ^, 
Handle  the  oar  ? 
Cha.  Most  easily ;  for  thou, 

When  once  thou'st  struck,  wilt  hear  the  sweetest  strains. 
Bag.  From  whom  ? 

Cha.  From  frogs,  swans — ^wonderous  melody. 

Bag.  Give  out  the  signal  then. 

Cha.  Oop,  Oop.  230 

Cho.  Brekekekex,  coax,  coax  ''• 
Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 

Ye  marshy  children  of  the  lake. 
Let  us  of  social  hymns  awake. 
The  tuneful  sounding  strain, 

(Coax,  coax). 
Which  round  Nysaean  Bacchus  sprung 
From  Jupiter,  by  us  is  sung 

In  Limnae's  wide  domain. 
When  at  the  sacred  vessel's  feast,  240 

With  drunken  revelry  possest. 

The  peopled  crowd  pervade  my  plain. — 
Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 


*  Awupoc  AOaXarruToc  d<rakafiivioc,  Bergler  thinks  that  Bacchus  here  al- 
Mit  to  the  public  Athenian  vessel  Salaminie,  mentioned  in  the  Birds  (v.  147.) 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  battle  of  Salamis  is  alluded  to,  at  which  Bacchus 
was  not  present. 

^  With  this  croaking  chorus  of  the  frogs  begins,  according  to  Dindorf,  the  fifth 
scene  of  the  first  act.  As  soon  as  Charon  puts  off  from  the  shore,  is  heard  the  me- 
lo^  of  these  ^Udren  of  the  lake.  Limnae,  or  Limneum  (v.  238),  was  a  place 
Bear  the  citadel  of  Athens,  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  who  had  a  temple  there, 
which  was  opened  once  only  in  the  year.  There  is  also  a  further  allusion  to  tht 
mmnkei,  which  are  the  natural  habitation  of  the  frogs.  The  sacred  vesul*$featt, 
■eAtknied  in  the  next  line,  was  consecrated  by  the  Athenians  to  Bacchus,  in 
which  they  tspplicated  the  subterranean  Mercury  for  the  dead,  as  Orestes  in  the 

VOL.  I.  L 
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Bag.  O  coax,  coax,  I  begin 

To  have  a  direful  pain  within. 
Cuo.  Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
Bag.  But  you,  forsooth,  care  nought  for  me. 
Cho.  Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
Bag.  With  this  same  coax  perish  ye  ! 

For  ye  are  nought  beside  a  croak.  350 

Cho.  Justly,  thou  busy  man  'tis  spoke. — 
For  we  the  lyric  muses'  care, 
And  horned  Pan's  affection  share 
Who  sports  upon  the  sounding  reed. 
Apollo  too  delights  to  place 
Beneath  his  chords  the  rushy  race, 
Grown  in  my  watery  mead. 
Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
Bag.  But  I  am  plagued  with  pustules'  smart, 

And  sweat  bedews  my  hinder  part,  260 

While  the  curv'd  frame  straight  rumbles  round. 
Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
But,  O  melodious  throng. 
Cease  from  your  cherish'd  song. 
Cho.  So  much  the  more  we'll  raise  our  voice. — 
And  ever  in  the  sunny  day 
Thro'  the  cyperus  as  we  stray, 
And  water  plants,  let  us  rejoice 
To  emulate  the  swimmer's  lay  ; 
Or  flying  from  the  storm  of  Jove,  270 

Beneath  the  waters'  dark  abyss, 
In  dance  of  varied  figures  move. 
Responsive  to  the  bubble's  hiss  ^ 
Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
Bag.  This  will  I  take  from  you. 
Cho.  Then  we 


opening  of  the  Choephors  of  iEtchylus.    At  this  festival  gmmes  called  xvrpiphi 
were  instituted,  according  to  Philochonis,  quoted  by  the  Scholiast. 

*  vofA^Xvyowafkcurfiaaiv*  From  iroft^Xv(,  a  bubble,  and  ir^Xaafui*  en 
•fftrvicing  $ound.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  spirited  chorus,  as  Diodorf  f»* 
marks,  Aristophanes  imitates  the  tumid  style  of  the  dithyrambic  poets»  the  cantttal 
objects  of  his  ridicule. 
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Must  suffer  dreadful  misery. 
Bag.  And  I  more  dreadful,  if  I  burst 

While  rowing  with  this  noise  accurst. 
Cho.  BrekekekeXy  coax,  coax. 

Bag.  Lament ;  I  heed  it  not  at  all.  280 

Cho.  But  we  throughout  the  day  will  bawl 

Wide  as  our  throat  can  gape,  and  call 

Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
Bag.  In  this  to  you  I  ne'er  will  yield. 
Cho.  Nor  will  we  ever  quit  the  field. 
Bag.  Nor  I  to  thee — for  all  day  long 

If  needful  I  will  shout  my  song. 
Until  this  noise  of  mine 
Shall  fairly  conquer  thine. 
Cho.  Brekekekex,  coax,  coax.  290 

Bag.  Hereafter  I  will  make  your  coax  cease. 
Cha.  O  moor  the  vessel  with  the  oar — peace — ^peace. 

When  you  have  paid  the  passage,  disembark. 
Bag.  Take  the  two  oboli '°. 

ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 

Bagchus,  Xanthias. 

Bag.  Here,  Xanthias — 

Ho,  Xanthias — where  is  Xanthias  ? 
Xan.  lEntering.'\  Yaw". 

Bag.  Come  hither. 

Xan.  O  master,  hail ! 
Bag.  What's  there  ? 

Xan.  Darkness  and  mire. 

Bag.  Dost  anywhere  perceive  those  parricides 

And  perjur'd  men  whom  he  describ'd  to  us  ? 
Xan.  Hast  thou  not? 
Bag.  Yes,  by  Neptune,  and  now  see  them. 

Come  then,  what  should  we  do  ? 

*  Htm  tbey  moor  the  yessel  to  the  shore,  Bacchns  diserobarki  and  pays  the 
fittt  of  tiro  oboli,  which  it  doable  the  sum  demanded  by  Charon,  according  to  most 


■  (ay.    The  stage  direction  here  is,  fiifAfifia  rov  ovpiyfAov. 

h2 
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Xan.  Tk  best  adTance, 

Since  in  this  place  are  the  dire  beasts  he  spoke  o£  301 
Bag.  How  shall  he  groan  for  this*! — be  told  us  false, 

From  jealousy,  that  I  might  be  alarmed ; 

Knowing  me  of  a  warlike  disposition. 

For  there  is  nought  so  proud  as  Hercules. 

But  I  could  wish  to  meet  with  some  occasion, 

And  gain  a  victory  worthy  this  descent. 
Xan.  By  Jupiter,  indeed,  I  hear  some  noise. 
Bag.  Where,  where  is  it  ? 
Xan.  Behind. 

Bag.  Then  go  behind. 

Xan.  But  *tis  before  us. 

Bag.  Go  then  in  advance.  310 

Xan.  In  truth  I  see  by  Jove  a  mighty  beast. 
Bag.  Of  what  description  ? 
Xan.  Dreadful ;  and  becomes 

In  varied  figure  now  an  ox,  a  mule, 

And  now  a  beauteous  woman. 
Bag.  Where  is  she  ? 

Let  me  go  to  her. 
Xan.  *Tis  no  longer  now 

A  woman,  but  a  dog. 
Bag.  'Tis  then  the  empusa^. 

Xan.  Her  face  with  fire  is  all  illuminated. 
Bag.  Has  she  a  brazen  leg  too  ? 
Xan.  Yes,  by  Neptune ; 

And  t*other  made  of  dung,  be  well  assur  d  ^. 
Bag.  Then  whither  can  I  turn  ? 
Xan.  And  whither  I  ?  320 

^  That  is,  be  punished  for  his  ostentatious  mendacity. 

I'  I'his  formidable  spectre,  with  her  fire-illuminated  face,  b  defined  by  the  Scho- 
liast a  demoniac  phantasm,  sent  by  Hecate,  and  appearing  to  the  unfortunate, 
under  continually  changed  appearances  ;  some,  he  adds,  regard  it  as  a  one-footed 
figure,  and  derive  the  name  from  that  circumstance — <Aovtl  kvirroia  ;  Sid  t6  ivi 

4  Koi  PoXinvov  QaTipov,  This  part  of  the  description  appears  to  be  taken  fimn 
a  line  of  Cratinus,  who  preceded  our  poet  by  some  years.  One  of  the  commenta^ 
ton  on  Athensus  (ziii.  2.)  thinks  that  the  word  should  rather  be  rendeivd  tlM 
Ug  of  an  an,  than  of  dung. 
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Bac«  Priesty  guard  me,  that  I  be  thy  fellow  tippler  ^ 

Xan.  We  perish,  O  king  Hercules. 

Bac.  Oh  man. 

Address  me  nol,  I  beg,  nor  speak  mj  name. 

Xan.  O  Bacchus,  then. 

Bac.  This  less  than  even  the  other. 

Xan.  Pursue  thy  route :  come  hither,  master,  hither. 

Bac.  What  is't  ? 

Xan.  Cheer  up — we've  prosper'd  well  at  last ; 

And  may  declare  as  did  Hegelochus, 
"  For  from  the  wares  again,  I  notice  wassail*." 
Th'  empusa's  vanished. 

Bac.  Swear. 

Xan.  By  Jupiter. 

Bac.  And  swear  again. 

Xan.  By  Jove. 

Bac.  Swear  on. 

Xan.  By  Jove. 

Bac.  O  wretched  me,  how  pallid  have  I  grown  331 

Since  I  beheld  her !     But  this  priest  from  fear 
Is  paler  still  than  I.     Ah  me !  whence  have 
These  evils  fallen  upon  me  ? — of  the  gods, 
Which  shall  I  blame  for  having  caused  my  ruin  ? 
"  iSther,  the  house  of  Jove,  or  foot  of  time  ?" 

[A  flute  within  is  heard, 

Xan.  Ho,  there. 

Bac.  What  is't  ? 

Xan.  Didst  thou  not  hear  ? 

Bac.  Hear  what  ? 


'  The  French  trtntlator  observes,  thtt  there  is  no  pontiff  upon  the  stage,  any 
than  an  empnsa ;  bat  Bacchus,  urged  by  superstitious  fear,  addresses  him- 
self to  the  priest  of  Bacchus,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  dignity,  occupied  the  most  dis- 
tiaguiahed  place  in  the  theatre.  Bacchus  and  Xanthias  speak  in  an  anxious  tone, 
en  accirant  of  the  near  approach  of  the  terrific  empusa. 

*  he  tnffiarnw  ydp  a60(c  "^  yaX^v'  6put,  This  is  the  famous  line  of  the  Orestes 
(97S,  ed.  Pors.)»  in  which  the  actor  Hegelocles  by  a  peculiar  mispronunciation, 
left  it  uncertain  whether  the  hero,  after  his  recovery  from  madness,  intended  to 
afiim  that  lie  saw  again  terenity  (yaXrivd)  or  a  %Dea%le  (yaX^v)  arising  out  of 
the  waves.  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  equivoque  in  some  degree  by  the 
void  wtumHl^  which  might  be  confounded  by  a  faulty  articulation  with  tctaite. 
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Xan.  The  breath  of  flutes. 

Bac.  Aye,  and  a  certain  air^ 

Most  mystical  of  torches  blew  upon  me. 

But  crouching  down  in  silence  let  us  listen.  340 

[  TAejf  retire. 

SCENE  II. 

Chorus  of  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bcusehus,  di- 
vided into  two  Semi-Choirs. 

Cho.  Bacchus,  O  Bacchus^ 

Bacchus,  O  Bacchus. 
Xan.  'Tis  so  indeed — the  initiated,  master, 

Whom  he  described  to  us,  are  sporting  here. 
And  hymning  Bacchus,  hke  Diagoras  ". 
Bag.  I  think  so  too;  'tis  therefore  best  for  us 

To  keep  at  rest  that  we  may  know  the  truth. 
Cho.         Bacchus,  O  thou  whose  lov'd  retreat 
Is  in  this  highly  honourd  seat. 
Bacchus,  O  Bacchus,  come  and  through  the  mead 
Thy  band  in  sacred  chorus  lead ;  351 

Shaking  the  myrtle  wreath,  where  grow 
Abundant  fruits  around  thy  brow; 
Who  leadest  with  bold  foot  and  free, 
And  sport-exciting  revelry ; 
Where  most  the  Graces'  band  advance. 
In  sacred,  pure,  and  mystic  dance. 
Xan.  O  Ceres'  daughter,  honour'd  and  revered, 

How  sweet  the  hog  its  fleshy  odour  breathes  ' ! 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  Virgil  borrowed  from  this  passage  his  myttiea  vamtui 
lacchi  (G.  i.  166),  the  symbol  of  separation  between  the  initiated  and  profane. 
Compare  Matt.  iii.  12.  Heyne  refers  the  line  of  Virgil  to  Hesiod  (Op.  et  Dnt. 
423). 

"  It  is  not  certain  whether  by  Diagoras  be  meant  the  Melian  atheist,  the  con- 
temner of  all  mysteries  and  religion,  or  a  dithyrarobic  poet,  who  in  his  lyric  odea 
was  constantly  repeating  'lojcx'  <^  'I^xi.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  latter  was 
the  person  intended  by  Aristophanes.  The  metre  of  the  dithyrambic  hymn,  which 
begins  three  lines  below,  and  goes  on  to  the  commencement  of  the  epinhemt  tt 
V.  370,  is  very  accurately  analyzed  verse  by  verse  in  the  Scholia,  and  by  Hermuui 
(de  Metris),  p.  352. 

"  ipi  fliv  /IOC  rrpooiirvtvvt  xocpccwv  KptAv,    The  hungry  f1a?6  soon  perctivii 
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Bag.  Wilt  not  be  stilly  that  thou  may'st  hear  the  chords  ? 

[They  stand  aside. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  C/iorus  of  the  initiated,  in  two  bands. 

Cho.        The  flaming  tosch,  O  Bacchus,  wake. 

Which  in  thy  hands  thou  com'st  to  shake — 
Phosphoric  star  that  guides  the  sacred  rite — 
With  flame  the  mead's  illumined  bright ; 
While  old  men  briskly  shake  the  knee. 
And  years  of  chronic  malady. 
For  in  thy  sacred  choir  to  move. 
Is  honour  to  their  zealous  love. 
But  thou  with  burning  lamp  advance, 
And,  O  bless'd  god,  the  youthful  dance  370 

Exciting  joyous  transport  lead^, 
On  to  the  fresh  and  flowery  mead '. 
S.-C.  'Tis  fit  that  he  be  silent,  and  retire 
1.    Far  from  our  choirs  who  in  this  lore's  unskilled. 
Or  does  not  cherish  pure  and  holy  thoughts, 
Nor  views  nor  joins  the  muses*  generous  rites, 
Nor  is  perfected  in  the  Bacchic  tongue*. 
With  which  Cratinus  buU-devourer  sang ; 
Or  one  who  joys  in  diction  scurrilous, 
Or  out  of  season,  or  composes  not  380 


tbe  odour  of  the  hogi  which  were  particularly  sacriBced  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceret 
and  Bacchus.  So. in  the  Acharnians  (v.  729),  the  Megarean  when  asked  by  Di- 
CBopolis  what  he  is  bringing,  answers,  xo^po^c  lywvya  fivffriK&i :  on  which  pas- 
saga  see  the  note. 

I  I  have  here  adopted  the  reading  proposed  by  Kuster,  and  given  io  the  Vatican 
V&m,  and  ID  several  editions,  xapo^oi^v,  instead  of  the  common  %opoTrotov, 
which  seems  neither  so  poetical  nor  so  expressive  as  the  other. 

*  The  Scholiast  says,  that  in  this  line  some  read  TrdvBfipov,  abounding  in  beaftt ; 
hat  this  appears  to  be  only  a  corruption  oi  iv  dvOjjpov.  So  in  v.  373,  tig  roiig 
UiayQut  gokwov^  \ttfiivt»tv.    See  too^  v.  454. 

^  M^rc  ILparivov  tov  ravpo^yov  y\iaTTr\Q  ^cucxti'  iriKk^Bti,  The  Scholiast 
oa  these  Jiocs  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Tyro  of  Sophocles,  Aiovvo-ou  tov  ravpo- 
^cyotf.  Cratinus  has  the  epithet  peculiar  to  Bacchus,  here  assigned  to  him  by 
Aristophanea  on  account  of  the  vinolenee  of  his  character,  for  which  he  is  satirized 
I0lia  ia  the  Peace,  V.  686, 7. 
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Hostile  seditiony  nor  indulgence  shows  i 

Towards  the  citizens  ;  but  coveting 
His  private  gain,  inflames  and  rouses  them : 
Or,  when  the  leader  of  a  harassed  state. 
By  presents  is  corrupted ;  or  betrays 
The  garrison,  or  ships,  or  from  yEgina^ 
Forbidden  wares,  leather,  or  flax,  or  pitch. 
Exports  to  Epidaurus,  like  Thorycion, 
Detestable  collector  of  the  twentieths  ^ 
Persuading  some  one  to  advance  his  wealth  390 

And  furnish  vessels  for  the  enemies. 
Or  fouls  the  Hecatean  images**. 
Singing  in  cyclic  choirs ;  or  with  the  craft  * 
Of  rhetorician  eats  the  poet*s  pay. 
Since  in  his  country's  Bacchic  mysteries 
By  the  comedians  he  was  travestied. 
To  these  I  speak,  and  charge  them  yet  again, 
And  yet  a  third  time  bid  them  stand  aloof 
Far  from  the  mystic  choirs  ;  but  awake 
The  strain,  and  our  night  watches  which  beseem    400 
This  festival. 
S.-C.  2.  Go  each  one  manfully 

^  The  poet  here  eDJoios  all  such  to  abstain  from  the  sacred  rites,  who  send  to 
the  enemies  such  articles  as  are  necessary  towards  fitting  out  their  fleet.  (Bergler.) 
These  prohibited  articles,  by  being  taken  into  the  island  of  ^gina,  were  thence 
easily  conveyed  to  the  Peloponnesians,  the  constant  enemies  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public. 

^  The  Thorycion,  who  is  mentioned  a  few  lines  above,  appears  to  have  *been  a 
collector,  or  like  the  Roman  publicanus,  a  farmer  of  certain  twentieths  of  the  Atfae^ 
nian  revenue — tiroffrrfXoyov  t6v  ciroffrwvijv,  wg  'Apwro^vtic  iv  BarpdxoiC* 
(Piers,  ad  Mierin.  p.  165 — e$t  conductor  vicfsimarum.  Dindorf.)  Instead  of  8a»* 
pvKmv  (Sv,  Hotibius  proposes  to  read  QiapvKiiav  luc*  which  avoids  the  cacophonooB 
sound  of  the  similar  termination.  This  non-complying  public  officer  is  spoken  ef 
afterwards  at  v.  405,  as  one  not  desirous  to  promote  his  country's  welfare. 

'  These  were  statues  of  Hecate  set  up  in  places  where  three  roads  met,  tnd 
where  banquets,  called  Hecate*s  coens,  were  consecrated  to  this  deity  every  month. 
at  the  time  of  the  new  moon ;  (see  Spanheim  and  Bergler  on  the  Plutus,  v.  649.) 
By  the  cyclic  choirs  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  are  meant  the  choirs  of  dtthyrambife 
singers,  of  whom  Cinesias,  whose  impiety  is  here  justly  reprobated,  calls  himself  in 
the  Birds  (v.  1403),  rvrXio^t^acriraXov :  on  which  passage  the  Scholiast  tays,  ^sifl 
Tov  iiBvpaftfioTCOtdv, 

•  Agyrius  is  here  to  be  understood,  who  was  the  means  of  diminishing  the  pub* 
lie  salaries,  which  the  poets  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving. 
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To  the  mead's  flowery  bosom,  tripping,  jestmg  ^ 
In  sporthe  mood  deriding;  long  enough 
Has  beei^our  fea?t ;  but  on,  and  with  a  voice 
Adapted  to  the  strain,  nobly  extol 
The  saviour  ^oddes?,  who  declares  herself* 
Perpetual  guardian  of  the  land,  howe'er 
This  be  against  Thorycion's  design. 

S.-C.  Come  now,  another  kind  of  hymn  prepare, 
1.  And  goddess  Ceres,  the  fruit  bearing  queen,  410 

Chaunt  in  your  songs  divine. 

S.-C.  2.  O  Ceres,  queen 

Of  sacred  orgies,  aid  us,  and  preserve 
Thine  own  peculiar  cliorus  ;  granting  me 
To  sport,  and  ever  safely  lead  the  dance. 
And  utter  man*'  words  of  ludicrous. 
And  many  of  grave  import ;  may  I  then 
In  recompense  for  having  spoken  jests 
Not  unbecoming  of  thy  festival. 
Be  circled  with  the  wreath  of  victory. 

8.-C.  But  come  ye  now,  invite  the  beauteous  god  420 

1.    Hither  with  songs,  the  partner  of  this  dance. 
Much  honour'd  Bacchus,  thou  who  hast  found  out 
The  sweetest  music  of  our  festival. 
Hither,  and  to  the  goddess  with  us  wend  ^, 
And  show  how  great  a  journey  without  toil 


'  Braock,  in  his  edition,  here  inserts  from  the  Venetian  and  one  of  the  Modena 
MSS.,  the  words  rHv  icaff  ^8ov. 

t  1^  'StuTttpav,  It  is  most  prohahIe»  as  Ducker  conjectures,  that  Minerva  is 
here  to  be  understood.  The  Scholiast  says,  IcttI  ydp  'AOrivtim  TutTeipa  Xeyoixivri, 
i  ami  Oifownv :  which  that  learned  commentator  amends  by  reading,  ItTTi  ydp 
'A^rfl  4  ^urupa  Xcyo/iivi}.  The  Eleusinian  Ceres,  as  well  as  her  daughter  Pro- 
terpiac,  were  also  called  by  this  title.    (See  Spanheim's  note  on  the  line.) 

^  These  lines,  according  to  Conzius,  allude  not  to  the  distant  peregrination  of 
Baeehos  to  the  Indies,  as  Bergler  seems  to  imagine,  but  to  the  lacchic  pomp 
{'loKx  &'loKxO»  ^hich  Was  carried  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  mysteries  from  the 
Ceraoiicat  to  Eleusis,  where  stood  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess,  along  the  road 
which  tbeooe  derived  the  epithet  of  iacred.  This  pomp  included  the  image  of  Bac- 
dMf,  crowned  with  its  myrtle  wreath  (see  ▼.  330),  and  bearing  a  torch  in  its 
hand ;  the  mystic  van,  the  basket,  and  other  insignia.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
fnattaiffe  in  the  Eleosinian  festival  and  rites  are  made  use  of  by  the  poet  in 
IhcM  aumatfld  hymns. 
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Thou  canst  achieve.     Bacchus,  who  lov'st  the  dance. 

Attend  ;  for  thou  hast  ludicrously  torn 

This  sandal  and  these  tatters  all  to  bits  K 

And  hast  found  out  the  means  by  which  we  may 

Sport  in  the  chorus  with  impunity.  430 

S.-C.  Bacchus,  who  lov'st  the  dance,  attend  upon  me ! 
2.    For  I  with  look  askance  have  just  beheld 
The  bosom  of  a  very  fair  fac'd  maid, 
From  her  rent  tunic  prominent,  who  romp*d 
With  her  companions.     Bacchus,  fond  of  dance, 
Be  thou  my  guide  !  '^' 

Xan.  I,  too,  am  much  inclin'd 

To  follow,  and  with  her  to  sport  and  dance. 

Bag.  And  I  the  same. 

Cho.  Then  would  you  that  we  jest 

In  social  raillery  on  Archedemus  ^, 
Who  at  sev'n  years  of  age  had  not  yet  cut  440 

His  speaking  teeth  ;  but  now  the  demagogue 
Enacts  among  the  upper  dead,  the  chief 
Of  all  the  wickedness  there  perpetrated? 
I  hear  that  Clisthenes  too  in  the  tomb 
Plucks  off  his  hair,  and  lacerates  his  cheeks, 
Then  wails  in  stooping  posture,  weeps,  and  calls 
Upon  Sebinus,  him  of  Anaphlystion. 
'Tis  said  besides,  that  Hippobinus'  son. 


*  From  the  exertions  of  the  Choras  in  the  dance,  their  tandab  and 
were  worn  to  rags,  and  afforded  a  most  laughable  sight. 

k  Archedemus,  who  accused  Erasinides  of  peculation  and  neglect  of  his  offieiil 
duties,  is  here  traduced  as  an  alien,  for  not  having  been  enrolled  among  tb«  Atht* 
nian  citixens,  which  was  done  on  the  third  day  of  the  Apaturian  feast.  ^fKtropoQ 
is  said  prater  exspectationetn  for  ^pavrfipoLQ  (teeth  which  indicate  the  age)— ite* 
cording  to  the  proverb  cited  by  the  Scholiast,  iirreriic  Stv  6l6vTaQ  oim  ifvnih 
By  th£  upper  dead,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  are  to  be  understood  the  Atheniuis, 
whose  afiairs  at  that  time  were  in  an  unprosperous  condition.  Bergler  imagi— 
that  Aristophanes  also  alludes  in  this  line  to  a  fragment  of  the  Phryzua  of  Evrir 
pides  (xv.  ap.  Musgr.) — 

n'c  ^  oUtv  tt  l^rjv  Tovd  6  cerXiyrox  Bavtiv, 
ro  Kvv  ^t  BvrfffKiiv  Itrri ; 

as  he  likewise  does  at  v.  1080,  and  1473,  in  derision  of  the  Sophists,  who  penrefttd 
the  simplest  truths  by  their  love  of  paradox. 
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This  Callias^  in  the  naval  fight  engag'd' 

In  lion's  hide  enveloped. 
Bag.  Can  you  tell  us  450 

Where  Pluto  dwells  ?  for  we  are  strangers  here. 

But  just  arrived. 
Cho.  Thou  hast  not  far  to  go. 

Nor  needest  ask  again — know  that  thou  art 

Come  to  his  very  gate. 
Bac.  O  boy,  take  up 

These  packages  again. 
Xan.  What  else  is  this  ° 

But  Jupiter's  Corinthus  in  the  bed  clothes  ? 
S.-C.Go  now  around  the  goddess'  sacred  ring, 
I.   Disporting  thro'  the  flowery  grove,  O  ye 

Who  are  admitted  to  the  feast  divine. 

But  with  the  nymphs  and  matrons  will  I  go,  4G0 

Where  they  hold  nightly  vigils  to  the  goddess, 

Bearing  the  sacred  torch. 
S.-C.  2.  Let  us  depart 

To  meads  enamell'd  with  the  rosy  flowers, 

After  our  manner  sporting  in  the  dance  °, 

Which  the  propitious  fates  have  mtroduc'd  ; 

For  to  us  only  is  the  solar  light 

'  That  it,  the  memorable  battle  at  ArgiDUss,  gained  by  Cooon  in  the  same  year 
10  which  this  comedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage.  In  the  fictitious  name  Sebi- 
fOM,  Bmnck  supposes  an  allusion  to  2a/3a^ioc»  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Hotibius 
cntiona  the  reader  against  confounding  this  Callias  with  the  archon  of  that  name, 
uder  whose  auspices  the  comedy  of  the  Frogs  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  the 
93id  Olympiad  ;  the  one  here  mentioned  was  a  debauched  spendthrift,  who  con- 
amcd  his  paternal  tuhstaoce  in  riotous  living. 

*  Thia  line,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  is  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to 
hm^  as  an  always  saying  and  doing  the  same  thing.  Corinthus  was  the  reputed 
sea  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of  Ephyre,  afterwards  named  Corinth  from  him.  Accord- 
ing to  a  fragment  of  Antiphanes,  the  comic  poet,  quoted  by  Athensus,  Corinth 
VIS  aa  celebrated  for  the  bed  clothes  made  there,  as  Elis  was  for  cooks,  and  Argos 
ler  caoldrens.  (See  I'indar,  Nem.  vii.  1.  uU.  *,  and  the  Scholiast  on  tha  tpassage). 
The  semi-choral  hymn  which  follows  (from  v.  441 — 448)  is  arranged  by  Hotibius 
in  strophe  and  antistrophe,  composed  of  iambic  catalectic  tetrameters,  with  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  words  x^pcTri  vvv,  lipbv  kvkXov  9tdQ,  dvOopopov  dv  dXaog, 
where  Oiag  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable. 

■  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  greater  Eleusinian  Mysteries  a  solemn  dance  was 
ptrionned  in  a  flowery  meedow,  to  which  the  Chorus  here  alludes. 
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Cheerful,  who  tiaving  been  initiated, 

TowVds  strangers  and  our  fellow^townsmen  bsep 

A  disposition  full  of  piety. 

Bag.  Come  now,  in  what  way  sliall  I  strike  the  dobr?      470 
After  what  fashion  knock  the  natives  here  ? 

Xan.  Thou  must  not  tarry,  but  attempt  the  gate  ®, 
Bearing  the  guise  and  mind  of  Hercules. 

Bac,  Boy,  boy. 

Mac.  Who's  this? 

Bag.  'Tis  Hercules  th«  brave. 

^AG.  O  thou  bold,  impudent,  and  shameless  fellow. 
Detestable  and  most  abominable  ! 
Thou*st  driven  Cerberus,  our  dog,  away 
With  twisted  neck  ;  and  whom  I  had  in  charge 
Thou'st  seized  and  carried  off  with  thee  by  force. 
But  now  I've  got  thee  firmly  in  my  grasp  <*,  480 

Such  a  black-hearted  Stygian  rock,  and  that 
Of  Acheron  which  drops  with  blood,  confine  tbee ; 
With  monsters  of  Cocytus  running  round ; 
And  hundred-headed  hydra,  who  shall  tear 
Thine  entrails ;  and  the  viper  of  Tartessus  ^ 
Shall  reach  thy  lungs,  while  the  Tithrasian  gorgons 
Tear  with  the  entrails  thine  ensanguin'd  reins. 
Whom  I  will  summon  hither  with  all  speed.         [Exit 

Xan.  [To  Baccktis.']  Ho  there,  what  hast  thou  done? 


*  ytinrti  TTK  9u(KiC'  l^^s  phrase,  of  common  occurrence  in  a  mefUplioricil 
sense,  though  not  atually  applied  to  inch  objects  as  gates,  is  illustrated  by  Bninck 
and  Bergler  at  considenible  length. 

P  6\\d  vvv  txii  iiifTOQ,  An  allusion  to  a  wrestling  match,  in  which  the  com- 
batants endeavour  to  throw  one  another  by  grasping  the  waist. 

«  Taprii<ria  fiipaiva.  The  Scholiast  calls  this  monster  Saifittv  poPtpA,  coming 
from  Tartessus,  a  city  of  Spain,  near  the  lake  Aomus.  From  the  same  authori^ 
we  learn  that  the  tragical  description  of  infernal  monsters  here  given  by  ^acui, 
the  janitor  of  Pluto,  with  a  design  of  terrifying  Bacchus  (Vom  a  nearer  apfiroach, 
is  parodied  from  the  Theseus  of  Euripides  (fragm.  i.  in  Beck's  edition).  Tbe  H- 
thraiiun  gorgam,  mentioned  two  lines  below,  are  so  named  from  Tithiasina^  a 
place  in  Libya,  or  as  Dindorf  thinks  more  probable*  from  TiUuraik  a  burgk  of  At- 
tica. There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  word  TiOpAmai  containa  an  allusioii 
to  the  verb  9pd<r<niv,  or  rapdfftniv,  q.  d.  9pd<rirov<rM,  The  Tarteaaian  lampray 
{murana  Tarteuia)  is  reckoned  by  Varro  in  his  satire  mpi  iiioiidrmv,  among  the 
delicacies  of  the  Roman  table.  (A.  Gell,  N.  A.  vii.  16). 
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Bag.  Reliev'd  myself. 

Invoke  the  god. 
Xan.  O  thou  ridiculous !  490 

Wilt  thou  not  then  rise  quickly  up,  before 
Some  stranger  see  thee  ? 
Bag.  But  I  faint — a  sponge 

Bring  to  my  heart 
Xan.  Here,  take  it. 

Bag.  Lay  it  on. 

Xan.  Where  is't?     O  golden  gods !  hast  there  thy  heart? 
Bag.  From  terror  it  has  crept  down  to  my  belly. 
Xan.  O  thou  of  gods  and  men  most  cowardly. 
Bag.  I?  cowardly?  who've  ask'd  thee  for  a  sponge? 

No  other  man  would  have  done  this. 
Xan.  What  then  ? 

Bag.  He  would  lie  smelling  if  he  were  a  coward ! 

But  I  arose,  and  wip*d  myself  besides.  500 

Xan.  Brave  deeds,  O  Neptune  ! 
Bag.  So  I  think,  by  Jove. 

But  fear'dst  thou  not  the  noise  and  threatening  words  ? 
Xan.  Not  I,  by  JufHter ;  nor  heeded  them. 
Bag.  Seeing  thou  art  so  manly  and  so  brave, 

Come  now,  assume  my  character,  and  bear 
This  club  and  lion's  hide  if  inward  fear 
Disturb  thee  not ;  and  I  in  turn  will  be 
Thy  vessel  bearer. 
Xan.  Take  it  quickly  then  ; 

I  cannot  help  but  yield  to  thee  in  this. 
And  well  observe  the  Herculean  Xanthias.  510 

If  iVe  a  coward  spirit  like  to  thine. 
Bag.  But  thou'rt  the  beaten  slave  from  M elita  ** ; 
By  Jove  then  Til  take  up  these  packages. 

'  ofo  MtXtTfic  fJunrriYiitQ.  Melita  is  the  name  of  an  Athenitn  village,  where 
waft  a  cbapel  of  Hercules,  in  which,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  he  was  initiated 
into  tlie  lesser  xnyfteriet.  He  is  caNed  the  beaten  slave  (the  mastigia  of  Flautus 
iBd  Tcmioe)  because  habited  as  Hercules. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Bacchus,  hcAited  as  a  slave;  Xanthias,  dressed  Uke  Ba 
chus;  a  Female  Attendant  on  Proserpine. 

Att.  O  dearest  Hercules,  art  thou  arriv'd  ? 

Enter  this  way — for  when  the  goddess  heard 
That  thou  wast  come,  she  instantly  bak'd  loaves. 
And  cook*d  two  or  three  pots  of  grounded  herbs, 
Dress'd  a  whole  ox  upon  the  coals,  bak'd  cakesi 
And  small  loaves— enter  in. 

Xan.  I  thank  you,  no. 

Att.  I  will  not,  by  Apollo,  suffer  thee  5& 

To  take  thyself  away,  since  she  has  been 
Cooking  for  thee  the  flesh  of  birds,  and  frying 
Sweetmeats,  and  mingling  most  delicious  wine. 
But  enter  in  with  me. 

Xan.  Most  willingly. 

Bac.  Thou  triflest — for  I  will  not  let  thee  go. 

Att.  Besides,  there  is  within  a  minstrel  girl 

Most  beautiful,  and  two  or  three  that  dance. 

Xan.  How  say'st  thou?  dancing  damsels? 

Att.  Ripe  of  age, 

And  lately  shorn ;  but  enter,  for  the  cook 
Was  at  the  moment  dishing  up  the  fish,  5£ 

And  in  was  brought  the  table. 

Xan.  Go  now,  tell 

First  to  these  dancing  maids  within,  that  I 
Myself  am  entering — follow  boy,  this  way, 
And  bear  the  vessels.  [Exit  Attendan 

SCENE  V. 

Xanthias,  Bacchus,  Chorus. 

Bag.  Stay  thou,  thinkest  it 

A  serious  matter  that  I  drest  thee  out 
As  Hercules  in  sport  ?  continue  not 
To  jest,  O  Xanthias,  but  take  again 
The  packages  and  carry  them. 
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Xan.  What's  this  ? 

Thou  surely  thinkest  not  to  take  from  me 

What  thou  thyself  hast  given. 
Bac.  Think  of  it,  I  don't. 

But  do  it  instantly.     Come,  doff  the  skin. 
Xan.  I  call  upon  the  gods  to  witness  this, 

And  trust  my  cause  to  them. 
Bac.  What  gods  dost  mean  ? 

Ia*t  not  a  foolish  and  vain  thing  for  thee  540 

To  think  thyself  Alcmena's  son,  who  art 

A  slave  and  mortal  ? 
Xan.  Trouble  not  thyself. 

Take  them — for  haply,  if  the  gods  be  willing, 

Hereafter  thou  shalt  make  thy  prayer  to  me. 
Cho.  'TIS  apoken  like  a  man  of  sense  and  thought, 

And  one  who's  circumnavigated  much  ; 

So  that  he  always  rather  turns  himself 

Towards  the  side  which  is  in  good  condition. 

Than  stands  like  painted  image,  in  one  form  ; 

But  to  be  tum'd  still  to  the  softer  part  550 

Belongs  to  one,  who  like  Theramenes, 

Is  flexible  by  nature. 
Bac  Would  it  not 

Be  very  laughable,  if  Xanthias 

Being  a  slave  wrapt  in  Milesian  blankets  S 

Should,  in  his  dalliance  with  a  music  girl. 

Ask  for  a  vase ;  and  I  beholding  this, 

*  This  proverbial  expression,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  borrowed  from  the 
Alcmeat  of  Euripides,  Fragm.  I.  Musgr.,  whose  words  are — 

o^  ydp  iror  ticuv  XOkviXov  tiQ  r6v  iirrvx^ 
X**povvTa  Toixov  rTJg  Siicfig  dtroonpilv. 

The  prorerb  is,  irpbg  rbv  iv  TcparrovTa  rdixov  j^irnvt  and  the  metaphor  is  taken 
from  sach  as  in  the  time  of  a  storm  turn  for  safety  from  that  side  of  the  ship  on 
which  the  sea  is  beating  to  the  other.  Theramenes,  mentioned  in  v.  552,  was  one 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  a  native  of  Cos,  who  from  the  flexibility  of  his  disposi- 
tion, reovved  the  sobriquet  of  Cothumu$,  or  buskin,  a  part  of  dress  used  both  by 
men  and  women.  When  with  the  people  of  Chios,  he  called  himself  a  Chtan,  and 
vice  versa.    See  below,  v.  1035. 

*  Miletus  was  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  its  wool,  formerly  held  in  high  es- 
teem for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  coverlids,  as  appears  from  a  passage  of 

cited  by  the  Scholiast  (v.  128).  and  from  Virgil  (G.  iii.  806). 
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Begin  to  scratch  myself— then  he,  who  is 

A  crafty  fellow,  seeing  my  design. 

Should  dash  my  teeth  out  with  his  clenched  fist. 


SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Two  Female  Vintners,  each  with  her  servrnd. 

Vi.  LCome  hither  Plathane,  my  Plathane.  560 

This  wicked  rogue  who  erst  came  to  our  inn. 

Hath  eaten  sixteen  of  our  loaves. 
Vi.  2.  By  Jove, 

It  is  himself,  indeed. 
Xan.  Ill  comes  to  me". 

Vi.  2.  And  twenty  fragments  of  boil'd  flesh  besides, 

In  value  each  a  semi-obolus. 
Xan.  Some  one  shall  pay. 

Vi.  1.  And  many  garlic  heads. 

Bag.  O  woman,  thou  art  trifling ;  ignorant 

Of  what  thou  say'st. 
Vi.  1.  Did'st  thou  then  think  that  I, 

In  the  Cothurni,  could  no  longer  know  thee  ? 
Vi.  2.  What  more,  I  have  not  mentioned  to  thee  yet.         670 

Ah  me !  the  load  of  salt  fish  and  new  cheese. 

Which,  with  the  very  baskets,  he  hath  eaten ; 

And  afterwards,  when  I  required  the  pay. 

He  looked  at  me  ferociously,  and  roar*d. 
Xan.  This  is  his  work :  'tis  everywhere  the  same. 
Vi.  it.  He  drew  his  sword  too,  seeming  to  be  mad. 
Xan.  Indeed,  unhappy  woman  ! 
Vi.  2.  Then  we  fled  % 

In  haste  and  terror,  to  the  upper  roof; 

While  he  rush*d  out,  and  took  away  the  mats. 
Xan.  This  too's  his  work — but  something  must  be  done. 

"  KaKbv  liiKii  TivU  "  Nod  est,  alicui  malum  imminet,  ted  nobit  ant  miku  Col- 
Kgere  autem  id  Xaothias  e  voce  et  vultu  cauponarum  potuit,  et  pro  le  hoc  dioet." 
Dindorf. 

'  ivi  rf}v  KariiXi^'  lifOi'^  aviiTfi^iifrafifv.  So  Bruock  translates  the  word,  in 
iuperiorem  eontignationem.  The  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast  is,  ri^v  futr^ftov, 
4  r^v  rXi^ara. 
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Vf.  1.  Go  then,  my  patrcm  Cleon  call  to  me.  581 

Vi.  S.  HyperboluSy  if  thou  canst  light  on  binii 

To  me,  that  so  we  may  chastise  this  wretch. 
Vi.  1. 0  cursed  throat,  how  readily  would  I 

Break  with  a  stone  thy  jaw-teeth,  by  whose  aid 

Thou  hast  devoured  my  goods  ! 
Vi.  2.  And  I  would  hurl  thee  ^ 

Into  the  barathrum. 
Vf.  1.  And  I  would  seize 

A  bill  to  cut  thy  larynx  out  withal, 

By  which  my  little  loaves  thou  hast  gulp*d  down. 

But  Lwill  go  for  Cleon,  who  this  day  590 

Will  cite  him,  and  unfold  these  crimes  of  his. 
Bac.  In  a  most  wretched  manner  may  I  perish, 

But  I  love  Xanthias. 
Xan.  Well  I  know  thy  mind — 

No  more.     A  Hercules  Td  ne'er  become. 
Bag.  Nay — say  not  so  my  petted  Xanthias. 
Xan.  But  how  should  I,  a  mortal  and  a  slave. 

Become  Alcmena's  son  ? 
Bag.  I  know  that  thou 

Art  rous'd  to  anger,  and  that  justly  too. 

And  should'st  thou  beat  me,  I  could  not  gainsay  *t ; 

But  if  in  time  to  come  I  e'er  despoil  thee,  600 

Most  wretchedly  may  I  with  wife  and  children 

Be  rooted  up,  and  blear-ey'd  Archedemus '. 
Xan.  The  oath  I  close  with,  and  upon  these  terms 

Assume  the  dress. 
Cho.  It  is  thy  business  now  ■, 

Since  thou  the  habit  hast  resumed  once  more, 

Which  from  the  first  thou  hadst,  to  manifest 

A  youthfiil  port  and  dreadful  look  again. 


'  This  was  a  frightful  precipice  at  Athens,  called  likewise  opvyfia,  into  which 
criadnals  condemned  to  death  were  usually  thrown. 

*  He  recehred  the  surname  of  6  rXdfiMP,  on  account  of  some  defect  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  mentioiied  before,  at  v.  439,  on  which  passage  see  the  note. 

*  Hero  begins  the  fifth  scene  of  the  second  act,  according  to  the  common  ar- 
nagemenL  This  is  the  antistrophe  which  answers  to  the  strophe  commencing  at 
V.  545— ravra  §iiy  irp6f  dvSp6£  iari  vovv  ix^*^^^  '^^^  ^psvaQ 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Mindful  of  the  divinity,  to  whom 
Thou  bear*st  resemblance — but  if  thou  art  caught 
Doting  and  uttering  some  efTeminacy,  610 

Thou  must  take  up  thy  burdens  once  again. 
Xan.  O  friends,  not  badly  ye  advise,  but  I 

Was  just  now  thinking  the  same  thing  myself; 
For  well  I  know  that  if  there  be  aught  good. 
He  will  again  attempt  to  take  it  from  me. 
Yet  will  I  show  myself  of  manly  spirit. 
And  look  like  one  who  swallows  marjoram  ^ 
The  needful  time  it  seems  is  come,  for  now 
I  hear  the  portal  creak. 

ACT  HI.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  i^Acus  with  his  train, 

JEa.  Bind  this  dog-stealer 

Quickly  for  punishment — despatch. 
Bac.  O'er  some  one^ 

Mischief  impends. 
Xan.  Will  you  not  to  the  dogs  ?        621 

Approach  not. 
i^A.  Ha,  dost  thou  resist?     Come  hither, 

Ditylas,  Sceblias,  and  Pardocas^, 

And  fight  this  man. 
Bag.  Is't  not  a  monstrous  thing 

That  he  who  steals  another's  property. 

Should  be  himself  the  beater  ? 
Xan.  Past  expression. 

Bag.  Wicked  indeed,  and  dreadful. 
Xan.  Nay,  by  Jove, 

If  e'er  I  have  come  hither,  may  I  die. 


^  pXiirovT  6piyavov.  This  expression  is  similar  to  the  pkiweiv  Spifutt'  pXi' 
viiv  vavo'  /3Xiirc(v  Kapla^a,  in  other  plays.  The  French  translator  renders  the 
words,  en  £tat  de  fiaxrer  V origan  sansfroneer  U  iourcil;  and  adds  in  a  note, "  Pro- 
verbe  qui  se  dit  de  ceux  qui  ne  s'^pouvantent  de  rien." 

'  fJKH  Tif  (rcvc)  KaK6v.    i.  e.  to  Xanthias,  huic  homini.    See  ▼.  563. 

*  Some  imagine  that  Aristophanes,  for  the  sake  of  ridicule,  has  here  selected  the 
most  barbarous  of  Thracian  appellatives.  But  they  are  probably  altogether  ficti- 
tious ;  slaves  in  Greece  being  commonly  of  Thracian  Yurigin* 
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Or  of  your  goods  stoVn  aught  that's  worth  a  hair; 
And  I  will  act  by  thee  a  noble  part —  6S0 

For  take  this  slave,  and  question  him  by  torture. 
And  if  thou  should'st  detect  me  doing  wrong, 
Then  lead  me  forth  to  death. 

IEa.  And  in  what  way 

Shall  I  examine  him  ? 

Xan.  In  every  way* — 

Binding  him  to  a  staircase,  hanging  him. 
Scourging  with  whip  made  of  hogs'  bristles,  flaying. 
By  torturing,  by  pouring  vinegar 
Under  his  iiose,  by  placing  bricks  upon  him. 
And  every  other  way ;  but  beat  him  not ' 
With  garlic,  or  the  new  and  wild  green  leek.  640 

JEa,  Thy  speech  is  fair,  and  if  I  maim  your  boy, 
The  compensation  money  shall  be  paid  you. 

Xan.  Not  to  me,  truly ;  therefore  take  him  off. 
And  question  him. 

JEa.  Nay,  here ;  that  he  may  speak 

Before  your  face — ^lay  down  thy  vessels  quickly. 
And  take  good  heed  thou  tell  no  lie  to  us. 

Bag.  I  do  forewarn  you  not  to  torture  me. 
Who  am  immortal — if  ye  heed  me  not. 
The  fault's  your  own. 

JEa.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Bag.  That  I  am 

Immortal,  Bacchus,  son  of  Jupiter,  650 

And  this  man  but  a  slave. 

JEa»  Hearest  thou  this  ? 

Xan.  I  do ;  and  he  the  rather  should  be  flogg'd. 
For  if  he  is  a  god  he  will  not  feel  it. 

*  The  mrioiis  modes  of  torture  here  proposed  by  Xanthias  for  the  slaves  to  un- 
dergo, are  calculated  to  give  a  terrible  picture  of  the  state  of  domestic  manuers 
inoDg  the  Athenians,  which  permitted  and  enjoined  masters  to  give  up  their  slaves 
tOBBdergo  the  question  in  all  its  torturing  forms,  in  order  to  dear  themselves  from 
nspicion ;  on  condition,  however,  that  if  he  were  unjustly  questioned,  the  owner 
ef  the  injured  slave  might  receive  compensation.  (See  Bp.  Porteus  on  the  benefi* 
cial  efieeta  of  Christianity,  sect  iii.) 

'  Meeoiog  that  he  was  to  be  severely  beaten  and  tortured,  but  not  with  leeks  and 
enoiit  merely  like  boys  in  sport. 

m2 
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Bag.  Why  then^  since  thou  too  call'st  thyself  a  god. 

Art  thou  not  beat  with  the  same  strokes  as  I  f 
Xan.  Just  is  the  speech — and  whichsoe'er  of  us 

Thou  seest  the  first  to  weep  or  flinch  when  struck, 

Think  him  to  be  no  god. 
i^A.  It  cannot  be 

But  thou  art  a  brave  man ;  for  still  thou  tendest 

To  what  is  right — then  strip  ye  for  the  trial.  660 

Xan.  And  how  will  you  with  fairness  question  us? 
JEa,  With  ease,  by  giving  each  a  stroke  in  turn. 
Xan.  Thou  sayest  well ;  look  if  thou  see  me  flinch. 
JEa.  Now  I  have  struck  thee. 
Xan.  No,  by  Jupiter. 

^A.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  thou  hast  felt  it; 

But  I  will  go  and  strike  the  other. 
Bag.  When? 

JEa.  In  truth  I've  struck. 

Bag.  Then  wherefore  sneez'd  I  not'? 

JEa.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I'll  try  him  again. 
Xan.  Will  you  not  then  be  quick? — lattatai ! 
JEa.  Wherefore  lattatai  ? — art  thou  in  pain  ?  670 

Xan.  Not  so,  by  Jove  ;  but  I  was  thinking  on 

The  time  when  in  the  Diomaean  tribe 

The  feasts  of  Hercules  are  celebrated. 
i^A.  The  pious  man !  we  must  go  back  again. 
Bag.  Alas,  alas ! 
JEa.  What  is  it  ? 

Bag.  I  see  horsemen. 

JEa.  What  makes  thee  weep,  then  ? 

Bag.  'Tis  the  smell  of  onions. 

JEa.  What,  don't  you  care  for  it? 
Bag.  Not  I,  at  all. 

JEa.  To  this  man  then  we  must  proceed  again. 
Xan.  Oh  me ! 


i  Sneezing  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  amoilg;  good  or  bad  omens.  Tbe  Greeks 
had  a  deity  named  Ylmpfibc*  end  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis ;  Theo- 
critus in  the  Epithalamium  of  Helen,  v.  16 ;  and  Homer  (Od.  P*.  645),  where  Pe- 
nelope draws  a  fatal  augury  for  the  suitors  from  the  loud  and  continued  sternuta- 
tions of  Telemachtts. 
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Ma.  What  is't  that  ails  thee  ? 

Xan.  Take  the  thorn  out. 

[hoUUng  up  his  foot. 
Ma.  What  is  the  matter  ?     Go  we  back  again.  680 

Bac.  *'  Apollo,  who  at  Delos  dweU'st,  or  Pytho  \" 
Xan.  He  sufiers  pain — did  you  not  hear? 
Bac.  Not  I. 

Twas  only  an  iambic  of  Hipponax  *, 

Which  I  recall'd  to  mind. 
Xan.  Thou  doest  nothing 

But  maul  his  flanks. 
•^Ea.  'Tis  so  by  Jupiter — 

Now  then  present  the  stomach. 
Bac.  Neptune — 

Xan.  Some  one 

Cries  out  in  pain. 
Bac.  "  Thou  who  th'  iEgaean  rocks 

Holdest  in  sway,  or  azure  ocean  s  depths." 
Ma.  I  cannot  learn,  by  Ceres,  of  you  twain, 

Which  is  the  god ;  but  enter — for  the  master  690 

Himself  and  Proserpine  will  recognise. 

Since  they  are  gods  themselves. 
Bac.  Thou  sayest  well ; 

But  this  I  could  have  wish'd  that  thou  hadst  done 

Before  the  blows  had  been  inflicted  on  me.      [Exeuni. 
Cho.  Muse  of  the  sacred  choirs  advance  ^, 

Delighting  in  our  song  and  dance ; 
Survey  the  peopled  crowds  where  sit 
Innumerable  tribes  of  wit ; 


^  He  invocates  the  Delian  god,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  poet,  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  beguile  or  to  conceal  his  sense  of  pain  from  the  blows  which  ^fDacus  inflicts 
Qpon  him. 

I  Hn  bodily  tuflerings  here  cause  him  a  lapse  of  memory — as  the  Scholiast  in- 
fenns  us  that  the  line  quoted  by  Bacchus  is  from  Avanias,  and  not  IJipponax,  as 
aie  the  two  consequent  verses  also,  which  he  quotes. 

^  According  to  the  Scholiast,  this  is  a  parabasis  having  but  four  parts  of  that 
free  address  to  the  spectators— the  ode,  the  epirrhema,  the  antode,  and  the  ante* 
pirrbema.  There  is  much  poetical  beauty  in  the  opening  chorus,  as  well  as  a 
(atiioUc  plainness  in  the  advice  which  Aristophanes  afterwards  gives  to  his  fellow- 
diiieiu,  mingled  with  much- sarcastic  irony. 
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Ambitious  thoughts  their  noble  soul 
Loftier  than  Cleophon's  control ',  700 

He  whose  loquacious  lips  resound 
With  Thracian  swallow's  direful  sound  " ; 
She  who  is  wont  to  fix  her  seat 
Within  the  barbarous  leave's  retreat. 
And  with  her  lamentable  wail 
Mourns  the  devoted  nightingale. 
That  he  the  doom  of  death  must  share, 
Tho'  equal  lots  the  sentence  bear. 
S.-C.Tis  just  the  sacred  Chorus  should  exhort 

And  teach  what  may  be  useful  to  the  state.  710 

First  then  we  think  it  right  to  equalise 

The  citizens,  and  take  away  their  fears ; 

And  if  by  arts  of  Phrynichus  deceiv'd. 

Any  hath  err'd,  I  say  that  it  is  right 

That  they  should  be  allowed  to  plead  their  cause 

And  purge  their  former  sins — then  I  declare 

That  no  one  in  the  city  should  be  mark*d 

With  infamy,  for  'tis  a  shame  that  those 

Who  in  a  naval  fight  have  once  engaged, 

Should  straight  become  Plataeans,  lords  from  slaves*. 

Not  that  I  can  deny  this  to  be  well,  721 

But  praise  it,  for  this  is  the  only  thing 


'  He  was  an  Athenian  general,  who  bore  the  character  of  a  torlmlent  dema- 
gogue, against  whom  Plato  wrote  a  comic  drama,  called  by  hii  name.  He  it  lup* 
poted  to  be  described  by  Euripides  (Orestes,  892,  etc.)  under  the  title  of  the  Ar- 

give — 

K&irl  Ttfy  iviffrareu 

dvfip  rig  &9vp6yXu<r<Tog,  Itfxytiiv  Opatnt" 

Indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  that  striking  description,  that  some  particn- 
lar  person  then  living  was  intended  l^  the  poet. 

■  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  motlier  of  the  cheese-manufacturer,  Cleophony  who 
was  herself  a  Thracian.  The  equal  lou  mentioned  in  v.  708,  refer  to  the  well- 
known  principle  of  the  Athenian  law,  which  absolved  the  suspected  culprit  in  case 
of  an  equality  of  votes,  as  in  the  judgment  of  Orestes. — rdy  iucu  ycvMvroi  {tA 
^nf^i  ^ijXovort.  Schol.) 

"  From  this  passage  it  appears  that  such  slaves  as  had  engaged  in  the  aea-figbt 
at  Arginusae  had  their  liberty  restored  to  them,  and  were  enrolled  among  the  num- 
ber of  Athenian  citisens,  as  the  Platcans  had  been  many  years  before.  This  is  the 
subject  of  the  ironical  commendation  of  Aristophanes. 
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Ye  have  done  wisely — 'tis  moreover  fit, 

That  ye  pass  by  this  single  crime  in  those 

Who  beg  the  boon  of  you,  and  who  full  oft 

Have,  like  their  fathers,  fought  with  you  by  sea, 

And  are  of  kindred  race;  but  O,  most  wise 

By  nature,  let  us  lay  aside  our  rage, 

And  willingly  admit  to  kindred  all, 

Restored  to  honour,  to  be  citizens,  730 

Whoever  shares  with  us  in  naval  fight. 

But  if  in  this  respect  we  swell  with  pride, 

And  of  the  freedom  make  so  much  ado. 

Being  ourselves  embosom'd  in  the  wave"*; 

We  shall  not  seem  hereafter  to  be  wise. 
Cho.  If  I  am  able  well  to  scan 

The  disposition  of  a  man. 

The  little  Cligenes  whose  shaped 

Resembles  the  molesting  ape ; 

No  long  time  hence  shall  mourn  our  wrath,  740 

The  worst  of  those  who  keep  the  bath ; 

Who  the  false  nitrous  dust  are  worth, 

Mix*d  ashes  and  Cimolian  earth. 

And  knowing  this,  peace  ne'er  can  find 

A  harbour  in  his  fearful  mind ; 

Stript  of  his  clothes  lest  he  abide 

Without  a  stafi*his  steps  to  guide. 
S.-C.  Often  to  us  the  state  appears  to  act^ 

*  mi  ravT*  Ixovtiq  Kvii&ruv  Iv  AyKAXaig.  This  line,  at  the  Scholiast  informs 
Uk  it  tiken  from  .£achyliis,  and  supposes  a  comparison  between  the  republic 
hwiMed  by  the  reverses  and  evil  accidents  sustained  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  a  slup  fluctuating  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

9  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  the  bath  keeper  who  is  here  so  severely  satirized, 
was  m  rich  political  character  of  that  time,  but  a  stranger  and  barbarian,  a  flatterer 
of  the  people,  such  an  one  as  our  poet  afterwards  calls  Srifu>iri9tiKov  (v.  1083.) 
This  use  of  the  fali$  nitrout  dust  shovrs  his  dishonest  nature,  llie  Cimolian  earth 
aicntioDed  in  the  next  line,  was  a  sort  of  chalk,  gathered  on  the  shore  of  Cimolas, 
one  of  the  Cyclades — hodie  Kimoli.  The  keepers  of  bagnios  were  held  in  very 
dight  repute  at  Athens,  and  are  ranked  by  our  poet  with  the  dregs  of  the  people  ; 
(see  Iir.  1400.) — ir6pvai<n  xal  PaXavtvui  SiaKiKpayivai. 

t  llie  Chorus  here  compares  the  good  and  honest  citizens  with  the  excellent 
state  of  the  ancient  coin,  before  it  had  been  debased  under  the  archonship  of  Anti- 
genet,  the  year  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  Frogs,  by  the  mixture  of  brass 
with  the  gold  of  the  old  Athenian  didrachm,  or  stater. 
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Towards  the  fair  and  honest  citizens 

As  with  the  ancient  coin  and  recent  gold  ;  750 

For  these,  howe'er  they  be  quite  unalloy'd. 

But  as  it  seems  the  fairest  of  all  coins. 

Such  as  alone  are  rightly  struck  and  prov*d ', 

With  Grecians  and  barbarians  every  where. 

We  make  no  use  of;  but  these  wretched  brass 

Struck  yesterday  with  the  most  vile  of  marks. 

So  of  the  citizens,  those  whom  we  know 

To  be  well  bom,  wise,  just,  and  honest  men, 

Brought  up  in  the  Palaestra,  dance  and  song. 

We  drive  away ;  but  use  for  everything  760 

The  brazen,  strange,  red-haired,  and  wicked,  sprung* 

From  evil  ancestors,  those  newly  come. 

Whom  formerly  the  state  would  scarce  have  us'd 

As  victims — but  now,  O  insensate  men  *, 

With  altered  customs,  use  the  good  once  more. 

For  then  success  will  to  your  praise  redound. 

And  should  ye  fall,  'tis  from  a  worthy  tree  ° ; 

Hence  all  your  sufferings,  so  the  wise  will  think. 

'  fiSvo^  6p9uii  Koirtiin  cat  KtKuStavtfffuvoiQ,  As  the  Greeks  med  the  term 
XpvfFbv  or  apyvpov  coirrctv  for  striking  gold  or  silver  coin,  the  Romans  said  ««- 
rum,  argentum,  cudertt  pereutere,  ftrire :  and  the  latter  had  their  IIIVIRI  mo- 
netales,  and  caused  the  coins  of  the  Augustan  age  to  be  stamped  with  the  letten 
A.  A.  A.  F.  F. — auro,  ert,  argento,  flando,  ftriundo.  It  is  doubted  bj  some  whe- 
ther the  Athenians  made  use  of  gold  coin  at  this  time ;  but  the  words  of  Aristo- 
phanes appear  to  me  decidedly  aflirmative  of  this  proposition. 

■  The  word  TvppiaiQ  in  this  line,  is  interpreted  by  the  Scholiast  to  mean  a  ftd' 
haind  slave,  as  Xanthias  denoted  one  of  yellow  or  tawny  locks.  Some  were  named 
from  their  country,  as  Cario,  Syrus,  Syra,  Thratta — others  from  their  office.  Drome, 
Sosias. 

*  ^piuLKoXaiv.  Bergler  quotes  a  fragment  of  Eupolis,  containing  part  of  a 
parabasis,  ap.  Stob&um,  Floril.  (p.  163.),  the  last  line  of  which  our  poet  seems 
here  to  have  imitated — 

irrpartvofiurB'  olpov/icvot  KAOAPMATA  trrparfiyovQ : 

which  Grotius  renders  prttficimus  hello  et  copiit  homines  piaculares, 

"  According  to  the  proverb  quoted  by  the  Scholiast,  applied  to  those  who  wish 
to  be  unhappy  with  a  good  grace— 

Iw'  dliov  yovv  rev  (uXov  k&v  dxay^atrBai, 

Bninck  compares  this  line  with  those  of  Nicias  in  the  Knights  (v.  80.) — 

Kparurrov  oiv  v&v  diroOaviiv*  <iAXd  ircdirfi 
Birwc  dv  dwoOdwoifuv  dv^puuHtraTeu 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

iEACus,  Xanthias,  a  Slave. 

i£A.  By  Jove,  the  savioury  a  brave  man's  thy  master. 

Xan.  How  should  he  not  be  brave,  who  only  knows         770 

To  drink  and  love  ? 
^Ea.  But  that  he  struck  thee  not 

For  that  thou  wast  convicted  openly 

Of  lording  it  in  word,  in  deed  a  slave. 
Xan.  He  would  have  rued  it. 
ELh.  Thou  hast  acted  there 

A  slavish  part,  which  I  rejoice  to  do. 
Xan.  Rejoicest  thou,  I  pray  ? 
iEA.  Yes,  and  appear 

To  be  a  witness  of  the  mysteries, 

Where  I  can  secretly  malign  my  lord. 
Xan.  And  what  when  thou  go*st  grumbling  out  of  doors 

With  numerous  strokes  receiv*d  ? 
iEA.  Then  top  I'm  joyful. 

Xan.  And  when  thou'rt  curious  ? 
Sol.  By  Jupiter,  781 

I  know  of  nothing  that  delights  me  more. 
Xan.  O  gentilitial  Jove!  and  eavesdropping* 

Whate'er  thy  masters  say  ? 
^Ba.  I'm  more  than  mad. 

Xan.  And  when  you  blab  to  others  out  of  doors  ? 
^A.  What  I  ?  By  Jove,  but  then  I'm  ecstatis'd. 
Xan.  Phoebus  Apollo,  give  me  thy  right  hand ; 

And  let  me  kiss  thee  ;  and  do  thou  the  same, 

And,  by  our  fellow  villain  Jove,  declare 

What  is  this  row  within,  this  noise  and  railing?       790 
iEA.  'Tis  of  Euripides  and  iEschylus, 
Xan.  Ha ! 

*  *0fi6yvu  Zcv !  The  Greeks  invoked  this  deity  by  a  yariety  of  names — sup- 
piiaots  called  him  hckaiov  Aio*  those  who  dwelt  together,  'E^crnoy  those  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  same  rank,  'Eraiptiov  strangers,  SJevcov*  by  relations  of  the 
laae  blood  he  was  invoked  as  *OfUyviog.  The  French  translator  renders  the 
WQids  O  par  U  ammn  JupiUr  ! 
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iEA.  There's  begun  a  stir,  a  mighty  stir, 

Among  the  dead,  with  pacties  running  high. 

Xan.  Wherefore  ? 

Mk.  There  is  a  law  establish*d  here 

That  he  who  'mong  his  fellows  most  excels 
In  arts  reputed  great  and  elegant, 
Should  in  the  Prytaneum  take  his  meals, 
And  sit  next  Pluto's  throne. 

Xan.  I  understand. 

Mk.  Until  another  come  more  skill'd  in  art 

Than  he,  and  then  he  must  perforce  give  place.      800 

Xan.  And  why  then  has  this  troubled  iSschylus  ? 

J£ik,  He  was  possessor  of  the  tragic  throne, 
As  in  that  art  the  chiefest. 

Xan.  And  who  now  ? 

JEtiL.  Soon  as  Euripides  came  down,  he  show'd 
A  specimen  of  his  dexterity 
To  such  as  pilfer'd  garments  and  cutpurses. 
To  parricides  and  breakers  through  of  walls, 
Whose  number  is  immense  in  Hades.     They, 
His  special-pleading  speeches  having  heard, 
His  twists  and  turnings,  doted  madly  on  him,  810 

Calling  him  wisest — thereupon  he  rose 
And  seiz'd  the  throne  where  iEschylus  once  sat. 

Xan.  And  was  not  pelted  ? 

Mk.  Nay,  by  Jupiter; 

But  with  a  shout  the  populace  demanded 
That  they  should  make  a  judgment,  which  was  more 
Instructed  in  the  art. 

Xan.  The  crowd  of  rascals ! 

iEA.  By  Jove,  with  such  a  cry  as  reach'd  to  heaven. 

Xan.  And  had  not  iEschylus  some  partizans  ? 

iEA.  Small  is  the  number  of  the  good,  as  here. 

Xan.  And  what  is  Pluto  then  about  to  do  ?  820 

Mk.  Straightway  to  have  a  trial  and  decision 
Of  art  between  them. 

Xan.  How  then  was  it  not 

That  Sophocles  obtain'd  the  throne  instead  ? 

/Ea.  Not  he,  indeed ;  but  he  kissed  iEscliylus 
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When  he  came  down,  and  seiz'd  by  the  right  hand^ 

While  he  retreating  left  the  throne  to  him. 

Intending  now,  so  says  Clidemides  ^, 

To  ait  him  down  and  watch  the  present  fight. 

And  if  the  palm  to  iSschylus  be  given, 

He  would  remain  contented  in  his  place ;  830 

If  not,  he  would,  for  excellence  in  art. 

Enter  the  lists  against  Euripides. 
XanI  Will  it  come  off  then  ? 
^A.  Yea,  by  Jove,  it  will, 

A  short  time  hence.     And  truly  here  will  be 

A  dire  commotion ;  for,  besides,  the  art 

Of  music  in  the  balance  will  be  weighed. 
Xan.  But  what?  will  they  prove  tragedy  by  weight*? 
JEa.  And  canons  too  they'll  bring  to  measure  verses, 

And  fashion  well  compacted  squares  like  bricks. 

Diameter  and  wedge — for  word  by  word  840 

Euripides  declares  that  he  will  test 

The  tragedies. 
Xam.  I  think  that  iEschylus 

Hardly  bears  this. 
JEa*  He  stoops,  and  downward  bendB 

A  stem  regard. 
Xan.  And  who  shall  be  the  judge  ? 

^A.  That  was  the  difficulty ;  for  they  found 

A  lack  of  wise  men  there ;  since  iEschylus 

Did  not  agree  with  the  Athenian  taste. 
Xan.  Perchance  he  thought  that  many  were  wall-breakers. 
iEA.  He  judg'd  them  all  too  trifling  to  discern 

Poetic  quaUties — so  then  they  charg'd  850 

Thy  master  to  decide,  as  skilFd  i'  th*  art. 


'  The  Scholiast  infonns  us,  that  according  to  Callistratus,  Clidemides  was  the 
SOB  of  Sophocles  ;  while  Apollonius  affirms  that  he  was  the  actor  whom  he  usually 
employed  in  bnnging  his  tragedies  upon  the  stage. 

'  The  original  word  here  (fuiayiayrfooviTi)  has  occasioned  much  learned  debate 
among  the  lexicographers  and  commentators.  The  explanation  given  in  the 
Scholia  appears  the  most  probable  and  best  suited  to  the  passage,  ^t/yofrrarr/vovffi. 
Photins,  in  his. lexicon,  says,  nuaywyrjaaf  Ovaac  fiiiov  ydp  iori  rb  upiv  ro 
Owofuvoy,  iirudhv  ci'c  ro^  ^pdropaQ  rot^c  waUa^  lUrayovcu 
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But  let  us  enter  in — for  when  our  lords  ^ 
Are  earnestly  employed,  we've  tears  at  hand. 

Chorus  (in  imitation  of  jEschtflus). 

Tremendous  rage  will  soon  possess  the  soul  ^ 
Of  the  high-sounding  bard ;  whene'er  his  eye 
The  sharp-tongu'd  rival's  whetted  teeth  shall  spy, 
With  madness  will  it  roll. 
Of  crested  speech,  swift  contests  will  arise, 
Parings  of  deeds  that  near  the  axle  clash. 
As  man  from  man  ingenious  seeks  to  dash  8GJ9 

Words  of  equestrian  size. 
On  bis  broad  neck  bristles  the  self-comb'd  hair ; 
And  with  dire  brow  contracted  forth  he  sends 
His  wedged  speech,  like  one  who  timber  rends, 
Breath'd  with  gigantic  air. 
Then  the  formatic  epic- weighing  tongue 

Curl'd  lightly  round,  shaking  the  envious  rein. 
Shall  split  those  words  which  with  pulmonic  pain 

Were  by  the  poet  sung.  [i.  e.  ^schyhu. 

■  i.  e.  Plato  and  Bacchus. 

^  This  extraordinary  chorus,  composed  in  the  sesquipedalian  style  of  iEschylas, 
is  full  of  the  most  severe  irony  directed  against  Euripides,  the  constant  theme  of 
our  poet's  satire.  It  is  a  composition  which  I  think  of  all  the  poets  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  Aristophanes.  The  ezpiession  in 
V.  817  of  the  original — 

iiciro\6^v  tI  \6yktv  KopvBait^a  vtiiai, 

is  compared  by  Bergler  with  v.  922 ;  below 

firifiar'  &v  p6ita  dmSti^  dwtv, 

with  ▼.  818— 

ffKtvSaXdfuav  rt  irapaK6via, 

a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  chariot  race,  v.  880 — 

ptlliara  cat  trapairph/UMT  lirStv, 
Compare  also  v.  927 — 

pflfiaff  iTTrdcpiffiva. 

The  diction  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  justice  in  any 
other  language  to  the  uncommon  expressions  made  use  of  by  Aristophanes.  On 
the  word  fpcvoricrovoc  (v.  819.),  applied  to  iEschylus,  and  intended  I  conceive 
.as  an  encomium  on  his  original  genius,  Spanheim  remarks  the  fondness  of  that 
eminent  poet  for  words  compounded  with  ^ptiv  scil.  fpiyoSakic,  fpivofunn^, 
^(MyoirXifyi)c»  ^ptvowXiKTot,  ^peyvXijc. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Bacchus,  iEscHYLUs,  Euripides,  Chorus. 

Eur.  I  ne'er  could  yield  the  throne — suggest  it  not,         870 

For  I  declare  myself  this  man's  superior 

In  art. 
Bac.  Why  are  you  silent,  iEschylus  ? 

Thou  comprehend'st  his  speech. 
Eur.  He  first  puts  on 

A  look  of  silent  gravity,  as  when 

He  utter'd  monsters  in  his  tragedies. 
Bac  My  friend,  speak  not  so  very  boastfully. 
Eur.  IVe  known  this  man,  and  long  consider'd  him 

A  savage,  contumacious  speaking  fellow ; 

Having  a  mouth  unrein'd  with  door  unclos'd, 

In  words  bombastic  not  to  be  out-talk'd.  880 

^Isc.  Is't  so,  thou  son  of  a  field  deity  *  ? 

Dost  taunt  me  thus,  thou  trifle-gathering  prater  ? 

Thou  beggar-making  patcher  up  of  rags  ? 

But  thou  shalt  not  speak  with  impunity 

Again. 
Bac.  Cease,  iEschylus,  nor  heat  thyself 

With  rage. 
^80.  I  will  not  cease  before  I've  shown 

What  sort  of  man  this  cripple  maker  is. 

Who  mouths  so  fiercely. 
Bag.  Bring  a  black  lamb,  boys  ^, 

*  This  line  contains  nn  allusion  to  the  parentage  of  Euripides,  whose  mother 
gamed  her  liring  by  the  sale  of  pot-herbs.  It  is  also,  according  to  the  Scholiast^' 
a  parody  on  a  yerse  of  that  poet — 

The  contest  of  ready  recrimination  that  ensues  between  him  and  ^schylus,  roust 
have  been  a  source  of  infinite  diversion  to  an  Athenian  audience,  who  would  higrhly 
liSdi  the  verboee  length  of  such  compounds  as  icofiiro^areXoi&^^fftova,  trriaftvXiO" 
tfvXXcrro^fr,  paaotrvpfiairrdBrf,  applied  ore  rotunda  by  the  latter  to  the  tragic  style 
tad  character  of  his  great  rival. 

*  Aristophanes  here  compares  the  vast  movements  in  these  poets  with  the  breaks' 
tag  out  of  impetuous  winds,  and  alludes  to  the  well-known  custom  of  the  an- 
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For  to  burst  forth  the  whirlwind  is  prepared. 
^sc.  O  gatherer  up  of  Cretan  monodies  %  890 

And  bringer  of  unholy  marriages 

Into  the  tragic  art. 
Bag.  Restrain  thyself, 

O  greatly  honoured  i^schylus ;  and  thou, 

O  wretch,  Euripides,  hence  from  the  hail, 

Lest  with  a  mighty  word  he  strike  thy  temples, 

And  in  his  rage  dash  out  thy  Telephus. 

Thou  iEschylus,  not  in  an  angry  mood, 

But  mildly  argue,  and  be  argued  with ; 

For  *tis  not  proper,  that  poetic  men 

Should  at  each  other  rail  like  bakers'  wives.  900 

But  straight  thou  cracklest  like  ignited  oak. 
Eur.  Tm  ready,  and  refuse  not  to  bite  first. 

Or  to  be  bitten,  if  he  think  it  good. 

Contending  on  the  diction,  melody, 

And  nerves  of  tragedy ;  nay,  and  by  Jove, 

The  Peleus,  iEolus,  and  Meleager, 

And  e'en  the  Telephus. 
Bag.  Then  thou,  what  is't 

That  thou  intend'st  to  do — speak  iSschylus. 
JEsc.  I  have  determined  not  to  quarrel  here. 

For  ours  is  not  an  equal  strife. 
Bag.  How  so?  910 

iEsc.  Because  my  poetry  bath  not  expir'd 

With  me,  but  his  expired  with  him ;  and  so 

He'll  have  the  wherewithal  to  speak ; — but  since 

It  seemeth  right  to  you,  I  must  submit. 

cienCs,  who  sacrificed  a  black  lamb  to  the  tempest*  here  called  rv^(.    So  Virgil 
(^D.  iii.  120.)— 

Nigram  HienU  peeudem,  Zephyrit  felicibus  albam. 

*  Some,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  imagine  that  the  drama  of  Icams,  the  son  of  Mi- 
nos, king  of  Crete,  is  here  alluded  to— Apollonius  supposes  that  ^rop^  was  in- 
tended— others  refer  it  to  Canace  and  Macareus,  in  the  tragedy  of  ^olus — ^Timar- 
chides  to  the  amour  of  Pasiphae  with  the  bull — Bergler  coincides  in  opinion  with 
another  of  the.Scholiasts,  that  Phaedra,  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  is  glanced 
at ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  she  sings  a  monody  beginning  at  y.  198.  of 
the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides — 

cdfpf ri  fiov  Skfiac  6pOov  re  icdpa,  jc.  r.X. 
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Bag.  Let  some  one  go  and  bring  me  frankincense 

And  fire,  that  I  may  pray  before  the  contest 

To  judge  their  cause  with  all  poetic  skill ; 

And  to  the  Muses  chant  some  hallowed  strain. 
Cho.  Daughters  of  Jupiter,  ye  virgins  nine, 

Chaste  muses,  who  o*er  subtly  speaking  minds,       920 

Intelligent  of  sentence-iraming  men. 

Cast  a  presiding  glance,  when  they  contend 

In  strife  of  contradiction  versatile, 

Come  to  survey  the  energy  of  two 

Most  powerful  mouths :  give  diction  and  word-dust  ^, 

For  now  this  strife  of  wisdom  comes  to  proof. 
Bag.  Some  prayer  too  offer  ye  before  you  speak. 
iEsc.  Ceres,  who  nourishest  my  intellect', 

May  I  be  worthy  of  thy  mysteries ! 
Bag.  And  thou  lay  on  the  frankincense.  [to  Euripides. 

EuE.  'Tis  well.  930 

For  there  are  other  gods  to  whom  I  pray. 
Bag.  Have  you  some  private  ones  of  a  new  mark  ^  ? 
Eur.  Most  certainly. 
Bag.  Go  then  and  supplicate 

Your  own  pecuUar  gods. 
Eur.  iEther,  my  food  \ 

And  the  tongue's  hinge,  intelligence,  and  ye. 

Nostrils  olfactory,  grant  that  I  may 

Rightly  refute  the  words  which  I  attack. 
Cho.  And  we  desire  some  speech  harmonious 


'  By  the  fonner  of  these  ^schylus  is  intended,  as  the  latter  contemptaously  de- 
signates the  style  of  Euripides. 

f  .£schyltts  invokes  Ceres,  being  himself  a  native  of  Eleusis,  where  the  oiys- 
ttries  of  that  goddess  were  celebrated. 

^  This,  and  the  preceding  verse,  contain  a  sly  inuendo  at  Euripides,  a  studious 
imitator  of  Socrates,  the  chief  article  of  whose  impeachment,  according  to  Plato 
tad  Xenophon,  was  Srt  xaivd  tifftiyayi  iaifJiSvia,  The  words  KOfifia  Kaiv6v  al- 
hMle  to  coins  stamped  with  a  new  impression. 

'  Al9i^p,  Ifibv  poffKtifia,  Thus  the  clouds,  whom  Socrates  pretends  to  esteem 
in  the  place  of  goddesses,  are  said  to  nourish  the  Sophists  (Nubes,  330.) — 

irXiiffTOVi  avrai  pSffKOVffi  ffo^trrdc* 

and  in  v.  422.  of  the  same  play,  he  speaks  o(  chaos,  the  cloudt,  and  the  tongue,  as  a 
sortoftrinal  divinity. 
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To  hear  from  men  of  wisdom,  fitting  contest  K 
For  savage  is  their  tongue,  and  both  their  spirits    940 
Not  cowardly,  nor  minds  immovable. 
Wherefore  *tis  just  that  we  expect  the  one 
To  utter  something  witty  and  polite ; 
The  other  rushing  on  with  words  pluck'd  up 
Even  from  the  roots,  to  scatter  many  a  turn 
.  Of  volubility  and  phrase  verbose. 

Bag.  But  you  must  speak  with  all  celerity, 

And  so  that  ye  contend  in  polish*d  style. 
Not  feign*d,  nor  what  another  might  employ. 

Eur.  I  of  myself,  and  my  capacity  950 

Poetical,  will  last  of  all  dilate. 
And  first,  I  will  convict  this  man  of  being 
A  boaster  and  a  cheat — as  by  what  arts 
He  cheated  the  spectators,  having  found  them 
Fools  nurtured  in  the  school  of  Phrynichus '. 
For  first  he  introduced  upon  the  stage 
A  certain  veiled  personage,  Achilles, 
Or  Niobe,  not  having  shown  the  face, 
Mere  tragic  mutes,  not  muttering  a  word. 

Bag.  By  Jupiter,  not  one. 

Eur.  Still  would  the  chorus  960 


^  I  have  here  adopted  Hotibias'  ingenious  conjectural  emendation,  i^fiUkuav 
iiriTfiiaav,  instead  of  the  common  reading,  Iri  rk  Stdov  oB&v,  although  ^at  is  de- 
fended at  length  and  with  much  erudition  by  Spanheim. 

>  Euripides  here  objects  to  ^schylus  that  he  deceived  the  spectators  of  his 
dramas,  by  a  foolish  tragedy  of  Phrynichus,  from  whose  Phcenisse  Glaucus  says 
that  the  Perss  of  ^schylus  was  imitated.  See  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  argu- 
ment to  the  latter  tragedy,  of  which  the  first  line  is  borrowed  almost  Terbatim  from 
Phrynichus,  although  the  tragic  delusion,  or  intdrti,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fault,  but  a  subject  of  praise  in  a  poet.  His  next  objection  is,  that  .£schylns 
brought  upon  the  stage  two  veiled  personages,  Achilles  and  Niobe,  the  former  in 
his  tragedy  of  the  Phrygians,  or  The  Ransom  of  Hector,  the  latter  in  his  play  of  that 
name.  (Schol.)  The  Greek  author  of  the  life  of  ^Escbylus  also  says,  that  this 
celebrated  tragic  poet  was  satirized  by  Aristophanes  on  account  of  the  affected 
gravity  of  his  characters ;  for  that  his  Niobe  sits  veiled  at  the  tomb  of  her  children 
and  utters  no  sound  until  the  third  part  of  the  tragedy — (ctSc  rplrov  /dpov^),  ac- 
cording to  the  very  ingenious  emendation  of  P.  Victorius,  instead  of  the  common 
hSq  Tpirtic  ripkpaQ.  Such  a  mute  personage  is  in  the  next  line  called  irpScxtt*^ 
a  title  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  metaphorically  given  to  Hyrcanus* 
named  John,  ton  of  Simon,  the  Maccabee,  and  the  nominal  king  of  the  J 
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Shout  forth  in  order  chains  of  melody 

Fourfold— while  they  were  silent. 
Bag.  But  that  silence 

Delighted  me  no  less  than  modern  praters. 
Eur.  For  thou  wast  foolish — be  assured  of  that. 
Bag.  I  think  so  too ;  but  wherefore  did  he  thus  ? 
Eur.  From  ostentation ;  that  the  spectator 

Might  sit  expecting  Niobe  to  speak : 

Meanwhile  the  piece  went  on. 
Bag.  The  thorough  villain ! 

How  IVe  been  taken  in  by  him !  wherefore  970 

[to  j^schylus. 

Dost  stretch  thyself,  and  yawn  impatiently  ? 
Eur.  Because  I  am  refuting  him — and  then, 

Soon  as  he*d  utter'd  these  impertinences, 

And  now  the  drama  was  about  half  done, 

He*d  spout  aloud  some  twelve  bombastic  words. 

Dark  brow*d  and  crested,  like  tremendous  bugbears, 

Unknown  to  the  spectators. 
iEsG.  Wretched  me ! 

Bag.  Be  silent. 

Eur.  Yet  he  would  speak  nothing  plain. 

Bag.  Grind  not  thy  teeth  \to  ^schylus], 
Eur.  But  either  he  would  talk  of 

Scamanders,  ditches,  or  of  brazen  gryphons 

Sculptured  on  shields,  and  lofty-sounding  words,     980 

Whose  meaning  could  not  easily  be  guess'd. 
Bag.  I,  by  the  gods,  have  watched  night-long  to  see 

What  sort  of  bird  is  this  equestrian  cock  " 

With  auburn  wings. 
]Eac.  How  ignorant  art  thou ! 

'Twas  painted  as  a  sign  upon  the  ships. 


■  r^  fiovBiv  l^rroXiierptioya.  The  Scholiast  says,  that  by  this  word  a  sea 
aaiBiml  b  in  troth  denoted,  whereas  in  a  note  on  the  Birds  (v.  801.)  it  is  called 
h  Iv  roSc  hpvwi  rifLvuTipoQ.  It  is  mentioned  by  iEschylus  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Mynnidom  (ix.  apikd  Butler).  It  may  mean  nothing  more  than  a  huge  cock,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  Hesychius.  Photius  says  it  was  a  gryphon.  7o 
tliit  animal  Aristophanes  compares  Eryxis,  son  of  Philoxenus,  on  account  of  his 
ahtptlew  figare. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Bag.  But  I  imagined  it  to  be  Eryxis, 

Son  of  Philoxenus. 
Eur.  Then  was  there  need 

To  make  a  cock  in  tragedies  ?  • 

JEsc.  And  thou, 

0  hated  by  the  gods,  what  things  were  they. 
Which  thou  were  wont  to  make? 

Eur.  Not  winged  horses, 

By  Jupiter,  nor  goat  stags,  such  as  thou,  991 

Like  paintings  on  the  Median  tapestry  \ 
But  as  from  thee  I  first  received  the  art, 
Swelling  with  boastful  pomp  and  heavy  words, 

1  par*d  it  straight  and  took  away  its  substance. 
With  little  words,  and  walking  dialogues. 

And  white  beet  mingled  straining  from  the  books 

A  juice  of  pleasant  sayings — then  I  fed  him 

With  monodies,  mixing  Cephisophon  ** ; 

Then  I  employed  myself  not  in  chance  trifles,  1000 

Nor  mingled  whatsoe'er  I  lighted  on ; 

But  he  that  first  came  forth  upon  the  stage. 

Straightway  announc*d  the  nature  of  my  plot. 
Bac.  And  that,  by  Jove,  was  better  than  thine  own. 
Eur.  Then  from  the  earliest  verses  I  allow'd 

No  idle  person ;  but  the  woman  spoke. 

The  slave  no  less,  the  master,  and  the  maid. 

And  the  old  crone. 
JEsc.  Then  should'st  thou  not  have  died 

For  this  thy  daring? 
Eur.  By  Apollo,  no ; 

For  this  my  act  was  democratical  p.  1010 

"  Hence  we  gather,  at  Kuster  observes,  that  the  Persian  or  Babylonian  hang- 
ings were  adorned,  or  rather  disfigured,  by  various  representations  of  monstroni 
animals  ;  (compare  Plautus,  Stic.  ii.  ii.  54,  Babylonica  peristromata ;  Martial.  Epig* 
viii.  28,  who  ascribes  such  works  to  the  needle  of  Semiramis). 

<*  He  is  thought  to  have  assisted  Euripides  in  tlie  composition  of  his  plays ;  (see 
below,  V.  1448,  9.)  In  the  last  of  the  five  epistles  ascribed  to  Euripides,  and 
which  is  addressed  to  Cephisophon,  he  professes  utterly  to  disregard  the  babblings 
of  Aristophanes  (rwv  'ApioTo^vovg  ^Xrjva^rifidriav)  uttered  against  his  trage* 
dies. 

p  Spanheim  well  remarks,  that  it  has  a  very  pleasant  effect  to  find  Eoripidcs 
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Bag.  This  theme  pass  by,  my  friend ;  for  this  dispute 
At  least  is  not  of  fairest  issue  to  thee. 

Eur.  Then  I  have  taught  these  supple  orators. — 

^sc.  I  know  you  have ;  but  ere  thou  taughtest  them. 
Thou  in  the  middle  should*st  have  burst  asunder. 

Eur.  The  use  of  subtle  canons,  quirks  of  works, 

To  think,  perceive,  to  comprehend,  turn,  love. 
To  machinate,  suspect  the  coming  ill. 
And  form  all  manner  of  contrivances. 

^sc  I  know  you  have. 

Eur.  And  introducing  facts  1020 

Of  a  domestic  kind,  such  as  we  use. 
And  live  among ;  on  this  account  I  might 
Have  been  reprov'd,  since  their  proud  consciousness 
My  art  had  reprehended ;  for  I  utter'd 
No  pompous  boasts,  nor  drew  them  from  their  senses  ; 
Nor  struck  them  with  amazement ;  feigning  Cycni, 
And  Memnons  with  the  bells  dependent  from 
Their  horses'  trappings ;  thou  shalt  know  besides, 
Both  who  were  his  disciples,  and  who  mine. 
His  were  Phormisius,  and  Megaenetus  ^ 
The  slave,  with  trumpet,  spear,  and  beard  set  off. 
With  grin  sarcastic,  like  pine-bending  Sinnis '.      1030 
Mine,  Clitophon,  and  neat  Theramenes. 

Bag.  Theramenes  ? — that  cunning  man,  and  shrewd 

botHing  of  having  adopted  the  levelling  principle  so  far  as  to  make  all  his  per- 
sonages utter  the  same  kind  of  language,  and  thus  claiming  merit  to  himself  for 
one  of  the  chief  blemishes  of  his  plays.  This  was  certainly  to  set  at  nought  the 
dramatical  principle  so  clearly  laid  down  by  florace  (ad  Pis.  114.) — 

Intererit  multum  Davusne  loquatur  antheros, 
Maturusne  senez,  an  adhuc  florente  juventa 
Fervidus. 

%  These  were  barbarous  men  of  fearful  and  truculent  aspect,  who  suffered  their 
beard  and  hair  to  grow  to  an  immense  length.  The  former,  according  to  Didymus, 
cited  by  the  Scholiast,  was  a  disciple  of  ^Eschylus. 

'  This  line  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  Aristophanes  in  framing 
conpound  epithets.  The  latter  of  these  strange  words,  aapKaffjio'TriTvoKdfiwTaf 
is  descriptive  of  the  Attic  robber,  Sinnis  slain  by  Theseus. — 

magnis  male  viribus  usus, 

Qui  poterat  curvare  trab^.  (Ovid.  Met.  vii.  440). 

N  2 
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In  all  things,  who,  if  ever  he  should  fall 
Into  misfortune,  or  be  near  to  fall, 
Slides  out  again,  no  Chian,  but  a  Coan. 

Eur.  Thus  have  I  shown  these  men  the  path  to  prudence ; 
Having  ingrafted  on  the  tragic  art 
The  powers  of  reasoning  and  consideration ;  1040 

That  they  might  know  and  thoroughly  perceive 
Both  other  things,  and  better  regulate 
Domestic  matters,  than  theyVe  done  till  now, 
And  speculating  ask,  "  How's  this  ? — Where's  that? — 
Who's  taken  it  ?" 

Bag.  Just  so,  by  all  the  gods ; 

Every  Athenian,  soon  as  he  comes  home, 
Cries  out  to  the  domestics,  and  enquires, 
"  Where  is  the  pot? — Who  eat  the  cankret's  head? — 
The  dish  I  only  bought  last  year,  is  gone. — 
Where  is  the  garlic  we  had  yesterday.^ —  1050 

Who  gnaw'd  my  olive  ?"  with  most  foolish  face 
Till  then  they  sat,  gaping  Mammacuthi", 
Or  like  MeUtidse. 

Cho.  *^  These  things  thou  seest. 

Valiant  Achilles ;"  what  then  wilt  tlum  say 
In  answer  ?  but  beware,  lest  rage  transport  thee 
Beyond  the  olives ;  for  he  hath  against  thee 
Brought  dreadful  charges ;  but  beware,  I  say, 
O  generous  man,  lest  thou  in  wrath  reply. 
Rather  make  use  of  thy  contracted  sails. 
Catching  the  wind  in  their  extremities,  1060 

Then  guide  the  vessel  more  and  more,  and  watch 
When  thou  hast  got  a  smooth  and  placid  gale. 
But  O,  thou  first  of  all  the  Greeks,  to  pile 
Words  of  great  import,  and  adorn  the  art 


■  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  Mammacuthus  and  Melitides  were  Athenians, 
laughed  at  for  their  foolish  simplicity  and  good  nature;  the  former  of  whom  was 
•atirized  in  a  comedy  of  Plato's  under  that  title.  His  words  are,  MafifiaiKovBot 
(uc)  Kai  yiiXiriirii  M  fxiopig,  SuP&XXovro'  MtXiridfiv  Bk  Thv  tvfiOri,  irapA  rb 
/liXi,  Spanheim  very  probably  conjectures  that  this  was  a  national  sobriquet  im- 
posed upon  the  Athenians,  as  our  poet  says  (sqq.  1260),  ry  KSKtivaiw  ir6\it, 
speaking  of  Athens.    Mafifiacvdo^*  /tttpbt  Kai  TtiOaXXaiovc  (Photius,  Lei.) 
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Of  tragedy,  boldly  thy  torrent  fling '. 
^sc.  My  bowels  rage  indignant  at  the  conflict. 

If  it  be  needful  that  I  answer  him. 

But  that  he  may  not  say  I*m  in  a  strait, 

Answer  me,  for  what  quality  should  we 

Adnure  a  man  who  is  poetical  ?  1070 

Eur.  For  his  dexterity  and  discipline ; 

And  that  we  make  men  better  citizens, 
^sc.  If  therefore  thou  hast  not  done  this,  but  hast 

From  good  and  noble,  render*d  them  most  base, 

What  wilt  thou  deem  thy  worthy  punishment  ? 
Bac.  To  perish — ask  not  him. 
JEsc.  Consider,  then. 

What  sort  of  men  from  me  he  had  them  first — 

If  they  were  noble,  and  four  cubits  high, 

And  not  eschewing  civil  offices, 

Nor  market  hunting,  subtle  rogues,  as  now;  1080 

But  breathing  spear,  lances,  three  crested  helmets  ", 

And  greaves,  and  souls  worthy  a  seven-fold  shield. 
Bag.  In  truth  this  evil  grows ;  he*ll  kill  me  quite. 

With  his  enumeration  of  the  helmets. 
Eur.  And  by  what  process  show'st  thou  them  so  noble  ? 
Bac.  Speak,  iEschylus — nor  be  thus  proud  and  stubborn. 
JEsc.  Making  a  drama  full  of  Mars. 
Bag.  How  nam'd  ? 

iEsc.  "  The  seven  at  Thebes,"  which  every  one  who  saw 

Burnt  eager  to  be  warlike. 
Bag.  This  by  thee 

Was  badly  done — for  thou  hast  made  the  Thebans 

t  Oappwv  T^  Kpovvbv  di^Uu    So  Juvenal,  speaking  of  the  impetuous  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  (Sat  x.  128.)— 

quern  mirabantur  Athene 

Torrentem. 

And  at  V.  9.  of  the  same  admirable  satire — 

'  torrens  dicendi  copia  multis, 
Et  sua  mortifera  est  facundia. 

"  Compare  Ovid.  Met  xiii.  2. — 

Surgit  ad  hos  clypei  Dominus  septemplius,  Ajaz. 
By  Ov/Mvg  iwrafiotiovQ — in  v.  1082,  are  meant  souls  like  that  of  Ajaz,  i.  e.  heroic. 
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Readier  for  war,  and  therefore  be  thou  beatem '    1091 

JEsc,  But  you,  too,  might  have  exercised  yourselves 
In  that,  yet  had  no  incUnation  for  it. 
Then  having  given  "The  Persae"  after  this, 
I  taught  them  all  to  pant  for  victory 
Over  their  foes,  that  best  and  fairest  deed. 

Bag.  In  truth  I  joy*d  Darius*  death  to  hear  *, 

When  straight  the  chorus  beat  their  hands  and  cried, 
lauoi ! 

JEsc.  These  are  poet's  exercises. 

For  think  how  useful  are  those  noble  bards.  1 100 

Orpheus  informed  us  of  religious  rites  ^, 

And  to  abstain  from  slaughter — while  Mussbus 

Diseases*  remedies,  and  oracles ; 

Hesiod  earth's  labours,  times  of  gathering  firuits, 

And  sowing  seed ;  but  Homer  the  divine, 

Whence  gain'd  he  honour  and  renown,  except 

By  teaching  honest  arts,  the  ranks,  great  deeds. 

Armings  of  men  ? 

Bag.  And  yet  he  could  not  teach 

The  most  insipient  Pantacles — for  he  *, 
Leading  the  pomp  of  late,  and  having  first  1 1 10 

Put  on  his  helmet,  next  would  bind  the  crest. 

JEsc,  But  many  other  brave  men  too — of  whom 

Was  Lamachus  the  hero — whence  my  mind. 

Having  been  kneaded,  form'd  the  many  deeds 

Of  the  Patroclus',  lion-minded  Teucers, 

To  rouse  each  citizen  to  emulate 

Their  prowess,  when  they  heard  the  trumpet's  call. 

But  I,  by  Jupiter,  have  drawn  no  Phaedras 

With  their  adulterous  lives,  nor  Sthenobseas, 

^  As  the  Chorus  ia  the  Persie  of  iEschylus  do  not  shout  on  hearing  the  death 
of  Darius,  but  I,  I,  j^,  i^,  di,  dl,  it  is  supposed  by  the  Scholiast  and  others,  that 
there  were  two  dramas  under  this  title,  and  that  Aristophanes  here  refers  to  the  one 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
y  Compare  Horace  (ad  Pis.  391.) — 

Sylvestres  homines  sacer  interpres  Deorum, 
Coedibus  ac  victu  faedo  deterruit  Orpheus. 
'  Some  rude  and  foolish  officer  of  the  time,  satirized  also  by  Eupolis — ELavra- 
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Nor  any  amorous  woman  that  I  know.  1 120 

Eur.  In  truth,  for  nought  of  Venus  was  in  thee. 
JE&c.  Nor  be  it — but  on  thee  and  thine  may  she' 

Sit  with  her  constant  weight ;  as  she  thyself 

Hath  also  struck. 
Bag.  By  Jove  *tis  so  indeed, 

Since  for  those  very  crimes  which  thou  hast  feigned 

'Gainst  otheit  wives,  thou  art  thyself  now  plagued. 
Eur.  And  in  what  manner  do  my  Sthenobaeas  ^ 

Injure  the  state,  O  wretched  of  mankind  ? 
JEsc,  Because  thou  hast  persuaded  generous  dames, 

The  wives  of  generous  men,  to  swallow  hemlock ; 

Reduc*d  to  shame  thro'  thy  Bellerophons.  1131 

Eur.  Have  I  not  put  together  the  true  tale 

Concerning  Phaedra  ? 
JEsc.  The  true  one,  by  Jove. 

But  it  behoves  a  poet  to  conceal 

And  not  bring  forward,  nor  display  the  ill. 

For  as  a  master  speaks  to  children,  thus 

Poets  address  th'  adults,  entirely  then 

That  which  is  useful  we  are  found  to  speak. 
Eur.  If  then  you  talk  to  us  of  Lycabettus  ^, 

And  greatness  of  Parnassian  mounts,  is  this  1 140 

To  teach  us  lessons  of  utility. 

Whom  it  behoves  to  speak  in  human  phrase? 
JEsc.  But,  O  unhappy  man,  'tis  requisite 

To  utter  words  resembling  mighty  thoughts 

And  sentiments ;  moreover,  it  is  right 

That  demigods  should  grander  diction  use. 

*  Alluding  probably  to  the  celebrated  Chorus  in  the  Medea  (627,  sq.) — 

'Eputng  vnkp  fiiv  ayav 
cXOovrcCi  ovK  fifSo^iav,  r.  r.  X. 

*  Stheoobsas,  the  wife  of  Prtetus,  king  of  Argos,  is  called  Antsa  by  Homer, 
in  the  sixth  Iliad,  165,  who  relates  her  history  as  connected  with  that  of  Bellero- 
phon  (155—202.)  at  great  length. 

*  Lycabettus  was  a  very  high  mountain  of  Attica,  as  well  as  Parnes,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  intended  here,  and  is  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  Parnassus ;  see 
the  Acharnians,  v.  329,  dvBpuKig  Utipvaooioi).  The  Scholiast,  however,  in  this 
pMMge  of  the  Frogs,  understands  the  Phocian  mount  Parnassus ;  who  remarks 
farther,  tHov  prifiara  vapawXTfOia  opitriv. 
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For  they  more  splendid  garments  use  than  we^ 
These,  when  Td  dress'd  them  nobly,  thou  hast  spoiFd. 

Eur.  Wherein  ? 

JEsc.  First  having  rob*d  the  kings  in  rags. 

That  to  mankind  they  might  seem  miserable.         1150 

Eur.  In  doing  so  have  I  committed  aught 
Of  wrong  ? 

JEsc.  *Tis  for  this  cause  no  rich  man  wishes 

To  fit  out  triremes  at  his  proper  cost. 
But  in  his  rags  envelop'd^  weeps  and  says 
He's  poor. 

Bac.  Yes,  and,  by  Ceres,  underneath 

He  wears  a  tunic  woven  from  soft  wool ; 
And  if  he  should  by  such  a  tale  deceive, 
To  the  fish-market  turns  a  longing  look**. 

JEsc.  Then  thou  hast  taught  to  exercise  the  art 
Of  wordy  prating,  and  rhetorical, 
Which  empties  the  Palsestras,  and  instructs  1 160 

Our  chattering  youths  in  base  debauchery, 
Persuading  those  who  dwell  by  the  sea-shore. 
To  contradict  their  masters ;  yet  of  old, 
When  I  was  living,  this  alone  they  knew, 
To  call  for  cakes,  and  bawl  out  "  ruppappae*." 

Bag.  Yes,  by  Apollo,  and  befoul  the  mouth 
Of  him  who  row'd  in  an  inferior  rank ', 
And  daub  with  filth  his  messmate,  then  purloin 
A  cloak  from  some  one,  having  disembark'd.  1 170 

Now  he  disputes,  nor  drives  on  any  longer, 
But  hither  sails  and  thither. 


''  irapd  Toiig  t'x^C  dvEKvyf/tv  i.  e.  rd  ixBvoirufXia,  (Schol.)  That  it,  he  longs 
to  become  a  hunter  of  market  delicacies. 

e  The  word  fia^a,  in  this  line,  is  interpreted  by  Hesychius  to  mean  cakes 
mingled  with  water  and  oil — Ruppappa  is  the  shont  of  sailors  pressing  on  their 
oars.  iTri^tyfta  vavrucbv,  irapaaKivaeriKhv  if  fraf>aiceXcti(r/uiri«6y  cwinyXiB- 
9iac  Schol.  after  Hesychius.  rb  pvirirairai,  also  denotes  the  sailors  themsehes 
(Wasps,  904),  from  p^jcoQ,  dirt, 

'  Tip  OaXdfiiKt,  In  the  Grecian  galleys  the  OoXafial,  called  likewise  BaXapuoQ 
and  BaXaftoKt^Q,  was  one  of  the  third,  or  lowest  rank  of  rowers,  near  the  holes 
through  which  the  oars  passed,  called  OaXafiia.  The  middle  rank  were  called 
(vyiroi,  and  the  upper  Bpavirai. 
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JEsc.  With  what  ills 

Is  he  not  chargeable?     Has  not  this  man 
Shown  us  procuresses,  and  such  as  breed 
Within  the  temples  ? — in  fraternal  love  * 
Mingling,  and  saying  that  **  life  is  not  life." 
Then  by  these  means  our  city's  full  of  scribes. 
And  of  buffoons,  who  still  delude  the  crowd 
With  apish  tricks :  and  no  one  now  is  able  **, 
Through  want  of  exercise,  to  bear  a  lamp.  1180 

Bac.  Not  one,  by  Jove ;  for  I've  been  almost  kilFd 
At  the  Panathenaic  games  with  laughter, 
When  some  slow  fellow  stoop'd  as  he  ran  on. 
Pale,  fat,  outstripp'd,  and  making  gestures  strange  ; 
And  then  the  crowd,  who  haunt  the  Ceramicus 
Within  the  gates,  struck  him  upon  the  stomach. 
Ribs,  sides,  posteriors,  while  in  beaten  plight 
In  terror,  puffing  out  the  lamp,  he  fled. 
Chorus.  An  action  of  exceeding  might. 

Great  struggle  and  tremendous  fight, 

Comes  on — 'Twere  then  an  arduous  deed         1 190 

To  judge  how  will  the  strife  succeed ; 

When  this  man  presses  on  with  force. 

And  that  can  urge  his  backward  course. 

Pressing  with  firmness  'gainst  his  foe ; 

But  deal  not  one  continuous  blow ; 


t  These  lines  allude  to  the  story  of  Caoace  and  Maxarens,  children  of  JEoIum 
(see  ▼.  850.) » auM?  the  contradictory  saying  that  lift  is  not  life,  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  is  part  of  a  fragment  of  Uie  tragedy  of  Phryxus. — 

rig  ^  olStv  ei  t6  ^ijv  fily  lori  carOaveTv, 
rb  KarOavtiv  di  ^^y. 

The  same  commentator  also  alludes  to  the  nurse's  pathetic  speech  in  the  Hippdy- 
tas  (t.  191,  sqq.) 

^  It  was  customary  at  Athens  to  appoint  persons  to  bear  lamps  at  the  Prome- 
thean,  Vulcanian,  and  Panothenaean  games;  and  presidents  of  those  festivals 
called  gymruniarehs^  On  these  occasions  they  contended  who  could  bear  the 
torches  of  the  greatest  size  in  the  course,  and  the  contest  was  called  Xa/iiradov%(a. 
There  aeema  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  and  beauty  in  the  use  of  the  word  dyvfi^ 
waaia  in  this  passage,  which  exhibits  in  a  very  clear  light  the  truly  patriotic  feel- 
inga  by  which  Aristophanes  was  actuated  in  his  censures  of  the  corrupt  maniierB  of 
his  time. 


•  «*>- 
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For  there  is  many  another  way 
To  manage  this  sophistic  fray, 
And  all  the  subjects  of  dispute 
Both  old  and  new,  tell,  urge,  refute,  1200 

And  show  your  subtle  wisdom's  fruit. 
But  if  'tis  this  excites  your  fear. 
That  want  of  learning  should  appear, 
Among  your  ranks,  spectators,  here, 
Who  such  refinements  cannot  know, 
Dread  ye  not  this,  for  *tis  no  longer  so, 
For  they  are  practis'd  in  his  book. 
Each  may  for  wisdom's  maxims  look. 
Besides  their  natures  ever  keen. 
Have  with  fresh  vigour  sharpened  been:  1210 

Fear  nothing  then,  but  all  revise 
For  the  spectators*  sake,  since  they  are  wise. 
Eur.  And  truly  to  thy  prologues  111  advert; 
That  in  the  earliest  part  of  tragedy 
I  may  examine  first  this  clever  poet. 
For  in  describing  things  he  was  not  clear. 
Bag.  And  which  wilt  thou  examine  ? 
Eur.  Very  many — 

Recite  me  first  that  from  the  Orestea  *. 
Bac.  Now  silence,  every  man — speak  iSschylus. 
iEsc.  "  O  subterranean  Mercury,  whose  eye  ^  12^ 

Views  Qur  paternal  empire,  at  my  prayer 
Become  thou  a  preserver  and  ally ; 
For  to  this  land  I  come,  and  I  return." 
Bac.  Hast  thou  with  these  words  any  fault  to  find  ? 
Eur.  More  than  a  dozen. 

/Esc.  Yet  the  whole  of  these 

Are  only  three  \ 

*  This  constituted  a  tetralogy  consistiDg  of  three  tragedies  on  the  history  of 
Orestes — the  Agamemnon,  (.'hoephors,  and  Eumenides.  together  with  the  Pro- 
teus, a  satirical  drama. 

•^  'Epfifi  x^^^t  trarptf'  Irrorrnviav  Kparrj.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Choephors  of  /Bschylus,  preserved  by  Aristophanes,  and  restored  in  Stanley's  edi- 
tion ;  the  prologue  to  which  play  is  spoken  by  Orestes  at  the  tomb  of  his  father 
Agamemnon. 

*  This  line,  commonly  attributed  to  Bacchus,  is,  I  think,  rightly  given  by  J. 
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Eur.  And  every  one  of  them 

*  Has  twenty  faults. 

Bag.  I  charge  thee,  iSschylus, 

To  hold  thy  tongue — if  not,  thou  shalt  appear 

More  than  in  three  iambics  to  be  faulty. 
JEsc,  To  him  must  I  be  silent  ? 
Bag.  If  at  least  1280 

You  would  obey  me. 
Eur.  For  it  is  amazing 

How  much  he  blunder'd  from  the  very  first. 
iEsc.  Thou  seest  that  thou  art  trifling. 
Bag.  But  to  me 

That  matters  not. 
Mac.  How  say  you  that  I  err? 

Eur.  Again  repeat  the  words  from  the  beginning. 
iEsc.  "  O  subterranean  Mercury,  whose  eye 

Views  our  paternal  empire." 
Eur.  Is  not  this 

Said  by  Orestes,  at  the  sepulchre 

Of  his  dead  father  ? 
iEsG.  I  affirm  nought  else. 

Eur.  Declared  he  then  that  Mercury  beheld  1240 

What  time  his  father,  by  a  female  hand. 

Through  secret  arts,  was  slain  ? 
Bag.  He  meant  not  him  ; 

But  Mercury,  the  serviceable  god  ", 

Him  by  the  subterranean  name  addressed. 

And  prov'd  it  by  asserting  that  he  had 

Inherited  this  office  from  his  sire. 


it  to  iEschylus,  whose  inten-uption  of  Euripides  is  reprehended  by  Bacchns 
in  the  next  verse  but  one ;  which  could  have  no  meaning,  if  i£schylus  had  not  in- 
terposed just  before  with  some  objection.  Invernizius  follows  the  common  edi- 
tions, in  giving  the  line  to  Bacchus. 

"  ov  dfJT  iKtivoVt  dXXd  rbv  'Epiovviov 
'Epjifiv 

This  is  an  epithet  given  to  Mercury  by  Homer  (II.  V.  72 ;  Q'.  360.  440.  457.),  of 
the  same  signification  with  ^cyoXtu^eX^c*  Dindorf  observes  on  this  passage, 
"  Tfiivwv  ytpac  non  est  terrestre  raunus,  nee  x'^ovioc  terre»trii  ut  redditur,  sed, 
quod  ad  inferos  pertinet — unde  lepide  Bacchus  eum  dicit  a  patre  accepisse  manr. 
vespilloiiis."  (rvfi^Q^pvxov), 
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Eur.  Still  more  tlian  I  imagin'd  thou  hast  err'd — 

For  if  he  holds  this  subterranean  office 

As  a  paternal  gift — 
Bac.  Thus  would  he  be 

A  mere  gravedigger  on  the  father's  side.  1 250 

JEsc.  Bacchus,  thou  drinkest  no  well-flavour'd  wine. 
Bac.  Repeat  another — and  thou  [to  Euripiiiesl  mark  the 

faults. 
^sc.  "  I  pray  thee  be  my  saviour  and  ally, 

For  to  this  land  I  come  and  I  return." 
Eur.  Wise  iEschylus  has  said  the  same  thing  twice. 
Bac.  How  twice? 
Eur.  Attend ;  and  I  will  show — He  says, 

"  For  to  this  land  I  come  and  I  return"." 

"  I  come,"  and  "  I  return,"  are  just  the  same. 
Bac.  By  Jupiter,  it  is  as  if  some  one 

Should  to  his  neighbours  say,  *'  Lend  me  a  trough, 

Or  if  thou  wilt,  a  flour  hutch." 
JEsc.  This  is  not  1261 

In  truth  the  same,  O  thou  vain  babbling  fool ; 

But  'tis  a  verse  of  the  most  excellent. 
Bac.  How  so  ?  instruct  me  why  thou  sayest  this, 
^sc.  He  to  the  land  may  come  who  has  a  country. 

For  he  returns  without  calamity. 

But  he  that's  banish'd  from  his  native  land, 

Comes,  and  returns  again. 
Bac.  Well,  by  Apollo, 

What  sayest  thou,  Euripides  ? 
Eur.  I  say 

Orestes  to  his  home  did  not  return. 

For  he  came  secretly  without  the  leave  1270 

Of  those  in  power. 
Bac.  'Tis  well,  by  Mercury ; 

"  This  passage  is  cited  and  commentated  upon  by  A.  Gellius  (Noct.  Attic, 
xiii.  24.)  among  the  instances  of  words  being  used  to  express  the  same  idea. 
Bninck  says,  Perperam  vulgo  fficciv  manifesto  errore.  In  mea,  bonft  syntaxi  sed 
pessum  dato  metro,  scriptum — est,  iJKiiv  ^  ravrSv  iort  rtf  KaripxiffOai*  A.  Gel- 
lius quotes  the  line  as  it  stands  in  Aristophanes — 

iiK(a  ydp  il^  y^v  ^i|<ri  Kai  Kanpxonai, 
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But  what  thou  mean'st  I  do  not  comprehend* 
Eur.  Despatch  another,  then. 
Bag.  Come,  i^schylus. 

Despatch — and  as  for  thee,  look  to  the  faults. 

[to  Euripides, 
JEsc.  "  Upon  this  summit  of  the  tomb  I  call 

On  theCj  my  sire^  to  listen  and  to  hear.'* 
Eur.  Again  he  speaks  another  word  twice  over — 

**  Listen  and  hear" — most  clearly  they  are  one. 
Bag.  For  he  was  speaking  to  the  dead,  O  wretch. 

Whom  not  a  trivial  invocation  reaches  ^  1280 

^sG.  And  how  mad'st  thou  thy  prologues  ? 
Eur.  I  will  tell— 

And  should  I  chance  to  say  the  same  thing  twice. 

Or  thou  perceive  a  foisting  in  of  words 

Incongruous,  then  abhor  me. 
Bag.  Come,  recite. 

For  this  is  not  my  province ;  but  to  hear 

Whether  thy  prologues  be  correct  in  phrase. 
Eur.  "  A  happy  man  at  first  was  CBdipus  p." 
iEsG.  Not  so,  by  Jove,  but  of  unhappy  kind ; 

Of  whom,  before  his  birth,  Apollo  said"* 

That  he  should  slay  his  sire,  how  then  was  he        1290 

At  first  a  happy  man  ? 
Eur.  Then  instantly 

Of  mortals  the  most  wretched  he  became. 

*  This  line  protMibly  refers  to  the  coinpellation  of  the  dead  three  severai  times  by 
Ulysief  (ap.  Horn.  Od.  I'.  65.)*  whose  ships  coald  not  be  induced  to  move  befose 
be  had  thrice  invoked  the  shades  of  his  companions  who  perished  on  the  plains, 
subdued  by  the  Cicones.  So  ^neas,  after  having  seen  the  slaughtered  Deiphobus 
m  the  infernal  shfides,  sayi. 

Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhoeteo  in  litore  inanem 

Constitui,  et  magD&  Manes  ter  voce  vocavi.  (JEn,  vi.  505.) 

Compare  also  Theocritus  (Id.  xziii.  44.) — 

rAv  dfrficy,  rSii  fioi  rpig  Irrdvoav,  &  0iXf,  Kiioac  (See  Spaoh.) 
.£schylus  afterwards  retorts  this  charge  in  the  Phcenisss  (1371.) — 

Sufffiit  ffTpaTfiyut  Kcu  SiirXut  j7rpari|Xicra. 

P  This  line,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  the  beginning  of  the  Antigone  of  Eu- 
ripidea. 
^  See  the  Phoenisse,  1611,  sqq. — &  fiolp,  dr  dpx^S  *»(  h'  ^vfaq  &B\mv, 
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^sc.  By  Jupiter,  not  so — he  never  ceas'd. 

For  how  ?  when  they,  as  soon  as  he  was  bom, 

In  winter-time,  exposed  hnn  in  a  pitcher. 

For  fear,  if  he  were  bred,  he  should  become 

His  father's  murderer ;  then  to  his  great  loss 

He  went  to  Polybus  with  swelling  feet  ^ 

Then  married  an  old  dame,  himself  a  youth, 

Who  was  besides  his  mother;  after  that  1300 

Himself  he  blinded. 

Bac.  Truly  he  was  happy. 

Fighting  at  least  with  Erasinides ". 

Eur.  Thou  triflest — but  good  prologues  I  compose. 

iEsc.  And  yet,  by  Jupiter,  I  will  not  pull 

Each  verse  of  thine  into  its  separate  words. 
But  from  the  oil  flask  will  thy  prologues  spoil. 

Eur.  Thou  from  the  oil  flask  mine  ? 

JEsc.  From  one  alone. 

For  thou  composest  them  in  such  a  manner. 
That  everything  may  fit  in,  fleece,  oil  cruet. 
Or  little  sack,  in  your  iambic  lines.  1310 

rU  show  it  straight. 

Eur.  You'll  show  it,  do  you  say  ? 

JEsc.  I  will,  I  say. 

Bag.  And  now  you  must  recite. 

Eur.  "  Egyptus,  as  the  tale  goes  everywhere  *, 
With  all  his  fifty  sons  on  board  of  ship. 
Approaching  Argos" — 

JEsc,  His  oil  cruet  lost. 

Eur.  What  thing  is  this  ?  will  he  not  weep  for  it  ? 

Bac.  Recite  for  him  another  prologue  now. 

That  he  again  may  make  his  observations. 

r  oi^wv  rw  irSdt.    Hence  the  name  (Edipus. 

*  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  he  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  generals  who 
fonght  at  Argiouss,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  war ;  and  was,  according  to 
Philochonis,  put  to  death  after  the  battle  with  Thrasyllus,  Pericles,  Aristocrates, 
and  Diomedon,  because  they  had  not  procured  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  such  as  fell 
in  that  engagement.    See  Xenoph.  Mem.  I.  i.  18,  and  Ernesti's  note. 

*  lliia  line  is  the  beginning  of  the  Archelaus  of  Euripides,  says  the  Scholiast. 
It  is  given  by  Musgrave  as  the  first  of  the  thirty- three  fragments  of  that  tragedy 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
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Eur.  '*  Bacchus,  who  with  his  thyrsi  and  fawn-skins*    1320 

Bedeck'd,  by  torch-light  on  Parnassus  bounds. 

Heading  the  dancers" — 
i^sc.  His  oil  cruet  lost. 

Bag.  Ah  me,  we're  struck  again  by  the  oil  cruet. 
Eur.  But  it  will  give  no  trouble  more — for  he 

To  this  next  prologue  shall  not  tack  the  cruet. 

"  'Tis  not  for  man  in  all  things  to  be  blest*; 

For  either  nobly  born  he  has  no  substance, 

Or  if  ignobly" — 
JEsc.  His  oil-cruet  lost. 

Bag.  Euripides. 
Eur.  What  is't  ? 

Bac.  You  must  strike  sail', 

As  it  appears  to  me;  for  this  oil  cruet  "      1330 

Will  blow  a  mighty  whirlwind. 
Eur.  Not,  by  Ceres, 

Should  I  regard  it,  for  this  presently 

Will  be  cut  out  from  him. 
Bag.  Come  now,  recite 

Another,  and  abstain  from  the  oil  cruet. 
Eur.  "  When  the  Sidonian  city  Cadmus  left". 

Son  of  Agenor" — 
i^sG.  His  oil  cruet  lost. 

Bag.  Good  friend,  buy  off  the  oil  cruet,  for  fear 

It  should  the  ruin  of  our  prologues  prove. 

Eur.  What  ?  should  I  buy  it  of  him  ? 

Bag.  If  at  least 

You  are  by  me  persuaded. 

"  The  opening  of  Euripides'  Hypsiphyle.  See  also  the  Bacchs,  v.  115. 306; 
Iphigenia  in  Taurus,  1243  ;  and  the  Clouds,  603. 

*  This  verse  begins  the  Stlienobaea  of  Euripides. 

'  v^trBai  fioi  SoKtXg.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  editions  in  general,  and  that  of 
Invernizius.  I  have  however  adopted  the  emendation  of  Kuster  and  J.  Seager 
(^oKcr)  which  appears  to  me  far  preferable  to  the  other.  See  the  Classical  Jour- 
nal (iii.  p.  503.)  The  latter  learned  critic  renders  the  words  **  I  advise  you  to 
lower  your  sails."    Cf.  v.  997,  etc. 

'  According  to  the  Scholiast,  this  is  the  opening  of  the  second  Fhryzus,  who 
gives  at  length  the  oracle  in  eighteen  hexameters,  delivered  to  Cadmus,  as  well  as 
the  remaining  hemistich  of  the  second  line — ticer  ic  3^/3i?C  iri^ov.  See  also  th* 
PhoenissjB,  5,  6. 
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Eur.  No»  in  truth;  1340 

For  I  have  many  prologues  to  recite, 

To  which  he  cannot  tack  the  cruet  on. 

**  Tantalean  Pelops  with  swiil-footed  steeds* 

Coursing  to  Pisa" — 
^sc.  His  oil  cruet  lost. 

Bac.  Thou  8ee*st  again  he's  tack'd  the  cruet  on. 

But  friend,  do  sell  it  now  at  any  price, 

For  you  may  buy  one  for  an  obolus, 

Entirely  new  and  good. 
Eur.  By  Jupiter, 

Not  yet,  at  least,  for  still  I've  many  more ; 

"  CEneus  erst  from  his  farm''" — 
^sc.  His  oil  cruet  lost*    1350 

Eur.  Permit  me  first  to  utter  the  whole  line. 

**  CEneus  erst  from  his  farm  rich  harvest  reaping. 

Offering  the  first-fruits" — 
iEsc.  His  oil  cruet  lost. 

Bag.  As  he  was  offering  ?  who  took  them  off? 
Eur.  Leave  that,  my  friend,  for  he  must  speak  to  this. 

'^  Jove,  as  by  Truth  herself  has  been  declar'd^ 
Bag.  He  will  destroy  thee  in  this  argument, 

By  constant  saying,  '^  His  oil  cruet  lost." 

For  this  sticks  to  thy  prologues,  like  the  figs^ 

Upon  thine  eyes ;  but  to  his  lyric  strains  1360 

Turn,  by  the  gods.  « 

Eur.  And  I  can  show  him  too 

A  bad  and  tautological  ode  maker. 
Chorus.  What  deed  will  erst  ensue  ?  my  mind 
Each  anxious  thought  employs  to  find 
What  reprehension  he  can  bring 
To  one,  who  on  the  lyric  string. 


*  Thit  U  the  opening  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  of  Euripides. 

^  This  hemiitich  is  from  the  Meleager  of  Euripides  (Fragm.  i.  ap.  Musgr.),  the 
remaining  half  of  the  line,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  being  oitK  iBvotv  'Aprl/u^c. 
c  This  is  the  opening  of  Melanippe  the  Wise ;  (see  the  Scholiast). 

*  In  illostration  of  this  passage,  Jul.  Pollux  says,  'Aptoro^avifc  ^^«  frvKa  rd  Iv 
TtiiQ  6^06XfioiQ,  IfXjci}  Xsya  (vol.  i.  p.  185.  ed.  Hemsterh.)  de  morbis  oculomm.— 
mniviwbv  ik,  rbv  ifiviptis  pkknovra. 


■f 
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Hath  chanted  more  and  sweeter  lays 

Than  any  of  the  present  days. 

I  wonder  how  he  e'er  can  blame 

In  aught  this  tragic  monarch's  name,  1370 

And  fear  for  him  pervades  my  frame. 

ACT  V.    SCENE  H. 

Bacchus,  Euripides,  ^Eschylus. 

Eur.  Lays  altogether  wondrous !     As  th'  event* 

Will  soon  declare — for  all  his  melodies 

ril  shorten  into  one. 
Bac.  And  I  in  truth 

Will  take  my  calculus  and  reckon  them. 

[Some  one  plays  an  air  on  the  double  fltde. 
Eur.  **  Phthian  Achilles,  wherefore,  when  thou  hearest' 

The  sound  of  slaughtered  men,  comest  thou  not 

To  succour,  which  may  remedy  the  toil  ? 

We  honour  our  forefather  Mercury  *, 

A  race  about  the  marsh — comest  thou  not  1380 

To  succour,  which  may  remedy  the  toil?" 
Bag.  Here,  iEschylus  are  two-fold  toils  for  thee. 
Eur.  "  Most  glorious  of  the  Greeks,  from  Atreus  sprung, 

Who  rulest  many  subjects,  learn  of  me — 

Thou  comest  not  to  aid  toiPs  remedy." 
Bac.  O  iEschylus,  here's  a  third  toil  for  thee. 
Eur.  "  Silence !  the  priests  are  ready  now  to  open  *" 

Diana's  temple — and  thou  comest  not 

To  succour,  which  may  remedy  the  toils." 

«  iiiUi  dti  raxa'  scil.  To(fpyov,  as  in  the  Lysistrata,  v.  370.  Toipyov  r&x 
avrh  dti^ii. 

'  The  first  two  lines  of  this  ridiculous  cento  are  from  the  Myrmidons  of  Achilles, 
according  to  the  Scholiast  (Fragm.  iv.  ap.  Butler)  ;  the  latter  of  the  two, 

ItlKOTTOv  oh  "jrtKaBiiQ  Itt  ctpuydv  ; 

is  repeated  by  Euripides  nearly  as  often  as  the  annoying  \riKv9iov  &int»Ki(rtv  by 
iEschylus,  to  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  retort  courteous. 

ff  This  passage,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  from  the  Psychagogi  of  iEschylus, 
(ii.  apud  Butler). 

*>  Strangely  rendered  by  Bergler,  Bona  verba  dicite,  apiarii.  The  fteX((r<yoy6- 
/iot  were  the  presidents  of  the  Melissae,  or  priestesses  of  Diana ;  women  who  mi- 

VOL.  I.  O 
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"  'Tie  in  my  power  tinvoke  the  prosperous  strength  * 
Of  holy  men — and  thou  approachest  not  1391 


To  succour  which  may  remedy  the  toils." 
Bac.  King  Jupiter !  what  heaps  of  ioils  are  here ! 
Fain  would  I  to  the  bath — for  my  veins  swell 
Under  the  toils. 
Eur.  Not  yet,  at  least,  until 

You  shall  have  heard  the  stationary  course  ^ 
Of  melodies  fram'd  from  the  harper  s  strains. 
Bac  Come  now,  despatch,  and  tack  not  on  the  toil, 
Eur.  How  the  twin  might  of  Hellas*  youthful  kings* 

Phlattothrattophlattothrat.  1 400 

The  fatal  sphinx,  that  ruling  bitch,  he  brings 

Phlattothrattophlattothrat 
Th'  impetuous  bird,  with  spear  and  active  hand 

Phlattothrattophlattothrat 
Rushes  among  the  dogs'  air — wandering  band, 

Phlattothrattophlattothrat 
To  Ajax'  part  inclining — 
Phlattothrattophlattothrat. 

nistered  io  the  temple,  and  uttered  the  oracles  of  the  goddess.  Compare  Pindar 
(P.  iv.  106.)— 

■  fAe\i<T<Tac 
AeX^i^oc  avTOfjMTtft  iccXa^y, 

and  the  note  on  that  passage  in  my  version.  Also  Frag,  incert.  clxxz.,  and  Heyne*^ 
erudite  annotation.  The  priestesses  were  so  named  from  Melissa,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Crete. 

*  This  is  from  the  Agamemnon  (v.  104.),  where,  however,  the  common  reading 
is  hBiov — which,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  Asclepiades  changed  into  (S<tiov — for 
what  reason  docs  not  appear,  nor  why  Bbthe  should  alter  the  words  hBiov  Kpdro^ 

into  6<ri5icparoc> 

^  That  is,  the  araffifiov  fikXag,  which  the  choral  band  sing  in  an  erect  posture. 

*  This  and  the  following  lines  uttered  by  Euripides,  consist  of  a  string  or  parody 
of  various  unconnected  choral  odes  composed  by  i^schylus,  and  to  be  found  in 
his  different  dramas,  particularly  the  Agamemnon  (v.  109.)  and  the  Sphinx.  By 
Helloi*  youthful  kings,  are  meant  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus — the  dog$*  air  ican- 
dering  band,  iTafiaig  KVffiv  aipoipoiroig,  are  interpreted  by  the  Scholiast  to  mean 
ravaging  eagles,  apiraKTiKolg  deroTc.  The  rb  ^XaTToOpaTo^XarTodpar,  which 
occurs  in  each  alternate  line,  appears  to  be  made  use  of  as  it  is  drawn  out  to  the 
length  of  a  rope,  and  compounded  of  the  woid  ^Xiuic*  ^Xovc  a  buUrush,  growing 
on  the  marshy  plain  of  Marathon,  where  i£schylus  fought  with  distinguished  va- 
lour. Hence  the  question  of  Bacchus  after  hearing  this  unconnected  rhapsody, 
V.  1410,  1. 
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Bac.  What  is  this  Phlattothrat ? — from  Marathon? 

Whence  hast  thou  gathered  these  rope-maker's  lays  ? 
JEsc.  But  these  fair  strains  from  a  fair  source  I  brought. 

Lest  I  might  seem  to  crop  in  tlie  same  place  1412 

The  Muses'  hallow'd  mead  with  Phrynichus  °. 

While  he  from  every  harlot  brings  his  strains, 

Meletus'  airs  for  Carian  flutes  ^ ; 

Funeral  and  orchestral  melodies, 

As  shall  be  manifested  presently. 

Let  some  one  bring  the  lyre— and  yet  what  need 

Of  lyre  to  this  man?     Where  is  she  who  plays" 

With  tiles  instead  of  cymbals? — hither  come,         1420 

Muse  of  Euripides,  to  whom  these  lays 

Are  a  fit  offering. 
Bag.  lias  not  e'er  this  muse  p 

Wanton'd  in  Lesbian  fashion?  has  she  not? 
JEsc.  **  Halcyons,  that  near  the  sea's  e'erflowing  waves  **, 

■  By  PhryDichus  is  here  meant  not  the  tragic,  but  the  lyric  poet,  of  that  name, 
who  appears  to  have  drawn  his  ideas  from  the  store  of  those  of  greater  antiquity 
than  himself.  The  reader  may  call  to  mind  the  elegant  comparison  of  this  poet 
with  a  bee  (Birds,  747.) 

■  This  name  is  variously  written,  McXirov,  MtX^rov,  MeX^rov,  the  last  of 
which  is  approved  by  Bentley  (see  v.  989.)  The  inhabitants  of  Caria,  Mysia,  and 
Fhrygia,  were  ranked  by  the  ancients  among  the  fiapPap6^vot. 

®  Didymus  on  this  passage,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  says  that  oyster  sheila 
and  similar  substances  were  occasionally  used  instead  of  cymbals,  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  dancers.  Our  author  by  this  allusion,  intends  to  reflect  on  Euri- 
pides  UtQ  KOKbv  fllXOTTOlOV. 

P  The  Lesbians  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  and  luxurious  manners  ;  hence 
the  verb  XctrjSta^etv.  The  next  line,  "  Halcyons  who  near  the  sea's  e'erflowing 
waves,"  tog^ether  with  the  rest  of  that  choral  monody,  is  a  cutting  satire  in  imita- 
tion of  the  episodical  and  disjointed  style  of  the  odes  of  Euripides. 

4  The  opening  of  this  mock-heroic  imitation  of  the  choral  chaunts  of  Euripides 
is,  as  Bergler  very  probably  conjectures,  taken  from  that  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tau- 
ris  (q^t  in  AuUde,  as  the  Scholiast  erroneously  quotes)  beginning  at  v.  1090 — 

opvic,  a  irapd  tciq  irtrplvaQ 
irdvTov  Siipadag,  *A\KVuty, 

The  remainder  is  a  cento  parodied  from  various  passages  in  the  Chorusses  of  that 
beautiful,  though  desultory  tragic  poet,  whose  account  of  Hecuba's  Dream  (v.  69, 
sqq.  ed.  Pors.)  appears  to  have  been  the  particular  object  of  the  irony  of  our  inimit- 
able parodist.    The  passage  beginning  (v.  1327.) — 

&  "SvKrbc  KiXaive^ftat^g 
'Op0va. 

o  2 
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Sing  as  ye  tinge  your  wings  in  dewy  showers; 
And  ye  that  round  the  coigns  beneath  the  roof, 
Re-re-re-re-revolve  in  phalanxes. 
As  with  the  fingers  stretch'd  the  fine  spun  threads, 
Cares  of  the  vocal  shuttle^ — wherq  the  dolphin, 
Fond  of  the  pipe  around  the  azure  prows,  1430 

Bounded  along  his  course  oracular. 
Joy  of  the  fertile  vine,  whose  tendrils  bear 
The  labour-easing  grape — Cast,  O  my  child. 
Thine  arms  around  me — seest  thou  this  foot  ? 
Bag.  I  do. 

^sc.  What  then  ? — and  see'st  thou  this  ? 

Bag.  I  do. 

iSsc.  When  thou  art  author  of  such  lines  as  these, 
Dost  dare  to  criticise  my  melodies — 
Thou,  imitating  in  thy  melodies 
Cyrene's  dozen  figures"? — These  are  thine, 
Yet  will  I  character  thy  monodies : —  1440 

'^  O  night  of  black  and  cloudy  hue, 
What  hapless  vision  meets  my  view, 

Unreal  minister  of  hell ; 
Sent  from  those  realms  where  shadows  dwell ; 
With  visage  dreadful  to  behold 
Whose  form  black  funeral  weeds  enfold ; 
Death  threatens  from  thy  blood-shot  eyes. 
And  talons  of  enormous  size. 
The  lamp  then  ye  attendants  light. 

And  in  your  heated  pitchers  bring*  1450 

The  produce  of  the  dewy  spring, 

'  KtpKiioc  dovdov  fieXirac.    So  Virgil  (G.  i.  294.) — 

Interea,  longom  cantu  solatu  laborem, 

Ai^uto  conjunx  percurrit  pectine  telas. 
Which  lines  contain  the  double  reason  for  giving  to  this  necessary  implement  of 
good  housewifely  the  epithet  vocal,     Brunck  also  compares  Leonidas,  Tarent. 
Epig.  a.— 

KipKida.  d*  iviroiriTov,  Ariiopa  rdv  Iv  IpiOotg, 

*  From  the  Hypsipyle  of  Euripides,  (Scholiast.) 

*  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients,  when  alarmed  by  any  vision  or  omen,  to 
avert  the  calamity  with  which  it  threatened  them  by  undergoing  ablution,  either 
in  the  tea  or  in  river  water.  Brunck  and  Bergler,  in  their  notes  on  this  passage, 
bring  Ttrioui  examples  of  this  superstition. 
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To  cleanse  me  from  this  fatal  sight, 

O  thou  sea-god,  'tis  here — O  ye, 

These  prodigies,  domestics,  see  ; 

Glyce  hath  snatch*d  my  cock  away 

And  now  has  vanished  with  her  prey ; 

Nymphs  born  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 

O  Manias  sieze  the  robber,  thou — 

I,  wretched  woman,  chanc'd  to  be 

Intent  upon  my  houscMrifery,  1460 

Turn,  turn,  turn — turning  in  my  hands  the  thread 

Around  the  well-fiird  distaff  spread ; 

That  I  at  shadowy  dawn  might  bear 

My  cloth  to  mart,  and  sell  it  there ; 
While  he  on  lightest  plume  flew,  flew  into  the  air, 
Griefs,  griefs  he  left  to  me — and  wretched  I 

Shed  copious  tear  drops  from  my  eye. 

O  Cretans,  born  on  Ida's  height  % 

Assume  your  bows  and  aid  my  right — 
Move  your  legs  quickly  and  the  house  surround,   1470 

And  let  the  huntress  maid,  Diana  fair, 
Be  with  her  dogs  throughout  the  mansion  found ; 

And  thou  who  hast  the  double  torches'  glare, 
At  Glyce's  dome,  O  Hecat',  child  of  Jove, 
Appear,  that  entering,  I  the  furtive  deed  may  prove.** 
Bac.  Cease  from  your  lays  now. 
JEsc,  I,  too,  have  enough ; 

For  I  desire  to  bring  him  to  the  scale. 
Which  only  will  decide  bur  poetry ; 
Since  by  the  weight  of  diction  it  shall  prove  us. 
Bac.  Come  hither  now,  at  least  if  I  must  weigh  1480 

The  art  of  men  poetical  like  cheese. 
Cho.  Laborious  are  the  wise — for  this  fresh  wonder, 
Teeming  with  novelty,  what  other  man 
Would  have  devis'd  ? — By  Jupiter,  had  I 
By  any  of  the  common  folk  been  told, 
I  should  not  have  believ'd,  but  thought  he  jested. 

"  This  and  the  next  verge  are,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  from  the  Cretans  of 
Euripides. 
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SCENE  III. 

A  huge  pair  of  scales  is  brought  on  the  stage, 

Bac.  Come  now,  and  both  stand  near  the  scales. 

JEsc.  &  Eur.  Behold. 

Bac.  And  as  you  grasp  them  each  recite  a  verse, 

Nor  leave  off  till  I  call  out  "  cuckoo"  to  you". 
JEsc.  &  Eur.  We  hold  them. 

Bac.  Speak  a  word  now  to  the  scale. 

Eur.  "  Ah!  had  the  vessel  Argos  not  flown  through \" 
JEsc.  "  River  Sperchius,  and  ox-feeding  pastures."         1492 
Bac  Cuckoo — ^leave  off— this  line  of  his  descends 

Much  lower. 
Eur.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 

Bac  Because  like  wool-sellers  he  hath  brought  in^ 

A  river,  making  this  his  diction  moist, 

As  they  their  fleeces — but  thou  introducest 

A  winged  word. 
Eur.  Then  let  him  say  some  other, 

And  weigh  it  in  the  balance  opposite. 
Bac  Seize  it  again  now. 
JEsc.  &  Eur.  So  we  do. 

Bac  Recite.  1500 

Eur.  **  Speech  is  the  only  temple  of  persuasion"." 
JEsc.  "  For  Death's  the  only  god  who  loves  not  gifts — " 
Bac  Desist,  desist;  his  scale  again  dechnes. 

For  he  hath  put  in  death,  of  ills  the  heaviest. 
Eur.  And  I  persuasion,  the  best  word  that's  spoken. 
Bag.  Yet  is  persuasion  Ught,  and  has  no  mind. 

■  irf>2v  &v  iyut  (t0c3v  KOKKvoia.  The  word  kokkvZuv  is  again  used  ia  the  £c- 
cletiazuuB  (v.  31.),  applied  to  the  proclaiming  voice  of  the  herald  cock  : — 

rffAHv  irpoffidvTittv  itvrepov  KiKOKKVKtv. 

'  This  is  the  first  line  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  as  the  next  is,  according  to 
the  Scholiast,  from  the  Philoctetes  of  i^schylus. 

J  As  those  who  sell  fleeces  steep  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  heavy  in  the 
scale. 

■  This  beaatifal  line  is  from  the  Antigone  of  Euripides ;  and  that  which  follows 
is  from  the  Niobe  of  iEschylus  (Fragm.  v.  apud  Butler). 
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But  seek  some  other  of  a  heavier  weight, 
Such  as  may  draw  it  to  thee,  strong  and  great. 

Eur.  Come,  where  is  such  a  one  that  I  may  speak  it  ? 

Bac.  "Achilles  on  the  dice  threw  two  and  four*:"  1510 

Recite,  since  this  is  the  last  time  of  weighing. 

Eur.  "  And  in  his  right  seiz'd  wood  of  iron  weight." 

JEsc.  "  For  there  was  car  on  car,  and  corpse  on  corpse." 

Bac.  Now  too  he  hath  deceived  thee. 

Eur.  In  what  manner? 

Bac.  Two  cars  he  hath  brought  in,  and  two  dead  bodies. 
Whom  not  five  score  of  Egypt's  sons  could  raise. 

JEsc,  Let  him  contend  with  me  no  more  for  words, 
But  having  first  ascended  in  the  scale, 
Himself,  his  sons,  wife,  and  Cephisophon, 
Sit  down ;  and  take  with  him  his  books  as  well ;     1520 
While  I  will  only  say  two  words  of  mine. 

Bag.  My  friends,  I  will  not  be  their  arbitrator, — 
Unwilling  to  incur  the  hate  of  either. 
For  this  one  I  deem  wise,  and  t*other  charms  me. 


ACT  V.     SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Pluto. 

Plu.  Thou  wilt  do  nothing  then  for  which  thou  earnest  ? 

Bac.  But  if  I  judge  ? 

Plu.  Take  one  and  go  away. 

Whiche'er  thou  choosest,  that  thy  coming  hither 

Be  not  in  vain. 
Bac.  May  the  gods  prosper  thee ! 

Come  hearken  to  me  here — I  have  come  down 

To  seek  a  poet. 
Eur.  For  what  purpose  ? 

*  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Aristarchus  asserted  this  line  to  be  from  the  Tele- 
phus  (Fragm.  iv.  ap.  Musgr.) — 

B«/3Xi}k'  'A^iXXc^c  ^^o  cvj3it»  xai  Tkrrapa. 
Others  say  that  it  was  from  the  Myrmidons,  who  are  introduced  playing  at  diet. 
The  wood  of  iron  weight  is  from  the  Meleager,  and  the  next  line  from  the  Glaucus 
Potnisus  of  ili^schylus. 
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Bac.  Tliat  1530 

The  city  when  preserv'd  may  lead  the  choirs. 

Wliichever  then  shall  to  the  state  propose 

Any  good  counsel,  him  'tis  my  design 

To  take.     First  then,  of  Alcibiades  ** 

What  are  your  general  opinions  ? 

For  the  state  labours  in  extremity. 
Eur.  And  what  opinion  has  she  of  him  ? 
Bac.  What  ? 

Desires  and  hates,  yet  wishes  to  possess  him. 

But  say  whatever  you  think  concerning  him. 
Eur.  I  hate  a  citizen  whose  nature's  slow  1540 

To  aid  his  country,  but  is  quick  to  harm  ; 

Who  serves  himself,  but's  useless  to  the  state. 
Bag.  'Tis  well,  by  Neptune — and  what  thinkest  thou? 

[To  ^schylus. 
lEiSC.  It  is  not  right  to  nourish  in  the  state^ 

A  lion's  whelp — and  if  one  should  be  nourish'd 

His  disposition  must  be  yielded  to. 
Bac  By  saviour  Jove,  I  know  not  how  to  judge, 

For  this  speaks  wisely,  and  the  other  clearly. 

But  yet  let  each  declare  one  sentiment, 

Whate'er  you  may  think  of  the  state's  safety,         1550 
Eur.  If  any  one  should  on  Cleocritus** 

^  This  was  after  the  second  retirement  of  this  fiamous  general  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, whom  he  persuades  to  fortify  Decelea,  and  thus  becomes  the  cause  of  great 
injury  to  the  Athenians. 

^  These  lines  have  given  great  trouble  to  the  commentators,  although  it  seems 
generally  agreed  that  the  first  of  them  alludes  to  an  obscure  passage  of  the  Aga- 
memnon (v.  726.  and  199.)»  tOpiyj/iv  dk  Xlovra*  which  seems  rightly  to  be  referred 
by  the  Scholiast  and  Schutz  to  Alexander,  son  of  Priam.  The  line  which  imme- 
diately follows  this  in  the  Ravenna  MS. — 

MaXuTTa  fikv  Xiovra  fii}  V  vSkti  rpe^civ 

is  rejected  by  Brunck  and  Invernizius  as  being  merely  inserted  to  make  the  opinion 
of  ^schylus  contain  the  same  number  of  lines  as  that  of  Euripides,  expressed 
above.  Stanley,  in  his  note  on  the  Agamemnon,  v.  726,  refers  to  this  passage  of 
Aristophanes. 

*  These  and  the  three  following  verses  were,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  obelized 
by  the  illustrious  grammarians,  Aristarchus  and  Apollonius,  as  unworthy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, savouring  of  solecism  and  AvokSXovOov  (e.  g.  miptacac  tiq — ^put  ab- 
solutely instead  of  irripiaaav  rog  rivog).    They  certainly  create  an  unseasonable 
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Instead  of  plumage  set  Cinesias, 

The  gales  would  bear  him  o*er  the  liquid  plain. 
Bag.  'Twould  seem  ridiculous — but  what's  his  meaning  ? 
Eur.  Should  they  engage  in  naval  fight,  and  then 

Holding  their  cruets  full  of  vinegar, 

Rain  it  upon  the  adversaries'  eyes, 

Something  I  know  and  wish  to  tell« 
Bag.  Declare. 

Eur.  When  those  who  now  are  faithless  we  esteem 

Worthy  of  credit,  and  the  faithful  traitors.  1560 

Bag.  How? — I  conceive  not — Speak  less  learnedly, 

And  with  more  clearness. 
Eur.  If  we  should  mistrust 

Those  of  the  townsmen  whom  we  now  confide  in, 

And  those  again  employ  whom  we  use  not. 

Our  safety  would  be  sure.     For  if  we  are 

Unhappy  through  the  present  citizens. 

Would  not  contrarious  counsels  work  our  safety? 
Bag.  O  Palamedes,  well !     O  wisest  genius  ! 

Hast  thou  thyself,  or  has  Cephisophon 

Made  this  discovery  ? 
Eur.  Myself  alone.  1570 

The  jars  of  vinegar  Cephisophon. 
Bag.  And  what  say'st  thou  ?  [To  yEschybts. 

JEsc.  First  let  me  know  what  men 

The  state  employs — are  they  the  honest  ? 
Bag.  How  ? 

She  hates  them  mortally. 
iEsc.  And  in  the  wicked 

Delights  she  ? 
Bag.  No  indeed — ^but  by  compulsion 

She  uses  them. 
iEsG.  How  then  can  any  one 


interraption  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue,  although  there  is  some  Aristophanic  &- 
cetiousuess  in  the  idea  of  converting  the  bully  Cleocritus,  who  is  satirically  men- 
tioned in  the  Clouds  (v.  876.)  by  winging  him  with  the  light  and  slender  Cinesiat 
of  the  linden  tree  (O.  1378.),  and  making  him  use  the  vinaigrettes  of  Cephisophon 
(see  V.  1570,  1.)  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  sight  of  hit  country's  enemies  by 
the  application  of  their  pungent  liquid. 
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Save  such  a  state,  which  nor  a  woollen  robe. 

Nor  goat-hair  garment  suits  ? 
Bag.  Find  out,  by  Jove, 

How  it  may  rise  again. 
iEsc.  There  I  will  tell  it, 

Tho'  here  I  am  not  willing. 
Bag.  No  indeed;  1580 

But  send  some  beneficial  counsels  hence. 
JEsc.  When  they  suppose  the  hostile  land  their  own, 

And  theirs  the  country  of  the  enemies, 

Ships  their  resource,  and  want  their  affluence. 
Bag.  *Tis  well — ^but  these  the  judge  devours  alone. 
Plu.  Pronounce  thy  judgment. 
Bag.  This  shall  be  your  doom, 

For  I  will  choose  whomever  my  soul  wishes. 
Eur.  Now  mindful  of  the  gods  by  whom  thou  swearest 

To  bring  me  home  again,  prefer  thy  friends. 
Bag.  "  The  tongue  hath  sworn,"  but  Til  choose  iEschylus. 
Eur.  What  hast  thou  done,  of  men  most  wicked  ? 
Bag.  I?  1591 

Adjudged  the  victory  to  ^schylus ; 

For  why  not  ? 
Eur.  Having  done  a  most  base  deed, 

Wilt  look  on  me  ? 
Bag.  But  how  can  it  be  base*. 

Unless  it  so  appear  to  the  spectators  ? 
Eur.  O  wretch,  wilt  thou  permit  me  to  remain 

Among  the  dead  ? 
Bag.  **  Who  knows  but  life  is  death. 

Breathing  is  supping,  sleeping  but  a  fleece  ?" 
Plu.  Retire  within,  O  Bacchus. 
Bag.  '  For  what  reason  ? 

Plu.  That  I  may  show  you  hospitality,  1600 

Before  you  sail  away. 
Bag.  Thou  sayest  well. 

For  I  am  not  reluctant  to  do  this.  [^''<^iy  enter  in. 

•  rt  ^  al<rxp6v,  rfv  /x^  rdiai  xp*»»h^voic  ioKy.  This  line,  of  most  immoral  ten- 
dency, is  from  the  iEolus  of  Euripides,  as  v.  1592  is  from  the  Phryxus  of  the  same 
poet    (See  the  Scholiast). 
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Cho.         Blest  is  the  man  of  intellect  refin*d^ 

As  we  may  learn  from  many  arguments ; 
For  he  who  seems  to  understand  aright, 
Will  go  back  home  again,  to  benefit 
The  citizens,  his  kindred,  and  his  friends, 
Because  he  is  fraught  with  intelligence. 
'Tis  well  then  not  to  sit  near  Socrates, 
Prating,  when  you  have  cast  away  the  practice 
Of  music,  and  discarded  the  chief  merits  1611 

That  constitute  the  art  of  tragedy. 
For  *tis  the  part  of  an  insipient  man 
To  waste  his  time  in  trifling  subtleties. 
Like  painters,  who  on  the  first  sketch  delay. 

Plu.         Come  iEschylus,  retire  elate. 

And  by  good  counsels  save  our  state ; 

Instruct  the  men  devoid  of  mind, 

(Now  they  are  of  a  numerous  kind) 

To  Cleophon  this  rope  present ;  1620 

And  this  is  for  the  taxers  meant «; 

Murmex  and  eke  Nicomachus, 

This  also  for  Archenomus. 

Bid  them  without  delay  to  me 

Hasten  in  all  celerity ; 

And  if  their  passage  be  not  quick. 

Then  by  Apollo  will  I  prick, 

And  fetter'd  through  the  earth  will  send. 

That  they  their  time  below  may  spend 

With  Adimantus  ;  him  whose  race**  1630 

We  to  Leucolophus  may  trace. 

'  As  DO  particular  person  is  here  intended  by  the  Chorus,  Brunck  proposes  to 
read  fiaKopiov  instead  of  the  common  fiaKctpiog'  the  construction  will  then  be  fui' 
Kupidv  ye  xpfjfAa  iffriv  Avr^p  e^wv  ^vve<Tiv,  which  appears  to  me  rather  harsh, 
although  the  word  XP^M^  *^  often  understood  as  negotium  in  Virgil's  triste  lupus 
stabulis,  varium  et  mutabiU  semper  foemina. 

f  ro7<r(  TTopiaToiQ,  i.  e.  as  the  Scholiast  interprets  it,  thn  rope,  dfi  ^  &v  frxoi' 
viov,  6  Im^iSuKriv  aifToXc,  which  was  to  be  given  as  a  recompense  for  their  un- 
righteous conduct.    (See  Spanheim's  note  on  v.  1461.) 

**  Adimantus,  son  of  Leucolophides,  was,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  a  naval 
commander,  mentioned  by  Eupolis  in  his  play  of  the  Cities, — 

oifK  dpyaXiov  friT  iffTi  irdtrxtiv  tovt  kfih 

rbv  AivKo\6piiov  iraiSa.    See  the  Lysistrata,  v.  644. 
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JEsc»       This  win  I  do,  if  thou  resign 

To  Sophocles  this  seat  of  mine, 

To  keep  and  guard,  if  e'er  my  feet 

Back  to  these  realms  again  retreat. 

For  to  this  bard  I  judge  a  throne. 
In  wisdom  second  to  my  own : 

Remember  that  a  crafty  cheat. 

In  language  false,  in  deeds  profane. 

To  sit  upon  my  tragic  seat  1640 

Ye  never  shall  constrain. 

Go  then,  and  for  this  man  display 

Your  sacred  lamps  to  light  the  way. 

Awaking  as  ye  lead  the  throng 

Lays  from  his  own  melodious  song. 
Cho.        First  give  good  speed  to  the  departing  poet. 

On  his  return  to  light,  infernal  gods ; 

And  to  the  state  good  thoughts  of  mighty  blessings; 

For  altogether  may  we  thus  have  rest 

From  our  great  griefs  and  rude  assaults  in  arms : 

Let  Cleophon  and  whosoever  will'  1651 

Of  the  same  kind,  fight  in  their  own  fields  still. 

'  Cleophon  ii  latirized  as  a  foreigner  and  barbarian,  having  rejected  the  offer  of 
peace  made  by  the  Lacedcmoniana  when  they  wished  to  depart  from  Decelea*  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae* — "  Let  him  then,  and  such  as  he,"  says  our  patriotic  poet, 
"  depart  into  their  own  country,  and  cease  to  excite  wars  and  tumults  in  the  Athe- 
nian tenitoiy—- od  ydp  Ivriv  aitriit  warplc  oCnf." 


THE    BIRDS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

EUELPIDES. 

PEISTHETiERUS. 

TROCHILUS  {as  a  Wren),  SERVANT  ON  THE  EPOPS. 

EPOPS. 

CHORUS  OF  BIRDS. 

A  PHiENICOPTER. 

HERALDS. 

PROMETHEUS. 

A  PRIEST. 

NEPTUNE. 

A  POET. 

TRIBULLUS. 

A  SOOTHSAYER. 

HERCULES. 

A  DOMESTIC  OF  PEISTHETJERUS. 

METON,  THE  GEOMETER. 

AN  OVERSEER. 

A  SELLER  OF  PSEPHISMUS. 

MESSENGERS. 

IRIS. 

A  PARRICIDE. 

CINESIAS,  A  DITHYRAMBIC  POET. 

AN  INFORMER. 

Several  Mutes,  among  the  Gods,  Men  and  Birds, 

The  scene  lies  in  Nephelococcygia  ;  t.  e.  The  Cuckoo  Town,  in  the 

Clouds. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 


UPON 


THE    BIRDS, 


COMPILED  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  P^RE  BRUMOY. 


THIS  COMEDY  WAS    PERFORMED   IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH  YEAR   OF  THE   PELO- 
PONNESIAN  WAR,  UNDER  THE  ARCHON  CHABRIAS,  AT  THE   DIONYSIAN  FEASTS, 

IN   THE    SECOND     YEAR    OF    THE    XCI.    OLYMPIAD THIS    IS     PROVED    BY    THJK 

GREEK    PREFACES,    AND    BY    MANY    HISTORICAL    FACTS    RELATED    BY    ARISTO- 
PHANES. 


The  play  of  the  Birds  is  perhaps  more  allegorical  and  difficult  of  in- 
terpretation, than  any  which  Aristophanes  has  IcH  us ;  and  under 
much  apparent  buffoonery,  discovers  the  most  profound  mysteries  of 
the  Athenian  politics — the  divers  movements  which  agitated  Greece 
— in  a  word,  the  secret  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     We  have 
three  Greek  prefaces  upon  this  comedy,  and  they  all  agree  respect- 
ing the  date  of  it ;  the  exposition  is  the  same  in  all.    It  treats  of  two 
Athenians,  who,  to  avoid  a  lawsuit,  and  the  divisions  which  reigned 
in  Athens,  agree  to  transport  themselves  to  the  country  of  the  birds, 
and  persuade  them  to  build  a  city,  which  they  name  Nephelococcygia, 
of  which  one  of  the  Athenian  fugitives  becomes  king.     But  these 
prefaces  do  not  agree  upon  the  essential  object  of  the  poet ;  every- 
thing nevertheless  consists  in  finding  the  key  to  it.     One  of  these 
authors  merely  observes,  that  the  design  is  to  rally  the  Athenians  on 
their  extreme  greediness  of  legal  proceedures ;  another  of  them  says 
but  little  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  third,  who  enters  into  a  fuller 
explanation,  after  having  shown  in  few  words  the  grandeur  and  fall 
of  Athens  by  the  bad  administration  of  its  affairs,  proceeds  indirectly 
to  refer  to  that  period  of  history  which  relates  to  the  town  of  Decelea, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.     He  then  observes,  that  Aristo- 
phanes shows  more  boldness  in  this  than  in  any  of  his  comedies ; 
that  in  his  other  works  he  has  veiled  his  satires,  but  that  in  he 
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has  taken  a  much  wider  scope,  that  his  ohject  in  it  was  to  prove  that 
the  evils  of  the  state  were  without  remedy,  unless  in  the  first  in- 
stance they  changed  the  form  of  it  and  the  administrators,  who  were 
abandoned  fellows  ;  secondly,  unless  the  Athenians  altered  their 
character  and  natures,  and  embraced  a  more  tranquil  kind  of  life ; 
and  thirdly,  if  they  did  not  abandon  even  their  religion  and  divinities, 
since  they  were  deserted  by  their  indigenous  gods.  This  anonymous 
writer  adds,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  play  have  some  reference  to  this 
general  design ;  for  example,  that  the  faults  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  principle  magistrates  are  there  marked  with  the  stamp  of  the 
most  lively  satire,  to  inspire  the  spectators  with  the  desire  of  reform ; 
that  it  is  for  this  they  feign  a  city  in  the  air,  separated  from  the 
earth,  that  they  there  oppose  the  deliberations  of  the  senate  of  birds, 
to  the  foolish  assembly  of  the  Athenian  senate ;  that  they  there  in- 
troduce a  magistrate,  a  proclaimer  of  edicts,  and  many  others,  to  de- 
rignate  the  real  character  of  people  devoted  to  their  own  interests, 
and  a  shameful  avarice ;  that  in  short,  they  attack  even  the  gods  in 
consequence  of  the  extravagant  idea  that  the  people  had  formed  of 
them.  This  same  writer  does  not  conceal,  that  according  to  the  be- 
lief of  some  others,  Aristophanes  merely  wishes  to  banter  the  tragic 
poets  upon  their  extravagant  imaginations,  and  that  it  is  for  this 
reason  he  makes  the  birds  to  fight  with  the  gods ;  in  allusion  to  the 
story  of  the  combat  of  the  giants  at  Phlegra,  which  he  ridicules.  It 
will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  politics  of  this  author  were  false  from 
beginning  to  end.  Aristophanes  has  no  intention  of  insinuating  to 
the  Athenians  that  they  must  change  the  form  of  their  government, 
and  much  less  that  they  ought  to  change  their  religion  and  gods. 
This  last  subject  was  much  too  delicate,  and  the  poet  had  before  his 
eyes  too  recent  examples  of  the  Athenian  severity  against  those  who 
philosophized  upon  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  country,  to 
dare  to  insinuate  to  them  even  ironically,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
abolish  them. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  general  plan  of  the  comedy  of  the 
Birds.  To  enter  properly  into  it,  I  beg  the  reader  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  the  length  of  a  quotation  from  Plutarch's  life  of  Alci- 
biades,  which  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  read,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  subject — Cornelius  Nepos  being  too  concise  and  super- 
ficial :  **  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  had  a  desire  after 
Sicily,  and  when  he  had  paid  the  last  debt  to  nature,  they  attempted 
it ;  frequently  under  pretence  of  succouring  their  allies,  sending  aids 
of  new  men  and  money  to  such  of  the  Sicilians  as  were  attacked  by 
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tlie  Syracusans.     This  was  a  step  to  greater  armaments.     But  Alci- 
biades  inflamed  this  desire  to  an  irresistible  degree,  and  persuaded 
them  not  to  attempt  the  island  in  part,  and  by  little  and  little,  but 
to  send  a  powerful  fleet  entirely  to  subdue  it.     He  inspired  the  peo- 
ple with  hopes  of  great  things,  and  indulged  himself  in  expectations 
still  more  lofty  ;  for  he  did  not,  like  the  rest,  consider  Sicily  as  the 
end  of  his  wishes,  but  rather  as  an  introduction  to  the  mighty  expe- 
ditions he  had  conceived.     And  while  Nicias  was  dissuading  the 
people  from  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  as  a  business  too  difficult  to  suc- 
ceed in,  Alcibiades  was  dreaming  of  Carthage  and  of  Libya ;  and 
after  these  were  gained,  he  designed  to  gmsp  Italy  and  Peloponne- 
sust  r^arding  Sicily  as  little  more  than  a  magazine  for  provisions 
and  warlike  stores.     The  young  men  immediately  entered  into  his 
schemes,  and  listened  with  great  attention  to  those,  who,  under  the 
sanction  of  age,  related  wonders  concerning  the  intended  expedi- 
tions ;  so  that  many  of  them  sat  whole  days  in  the  place  of  exercise, 
drawing  in  the  dust  the  figure  of  the  island,  and  plans  of  Libya  and 
Carthage.     However,  we  are  informed  that  Socrates  the  philosopher, 
and  Meton  the  astrologer,  were  far  from  expecting  that  these  wars 
would  turn  to  the  advantage   of  Athens.     Nicias  was   appointed 
one  of  the  generals  much  against  his  inclination ;  for  he  would  have 
declined  the  command,  if  it  had  been  only  on  account  of  his  having 
such  a  colleague.     The  Athenians,  however,  thought  the  war  would 
be  better  conducted  if  they  did  not  give  free  scope  to  the  impetuosity 
of  Alcibiades,  but  tempered  his  boldness  with  the  prudence  of  Ni- 
cias.— For  as  to  the  third  general,  Lamachus,  though  well  advanced 
in  years,  he  did  not  seem  to  come  at  all  short  of  Alcibiades  in  heat 
and  rashness.     But  when  the  people  had  given  their  assent,  and 
everything  was  ready  for  setting  sail,  it  was  found  that  the  embarka- 
tion was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  very  day  when  they  celebrated 
the  feasts  called  Adonia  (the  day  when  the  women  wept  in  memory 
of  the  mourning  of  Venus  for  the  death  of  Adonis).     Add  to  this  the 
mutilating  and  disfiguring  of  almost  all  the  statues  of  Mercury, 
which  happened  in  one  night — a  circumstance  which  alarmed  even 
those  who  had  long  despised  things  of  that  nature."     Plutarch  says 
that  a  strict  investigation  was  made  into  the  affair,  and  upon  this  oc- 
casion the  orator  Androcles  accused  Alcibiades  of  having  committed, 
or  urged  others  to  commit,  this  impiety;    which  he  pretended  to 
prove  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  namely,  that  Alcibiades  had  mi- 
micked the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.   At  first  he  was  some- 
what disconcerted ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  seamen  and  sol* 
VOL.  I.  p 
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diers  too,  intended  for  the  Sicilian  expedition,  were  on  his  side,  and 
heard  a  body  of  Argives  and  Mantincans  consisting  of  a  thousand  men 
declare  that  they  were  willing  to  cross  the  seas  and  to  run  the  risk  of 
a  foreign  war  for  the  sake  of  Alcibiades,  but  that  if  any  injury  were 
done  to  him,  they  would  immediately  march  home  again ;  then  he 
recovered  his  spirits  and  appeared  to  defend  himself. — It  was  now  his 
enemies'  turn  to  be  discouraged,  and  to  fear  that  the  people,  on  ac- 
count of  the  need  they  had  of  him,  would  be  favourable  in  their  sen- 
tence. To  obviate  this  inconvenience  they  persuaded  certain  orators 
who  were  not  reputed  to  be  his  enemies,  but  hated  him  as  heartily 
as  the  most  professed  ones,  to  move  it  to  the  people,  '  That  it  was 
extremely  absurd,  that  a  general  who  was  invested  with  a  discre- 
tionary power,  and  a  very  important  command,  when  the  troops  were 
collected,  and  the  allies  all  ready  to  sail,  should  lose  time,  while  they 
were  casting  lots  for  judges,  and  filling  the  glasses  with  water  to 
measure  out  the  time  of  his  defence.  In  the  name  of  the  gods  lot 
him  sail,  and  when  the  war  is  concluded,  be  accountable  to  the  laws 
which  will  still  be  the  same.'  Alcibiades  easily  saw  their  malicious 
drift  in  wanting  to  put  off  the  trial,  and  observed,  '  That  it  would  be 
an  intolerable  hardship  to  leave  such  accusations  and  calumnies  be- 
hind him,  and  to  be  sent  out  with  so  important  a  commission,  while 
he  was  in  suspense  as  to  his  own  fate.  That  he  ought  to  suffer  death 
if  he  could  not  clear  himself  of  the  charge  ;  but,  if  he  could  prove  his 
innocence,  justice  required  that  he  should  be  set  free  from  all  fear  of 
fidse  accusers,  before  they  sent  him  against  their  enemies.'  But  he 
could  not  obtain  that  favour.  He  was  indeed  ordered  to  set  sail ; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  together  with  his  colleagues,  having  near  a 
hundred  and  forty  galleys  in  his  company,  five  thousand  one  hundred 
heavy  armed  soldiers,  and  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  slingers, 
archers,  and  others  lightly  armed,  with  suitable  provisions  and  stores. 
Arriving  on  the  coast  of  Italy  he  landed  at  Rhegium  :  there  he  gave 
his  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  war  should  be  conducted, 
and  was  opposed  by  Nicias  :  but  as  Lamachus  agreed  with  him,  he 
sailed  to  Sicily,  and  made  himself  master  of  Catana.  This  was  all 
he  performed,  being  soon  sent  for  by  the  Athenians  to  take  his  trial. 
Plutarch  goes  on  to  describe  the  fury  and  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
during  his  absence,  and  the  imprisonment  of  many  citizens  suspected 
of  being  concerned  with  him  in  mutilating  the  statues.  ''  However, 
the  fury  of  the  people  was  not  so  satisfied :  but  turning  from  the 
persons  who  had  disfigured  the  Hermse,  as  if  it  had  reposed  awhile 
only  to  recover  its  strength,  it  fell  totally  upon  Alcibiades,  and  finally 
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they  sent  the  Salaminian  galley  to  fetch  him  home.  Acihiades  im- 
mediately emharked,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  Athenians 
could  not  take  Messina.  There  were  persons  in  the  town  ready  to 
hetray  it,  whom  Alcihiades  perfectly  knew  ;  and  as  he  apprised  some 
that  were  friends  to  the  Syracusans  of  their  intention,  the  affair  mis- 
carried. As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thurii,  he  went  on  shore,  and 
concealing  himself  there,  eluded  the  search  that  was  made  after 
him.  Finding  that  Thurii  no  longer  afforded  him  a  safe  retreat,  he 
went  to  Argos  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  afterwards  to  Sparta,  where 
he  encouraged  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  three  fatal  expeditions 
against  the  Athenians.  The  first  was  to  succour  Sicily,  £he  second 
to  attack  the  Athenians  in  Greece,  and  the  third,  which  was  the  most 
important  of  all,  was  to  get  Decelea  fortified ;  for  this  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens,  was  productive  of  great  mischief  to  that 
commonwealth.'*  All  this  passage  is  remarkable,  and  particularly 
the  last  words,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  comedy  of  the  Birds. 
"  The  Lacedaemonians,"  adds  Cornelius  Nepos,  "  by  the  advice  of 
Alcihiades,  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Persia,  fortified  Deceit 
in  Attica,  placed  there  a  strong  garrison,  by  which  means  they  held 
Athens  in  continual  check,  and  after  having  detached  the  lonians 
from  the  interests  of  their  rival,  they  assured  themselves  of  the 
empire  of  Greece  against  Athens."  The  design  of  fortifying  Decelea 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  executed,  when  Aristophanes  wrote  this 
comedy. — As  he  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences  of  it,  and  augured  ill 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  being  attached  to  Nicias,  whose  opinions 
he  had  adopted,  he  composed  this  allegorical  piece,  to  satirize  the 
project,  and  the  ambition  of  Laceds&mon,  and  still  more  to  engage 
Athens  to  prevent  the  misfortunes  which  threatened  her,  if  Decelea 
became  a  Lacedaemonian  arsenal.  Though  he  says  nothing  of  the 
Sicilian  war,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who  were  infatuated  in 
its  favour,  yet  we  may  observe  that  his  design  was  adroitly  to  detach 
his  country  from  it,  and  to  lead  her  to  recall  her  troops  in  order  to 
oppose  them  to  the  more  serious  enterprises  of  Lacedaemon. 

To  these  introductory  remarks  of  Pere  Brumoy,  I  will  add  a  few 
observations  by  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Theatre  of  the  Greeks," 
(p.  362)  :  •*  The  comedy  of  the  Birds  sparkles  with  the  boldest  and 
richest  imagination  in  the  province  of  the  fantastically  marvellous :  it 
is  a  merry,  buoyant  creation,  bright  with  the  gayest  plumage.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  ancient  critic,  who  conceives  the  main  purport 
of  the  work  to  consist  in  the  most  universal,  and  most  unreserved 
satire  upon  the  corruption  of  the  Athenian  state,  nay,  of  all  human 
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constitutions  in  general.  Rather  say,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  the  most 
harmless  huffoonery,  which  has  a  touch  at  every  thing,  gods  as  well 
as  men,  but  without  any  where  pressing  towards  any  particular  ob- 
ject. All  that  was  remarkable  in  the  stories  about  birds  in  natural 
history,  in  mythology,  in  the  love  of  augury,  in  -^sop's  fables,  or 
even  in  proverbial  expressions,  the  poet  has  ingeniously  blended  in 
this  poem ;  he  even  goes  back  as  far  as  the  Cosmogony,  and  shows 
how  at  first  black-winged  night  laid  a  wind-egg,  whence  lovely  Eros, 
with  golden  pinions  (doubtlessly  a  bird)  soared  aloft,  and  then  gave 
birth  to  all  things. — Two  fugitives,  of  the  human  species,  find  their 
way  into  the  domain  of  the  birds,  who  are  determined  to  revenge 
themselves  on  them  for  the  many  hostilities  they  have  suffered  from 
man ;  the  captives  save  themselves  by  proving  clearly  that  the  birds 
are  pre-eminent  above  all  creatures,  and  advise  them  to  collect  their 
scattered  powers  into  one  enormous  state  :  thus  the  wondrous  city. 
Cloud-cuckoo- town  (Nephelococcygia,)  is  built  above  the  earth  ;  all 
sorts  of  unbidden  guests,  priests,  poets,  soothsayers,  geometricians, 
lawyers,  sycophants,  wish  to  feather  their  nests  in  the  new  state,  but 
are  bid  to  go  their  ways  :  new  gods  are  ordained,  of  course  after  the 
image  of  birds,  as  mankind  conceived  theirs  as  human  beings  ;  the 
frontier  of  Olympus  is  walled  up  against  the  old  gods,  so  that  no 
savour  of  sacrifice  can  reach  them,  whereby  they  are  brought  into 
great  distress,  and  send  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  voracious  Her- 
cules, Neptune,  (who,  after  the  usual  fashion  among  men,  swears, 
**  By  Neptune  !'*)  and  a  Thracian  god  who  cannot  talk  Greek  in  the 
most  correct  fashion,  but  discourses  gibberish ;  these  however  are 
compelled  to  put  up  with  whatever  terms  the  birds  please  to  offer, 
and  they  leave  to  the  birds  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. — However 
like  a  farcical  tale  all  this  may  seem,  it  has  a  philosophical  signifi- 
cance ;  it  casts  a  bird's  eye  glance,  as  it  were,  on  the  sum  of  all 
things,  which,  once  in  a  way,  is  all  very  proper,  considering  that 
most  of  our  conceptions  are  true  only  in  a  human  point  of  view. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  1/ 

EuELPiDES,  with  a  jackdaw  as  his  guide,  Peisthet^rus, 
with  a  rook  as  his,  enter  as  in  guest  of  the  birds^  dwelling. 

Eu.    Bidd'st  me  go  onward,  where  the  tree  appears  ? 
Peis.  May'st  thou  be  burst — here's  mine  croaks  "back  again.*' 
Eu.    But  why,  O  wretch,  wander  we  up  and  down  ? 

We  lose  ourselves,  threading  the  path  hi  vain. 
Peis.  Unhappy  me,  to  have  obey'd  a  rook. 

Who  sends  me  *bove  a  thousand  stadia  round. 
Eu.    And  that  I,  wretch,  should  listen  to  a  jackdaw 

Until  I  wore  away  my  finger  nails ! 
Peis.  Where  in  the  world  we  are  I  cannot  guess. 
Eu.    Canst  thou  not  find  thy  country  out  from  hence?       10 
Peis.  No,  nor,  by  Jove,  could  Execestides**. 
Eu.    Ah  me ! 

Peis.  Do  thou,  O  friend,  pursue  this  way. 

Eu.    Philocrates,  that  mad  and  spiteful  rascal^. 


*  The  opening  scene  of  this  beautiful  comedy  exhibits  a  savage  and  rocky  region^ 
tangled  with  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees  ;  a  wood  in  the  lowest  part;  on  one  side  a  rock 
covered  with  bushes,  the  seat  of  the  Epops  ;  Euelpides,  following  a  jackdaw,  and 
Peisthetserus  a  rook,  walk  about  in  difierent  parts,  but  ao  as  to  be  able  to  discourte 
with  each  other. 

^  Our  poet  here  notes  Execestides  as  a  slavish  foreigner,  who  wished  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  Athenian,  (see  likewise  v.  764  and  152.)  The  Scholiast  says  that,  a^ 
a  harper,  he  had  gained  the  prize  at  the  Cam6an  Games  in  Lacedsmon,  and  twice 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival. 

^  ovK  Tutv  bpviiav  that  is,  one  who  deals  in  birds.  iivTi  rov  dpvtoiruKiity, 
There  is  likewise  a  covert  allusion  to  Orneie,  a  rich  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying 
between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  famous  for  a  battle  between  the  Lacedsmonians  and 
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Who  deals  in  birds,  hath  treated  us  most  vilely, 

Who  said  that  they  alone  of  all  the  birds 

Could  tell  us  where  the  Epops  Tereus  dwells. 

And  who  the  jackdaw  of  Tharrilides 

Sold  for  an  obolus — and  this  for  three** ; 

When  they  knew  nothing  but  the  art  of  biting. 

And  now  why  gapest  thou  ?     Is  it  thy  wish  20 

To  drive  us  still  against  the  rocks  ?     For  road 

Is  none  in  this  direction. 

Peis.  Nor,  by  Jove, 

Is  any  path  in  this. 

Eu.  And  says  the  rook 

Nought  of  the  journey  ? 

Peis.  Nothing,  save  a  croak 

That  now  and  then  he  utters. 

Eu.  But  what  says  he 

Relating  to  the  way  ? 

Peis.  What  else  but  this, 

That  gnawing  he  will  eat  my  fingers  off? 

Eu.    Is*t  not  a  shame  then,  willing  as  we  are 

To  go  to  th'  crows,  and  are  prepared,  our  way 

We  should  be  yet  unable  to  find  out  ?  30 

For  we,  O  men  who  our  discourse  attehd, 

Are  sick  with  a  disorder  contrary 

To  that  of  Sacas — For  a  citizen 

He'd  be  perforce,  tho'  none  in  truth  ;  but  we 

Honour'd  in  tribe  and  race,  and  citizens, 

With  other  townsmen,  no  one  urging  us. 

Have  from  our  native  country  fled,  as  fast 

As  legs  could  carry  us,  not  out  of  hate 

To  this  great  city,  because  she  is  not  blest 

With  natural  greatness  and  prosperity,  40 

And  free  to  all  to  spend  their  money  in. 

For  the  cicalas  but  a  month  or  two 


Argives.  The  Scholiast  on  this  Hoe  observes,  U  rdv  6pviuv  irap  {tTrSvoutv 
Idei  ydp  Ik  tuv  SivOpwinov,  So  Bninck,  avium  venditor.  The  French  tiUDslator 
renders  the  words  thus :  '*  le  traitre  que  se  dit  du  pays  des  Oiseaux." 

*  That  is,  according  to  the  Scholiast  Asopodonis,  son  of  Tharrilides,  changed 
into  a  jackdaw — by  '  thiifw  thret,*  is  meant  the  crow  to  be  sold  for  three  oboli. 
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Sing  on  the  figtree  branches — but  th'  Athenians 

On  the  law-benches  sing  their  whole  life  long. 

'Tis  therefore  that  we  start  upon  this  journey, 

And  with  our  basket,  pitcher,  and  myrrh  boughs, 

Wander  in  search  of  some  place  free  from  care. 

Where  we  may  settle  and  live  peacefully. — 

Our  present  expedition  is  to  Tereus 

The  Epops,  since  we  wish  to  learn  from  him  50 

If  he  hath  seen  this  city  in  his  flight. 
Peis.  Ho  you. 
Eu.  Whatis't? 

Peis.  This  crow  me  warns  long  since 

Of  something  up  aloft. 
Eu.  This  jackdaw  too 

Gapes  upward,  as  if  showing  somewhat  to  me. 

Nor  can  it  be  but  birds  are  somewhere  here. 

But  we  shall  soon  know  if  we  make  a  noise. 
Peis.  Then  know'st  thou  what  to  do  ?     Strike  with  thy  foot 

Against  the  rock, 
Eu.  And  knock  thou  with  thy  head 

That  so  the  noise  be  double. 
Peis.  Then  do  thou 

Take  up  a  stone  and  strike. 
Eu.  Most  certainly —  60 

Well  said— Boy !  Boy! 
Peis.  What  say'st  thou  ?  callest  thou 

The  Epops,  boy  ?     Shouldest  thou  not  have  call'd 

Epops  instead  of  boy*? 
Eu.  Epops !  then,  wilt 

Thou  make  me  strike  again  ?     Epops  ! 


•  I  have  here  adopted  Elmsley's  ingeniouB  and,  to  me,  certain  emendation  waX 
iraio*  instead  of  iraidb^  y  ixpiiv. 
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SCENE  II. 

Enter  Trochilus. 
Wren.  Who're  these  ? 

Who  is  it  that  calls  out  upon  my  master  ? 
Eu.    Apollo,  thou  averter,  what  a  chasm  ^! 
Tro.  Ah,  wretched  me !  these  men  are  bird-catchers. 
Eu.    How  strange  thou  dost  not  speak  more  fairly ! 
Tro.  Ye 

Shall  perish. 
Eu.  But  we  are  not  men. 

Tro.  What  then  ? 

Eu.    I  am  the  Libyan  bird,  the  Pearling  call'd*. 
Tro.  Thou  sayest  nought. 

Eu.  Ask  then  what  lies  before  thee.  70 

Tro.  And  he,  what  bird  is  he  ?     Wilt  thou  not  tell  ? 
Peis.  I  am  the  Phasian  Epicechodos\ 
Eu.    But,  by  the  gods,  what  sort  of  beast  art  thou  ? 
Tro.  I  am  a  slave  bird. 

Eu.  By  some  cock  subdued*? 

Tro.  Not  so ;  but  when  my  master  was  made  Epops, 

He  wish'd  I  should  be  made  a  bird,  that  he 

Might  have  me  for  his  pursuivant  and  slave. 
Eu.    Does  then  a  bird  need  one  to  wait  upon  him  ? 
Tro.  He  having  been  of  mortal  race,  sometimes 

Desires  to  eat  Phalerican  anchovies. 


'  *AiroXXov  dfTorpdirau,  rov  ^^^'M^M^^^C*  '^^^  chasm  which  here  excites  so 
much  wonder  in  Euelpides,  alludes  to  the  extremely  ringent  masks  which  were 
made  use  of  in  this  fanciful  play  ;  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  comic  writers, 
whose  personages  were  generally  represented  with  a  countenance  less  gaping  than 
those  of  the  tragic  drama. 

r  *TTroSidiu»c  ly*t>yt'  Aristophanes  here  feigns  the  name  of  a  bird,  awb  rov  StSi 
Ivai,  from  fearing ;  and  he  calls  it  Libyant  because,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  that  re- 
gion abounded  in  birds;  or,  as  Bergler  imagines,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  an  un- 
known and  foreign  fowl,  and  thus  the  cheat  be  less  easily  detected.  **Jesuis  VHy- 
ptidediost  oiseau  de  Lybie," — French  Translator, 

^  So  named  from  its  extreme  timidity,  which  it  manifests  in  its  own  peculiar 
way,  irapd  rb  ^aivioOai  avrov  rb  (TK^jp,  (Schol.  see  v.  68.)  In  the  epithet  Pha- 
tiarit  there  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  word  evKo^dvrrjCt  with  which  hateful  race  of 
men  Athens  especially  abounded,  (see  the  Acharnians,  v.  691,  and  note.) 

*  This  line  alludes  to  the  Athenian  law  passed  after  the  Persian  war,  and  which 
ordained  thai  a  fight  between  cocks  should  be  instituted  every  year. 
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Then^  having  seiz'd  a  dish,  I  run  to  fetch  them :       80 

Now  he  desires  pease  porridge,  there  must  be 

A  ladle  and  a  pitcher — then  I  run 

To  seek  a  ladle. 
Eu.  This  bird  is  a  wren. 

Know*st  thou,  good  wren,  what  is  thy  duty?  summon 

Thy  master  to  us. 
Tro.  But  just  now,  by  Jove, 

After  a  feast  of  gnats  and  myrtle  berries, 

He*s  fallen  asleep. 
Eu.  Yet  wake  him. 

Tro.  Well  I  know 

He'll  be  enrag*d,  yet  for  your  sake  Til  rouse  him. 
Peis.  Go  and  be  hang'd,  thou  killest  me  with  fear. 
Eu.    Ill-fated  me !  my  very  jackdaw  flies  90 

In  terror. 
Peis.  O  most  wretched  thou  of  beasts. 

Hast  thou  let  go  thy  jackdaw  in  this  fright? 
Eu.    And  tell  me,  lost  not  thou  thy  crow  in  falling  ? 
Peis.  By  Jove,  not  I. 
Eu.  Where  is  he  then  ? 

Peis.  Flown  off^. 

Eu.    You  did  not  let  him  go !  friend,  you're  a  brave  one  ! 


SCENE  III. 

Epo.  (from  without.)  Clear  out  the  wood,  that  I  may  issue 

forth. 
Eu.    O  Hercules,  what  monster  can  this  be  ? 

What  means  this  plumage  and  the  triple  crest  ? 
Epo.  Who  are  they  that  seek  for  me  ? 
Eu.  The  twelve  gods 

Appear  to  have  chastis'd  thee. 
Epo.  Mock  you  me,         100 

Seeing  my  plumage  ?  for,  O  strangers,  I 

Was  once  a  man. 
Eu.  We  mock  not  thee. 

Epo.  Whom  then  ? 

Peis.  Thy  beak  appears  to  us  ridiculous. 
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Epo.  Truly  beneath  this  guise  in  tragedies, 
Tereus  I  am  by  Sophocles  disfigured. 

Eu.    Are  you  then  Tereus?  whether  bird  or  monster^? 

Epo.  Indeed  I  am  a  bird. 

Eu.  Where  are  thy  wings  then  ? 

Epo.  They  are  fallen  off. 

Eu.  Was  it  by  some  disease  ? 

Epo.  No — but  in  winter  all  the  winged  race 

Their  feathers  shed,  and  others  spring  again.  110 

But  tell  me,  who  are  ye  ? 

Eu.  YHio  are  we  ?  mortals. 

Epo.  And  of  what  soil  ? 

Eu.  Whence  the  fine  galleys  corned 

Epo.  And  Heliastics  then  are  ye*"? 

Eu.  By  no  means— 

But  on  the  other  hand  Apheliastic. 

Epo.  What?  is  this  seed  sown  there  ? 

Eu.  Seek  as  thou  may*st, 

A  small  crop  wilt  thou  gather  from  that  field. 

Epo.  From  what  necessity  are  ye  come  hither? 

Eu.    Our  wish  was  to  confer  with  thee. 

Epo.  Of  what  ? 

Eu.    Because  thou  wast  a  man,  as  we  too,  once ; 

And  wert  in  debt  moreover,  once,  as  we  ;  120 

And  didst  not  like  to  pay  them,  as  we,  once : 
Then  having  changed  thy  nature  for  a  bird's. 
Thou  flewest  round  the  world,  o*er  land  and  sea, 

^  These  words  I  have  rendered  according  to  J.  Seager's  emendation,  vdrtpov 
5pvic  4  rcpac*  instead  of  the  old  reading,  &pvtQ  ^  raivct  which  Brunck  defends, 
and  explains  by  supposing  that  the  former  word  denotes  the  domestic  fowl,  and 
that  the  latter  alludes  to  the  exhibition  of  peacocks,  which  was  made  at  the  new 
moons  to  the  Athenian  people,  among  whom  that  bird  was  extremely  rare  in  th^ 
time  of  Aristophanes,  (see  note  on  the  Achamians,  v.  63.) 

'  That  is,  Athens,  for  not  long  before  the  time  when  this  comedy  appeared,  the 
Athenians  had  sent  a  naval  expedition  against  Catana,  Syracuse,  and  other  towns 
of  Sicily,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war,  as  is  related  at  large  by  Thucydides, 
(b.  vi.)  and,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  were  always  great  in  fitting  oat  their  naval 
armaments. 

■  fk&v  fiXiaard,  See  the  Knights,  v.  255 ;  the  word  iTtiXutard  in  the  next 
line  (ifc^ifXuiffrd,  as  the  first  and  third  Junta  editions  read),  is  well  rendered  by 
the  French  translation  "  det  Antiplaideun" 
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And  so  all  things  didst  scan  that  man  or  bird  may  ; 
Therefore  as  suppliants  have  we  come  to  thee. 
That  you  may  tell  us  of  some  well-fleec'd  town. 
Where  we  may  rest,  as  in  a  goat-skin  garment. 

Epo.  Seek  ye  a  greater  town  than  Cranaus'  then  ? 

Eu.     Not  greater,  but  more  suitable  to  us. 

Epo.  Thou  seekest  then  an  aristocracy.  130 

Eu.    I?  by  no  means,  for  ScelUus*  son  I  hate**. 

Epo.  What  sort  of  city  would  you  like  to  dwell  in  ? 

Eu.    That  where  one*s  greatest  business  should  be  such, 
That  some  one  of  my  friends  at  early  dawn 
Approaching  to  my  door,  should  say  to  me, 
"  By  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  I  wish 
That,  having  washed  betimes,  thou  and  thy  children 
Would  come  to  me,  and  keep  a  marriage  feast ; 
By  no  means  fail  to  do  so — if  you  should, 
Come  not  to  me  when  my  affairs  go  ill.*'  140 

Epo.  By  Jupiter  you  are  in  love  with  hardships. 
And  thou  ? 

Peis.  I  too  am  charmed  with  these. 

Epo.  With  what? 

Peis.  Should  any  father  of  a  blooming  girl 

Meet  and  reproach  me  as  if  injur'd,  thus — 
"  'Tis  well  indeed  that  you,  Stilbonides, 
Meeting  my  girl,  returned  from  the  gymnasium, 
Address'd  her  not,  though  my  paternal  friend." 

Epo.  O  wretched  man,  what  doings  you  would  have  ! 
But  there  is  such  a  city  as  you  speak  of. 
Near  the  Red  sea**. 

Eu.  Ah  me !  let  it  not  be  150 

Beside  the  ocean  where  the  Salaminian^* 


■  A  play  upon  the  word  Aristoeratei,  the  name  of  the  son  of  Soellius,  mentioned 
also  by  Demosthenes.  This  b  a  sort  of  paranomasia,  by  which  the  Scholiast  says 
Euelpides  declares  his  aversion  to  the  tyrranical  Athenian  aristocracy. 

®  This  name  is  variously  applied  by  the  ancients  to  denote  the  Indian  ocean,  the 
Persian,  or  the  Arabian  golf. 

P  There  were  two  vessels  kept  by  the  Athenians  in  especial  service  (v^cc  ^vo 
virrjpkridtc,  Schol.,)  the  Paralus  and  the  Salaminia,  the  latter  of  which  was  used 
to  bring  those  who  were  summoned  to  attend  the  judicial  courts,  and  the  Paralus 
what  concerned  the  sacrifices. 
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May  on  some  morning  pop  upon  our  view, 

Bringing  the  bailiff  with  a  summons  for  us. 

But  canst  thou  tell  us  of  some  Grecian  city  ? 
Epo.  Then  wherefore  go  not  and  in  Lepreum^  dwell, 

Th'  Elean  town  ? 
Eu.  'Tis,  by  the  gods,  because, 

Altho*  I  have  not  seen  it,  I  abhor 

The  leprous  Lepreum,  for  Melanthius*  sake. 
Epo.  Well,  there  are  others,  as  the  Opuntian  Locris, 

Where  it  is  fit  to  dwell. 
Eu.  But  I  would  not  IGO 

Be  an  Opuntian  for  a  golden  talent. 

But  pray  what  sort  of  life  is  this  among 

The  birds,  for  you  must  know  it  well. 
Epo.  In  truth 

Not  disagreeable — for  there  we  live 

First,  without  need  of  money. 
Eu.  Thou  hast  taken 

A  great  part  of  the  dross  of  life  away. 
Epo.  In  gardens  then  on  the  white  sesamum. 

Myrtles,  and  poppies,  and  wild  mint  we  feed. 
Eu.     In  sooth  you  lead  a  newly  wedded  life. 
Pbis.  Ah !  ah !  I  truly  in  the  race  of  birds  170 

See  power  and  wisdom,  which  may  be,  if  you 

Will  take  my  counsel. 
Epo.  Yours  ?  what  respect  ? 

Peis.  What  counsel  do  ye  ask  ?  first  fiy  not  round 

On  every  side  with  gaping  mouths,  for  this 

Is  an  unseemly  act — should  any  straight 


4  Four  years  before  the  acting  of  this  play  the  town  of  Lepreum  was  occupied 
by  the  Spartans,  who  placed  there  the  manumitted  Helots,  on  which  account  they 
were  prohibited  by  the  Eleans  from  contending  in  the  Olympic  games.  Melanthius 
wai  a  tragic  poet,  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  thence  said  to  be  a  Leprian,  or  perhaps 
from  inhabiting  that  town,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  and  derided  by  Aristophanes, 
Plato,  and  other  comic  writers,  for  his  effeminate  disposition ;  he  is  mentioned 
again  with  Morsimus  in  the  Peace  (v.  776.)  See  likewise  v.  974.  The  Opun- 
tian Locrians,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  were  a  people  bordering  on  the  Boeotians 
and  Phocflsans,  and  received  the  name  from  their  chief  city  Opus,  denominated  from 
ill  founder,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Protogeneia,  daughter  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
(see  Pindar,  01.  ix.  84;  z.  16.) 
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Demand  of  those  who  fly  about  us  there 

*^  What  bird  is  this  ?"     Teleas  will  answer  them 

This  man's  a  giddy-pated  bird,  that  flies 

Trackless,  and  ne  er  remaining  in  one  spot. 
Epo.  By  Bacchus,  well  you  reprehend  these  ways  :  180 

What  ought  we  then  to  do  ? 
Peis.  Construct  one  city. 

Epo.  What  city  could  we  birds  construct  ? 
Peis.  In  truth. 

What  a  most  foolish  question  hast  thou  spoken ! 

Look  down  below. 
Epo.  I  do. 

Peis.  Now  look  above. 

Epo.  I  do. 

Peis.  Turn  thy  neck  round. 

Epo.  By  Jupiter, 

Much  shall  I  profit,  if  I  put  it  out. 
Peis.  Dost  thou  see  aught  ? 
Epo.  The  clouds  and  sky. 

Peis.  Is  not 

This  the  birds'  pole  ? 
Epo.  Pole?  how? 

Peis.  As  one  should  say 

A  place — since  round  all  things  it  turns  and  passes. 

On  this  account  it  is  now  calFd  a  pole —  190 

But  if  you  once  dwell  there  and  fortify  it. 

Instead  of  pole  twill  be  your  polity. 

So  that  like  locusts  you  shall  govern  men. 

And  as  with  M elian  famine  kill  the  gods  ^ 
Epo.  How  ? 
Peis.  Since  air  holds  the  space  twixt  heaven  and  earth. 

Then  as  if  we,  willing  to  go  Delphi", 

'  The  species  of  locust  here  spoken  of  (trdpvoTriCt)  is  one  particularly  noxious 

to  vines  and  vegetable  productions.      The  Melian  famine  refers  to  the  rigorous 

blockade  of  the  island  of  Melos  by  the  Athenians,  detailed  by  Thucydides  in  the 

end  of  his  fifth  book  ;  whence  Xi/idc  M^Xioc  passed  into  a  proverb,  like  Saguntina 

fames  among  the  Romans. 

*  As  Boeotia  was  situated  between  Attica  and  Delphi,  if  the  Athenians  wished 
to  go  to  the  latter  (HvO&de)  they  must  ask  permission  of  the  Boeotians  to  past 
through  their  territory. 
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Of  the  Boeotians  ask  a  passage  through ; 
Thus,  to  the  gods  when  mortals  sacrifice, 
Unless  to  you  the  deities  bring  tribute 
Thro'  the  strange  city  and  chaotic  realms,  200 

The  fume  of  victims  you  shall  not  convey. 
Epo.  Ah!  ah! — by  earth,  and  gins,  and  nets,  and  traps S 
I  never  heard  a  pleasanter  device. 
So  that  rd  build  the  city  with  your  aid. 
If  it  be  pleasing  to  the  other  birds. 
Peis.  And  who  should  state  th*  affair  to  them  ? 
Epo.  Thyself. 

For  being  long  time  with  them,  I  have  taught  them 
Who  erst  were  barbarous,  the  use  of  speech. 
Peis.  And  how  can  you  convoke  them  ? 
Epo.  Easily— 

For  having  straightway  come  into  the  wood,  210 

Then  wak'd  my  nightingale,  we'll  summon  them 
And  they  will  run,  soon  as  they  hear  the  sound. 
Peis.  O  thou  most  dear  of  birds,  now  stand  not  idle. 
But,  I  entreat  thee,  come  with  all  despatch 
Into  the  wood,  and  wake  the  nightingale. 
Epo.        Come,  my  companion,  cease  from  sleep. 
And  the  hymns'  sacred  measures  keep. 
Which  warbled  from  thy  mouth  divine. 
Lament  the  youth  of  tearful  line, 
Itys  thy  progeny  and  mine  ".  220 

Revolving  in  thy  tender  throat. 
The  liquid  melancholy  note. 

*  This  is  a  very  nataral  adjuration  for  birds  dreading  the  inar«  of  the  foivler. 
They  are  afterwards  enumerated  by  Peisthetsnis  with  greater  minuteness  at 
T.  626. 

■^  With  this  passage  compare  Sophocles,  (Electra,  147,  8.) — 

U^Itvv,  aikv'lrvv  dXo^vptrai, 

and  Horace,  (Od.  iv.  12.  5.) — 

Nidum  punit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens 
Infelix  avisi  et  Cecropie  domus 
Sternum  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 
Reguro  *  est  ulta  libidinea. 

*  That  is,  Tereus  the  Thracian  king,  here  turned  into  the  Epops. 
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And  through  the  leafy  bindweed's  shade 

Let  the  clear  sound  Jove's  seats  invade. 

Apollo  of  the  golden  hair, 

Listen  and  wake  responsive  there, 

Upon  his  lyre  with  ivory  bound, 

Thy  sorrow's  elegiac  sound. 

Meanwhile  the  gods*  symphonious  band 

Rang'd  in  celestial  chorus  stand  ;  230 

Then  by  immortal  mouths  exprest. 

Resounds  the  concert  of  the  blest. 

[Here  a  flute  sounds  from  withinJl 
Peis.  O  royal  Jupiter,  how  hath  that  bird 

Charm'd  all  the  wood  with  her  mellifluous  song ! 
Eu.     Ho,  there ! 
Peis.  What  is't  ? 

Eu,  Wilt  thou  be  silent  ? 

Peis,  Why  ? 

Th*  Epops  prepares  to  tune  his  song  again. 
Epo.         Popoi,  come  on — come  all  together, 

Each  bird  that  flies  with  kindred  feather, 
And  ye  that  in  the  well-sown  hollows  feed. 
Myriads  of  tribes  which  eat  the  bearded  grain,      240 
Swift  fluttering  race  that  gather  up  the  seed, 

And  send  afar  your  dulcet  strain ; 
Ye  too,  that  chirping  round  the  glebe  rejoice. 
Thus  pouring  forth  your  slender  voice, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio. 
And  ye  that  round  the  gardens  throng, 
Weaving  in  ivy  boughs  the  song, 

Some  scatter'd  o'er  the  mountain's  height. 

Some  who  the  wilding-olive  eat, 

Or  make  the  arbutus  your  meat,  250 

Speed  to  my  voice  your  rapid  flight. 

Who  near  the  marshy  hollows  stray. 

Chasing  the  gnats,  your  sharp-mouth'd  prey ; 

Ye  who  earth's  dewy  spots  retain. 

Or  Marathon's  delightful  plain ; 

And  hazle  hen  in  varied  plumage  dight  % 

«  This  bird,  the  aitag^n  lonieut  of  Horace,  (£p.  2. 54),)  lo  enphonioaily  named 
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Ye  who  on  ocean's  wavy  swell 

In  tribes  with  flying  halcyons  dwell, 

Lend  to  our  latest  news  an  ear, 

All  long-neck*d  birds  assemble  here.  260 

For  hither  comes  a  shrewd  old  sage. 

New  counsels  skilPd  to  teach ; 
Whose  hands  in  fresh  designs  engage. 

Then  all  attend  his  speech. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  birds  who  form  the  Chorus  are  heard  at  a  distance. 

Cho.  Toro,  toro,  toro,  toro,  toro,  toro,  toro,  toro,  toro, 
Kickabau,  kickabau ; 

Toro,  toro,  toro,  toro, tobrix. 

Peis.  See*8t  any  bird  ? 

Eu.  I,  by  Apollo  ?  none ; 

Altho'  to  heaven  I  look  with  gaping  mouth. 
Peis.  In  vain  then  hath  the  Epops,  as  it  seems,  270 

Entered  the  sheltering  covert  of  the  wood. 

Her  eggs  to  cherish  with  a  plover*s  care. 
Ph.     Torotinx,  torotinx. 
Peis.  But  friend,  some  bird  approaches  us. 
Eu.  By  Jove, 

A  bird  indeed — what  can  it  be  ? — a  peacock  ? 
Peis.  He  will  inform  us — say,  what  bird  is  this  ? 
Epo.  It  is  not  one  of  that  familiar  tribe 

Which  you  are  wont  to  see — but  one  that  dwells 

In  marshes — 
Peis.  Gods,  how  fair  and  phcenix  red ! 

Epo.  With  reason — for  his  name  is  Phoenicopter  J',  280 

Eu.    Hollo,  vou — 

Peis.  Wherefore  easiest  thou  ? 

Eu.  Here  is 

Another  bird. 

by  the  Germans,  roiht*  gehavhtet  Hatglhuhn,  (hazle  hen,)  is  again  mentioned  at 
V.  762,  where  it  is  humourously  compared  to  a  run-away  slave,  whose  back  is 
marked  with  a  scourge.    Some  call  it  a  godwit,  others  a  heatbcock. 
'  Purple-winged. 
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Peis.  By  Jove»  indeed  another; 

And  one  who  comes  from  an  outlandish  place. 

What  bird  is  this  descending  from  the  mount. 

Like  an  impertinent  poetic  prophet  ? 
Epo.  His  name  is  Mede. 
Peis.  Mede  ?   O  king  Hercules ! 

How  flew  he  then  without  his  camel  here? 
Eu.    Here  is  again  some  other  crested  bird. 
Peis.  What  wonder's  here  ?    Art  thou  not  the  sole  Epops, 

Or's  he  another  ? 
Epo.  This  is  Philocleo's  son,  290 

Of  Epops  born — so  I  am  his  grandsire — 

As  if  thou  should*st  say  Hipponicus,  son 

Of  Callias,  and  of  Hipponicus  Callias. 
Peis.  In  truth  he*s  Callias — how  he  sheds  his  plumes ! 
Eu.    Just  like  a  lord,  he*s  plucked  by  sycophants, 

And  women  help  to  strip  him  of  his  feathers. 
Peis.  O  Neptune,  how  this  other  bird  is  dyed ! 

What  call  ye  him  ? 
Epo.  'Tis  the  Catophagus '. 

Peis.  Is  any  other  than  Cleonymus 

A  glutton  rightly  called  ?  and  being  he,  SOO 

How  is't  he  hath  not  cast  away  his  crest  ? 

But  what  means  all  this  crested  pride  of  birds  ? 

Come  they  thus  arm'd  to  the  diaulic  course  *  ? 
Eu.    O  friend,  they're  like  the  Carians,  who  abide 

■  So  nained  from  it  gluttonous  propensities — and  properly  applied  to  Cleonymus 
(le  barbateur,  French  translator.)  The  following  question  of  PeisthetsBrus  refers 
to  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  Cleonymus  having  cast  away  his  shield  in  battle,  (N. 
352;  1.1152.) 

*  The  diaulic  course  was  in  length  a  double  stadium,  run  either  on  foot  or  in 
chariots ;  the  latter  contest  was  much  afiected  by  the  noble  Athenian  youths,  who 
came  to  it  in  crested  helmets,  and  was  received  among  the  Olympic  contests  in  the 
fourteenth  Olympiad.  Wiland  conjectures  that  the  poet  means  here  to  pass  a  cen« 
sure  on  the  choragi,  who  had  not  sufficiently  distinguished  the  genera  of  the  birds 
which  form  the  chorus  of  this  exquisitely  fanciful  drama,  contented  with  having 
given  them  all  crests.  But  as  they  are  distinguished  by  Peisthetierus,  we  may 
conclude  that  their  appearance  on  the  stage  was  discriminated  by  some  diversity  of 
dress.  In  the  next  line  Euelpides  alludes  to  the  crests  worn  by  the  Carians,  who 
inhabited  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  (K^vct)  that  they  might  be  secure  from 
the  constant  attacks  of  the  Ionian*,  who  dwelt  on  their  northern  border.  Dindorf» 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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Beneath  the  refuge  of  their  sheltering  crests. 
Peis.  O  Neptune,  see  you  not  how  great  a  crowd 

Of  birds  is  here  collected  ? 
£u.  King  Apollo ! 

Whew,  what  a  cloud! — it  is  not  possible 

To  see  the  passage  through  so  dense  a  flight. 
Peis.  This  is  a  partridge;  that,  by  Jupiter,  310 

A  hazle  hen ;  a  widgeon  this ;  and  that 

A  halcyon. 
Eu.  And  who*s  this  behind  her? 

Peis.  That? 

A  ceirylus  **. 
Eu.  But  is  there  such  a  bird  ? 

Peis.  Is  there  not  sporgilus  ? — And  there's  an  owl. 
Eu.    What  say'st  thou?     Who  hath  brought  an  owl  to 

Athens? 
Peis.  A  magpie,  turtle  dove,  lark,  white  owl,  thymey 

Pidgeon,  hawk,  nertos,  ring  dove,  cuckoo,  red  hawk, 

The  bird  with  fiery  head,  and  water  fowl 

Of  purple  plumage,  screech  owl,  didapper, 

Butcher  bird,  green  woodpecker,  and  osprey.         S20 
Eu.    Ho,  ho,  what  crowd  of  fowl!  what  tribes  of  black- 
birds ! 

With  cries  and  chirpings  how  they  run  about ! 

Threaten  they  us  ? — alas,  they  gape  and  look 

Tow'rds  thee  and  me. 
Peis.  Such  is  my  notion  too. 

Cho*  [ChirpingJ]  Where's  he  that  oalFd  me  ?  in  what  place 
abides  he  ? 

^  The  male,  as  halcyon  is  the  female  kingfisher,  and  U  martin  p£cheur  of  Buffon. 
There  is  however  considerable  difficulty  in  asngning  to  the  rarious  members  of 
the  plumed  creation  of  Aristophanes,  especially  the  eighteen  kinds  enumerated 
Ikrther  on  by  PeisthetsBrus,  their  proper  name  and  generic  distinction.  The  Scho- 
liaat  derives  KttpiliXag  from  Ktiptiv,  tondere,  and  tells  us  that  Sporgilus  is  the  name 
of  a  barber,  who  is  also  rendered  comically  famous  by  Plato,  in  his  drama  called 
ths  SophUti — 

TO  ^TTopyCkov  Kovpccov  Ix^urrov  riyoQ* 

Of  the  eighteen  different  birds  mentioned  above,  the  French  translator  has  not  ren- 
dered the  name  of  five  in  any  other  way  than  merely  expressing  them  in  modem 
letters— hypothymis,  nertos,  o6blepyris,  cerchnis^  dfyope. 
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Epo.  Long  since  I'm  here,  and  don't  desert  my  friends. 
Cho.  Titititititititititi. 

What  friendly  converse  would'st  thou  bave  with  me  t 
Epo.  a  plan  that's  mutual,  safe,  just,  sweet,  and  useful ; 

For  two  men,  subtle  reasoners,  are  come  to  me.       330 
Cho.  When  ?  how — what  say'st  ? 

Epo.  I  say  that  two  old  men 

Are  hither  come  to  me  on  an  affair 
Of  vast  importance. 
Cho.  O  thou  who  art  stain'd 

With  deeper  crime  than  since  my  birth  I  knew. 
How  say'st  thou  ? 
Epo.  Tremble  not  at  what  I  say. 

Cho.  What  hast  thou  done  to  me  ? 
Epo.  I've  harbour'd  men 

Who  are  in  love  with  this  society. 
Cho.  And  hast  thou  done  this  deed  ? 

Yes,  and  rejoice . 
That  I  have  done  't. 
Cho.  And  are  they  now  with  us  ? 

Epo.  They  are,  if  I'm  myself  with  you. 
Cho.  Ah!  ah!  340 

We  are  betray'd,  and  suffer  pains. 
Inflicted  by  unrighteous  hand ; 
For  he  who  in  one  fiiendly  band 

With  us  was  nurtur'd  on  the  plains, 
The  ancient  statutes  hath  transgress'd, 
And  solemn  vows  by  birds  profess'd ; 
Hath  caird  our  footsteps  to  deceit. 
And  an  unhallow'd  race  to  meet. 
Which  since  at  first  on  earth  was  rear'd 
Still  hostile  to  our  kind  appear'd.  350 

Then  of  the  bird  we'll  take  account  hereafter ; 
But  these  old  men,  I  think,  should  render  us 
Just  retribution,  and  be  torn  in  pieces. 
Peis.  How  are  we  lost  indeed ! 
Eu.  Thou  art  to  us 

The  sole  cause  of  these  evils — for  what  purpose 
Liedd'fit  thou  me  thence  ? 

q2 
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Peis.  That  thou  might'st  be  with  me. 

Eu.    Rather  that  I  might  weep  most  dreadfully. 
Peis.  Thou  ravest  much  to  entertain  this  thought ; 

For  how  canst  weep  when  once  thine  eyes  are  pluck*d 
out? 
Cho.        Io,  io — lead  on  and  rush  360 

To  the  war's  sanguinary  crush, 
And  in  avenging  circle  bring 
The  might  that  dwells  in  every  wing* 
For  they  together  should  lament, 
And  to  our  beaks  the  food  present. 
Since  neither  shady  mountain's  side, 
Nor  clouds'  aetherial  veil  can  hide. 
Nor  bosom  of  the  hoary  sea, 
These  men  who  think  to  fly  from  me. 
But  let  us  not  delay  to  pull  and  bite  them.  370 

Where's  our  commander  ?  let  him  lead  the  right  wing. 
Eu.    'Tis  so,  then  whither  wretched  shall  I  flee  ? 
Peis.  Ho,  will  you  not  remain  ? 
£u.  That  I  by  these 

May  be  in  pieces  torn? 
Peis.  But  in  what  manner 

Think'st  thou  to  fly  from  them  ? 
Eu.  I  know  not  how. 

Peis.  But  I  exhort  thee  that  remaining  here. 

Thou  shouldest  fight,  and  take  the  pots  in  hand. 
Eu.    But  of  what  use  will  our  pots  be  to  us  ? 
Peis.  The  owl  will  not  approach  us  ^ 
Eu.  What  defence 

Have  we  against  these  crooked  talon'd  birds  ?  380 

Peis.  Snatch  up  a  spit  and  fix  it  down  before  you. 
Eu.    And  what  to  guard  our  eyes  ? 
Peis.  Take  up  and  put 

A  vinaigrette  upon  them,  or  a  dish. 
Eu.     O  thou  most  wise  of  men,  full  well  hast  thou 
And  with  a  general's  prudence,  found  that  out. 

*  Although  a  bird  of  Athens,  the  owl  will  dread  the  Athenians  about  to  conse- 
crate the  city  with  sacrifices,  whence  they  brought  their  spits  with  them ;  i.  e.  their 
spears  within  the  bucklers  (6/3eXc9Kovc  cat  x^rpac)*  in  military  fashion. 
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In  stratagems  thou  now  surpassest  Nicias^. 

Cho.  Eleleleu,  proceed — let  down  the  beak. — 

Drag,  pull,  strike,  pierce,  cut  down  the  foremost  pot. 

Epo.  Tell  me,  O  most  malicious  of  all  beasts, 

Why  would  you  thus  destroy  and  tear  in  pieces      390 
Men  at  whose  hands  ye  have  endur*d  no  wrong. 
Connected  with  my  wife  by  kin  and  tribe  ? 

Cho.  And  why  should  we  more  pity  them  than  wolves  ? 

Or  whom  more  hostile  should  our  vengeance  punish  ? 

Epo.  But  if  by  nature  enemies,  yet  they 

Are  friendly-minded,  and  have  hither  come 
To  teach  us  something  useful. 

Cho.  But  how  should  they 

Instruct  or  tell  us  what  is  profitable, 
Who  to  our  fathers  were  inveterate  foes  ? 

Epo.  And  yet  wise  men  learn  much  from  enemies.  400 

For  caution  saves  all— ^this  you  never  would 
Learn  from  a  friend,  but  straight  a  foe  compels  you$ 
From  foes,  not  friends,  have  cities  leam'd  to  raise 
High  walls  with  labour,  and  procure  large  ships ; 
This  learning  keeps  house,  children,  wealth,  secure. 

Cho.  But  first,  methinks,  we  should  admit  a  parley. 
For  even  from  foes  a  man  may  wisdom  learn. 

Peis.  They  now  remit  their  rage — fall  back  awhile. 

Epo.  'Tis  just,  and  you  should  render  me  this  favour. 

Cho.  But  in  no  other  thing  have  we  opposed  thee.  410 

Peis.  They  are  more  peaceful  towards  us — then  lay  down 
The  pitcher  and  the  dishes — it  becomes  us 
To  walk  about  the  camp,  the  spear  I  mean. 
The  spit  at  hand,  and  close  beside  this  jar. 
Keeping  the  last  in  sight — since  fly  we  must  not* 

Eu.    'Tis  true — but  if  we  die,  where  upon  earth 
Shall  we  be  buried  ? 

^  The  illustrious  son  of  Niceratus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  in  his 
third  book,  particularly  excelled  in  the  use  and  application  of  warlike  engines. 
This  talent  was  conspicuously  exercised,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  in  the  close 
and  rigorous  blockade  of  the  island  of  Melos.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Nicias» 
confirms  this  account,  and  mentions  several  instanoes  of  his  love  of  stratagem,  eipe- 
cially  his  building  a  wall  round  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
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Peis.  In  the  Ceramicus  * ; 

For  that  it  may  be  done  at  public  cost, 
We'll  tell  the  generals  that  we  have  died 
Fighting  against  the  foes  in  OmesB  K  4^ 

Cho.  Resume  the  former  rank,  and  lay  aside 

Your  mind  to  anger  prone  '9  like  an  arm'd  soldier. 
And  let  us  question  these  who  they  may  be. 
Whence  they  are  come,  and  upon  what  design— 
Ho,  Epops,  thee  I  call. 

Epo.  What  would'st  thou  hear  ? 

Cho.  Who're  these,  and  whence  ? 

Epo.  Strangers,  from  sapient  Greece. 

Cho.  What  chance  could  ever  bring  them  to  the  birds  ? 

Epo.  Love  of  thy  life,  thy  diet,  and  thyself. 

To  dwell  and  to  remain  with  thee  entirely. 

Cho.  What's  this  you  say  ?  and  what  have  they  to  tell  us  ? 

Epo.  Things  past  belief,  and  never  heard  of  yet.  4S1 

Cho.  Canst  see  what  gain  attends  his  sojourn  here, 
Whereon  relying  while  he  dwells  with  me ; 
He  may,  or  be  superior  to  his  foes, 
Or  gain  the  means  of  profiting  his  friends  ? 

Epo.  He  speaks  of  some  great  happiness,  which  can 
Be  neither  utter'd  nor  beUev'd — since  he 
Proves  by  convincing  arguments  that  all. 
Both  here  and  there,  and  on  each  side,  is  yours. 

Cho.  But  is  he  mad  ? 

Epo«  ^  I  cannot  say  how  wise.  440 

Cho.  Dwells  wisdom  in  such  minds  ? 

Epo.  The  fox's  craft. 

Sophistic,  ready,  fine  as  bolted  flour. 

*  This  was  a  place  without  the  city,  where  those  slain  in  battle  were  buried, 
and  funeral  orations  {\6yoi  kirir&^ioi)  in  their  praise  publicly  pronounced  over 
them. 

'  This  is  a  paranomasia,  or  play  upon  the  word  ipvia,  ava,  and  'Opviai,  a  city 
of  Peloponnesus,  between  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  (See  the  note  on  ▼.  12.),  where 
'the  same  equivoque  recurs. 

f  Kai  rbv  Bvfihv  KaraOov  jctn|/ac* 
TTopa  n)v  opyiyv. 

'80  in  ▼.  466. — 'c  (itroc)  n  r^v  rovrvv  Opavffn  4fvxiiv»    Compare  Sallust  (Ju- 
gortha,  is.),  Igiturrez flexit animum  suum. 
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Cho.  Quick  bid  him  speak  U>  me — for  ^hen'  I  hear 
Thy  word$,  I'm  rais'd  upon  the  wings  of  hope. 
[Addressing  ftimselfto  the  Athenians  and  to  the  people^ 

Epo.  Come  thou,  and  thou,  put  by  this  panoply. 
And  hang  it  up  with  an  auspicious  omen 
Inside  the  furnace,  near  the  president  K 
But  thou,  declare  and  say  on  what  account 
I  have  convened  them. 

Pfiis.  By  Apollo,  no ;  450 

Unless  they'll  strike  a  bargain  like  to  that 
Which  the  sword  cutler  ape  did  with  his  wife ', 
That  they  will  neither  bite,  nor  pull,  nor  poke. 

Cho.  What  art  thou  talking  of?  for  shame  1 

Peis.  Not  so ; 

Thy  eyes  I  speak  of. 

Cho.  I  accept  your  terms. 

Peis.  Now  swear  the  same  to  me. 

Cho.  I  swear  to  this. 

So  with  all  these  for  judges  and  spectators. 
May  conquest  be  my  lot* 

Peis.  It  shall  be  so. 

Cho.  And  should  I  fail,  may  I  victorious  prove 
But  by  one  single  judgment. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Herald. 

Her.  Silence,  people !     460 

Let  all  the  soldiers  take  their  arms,  and  go 

^  According  to  the  Scholiast,  there  are  various  interpretations  of  inurrarfiQ,  ia 
this  line.  The  most  probable  appears  to  be,  that  it  was  an  earthen  image  of  Vul- 
can, the  god  of  fire  (x^Xivoc^H^ourroc)*  stationed  near  the  hearth,  aft  president 
of  the  kitchen.  Others  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  long  wooden  beam,  into  which 
nails  were  fastened,  whence  they  were  accustomed  to  suspend  the  culinary  uten- 
sils. Aristophanes  also  alludes  to  the  Athenian  custom  of  banging  up  their  arms 
near  the  chimney,  after  their  return  from  the  war.    (See  the  Achamiaus,  v.  267.) 

*  It  appears  from  the  Scholiast,  that  Panaetius,  a  man  of  dimiiititive  istatare  and 
mischievous  ape- like  disposition,  is  here  glanced  at  by  our  author,  as  well  as  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Islands,  of  which  we  possess  but  eleven  fragments.  The  com- 
pact alluded  to,  as  Symmachus  asserts,  forms  the  subject  of  an  apologue  of  ^sop 

— ^  TOIOVTOV  TiVOQ. 
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Back  to  their  hcvnee*    Meanwhile  let  us  consider 
What  on  the  tablets  is  to  be  inscribed. 

Cho.  Deceitful  stiO  in  all  respects  is  man. 

Yet  tell  me  thou — for  haply  thou  may'st  speak 
Some  good  exceeding  what  I  can  desire. 
Or  some  -superior  efficacy^  passed 
By  my  unthinking  mind — but  thou  perceiv^st. 
Speak  then  in  common — for  what  good  thou  chancest 
To  bring,  thyself  shall  share  no  less  than  I.  470 

But  from  whatever  cause  thy  mind  has  been 
Induced  to  come,  declare  it  confidently. 
For  we  will  not  ere  that  transgress  the  truce. 

Peis.  By  Jove,  I  long  to  do*t — and  one  oration 

Id  ready  kneaded  by  me,  which  nought  hinders 
That  I  put  in  the  oven.  Boy,  bring  the  crown. 
And  o'er  my  hands  let  one  pour  water  quickly. 

£u.    Are  we  about  to  dine,  or  what  ? 

Peis.  By  Jove, 

Not  so — but  I  desire  to  speak  some  grand 
And  dainty  word,  such  as  shall  melt  their  soul^     480 
So  greatly  am  I  griev'd  on  your  account. 
Who  once  were  kings* 

Cho.  We  kings  ?  of  what  ? 

Eu.  Ye  are 

Of  all  that  is;  of  me  first,  and  of  him. 
Of  Jupiter  himself;  more  ancient  ye 
Than  Saturn,  Titans,  and  the  earth. 

Cho.  The  earth  ? 

Peis.  Yes,  by  Apollo. 

Cho.  This  I  never  heard. 

Pfiis.  'Tis  that  thou  art  unlearn*d,  nor  in  affairs 

Much  skiird,  nor  hast  thou  handled  iEsop  well  \ 


^  fiiya  Kai  Xapivbv  txog  ru  According  to  the  Scholiast,  \apivhv  is  a  meta- 
pboiical  word,  takea  from  great  and  fat  oxen ;  although  aome  derive  it  from  a  cer- 
tain huge  shepherd  named  Larinus,  dwelling  on  the  continent,  being  descended 
from  the  famous  oxen  of  Geryon.  Brasse,  in  his  lexicon,  interprets  the  word 
[taginatvat  pinguh,"]  fattened,  fat. 

'  iA^  AlffuTov  TttrdrtiKaQ,  On  this  line  the  Sclioliast  observes,  rb  ^  irar^- 
<rai  Iffov  iffrl  rtji  MiaTpiij^at,    Lesung  concludes  from  this  passive,  that  even  in 
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Who  said  that  6f  all  knlds  the  lark  was  firat^ 
Produced  before  the  earth — and  when  his  sire,       490 
Dead  with  disease,  had  been  expos'd  five  days. 
That  doubting  and  perplex'd,  she  buried  him 
In  her  own  head. 

Eu.  The  father  of  the  lark. 

Now  lies  interred  since  death  in  Cephalae  "*• 

Epo.  If  they  were  prior  then  to  earth  and  gods. 
The  realm  is  theirs  by  right  of  eldership. 

Eu.    True,  by  Apollo — wherefore  it  behoves  thee, 
From  this  time  forth,  to  nourish  well  thy  beak, 
Since  quickly  Jupiter  will  not  restore 
The  sceptre  to  the  race  of  woodpeckers  °.  500 

Peis.  Now  that  the  gods  in  old  time  ruFd  not  men, 
But  birds  the  sceptre  held,  are  many  proofs. 
And  straightway  I  will  show  you  how  the  cock 
RuFd,  and  the  Persians  govem*d  first  of  all. 
Ere  yet  Darius  reign*d  and  Megabyzus, 
And  from  that  rule  was  calFd  the  Persian  bird^ 

Eu.    Wherefore  he,  sole  of  birds,  like  the  great  king 
Struts  with  erected  crest  upon  his  head. 

Peis.  So  potent  was  he  then,  so  great,  and  far 

Renown'd,  that  even  now  from  th'  ancient  power,    510 
When  he  but  chants  his  song  at  break  of  day. 
All  leap  to  work,  the  braziers,  potters,  tanners. 
Curriers,  bath-keepers,  mealmen,  armourers, 

tbe  time  of  Aristophanes  there  existed  a  certain  collection  of  iEsop's  Fables,  i^hicli 
were  then  in  every  one's  mouth  under  the  title  of  ^sop, 

<°  A  punning  allusion  to  the  burgh  of  that  name  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aca- 
mantis«  (Schol.) 

■  Ttp  SpvKoXaTTTy,  called  by  other  authors  ipvoKoXdiCTfic,  from  ipvQi  quertui^ 
and  KoXdirrv,  icalpo ;  because  this  bird,  in  seeking  its  food,  buries  its  beak  within 
the  chinks  of  the  oak  bark.  And  since  this  tree  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  aa  Viigil 
says  (G.  iii.  332.)» 

Sicuti  magna  Jovis  antique  robore  quercus, 

Epops  reasonably  doubts  whether  the  king  of  the  gods  will  deliver  his  sceptre  to  so 
sacrilegious  a  bird.  (Schol.  Berg.) 

°  The  former  was  king,  and  the  latter  his  satrap  and  general  of  the  forces  in 
Persia,  under  whom  Egypt  was  taken,  and  Memphis  overthrown.  By  the  Penian 
bird,  some  understand  the  domestic  cock,  others  the  peacock^  mentioned  below  at 
V.  707. 
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And  tninufactUTers  of  harps — all  these 

f         March  out  by  night  with  slipper  d  foot; 

Eu.  Ask  me 

Of  th^t — for  wretched  I  have  lost  a  cloak 
Of  Phrygian  wool  through  him — since  being  once 
Invited  to  a  banquet,  when  a  boy. 
On  the  tenth  day  was  nam'd,  I  fell  asleep'. 
After  a  copious  drinking  in  the  city.  5^ 

And  ere  the  rest  had  supp*d^,  he  sang — when  I 
Thinking  it  dawn,  to  Alimus  retreated. 
And  now  beyond  the  walls  I  had  proceeded. 
When  with  his  club  a  villain  strikes  my  back ; 
I  fall,  and  shout  for  aid,  when  he  snatch'd  off 
My  garment. 

Peis.  Then  the  kite  began  to  rule 

Over  the  Greeks. 

Epo.  The  Greeks  ? 

Peis.  And  ruling,  first 

Taught  them  to  bend  in  homage  to  the  kites. 

Eu.    By  Bacchus,  I,  when  once  I  saw  a  kite. 

Fell  prostrate  down  before  it — then  supine,  530 

Swallow'd  with  mouth  agape  an  obolus^ 

Then  travelled  homewards  with  an  empty  putse. 

Peis.  Of  Egypt  and  Phcenicia's  whole  extent 

The  cuckoo  erst  was  king — and  when  he  cried 
*'  Cuckoo,"  then  the  Phoenicians  all  began 
To  reap  the  wheat  and  barley  in  their  fields. 

Eu.    This  was  the  word  in  truth — "  Ye  circumcised, 
The  cuckoo  calls  a-field**." 

P  Accoidiag  to  the  Scholiast,  quoting  Euripides  in  his  ^geus,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Athenians  to  name  their  children  at  a  feast  held  on  the  tenth  day 
After  their  birth.  Aristotle  affirms  that  the  names  were  given  on  the  seventh  day. 
(See  below,  v.  985.) 

4  Kai  vpiy  Snirvtiv.  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  which  appears  in  the  first 
and  third  Junta  editions,  in  preference  to  that  given  by  Bruock  and  Invemizius — 
mU  frpiv  ik  iruiy.  J.  Stager  proposes  to  read  Kcd  irplv  ^  dsrlfuv— ond  hefort 
tkt  tut  departed.    Alimus,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  was  a  burgh  of  the  tribe 


'  c^cfftf,  ^«\oc  iniiovdu  It  appears  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  Hero- 
dotnt  (Euterpe,  104.)»  that  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  Jews,  practised  the  right  of 
circumcision  from  very  early  umes.    The  father  of  Grecian  history  affirms  that 


Pei8.  So  tbey  tpaiAUinted  - 

Their  sway,  «a  vhen  fiome  chief  m  Grecmn  eili#a> 
Like  Agamemnon  rules,  dr  Menelaus ;  540 

Upon  the  sceptre  sat  a  bird,  partaking 
The  gifts  that  were  presented  to  his  lord« 

£u.    In  truth  I  knew  this  not,  and  therefore  wonder 
Seiz'd  me  whene'er  upon  the  tragic  scene 
Holding  a  bird,  came  any  Priam  forth. 
He  watched  Lysicrates  and  all  his  bribes*. 

Peis.  And  that  which  is  the  strangest  thing  of  all» 

Jove,  who  now  rules,  stood  holding  on  his  head' 
That  eagle^bird  which  mark'd  his  x^yal  state  ^ 
His  daughters  bore  an  owl,  a  hawk  Apollo»  550 

Emblem  of  servitude. 

Eu.  Well  said,  by  Ceres. 

And  wherefore  hold  they  these  ? 

Peis.  That  whensoever 

A  victim's  entrails,  as  the  law  directs, 
The  sacrificer  gives  into  their  hands 
Before  e'en  Jove  they  may  those  entrails  taste*  '  > 

Then  by  a  god  none  swore,  but  all  by  birds. 
And  Lampo  to  this  time  his  adjurations 


tbcae  tie  the  only  people  who  uie  ciTcumcisioii,  and  that  in  the  same  manner  ai 
the  Egyptians.  As  this  practice  can  be  traced  both  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  to  the 
remotest  antiquity,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  first  introdnced  it  The  Phtt« 
nician  harvests  most  have  begun  much  earlier  than  oars,  as  the  wheat  and  bailey 
was  reaped  at  the  first  note  of  the  cuckoo. 

"  This  anachronism,  as  Dindorf  observes,  is  made  by  Aristophanes  in  order  to 
place  a  mark  of  infamy  upon.  Lysicrates,  an  official  or  statesman  of  that  time» 
always  gaping  after  bribes  and  gifts ;  and  observing  in  the  language  of  Aiisto* 
phanes,  5ri  SvpodoKoifi. 

*■  Bergler  observes  that  the  word  Stfrqiec,  here  used  by  Aristophanes,  denolee«» 
image  direct  and  dedicated,  and  is  particularly  understood  of  the  statue  of  JtpHtf* 
inade  by  Phidias ;  (see  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  10.)  The  eagle  on  the  top  of  the  soeptie 
was  the  usual  symbol  of  sovereignty  among  the  Persian  monarchs.  The  exprsasioa 
{poffiXt^C  ^y)  seems  to  denote  that  this  was  the  accustomed  mark  of  royal  staM 
On  the  following  lines  of  this  curious  dialogue,  the  Scholiast  observes,  that  ApeUo 
holds  a  hawk,  because  it  was  esteemed  a  prophetic  bird,  and  as  the  minister  ef 
Jove,  since  it  was  smaller  than  the  royal  eagle.  We  further  learn  firom  Herodotms» 
that  among  the  Babylonians  every  sceptre  was  headed  by  an  apfde^^Xey  (^ii« 
pomegranate  7),  or  rose,  or  lily,  or  eagle,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Makes  by  the  goose ",  when  he  deceives  in  aught. 
'  Thus  all  erst  thought  you  great  and  venerable ; 

But  now  as  slavish  fools,  or  Kke  560 

A  band  of  furious  men  they  strike. 

While  for  you  every  fowler  sets 

Even  in  the  temples  gins  and  nets. 

With  meshes  fine  as  clouds  of  air. 

Cages  and  each  delusive  snare. 

Then  sellers  to  the  mart  convey. 

In  multitudes  their  feather*d  prey. 

And  buyers  the  plump  breast  essay ; 

Nor  satisfies  it  their  desire 
^         To  place  and  roast  you  at  the  fire ;  570 

But  cheese  they  scrape,  and  add  beside 

Benzoin,  the  sharp  and  oily  tide  * ; 

Then  straight  another  mixture  form, 

Pounding  ingredients  sweet  and  warm ; 

And  this  rich  compound  o*er  you  shed, 

As  for  dry  bodies  of  the  dead  ^ 
Cho.  Grievous  indeed,  most  grievous  are  the  words 

That  thou  hast  spoken,  friend ;  how  I  deplore 

■  Lampo  was  a  prophet  and  aacrificer,  and  to  illustrate  his  remarkable  oath  the 
Scholiaf t  informs  us  that  Socrates,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Cretan  history,  a£5rms 
that  Rhadamanthas,  the  most  just  king  of  Crete,  would  not  at  first  suffer  any  of  his 
•ubjecta  to  swear  by  the  deities ;  but  ordered  them  to  make  their  adjurations  by 
the  gooee»  the  dog,  the  ram,  or  some  other  animal.  Lampo  was  alive  when  this 
charming  drama  was  brought  on  the  stage,  being  mentioned  by  Cratinus  in  his 
Nemesis  as  then  living,  and  this  was  long  afterwards.  Lampo  swears,  Std  t6v 
ijCnv\  instead  of  ZtA  Htv  Zrjva. 

■  ■  ikatov, 

SiX^iov,  oKoc* 
That  is,  the  celebrated  sweet  smelling  and  precious  silphium  of  Cyrene — the  laser- 
pitium  of  the  Latins,  mixed  with  oil  and  vinegar  sauce.    It  is  mentioned  again  in 
thePlutus(v.926.) 

y  I  have  here  adopted  Heiske's  conjectural  reading,  aviav  Hewtp  KivtPpiiav, 
instead  of  the  common  iffi&v  ahrdv.  In  the  next  line,  instead  of  woXi^  hfi,  woXd 
^i),  which  Aristophanes  repeats  so  much  in  the  manner  of  Euripides  in  his  cbo- 
msses  (see  Phceo.  832. 1026),  and  especially  Alcestes  (454.),  where  the  same  re- 
petition occurs,  Invernizius  reads,  after  the  Ravenna  codex,  iroXd  ^^,  woXd  Slv, 
which  Dindorf  justly  reprobates.  The  French  translator  considers  this  passage  a 
manifest  parody  on  the  Ion  of  Euripides  (106,  sqq.),  but  this  does  not  appear  to  roe 
equally  evident. 
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The  baseness  of  my  sires  who  have  dissolT'd* 

In  me  the  honours  of  our  ancestors  580 

Delivcr*d  down !  but  thou  art  come  to  me 

A  saviour^  by  the  gods'  propitious  kindness* 

For  having  trusted  self  and  young  to  thee^ 

Securely  shall  I  dwell — ^but  teach  me  now 

What  it  behoves. to  do;  for  'twere  unworthy 

That  we  should  live^  unless  by  every  means 

Our  kingly  state  we  study  to  regain. 

Peis.  First  then,  I  teach  the  birds  to  have  one  city. 
Encircling  all  this  air  and  space  between 
Waird  round  with  large  bak'd  bricks,  like  Babylon '. 

Epo.  O  thou  Porphyrion  and  Cebriones*,  591 

How  formidable  will  this  city  be ! 

Peis.  And  after  it  is  built,  demand  the  empire 
From  Jupiter  again.     Should  he  refuse, 
Nor  willingly  and  instantly  consent, 
Acknowledging  his  weakness,  then  proclaim 
A  sacred  war  against  him  ^  and  forbid 
The  lustful  gods  to  pass  thro'  your  domain, 
As  with  adulterous  speed  they  sought  of  old 
Th'  Alcmenes,  Alopes,  and  Semeles.  600 

»  wipiTHxiZfiv  fieydXati  wXivOoic  iirraif  tUffirtp  BojSvXuiva.  Bergler  com- 
pares Herodotus'  description  of  the  building  of  Babylon  (Clio,  179.),  iXicvfTayrtc 
tk  TrXivBov^  Uavdg,  Airrriffav  airrdQ  Iv  ca/icvoim.    So  Ovid  (Met  i?.  67.)— 

— dicitUT  olim 

Coctilibus  muris  cinzisse  Semiramis  urbem. 

*  I  have  inverted  the  order  of  these  names,  on  account  of  the  metre.    The  ori* 

ginal  line  is 

&  Kc/3pc<$vif  Kai  Uop^vpitaV 

or,  as  Invemizius  reads,  Kc/3piova,  very  probably  imagining  that  Aristophanes  has 
borrowed  this  passage  from  some  Doric  song  known  at  the  time.  According  to  the 
Scholiast,  Cebriones  and  Porphyrion  are  the  names  of  certain  birds,  as  well  as  the 
giants  who  fought  against  the  gods.  The  latter  is  mentioned  by  Horace*  togfther 
with  TjTphoeus,  Rhsstus,  and  Encelades  (Od.  iii.  iv.  54.) 

^  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Athenians  against  the  Boeo- 
tians, for  their  endeavour  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi,  in  the  Phocian  territory 
(B.  C.  348.)  According  to  the  Scholiast  there  were  two  wars  so  named ;  the  first 
between  the  Lacediemonians  and  the  Phocians,  respecting  the  temple  of  ApoUo : 
and  the  second,  three  years  afterwards,  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians* 
on  account  of  Phocis.  He  quotes  Philochorus,  Eratosthenes,  and  Theopompus* 
three  historians  whose  works  have  perished. 
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And  should  they  come,  to  place  a  seal  upoii 

Their  lewd  desiresy  and  stay  their  wanton  course. 

Moreover  I  enjoin  you  to  despatch 

Another  bird,  as  hterald  to  mankind. 

Stating  your  ivill,  that  to  the  birds  henceforth 

They  sacrifice,  and  after  to  the  gods. 

Assigning  to  each  deity  a  bird% 

As  may  to  each  be  fitting  and  cbnvcniisnt; 

To  Venus  if  he  sacrifice**,  let  wheat 

Be  offer*d  to  the  coot;  or  if  to  Neptune,  610 

Then  be  it  consecrated  to  the  duck. 

Should  any  sacrifice  to  Hercules 

An  ox,  then  to  the  cormorant  'tis  right 

To  offer  honied  cakes ;  if  to  king  Jove 

He  offer  up  a  ram,  bird  wren  is  monarch, 

To  whom  'tis  fitting,  ere  to  Jove  himself, 

To  consecrate  a  male  and  gnat-like  ant. 
Ev.     I  am  rejoic'd  with  thb  ant  sacrifice — 

Now  thunder  mighty  Jove. 
Epo.  And  how  will  men 

Take  us  for  gods,  not  jackdaws,  since  we  fly,  6S0 

And  carry  wmgs? 
Pbis*  Thou  triflest — for  by  Jove 

Hermes,  although  a  god,  bears  wings  and  flies. 

And  very  many  other  gods  beside. 

Thus  Victory  flies  on  golden  wings,  and  Love, 

While  Homer  liken'd  Iris  to  a  pigeoti  * 

Of  trembling  heart. 


<  A  pecttliar  ofanig  wai  to  be  awigmd  to  etch  bird,  according  ei  it  resembled 
in  its  qiuditicf  tome  one  or  other  of  the  gods. 

,  *  ijv  'A^poiiry  0^  Instead  of  9vy,  Brunck  very  plansibly  proposes  to  read 
^tXpov,  lest,  while  Mepiune  has  his  sheep,  Hercules  his  ox,  and  Jove  his  ram,  the 
eltar  of  Venns  should  want  iu  proper  victim.    (See  the  Acharnians,  704.  729.) 

«  This  simile  occurs  in  the  Iliad  (£'.  778.)-- 

ol  ik  pdrtiv  rptip^un  wtKu&9iv  Wfioff  hfioiar 
wheve  however,  aa  the  Scholiaet  observes,  it  is  applied,  not  to  Iris,  but  to  Jano  and 
Minerva ;  whence  Bmnek  concludes  that  we  have  not  now  the  text  of  Homer  as 
it  was  read  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  The  banter  upon  the  popular  mythology 
in  this  foene,  is  of  an  admirable  comic  character.  The  power  and  resources  of  the 
SNUheied  creation,  both  for  injury  and  bentfit^on  which  they  found  their  claim  to 
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Epo.  But  will  not  Jupiter 

Against  ns  send  his  winged  thunder-bolt? 
Peis.  And  if  through  ignorance  they  think  you  nothing. 

But  those  the  gods  who  cm  Olympus  dwell. 

Then  let  a  oloud  of  sparrows  rais*d  on  higb»  630 

Field  foragers  pick  and  derour  their  seed ; 

And  Ceres  after  measure  out  to  them 

Wheat  in  their  famine. 
Epo.  No,  by  Jupiter, 

Her  inclination  will  not  that  way  tend'; 

But  you  shall  see  her  firame  apologies. 
Peis.  And  let  the  crows  for  proof  peck  out  the  eyes 

Of  the  yok*d  steers  with  which  they  plough  the  land. 

Then  let  Apollo  try  his  healing  art. 

Since  he's  a  fee*d  physician. 
Eu.  (aside.)  Not  until 

I've  sold  my  little  oxen. 
Peis.  But  if  they  should  640 

Esteem  thee  for  a  god*,  or  Life,  or  Earth, 

Saturn,  or  Neptune,  all  good  things  are  theirs. 
Eu.    Pray  tell  me  one  of  them* 
Peis.  First,  then,  the  locusts 

Their  vine^bloom  sha'n't  destroy,  for  them  one  troo^. 

Of  owls  and  owlets  shall  to  powder  grind ; 

Then  gnats  and  flies  shall  never  eat  the  figs. 

For  them  one  flight  of  thrushes  will  clear  offl 
Epo.  But  whence  shall  we  enrich  them?  for  this  too 

They  greatly  love. 
Peis.  These  by  prophetic  signs 

To  them  shall  mines  and  precious  metak  show ;      650 

And  to  the  augur  indicate  the  time 

For  gainful  merchandize,  so  that  not  one 


sovereignty,  and  the  veneration  of  mortals,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gods»  are  most 
admirably  detailed  by  Peisthetsnis  ;  the  irony  is  exquisitely  fine. 

'  This  appears  to  be  a  sly  blow  aimed  at  the  Athenian  magistracy  leducing  by 
their  bad  policy,  the  people  to  eztiemities  which  they  took  do  measwes  to  avert  or 
to  rdieve. 

f  ^  d*  ny&vrai  ai  Otov*  That  is,  the  birds,  ok  being  addressed  particularly  to 
the  Corypheus. 
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Of  an  Iheirnieicluuit  Muen  shall  be  lest. 
Epo.  How  not  be  loet?  .  *v 

Peis.  Wbeneirer  thej  coBralt 

The  aogorj  about  a  Ti^jage*  then 

One  of  the  birds  sbaO  always  tell  before, 

''Now  sail  je  not»  *twill  be  a  stonn — Sail  now. 

Twill  be  a  lucky  Tenture.** 
Eu.  {asUk.)  If  *t  be  so, 

in  buy  a  brig  and  man  her,  nor  renuun 

Longer  with  you* 
Peis.  Besides,  they  11  show  to  thenti     660 

The  monied  treasures  which  the  men  of  yore 

Deposited,  since  these  the  birds  well  know : 

So  all  declare,  **  my  treasure  no  one  knows. 

Unless  it  be  some  bird.** 
Eu.  (iwidA)  111  sell  my  ship, 

Purchase  a  spade  and  live  by  digging  wells* 
Epo.  But  health  how  can  they  give  to  them,  who  is 

Among  the  gods  ? 
Peis.  If  they  are  well  to  do^ » 

Is  this  not  famous  health  ?     No  man,  be  aure» 

If  his  aflSurs  go  ill,  can  be  in  health. 
Epo.  But  how  can  they  to  old  age  e*er  attain  i  670 

For  this  too  on  Olympus'  height  is  found. 

Must  they  when  children  die  ? 
Peis.  Nay,  but,  by  Jove, 

The  birds  will  add  three  hundred  years  to  them. 
Epo.  From  whom  ? 

Peis.  From  whom  ?  themselves — knowest  thou  not, 

/  That  ages  five  of  men  the  chattering  crow 

Outlives  ? 
Eu.  Ah — how  much  better  that  the  birds 

Should  govern  us  than  Jove ! 
Peis.  Is't  not,  by  far  ? 

For  first  we  need  not  build  them  marble  ^brines, 

Nor  close  them  in  with  golden  doors :  but  they 

Will  under  shrubs  and  little  holm  oaks  dwell ;         680 

And  to  their  sacred  train  an  olive  tree 

Will  be  a  temple — neither  shall  we  go 
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To  sacrifice  at  Delphi's  shrine  or  Amnion's: 
But  in  the  arbutus^  and  olive  woods. 
Standing,  we  may  extend  to  them  in  prayer 
Hands  filFd  with  wheat  and  barley,  that  they  may 
Impart  to  us  some  portion  of  good  things, 
A  quick  return  for  small  expense  of  grain. 

Cho.  O  thou,  by  far  the  dearest  of  old  men, 

'  Chang*d  to  a  friend  from  one  most  hateful  to  me. 
It  cannot  be  that  I  should  willingly  691 

Dissent  from  your  opinion ;  since,  elated 
By  your  discourse,  I  threatened  with  an  oath 
If  you  with  me  would  make  a  compact  just. 
Guileless  and  holy,  to  oppose  the  gods ; 
Bearing  a  mind  in  concord  with  my  own, 
For  no  long  time  the  gods  should  wear  my  sceptre. 
Whatever  must  by  force  be  done,  to  that 
We  will  appointed  be:  what  counsel  needs. 
Devolves  on  thee. 

Epo.  This  is,  by  Jove  I  swear,  700 

No  time  to  nod,  or  loiter  Nicias  like^; 
But  something  must  be  done,  and  quickly  too : 
First  enter  ye  into  my  nest  of  young. 
My  dried  straws,  and  my  present  store  of  stioks, 
And  tell  us  what  thy  name  is. 

Peis.  Easily, 

My  name  is  Peisthetaerus. 

Epo.  What  is  his  i 

Eu.     Euelpides  of  Thria*. 

••  ovx^  wmdZiiv  in 

Cipa  'ffTiv  ifiiv  oifSk  fiiWoviKtdv, 
Plutarch  says  that  Nicias  acquired  the  name  of  the  delayer  on  account  of  his  tudj 
mode  of  pursuing  the  siege  of  Pylos,  which  bis  successor  Cleon  brought  to  an  end 
by  taking  the  fortress  in  a  short  time.  The  Scholiast  asserts  that  our  poet  conferred 
this  title  on  him  as  a  satirical  reflection  upon  his  continually  delaying  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  when  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet — an  expe- 
dition of  which  he  constantly  expressed  his  disapprobation  in  the  council,  alleging 
as  the  chief  reason  tlie  ruinous  expense  attending  it. 

*  The  common  reading  is  Opi&Otv,  which  Invernizius  adopts.  KpiCiBiv  is  the 
lection  of  the  Scholiast ;  but  the  difference  is  not  very  material ,  as  the  former  de- 
notes one  of  the  Ionian  burghs  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  and  the  latter  a 
citizen  of  the  burgh  Ctim,  and  tribe  (Eneis. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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Epo.  Hail  to  both. 

Peis.  We  take  it  in  good  part. 

Epo.  Then  enter  here. 

Peis.  Let  us  go  in— do  you  precede  us. 

Epo.  Go. 

Peis.  But  out,  alas !  you  must  retrace  your  steps.  710 

Come^  let  me  see.     Pray  tell  how  he  and  I 

Being  wingless^  should  with  you  who*re  winged  consort. 
Epo.  Full  well. 
Peis.  Now,  look  ye,  how  in  iSsop's  tales  ^ 

Some  history  about  a  fox  is  told. 

How  ill  in  eagle's  company  he  fared. 
Epo.  Fear  nought,  for  there's  a  certain  tiny  root, 

Which  having  eaten,  you'll  be  winged  straight. 
Peis.  Then  let  us  enter — Xanthias,  Manodorus, 

Take  up  the  stuff. 
Cho.  Ho,  you  there,  you  I  call. 

Epo.  For  what  ? 
Cho.  Take  these  men  home  and  feast  them  well, 

And  leave  with  us  the  sweet-ton'd  nightingale,        721 

Whose  voice  may  to  the  Muses  be  compar'd. 

That  we  regale  ourselves  with  her  awhile. 
Peis.  Herein,  by  Jupiter,  comply  with  them, 

Bring  from  her  reedy  nest  the  darling  bird, 

Bring  her,  by  all  the  gods,  that  we  as  well 

May  be  spectators  of  the  nightingale. 
Epo.  Be't  so,  if  so  you  please:  Procne,  come  forth. 

And  show  thyself  to  these  good  strangers  here. 

^  Thii  fable  of  the  iocial  compact,  entered  into  by  the  fox  and  the  eagle,  is 
ascribed  by  the  Scholiast  to  Ajcchilochus,  "  lambographonim  princeps,  quem  unam 
omnium  maxime  post  Homeram  admirata  est  Antiquitas,  (Huschkede  Fabulis  Ar- 
chilochi.)  The  first  fable  in  the  collection  of  F.  de  Furia  (Lips.  1810.)  relates  to 
this  supposed  alliance  between  the  fox  and  the  eagle,  (see  Huschke's  dissertation  on 
this  fable  of  Archilochus,  p.  ccxv.)  who  does  not  agree  with  Valckenaer  in  imagin- 
ing that  Pindar  alludes  to  the  same  fable  in  his  fourth  Isthmian  Ode,  v.  79»  etc. 
Aristophanes  again  cites  £sop  in  the  Wasps,  1250;  Peace,  129 ;  and  at  v.  471 
of  this  comedy. 
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SCENE  VI. 

PEISTHETiERUS,  EuELPIDES^  EPOPS,  PrOCNE,  ChORUS. 

Peis.  O  thou  much  honour'd  Jove^  how  fair  a  bird,  730 

How  delicate^  how  white ! 
Eu.  Know*st  thou  that  I 

Am  falFn  in  love  with  her  ? 
Peis.  What  golden  down, 

Like  any  maid,  she  has  ! 
Eu.  I*d  like  to  kiss  her. 

Peis.  But,  wretched  man,  she  has  a  spit-like  snout. 
Eu.    Then  must  we  take  the  rind  from  off  her  poll. 

As  if  it  were  an  egg,  and  kiss  her  so. 
Epo.  Let  us  be  gone. 
Peis.  Lead  then,  and  luck  attend  us. 

Exeunt. 
Cuo.        O  dearest  of  the  winged  train, 
O  downy  partner  of  my  strain. 
Bred  in  one  common  vocal  home,  740 

At  length  to  cheer  me  art  thou  come. 
Bringing  thy  hymn's  mellifluous  tale, 
And  cheering  presence,  nightingale  ? 
Giving  thy  fair-rac'd  pipe  to  sound. 
With  airs  of  vernal  music  crown'd. 
Begin  the  anapsestic  round. 
Come  men  by  nature  dark*  of  leaf-like  race^ 

*  This  whole  ingenious  parabasii,  as  Kuster  justly  obsenres,  is  written  in  a  most 
elegant  vein  of  poetry.  In  the  beautifully  metaphorical  language  in  which  the 
chorus  convey  their  tender  and  melancholy  sentiments,  Aristophanes  makes  a  plain 
allusion  to  Homer's  famous  comparison  of  the  mortal  race  with  the  falling  leaves  (II. 
Z'.  146.  etc.);  while  the  expression  in  v.  687,  dvipic  ihctkivtipoi,  will  recall  Co 
the  recollection  of  the  English  reader  Shakspeare's  exquisite  lines  in  the  Tempest, 
which,  bad  they  been  written  by  B.  Jonson,  would  be  regarded  as  a  palpable  imi- 
tation of  Aristophanes, — 

we  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
Dindorf  remarks  that  Aristophanes  here  attributes  to  his  Birds  those  epithets  which 
Homer  often  gives  to  the  gods,  as  AOavdrovQ  and  Ayriptftc  (see  Od.  E'.  218.) 

'H  fikv  ydp  ppoTog  larlf  ov^  dBAvarog  Kai  Ayiipktc' 

n2 
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Imbecile,  lumps  of  clay,  weak  shadowy  tribes, 

Wingless  ephemerals,  wretched  mortals,  men 

Like  dreams,  apply  your  mind  to  us  immortals,       750 

Whose  airy  substance  is  from  age  exempt, 

Caring  for  objects  incorruptible ; 

That  having  heard  all  our  discourse  of  meteors 

And  truly  known  the  nature  of  the  birds. 

The  birth  of  gods,  of  rivers,  Erebus, 

And  Chaos,  in  all  future  time  you  may 

Bid  Prodicus  go  weep"" — Chaos  and  Night, 

Black  Erebus,  and  squalid  Tartarus, 

Were  first  of  all ;  earth,  air,  nor  heaven,  was  yet. 

But  in  unmeasured  gulfs  of  Erebus  760 

The  black-wing'd  Night  first  lays  a  windy  egg. 

Whence  in  the  circling  hours  sprang  wish'd-for  Love, 

The  golden  feathers  glittering  on  his  back". 

Resembling  the  tempestuous  vortices  ; 

He  through  the  wide  domains  of  Tartarus 

Mingled  with  Chaos*  darkly-winged  form. 

Begot  our  race,  and  brought  us  forth  to  light. 

Th'  immortal  kind,  ere  Love  confounded  all  things. 

Had  no  existence  yet ;  but  soon  as  they 

Were  mingled,  heaven  with  ocean  rose,  and  earth,  770 

And  all  the  gods*  imperishable  race. 

Thus  are  we  far  more  ancient  than  the  blest 

But  that  we  are  the  progeny  of  Love, 

From  many  arguments  is  manifest ; 

For  we  can  fly  and  mingle  with  the  Loves. 


■  Upoiig^  kXouv  flw^n  rb  Xocir^y.  TliU  sophist  U  mentioiied  ag^n  in  tlie 
Cloud*  (t.  360.),  leendDgly  with  approbation.  Aristophanes,  according  to  Dindorf, 
here  means  to  ridicale  the  poeU,  sach  as  Hesiod,  who  sang  concerning  the  origin  of 
things ;  and  the  philosophers,  especially  those  of  the  Ionic  school,  like  Empedoclca, 
who  had  uttered  many  futile  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  gods,  as  well  as 
the  sophists,  among  whom  was  Prodicus  of  Ceos. 

■  trriXfi^tv  vwrov  wrtpihyaiw  x/>v9alv.     So  in  ▼.  674,  he  says  of  Victory, 

ainvca  Ninf  wirirtu  mpvyoiv  "^jprnociiv 

vpon  which  veise  Bergler  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from  Ulptan,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Demosthenes*  orations  against  1  imocrates ;  and  one  firom  Aristophon. 
the  comic  writer  cited  by  Athensas  in  the  thirteenth  iNiok  of  his  Dri^aowpjbirtg, 
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«  «  «  #  # 

*  *  «  #  * 


One  gives  a  quail^  and  one  a  purple  coot. 

This  brings  a  goose,  and  that  a  Persian  cock.  780 

Now  mortals  have  from  birds  their  greatest  blessings : 

Firsts  we  the  seasons  show,  spring,  autumn,  winter ; 

When  migrates  the  loquacious  crane  to  Libya, 

He  says  *tis  time  to  sow,  and  then  he  bids 

The  pilot  hang  his  rudder  up  and  sleep ; 

Then  bids  Orestes  weave  a  woollen  robe**, 

Lest  pinch'd  by  cold  he  strip  his  friends  of  theirs. 

Again,  when  after  this  the  kite  appears, 

It  shows  another  season :  when  to  shear 

The  vernal  fleece  of  sheep.     The  swallow  next       790 

Shows  when  'tis  right  to  sell  one's  wintry  robe. 

And  buy  some  threadbare  cloak — we  are  your  Ammon, 

Phoebus  Apollo,  Delphi,  and  Dodona. 

For  coming  first  to  counsel  with  the  birds 

Thus  you  address  yourself  to  each  design. 

To  merchandize,  life's  sustenance,  and  marriage  p, 

And  whatsoe'er  is  used  in  prophecy  : 

That  you  esteem  a  bird,  a  voice  divine 

Or  human,  you  denominate  a  bird : 

A  sneeze,  a  casual  sign,  a  slave,  an  ass^  800 


®  This  Orestes  was  a  nightly  brawler  or  plunderer,  mentioned  again  in  a  facetious 
manner  at  ?.  1491,  and  in  the  Achamians,  1130. 

P  In  this  Terse  instead  of  the  common  reading  rrpbc  ydfiov  avSpd^,  Brunck 
proposes  to  read  irpb^  yafiov,  avSptQ,  which  appears  to  me  decidedly  peferable  to 
the  former,  although  not  approved  by  Dindorf,  certainly  one  of  the  best,  or,  as 
Dibdin  styles  him  in  his  notice  of  Invernizius'  edition  (vol.  i.  p.  303,)  **  the  most 
industrious  and  enthusiastic  of  all  the  editors  of  Aristophanes. 

^  TTTapfibQ,  a  ineeze,  is  called  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  iii.  12,)  otaiv6v,  avem.  JiipL' 
fioXov  was  an  omen  taken  from  whatever  might  first  cross  the  path  during  a  journey 
(see  iEschylus,  Agam.  104 — 1 16,  and  again  157, 8),  of  the  prophet  Calchas,com« 
pare  Horace  (Od.  iii.  27.  6.) 

Rumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum, 
Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagitts 
Terruit  mannos. 

If  ever  a  slave  should  occur,  he  might  utter  an  omen  by  mentioiUDg  some  name  or 
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Are  we  not  plainly  your  Apollo,  then. 
Fatidical? — and  if  you  think  us  gods. 
You  shall  make  use  of  us  as  prophets,  Muses, 
Spring,  seasons,  winter,  summer,  moderate  heat. 
Nor  will  we  fly  away  and  sit  above 
In  majesty  of  clouds,  like  Jupiter; 
But  to  yourselves  our  presence  will  impart, 
And  to  your  children  and  your  children's  children 
Rich  store  of  health  and  happiness,  life,  peace, 
Youth,  laughter,  dances,  feasting,  and  birds'  milk% 
So  that  you  will  be  satiated  with  good;  811 

And  thus  shall  ye  abound  in  store  of  wealth. 
S.-C.  Oh  sylvan  Muse !  to  thee  belong 

The  varied  melodies  of  song ; 
With  thee  full  oft  I  make  my  bed 
Upon  the  woods  and  mountains'  head, 
Or  on  the  beech's  leafy  seat 
The  sacred  strain  to  Pan  repeat. 
Soft  thrilling  thro*  my  tender  throat 
The  venerable  Mothers'  note,  8^ 

By  which  her  hilly  choirs  are  led ; 
Whence  Phrynichus,  so  like  the  bee*. 


fact ;  and  the  ass-bird  {ovov  opviv)  refers  to  a  narration  given  by  the  Scholiast  of 
a  sick  man  drawing  a  presage  of  his  recovery  from  an  ass  having  risen  after  a  fall. 

'  This  last  expression,  denoting  proverbially  the  quintessence  of  earthly  happi- 
ness, and  which  is  used  again  by  Philocleon  in  the  Wasps  (v.  508,)  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  passage  in  Pliny's  preface  to  his  Natural  History,  which  appears  to  be 
taken  from  a  similar  one  in  Lucian,  alii  icipaQ  A/iaX9ccoc,  quod  Copia  comu,  ut 
vel  lactia  gallinacei  sperare  possis  in  volumine  haustum."  The  real  origin  of  the 
saying  is  unknown. 

"  Phrynichus  was  a  lyric  poet,  mentioned  again  by  Aristophanes  in  a  highly 
poetical  passage  of  the  Frogs  (1295,  sqq.)  From  the  description  here^ven  of  his 
poetical  talenl^  Horace  appears  to  have  taken  his  well-known  simile  (Od.  iv.  2.  27.) 

Ego,  apis  MatinsB 
More,  modoque 
Grata  carpentis  thyma,  etc.  etc. 

Bergler  compares  Lucretius,  in  the  opening  of  his  third  book, 

Florifiris  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant 
Omnia  nos  itidem — — 

Isocraies  (ad  Demon,  p.  48.)  and  the  author  of  the  life  of  Sophocles. 
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On  fruit  of  lays  ambrosial  fed, 
Still  brings  his  ode's  sweet  melody. 
Cho.  Should  any  of  you,  O  spectators,  wish 
To  pass  his  future  life  agreeably 
In  the  birds*  fashion,  let  him  come  to  us : 
For  what  is  here  base  and  against  the  law, 
All  this  is  honourable  with  us  birds : 
And  if  *tis  base  in  law  to  strike  a  father,  830 

With  us  here  this  is  fair,  if  any  one 
Should,  when  the  blow  is  given,  run  up  and  say, 
"  Take  up  your  spurs,  if  you  desire  to  fight." 
And  if  youve  any  branded  fugitive, 
He  shall  be  call'd  by  us  a  hazle  hen* : 
And  if  by  chance  some  Phrygian  Spintharus", 
He'll  be  a  chaffinch  of  Philemon's  race : 
But  if  he  is  a  Carian,  and  a  slave. 
Like  Execestides,  let  him  beget 
(prrandsires  to  us%  who  may  his  wardmates  be:       840 
But  if  the  son  of  Pisias  would  betray 
The  gates  to  the  dishonourable  foe. 
True  father's  child,  let  him  become  a  partridge, 
Since  like  that  bird  to  fly  we  think  no  shame. 
S.-C.  This  social  strain  the  swans  repeat. 

With  wings  in  loud  accordance  beat. 
And  mingled  in  Apollo's  praise 
Their  melodies  symphonious  raise. 

*  Because  the  attagas  was  marked  by  variegated  feathers. 

■  This  worthy  was  ridiculed  by  the  comedians  of  that  time  as  a  barbarous  Phrj- 
gian,  like  Philemon. 

'  ^vccLTiit  frdirirovq  Trap*  rifiiv,  Jocus  ex  ambiguo,  the  word  iramroQ,  accord^ 
ing  to  Euphorius,  denoting  some  kind  of  bird,  as  well  as  the  venerable  relation  by 
blood — Aristophanes  wishes  to  say,  let  him  take  care  to  be  inscribed  among  the 
class  of  birds  named  pappi ;  and  by  this  fallacy  he  will  be  able  to  show  that  haTing 
had  such  ancestors,  he  is  an  Athenian  citizen,  without  proving  which  point  in  his 
favour,  he  would,  by  the  Attic  laws,  be  regarded  as  an  alien,  and  deprived  of  all 
advantages  of  citizenship,  (see  Bergler  and  Dindorf.)  Who  the  son  of  Pisias  may 
be,  we  are  not  rightly  informed.  The  Scholiast  says  that  either  the  father  or  ion 
was  among  the  Hermocopids,  or  mutilators  of  the  statues  of  Mercury  at  Athens, 
(see  Corn.  Nepos's  Life  of  Alcibiades  ;  and  the  Lysistrata,  1093.  4.)  At  any  rate, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  traitor  to  his  country.  This  Hermaic  mutilation  took 
place  four  years  before  the  acting  of  that  comedy,  in  the  seventeenth  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 
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/        .Seated  Upon. the  bankB  near  Hebrus*  tide. 

f    A'  Stound  came  thro*  th'  etherial  cloud  850 

That  struck  the  varied  bestial  crowd 
With  dire  dismay,  while  sether  past 
O'er  the  hush'd  waves  without  a  blast. 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  sound  replied ; 
While  the  celestial  sovereigns'  breast 
Sudden  astonishment  possessed : 
Meanwhile  th'  Olympic  Graces'  train 
With  Muses  shouted  to  the  strain. 
And  tio,  tio,  tiotinx,  they  cried. 
Cho.  Nothing  is  better  or  more  sweet  than  wings.  860 

Should  any  of  you  suddenly  be  wing'd. 
Spectators,  then,  being  hungry,  should  be  tir'd 
At  the  tragedian's  choirs,  he  would  fly  home. 
And  soon  as  satisfied  fly  back  to  us ; 
If  any  one  of  you,  as  Patroclides, 
By  chance  exploded,  he'd  not  hurt  his  garment; 
But  being  wing'd  straight  flown  back  again : 
Is  any  one  among  you  an  adulterer. 
And  in  the  council  sees  the  woman's  husband. 
Were  he  but  winged,  he'd  flown  away  from  you,     870 
Indulg'd  his  love,  and  then  sat  down  again. 
What  then  is  not  this  power  of  flying  worth  ? 
For  tho'  but  wicker-wing'd  Diitrephes 
Phylarch,  then  master  of  the  horse  was  chosen^. 
Achieves  great  honours,  tho'  from  nothing  sprung ; 
And  now  is  proud  as  any  feather'd  cock. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Peisthetarus,  Euelpides,  {changed  into  birds),  Epops. 

Peis.  So  this  is  it — ^by  Jupiter,  I  never 

Have  seen  a  more  ridiculous  affair. 
Eu.    What  laugh'st  thou  at  ? 

7  This  Diitrephes  rose  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state,  after  having  enriched 
iuBBaelf  hy  weaving  wicker  vessels :  vvrivaia,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  signifies 
a  small  bird  as  well  as  wicker  twigs. 
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PjEis.  Thy  pennons.    Know'st  thou  what 

Thou  most  resemblest,  n<yw  that  thou  art  fledg*d  ?  880 

To  an  ill-painted  goose. 
£u.  And  thou  to  a  blackbird 

With  shaven  poll. 
Peis.  We  owe  this  simile 

To  i^Elschylus',  "These  evils  we  derive 

Not  from  another's  plumage^  but  our  own.'* 
Epo.  Come  now,  what  must  we  do? 
Peis.  First  on  this  city 

Impose  a  name,  some  great  and  famous  one  $ 

And  after  to  the  gods  make  sacrifice. 
Eu.    I  coincide  with  you. 
Epo.  Come,  let  me  know, 

What  shall  our  city's  name  be  ? 
Peis.  Will  you  that 

By  the  great  name  from  Lacedsemon  brought         890 

We  call  her  Sparta  ? 
Eu.  Now,  by  HerculeSi 

Shall  I  give  such  a  title  to  my  city? 

I  would  not  name  my  lowly  pallet  so% 

Had  I  no  firmer  cord  to  bind  it  with ! 
Peis.  What  appellation  shall  we  give  it  then  ? 
Eu.    Some  pompous  name  from  yonder  clouds  deriv'd. 

And  meteoric  regions. 
Peis.  Will  you  have 

This  title,  "  Nephelococcygia"  ? 

*  The  very  elegant  simile  here  alluded  to  fonns  one  of  the  fragments  of  iEschy- 
lus'  tragedy  called  the  Myrmidons,  (7rag.  ii.  p.  22.  ap.  Butler.)  This  is  the  sab* 
ject  of  the  218th  Fable  of  Mso^,  in  the  collection  of  F.  de  Furi&.  This  apologoa 
is  referred  to  by  the  poet  Waller,  quoted  by  Person,  (ad  Med,  ▼.  138.) : 

That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one. 
Who  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 
Espied  a  feather  of  his  own. 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high, 

*  The  construction  of  this  line  is  rather  intricate,  especially  with  the  old  reading 
Xcifiivvfiv,  instead  of  which  the  Ravenna  Codex  gives  %a/i€vvy,  which  is  adopted 
by  Brunck,  Invemizius,  and  Bekker.  The  vit  of  the  passage  lies  in  the  word 
Sir^^iyv,  which  signifies  either  Lacedcmon,  to  which  town  Euelpidee  prolesaei  lo 
deep  a  hatred,  or  a  rope  made  of  broom,/ttfifm  Sparieum, 
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Ew.  Ha! 

<         Thoii*0t  found  a  name  that's  great  and  passing  fine. 

£u.     Pray  is  it  that  same  Nephelococcygia  900 

Where  is  laid  up  Theagenes'  vast  wealth. 

And  all  the  stores  of  iSschines^ 
Peis.  T  were  better  . 

Or  Phlegra's  field  where  the  vain-rglorious  gods 

Subdued  with  darts  the  earth-born  giant  race. 
£u.     In  truth  a  splendid  city !  and  what  god 

Shall  the  presiding  guardian  be  ? — for  whom 

Must  we  the  peplos  weave  ^  ? 
Peis.  Why  not  permit 

Pallas,  who  o*er  each  city's  w^al  presides  ? 
£u«    But  how  can  that  be  a  well-order*d  state. 

Whose  goddess  stands  endued  with  panoply,  910 

While  Clisthenes  the  female  distaff  holds? 
Peis.  Who  then  will  keep  the  town's  Pelargic  wall  ^  ? 
Epo.  Our  bird  of  Persian  breed,  who  every  where 

Is  said  tp  be  Mars'  fiercest  progeny. 
£(j.    O  youngling  Lord !  how  fit  a  god  were  he 

To  dwell  among  the  rocks ! 
Peis.  [To  Euelpides,]  Come  now,  to  the  air 

Go  thou,  and  to  the  builders'  minister. 

Bring  gravel  to  them ;  trip,  and  knead  the  mortar. 

Carry  the  hod  up,  down  the  ladder  slip, 

^  This  pair,  whose  wealth  is  here  said  to  be  laid  up  in  the  air-built  city,  that  is, 
nowhere,  are  described  by  the  Scholiast,  after  Eupolis,  as  having  been  oiiginally 
poor,  and  afterwards,  upon  a  sudden  accession  of  wealth,  entirely  dissolved  in 
luxury.  The  plain  of  Phlegra,  where  the  gods  destroyed  the  rebel  giants,  denotes 
a  place  of  the  same  kind ;  since  that,  and  the  events  said  to  have  taken  place  there, 
are  merely  the  empty  fables  of  poets.  (Bergler.) 

c  See  note  on  the  Knights,  v.  564. 

'  TfiQ  troXttoQ  rb  UtkapyueSv.  Aristophanes  here  makes  a  facetious  allusion  to 
the  name  of  stork  (irikaypSQ.)  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  there  was,  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  a  wall  named  rd  UikapytiKSv,  and  the  Felargi  (or  Pelasgi) 
were  often  called  Tyrrheni;  as  appears  from  a  fragment  of  CalUmachus,  quoted  by 
the  Scholiast  (283,  Bentley)— 

TvpimvCiv  Tilx^vfta  HtXapyiKOV 
So  in  ▼.  866 ;  Soviocpace  (from  Sovvtov,  the  promontory  Sunium,  and  tipa^,  a 
kU$)  x"^?*  ^^^  IlcXapyicI,  instead  of  Xovvidpari  Ava^  flcXavytid.    (See  the 
Scholiast.) 
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Establish  guards,  concealing  still  the  fire,  920 

Run  with  thy  bells  round  %  and  repose  thee  there. 

Then  send  a  herald  to  the  gods  above. 

To  men  below  another;  and  again, 

One  to  myself. 
£u.     [7b  the  EpopsJ]  Remain  thou  here  and  mourn. 
Peis,  Go  \to  Euelpides]  whither  I  despatch  thee,  friend-Hfbr 
nought 

Of  what  I  bid  without  thee  will  be  done. 

While  I  will  sacrifice  to  the  new  gods. 

And  a  priest  to  lead  the  sacred  pomp. 

Boy,  boy,  convey  the  basket  and  the  bason ! 
Cho.  Thy  wish  is  mine — ^I  praise  thee  and  exhort  930 

That  supplicaticms  great  and  venerable 

Should  to  the  gods  be  msde — ^and  that  a  sheep 

Be  sacrificed  to  pay  the  debt  of  thanks. 

Now  let  the  Pythian  clamour  reach  the  god, 

And  Chseris  in  the  vocal  concert  join  ^ 

SCENE  II. 

Peisthet^rus,  Epops,  Priest. 

Peis.  Suspend  your  blowing — Hercules,  what*s  this? 
Many  and  strange  things  have  I  seen,  by  Jove ; 
But  never  saw  I  yet  a  muzzled  crow. 

Epo.  Perform  thine  office,  priest,  and  sacriftce 
To  the  new  gods. 

Pri.  I  will  do  so,  but  where  940 

Is  he  that  bears  the  basket  ?     Pray  to  Vesta 
Bird  deity ;  to  the  hearth  guarding  kite. 
With  all  the  Olympic  gods  and  goddesses. 

Cho.  O  deity  of  Sunium,  hail,  stork  king ! 

Pri.  And  to  the  Pythian  and  the  Delian  swan, 

*  Ktaiiavo^opiJv  trtptTptxi'  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  olisenriog  the  state  of  the 
watch.  The  Scholiast  considers  this  line  a  parody  of  the  Falamedes  of  Euripides, 
acted  not  long  before.  Of  this  play  we  have  but  nine^hort  fragments  preserved, 
the  sixth  of  which  contains  the  single  word  ducta^wittfc. 

'  According  to  the  Scholiast  he  was  one  of  two  wretched  harpers  who  were  ta« 
tirized  by  Pherecrates — (<i/  'Apyoic)*  **  Ki9apii^bt  tic  micurroc  iyivtro  Mturiow 
Mf Xi7£.  fiird  MiXiJTa  i^v,  1%'  arpifiac,  ly^^a  XajiftQ*"  ..(See  note  on  v.  -1443.) 
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Latona^  noiher  of  Ortygiati  quaib, 

Aad  Dian  Acalanthis. 
Peis.  Now  no  more 

Celflsnisy  but  Diana  Acalanthis  '• 
Pri.  And  to  the  chaffinch  Bacchus ; — the  great  sparrow. 

Mother  of  gods  and  men. 
€ho«  Queen  Cybele, 

Sparrow  and  mother  of  Cleocritus,  950 

To  Nephelococcygia's  townsmen,  they 

With  those  of  Chios  health  and  safety  give. 
Peis.  The  Chians  charm  me,  every  where  brought  in. 
Pri.  And  to  the  heroes,  birds,  and  hero*s  sons. 

The  purple  water  fowl  and  peUcan ; 

Shoveler,  phlexis,  heath  bird,  peacock,  owl. 

Teal,  elasas,  and  heron,  ganet,  black  cap. 

And  titmouse. 
Peis.  Cease,  a  plague  upon  your  bawling. 

Alas !  to  what  a  ministry,  O  wretch, 

Invitest  thou  the  ospreys  and  the  vultures  ?  960 

Seest  thou  not  that  one  departing  kite 

Could  snatch  all  this  away,  depart  from  us. 

Thou  and  thy  fillets,  for  this  sacrifice 

I  will  perform  alone. 
Pri.  Again  must  I 

Shout  the  divine  and  lustral  melody, 

Calling  upon  the  blest,  or  one  alone 

If  you  shall  have  sufficient  provender. 

For  all  the  offerings  we've  at  present  got. 

Are  nothing  better  than  the  bread  and  horns. 

SCENE  III. 

PEISTHETiERUS,   ChoRUS,   PoET. 

Peis.  To  the  wing*d  gods  let's  sacrifice  and  pray.  970 

PoET.In  the  blest  Nephelococcygia's  praise, 
O  muse,  thy  hymns'  poetic  tribute  raise. 

r  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Diana  was  named  Celsnis,  from  having  a  waxen 
leg  {U  row  KfifHA  le^Xoy)  sacrificed  to  her  by  Agamemnon ;  and  Acalanthis  is  one 
Mise  of  a  dog  (vapd  rh  aUaXXtiv),  from  fawning  upon  those  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted.    It  is  also  the  name  of  a  bird. 
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Peis.  What  have  we  here?  tellme,  who. art  thou?. 
Poet.  J, 

Am  one,  who  sending  forth  the  honied  strain, 
As  Homer  sings,  walk  in  the  muses*  train* 
Peis.  Wearest  thou  then,  slave  as  thou  art,  thy  hair? 
PoET.No ;  but  we  masters  of  poetic  skill, 

As  Homer  sings,  perform  the  muses*  will. 
Peis.  *Tis  not  in  vain  thou  hast  a  threadbare  cloak; 

But  com*st  thou  hither  to  be  lost,  O  poet  ?  980 

Poet.  Lays  for  your  Nephelococcygia  I 

Have  been  composing,  many  a  cyclic  ode 
Melodious,  to  be  sung  by  virgin  choirs. 
And  in  the  manner  of  Simonide^. 
Peis.  Hast  thou  e*er  made  such  poems  ?  how  long  since  ? 
Poet.  Long  since,  long  since,  I  celebrate  this  city« 
Peis.  Keep  I  not  now  her  tenth  day  festival. 
The  name  imposing  as  it  were  a  child  ? 
Poet.         Swift  is  the  muses*  rumour — as  the  steed 

Who  rushes  on  with  lightning  speed.  990 

But  thou,  O  sire,  founder  of  i£tna*s  line. 
Whose  name  is  hymn*d  in  rites  divine. 
Now  let  thy  head,  propitious  god. 
Be  shaken  with  approving  nod, 
And  make  the  chosen  blessings  mine. 
Peis.  This  pest  will  trouble  us,  unless  we  find 

Something  that  we  may  give,  and  chase  him  hence. 
Ho  there,  thou  hast  a  lanthorn,  cloak,  and  tunic ; 
Disrobe,  and  give  them  to  this  sapient  poet ; 
Here  take  the  coat — ^you  seem  to  me  all  shivering. 
Poet.         The  muse  benignantly  inclined,  1001 

This  proffer*d  boon  will  take. 
Let  Pindar*s  words  upon  thy  mind 
A  just  impression  make. 
Peis.  The  man  will  never  take  himself  away. 
Poet.         For  wandering  Strato  takes  his  way 

Where  the  nomadic  Scythians  stray, 
No  robe  of  woven  texture  gains. 
But  an  inglorious  cloak  without  a  coat  obtains. — 
Attend  to  what  I  say,  1010 
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Peis.  I  understand  that  to  receive  a  tunic 

Is  thy  desire  [to  the  Pa^^]— disrobe,  for  'tis  our  duty 
To  aid  the  poet — take  this  and  be  off*. 
PoET.I  go — and  as  I'm  going  will  recite 

These  strains  to  celebrate  the  city's  praise — 
O,  seated  on  thy  throne  of  gold. 
Extol  the  town  that  shakes  with  cold« 
For  I  have  reach'd  the  snowy  plains, 
Whose  soil  the  plenteous  seed  retains — 

[La  la  la  la  la  la.     Exit. 
Peis.  By  Jupiter,  but  thou  hast  now  escap'd  1020 

The  frigid  plains,  having  receiv*d  this  tunic. 
I  never  had  expected  such  a  plague. 
That  of  our  city  he  so  soon  should  hear. 
Again  the  vessel  take,  and  pace  around. 


SCENE  IV. 

Priest,  PEisTHETiERus,  Chorus,  Soothsayer. 

Enter  Herald. 

Her.  Auspicious  omens  wait  upon  our  rites ! 

Soo.  Begin  not  yet  to  sacrifice  the  goat. 

Peis.  Who  art  thou  ? 

Soo.  Who  ?    A  soothsayer. 

Peis.  Be  hang'd. 

Soo.  O  wretch,  regard  not  lightly  things  divine — 

For  there's  an  oracle  of  Bacis,  speaking 

In  terms  direct  to  Nephelococcygia.  1030 

Pfiis.  Why  then  hast  thou  not  told  the  prophecy 

Before  I  built  this  city  ? 
Soo.  Heaven  forbade  me. 

Peis.  But  nought  impedes  that  we  should  hear  the  words. 
Soo.  *'  Yet  when  the  wolves  and  hoary  ravens  dwell 

In  the  same  place,  'twixt  Sicyon  and  Corinth  ^." 
Peis.  And  what  concern  have  I  with  the  Corinthians  ? 
Soo.  Thus  Bacis  darkly  indicates  the  air — 

^  That  is,  OrneB.    See  the  note  on  v.  419. 
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**  First  to  Pandora  offer  a  white  ram ',  t 

And  he  who  soonest  shall  my  words  interpret. 

To  him  clean  raiment  and  new  sandals  give/*         1040 

Peis.  Are  sandals  mentioned  in  it  ? 

Soo.  Take  the  book — 

"  A  goblet  give,  with  entrails  fill  his  hand/' 

Peis.  Is  there  the  gift  of  entrails  ? 

Soo.  Take  the  book — 

"  And  if  thou,  youth  divine,  perform  the  task 
Which  I  entrust  to  thee,  thou  shalt  become 
An  eagle  in  the  clouds ;  if  not,  thou  wilt 
Nor  eagle  be,  nor  wood-pecker,  nor  dove." 

Peis.  And  is  all  this  recorded  ? 

Soo.  Take  the  book. 

Peis.  This  oracle  in  nought  resembles  that 

Which  from  Apollo  I  have  noted  down —  1050 

"  When  a  vain-glorious  man  unsummon'd  comes, 
Disturbs  the  sacrifice,  and  for  himself 
Of  entrails  asks  a  share,  give  him  some  blows 
Between  the  ribs." 

Soo.  Methinks  thou'rt  trifling  with  me* 

Peis.  Here,  take  the  book ;  and  spare  thou  not  the  eagle. 
Soaring  in  clouds,  whether  it  Lampou  be. 
Or  the  great  Diopeithes''." 

Soo.  Is  this  too 

Recorded  ? 

Peis.  Take  the  book — wilt  not  be  off? 

Soo.  O  wretched  me ! 

Peis.  Will  you  not  run  away,  1060 

And  vent  your  prophecies  in  other  parts  ? 

[Exit  Soothsayer. 

I  By  Pandora  is  meant  the  earth,  which  produces  all  things.  Photius,  in  hW 
Lexicon,  says,  JlavSiapiar  if  7^. 

^  The  former  of  these  was  a  diviner,  who  was  said,  in  a  preceding  passage  o# 
this  comedy,  to  swear  by  the  goose  instead  of  Jupiter.  Diopeithes  is  noted  as  a 
thief  in  the  oracle  cited  by  Clieon  (Knights,  1^81.),  and  as  a  madman  in  the 
Wasps  (380.) 
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P£isTHETiERU8»  Chorus,  Meton  He  geometriqi^m.  ^.  .  ^ 

l|]iT.  Fin  coHie  nmong  you.  ^  t^;! 

Peis.  Here's  another  plague*  /  / 

And  what  would*8t  thou  do  ?    What  'm  thy  ^be^lgn — 
Thy  coiuisel  what  ?    What  buskin  leads  thy  way  %• :  Ui 

Met«  I  wish  to  measure  out  for  you  the  air^  <   ;' ! 

And  part  it  into  acres^  like  the  earth K  y^:        j/i 

Peis.  Tell,  by  the  gods,  what  man  art  thou?  ^ :  r 

Met.  I?  M^n — 

Known  by  all  Greece,  as  well  as  at  Colonua*  .  h'.- 

Peis.  Tell  me,  what  hast  thou  here  ?  .:  v 

Met.  Measures  of airj 

For  the  whole  air  is  chiefly  oven  shap'd. 
Then  having  plac'd  above  my  crooked  rule,  lOSO 

And  fix*d  the  compasses — do'st  understand  ? 

Peis.  Not  I.  s^ 

Met.  Then  will  I  place  my  measure  straight. 

That  you  may  have  a  circle  of  four  angles  ", 
And  in  the  midst  a  forum,  with  straight  paths 
Bearing  towards  the  centre,  like  the  beams 
Which  form  the  star  which  is  orbicular  % 
Verge  out  on  every  side. 

Peis.  This  man*s  a  Thales.        ' 

Meton? 

Met.  What  b't  ? 

^  *  ^ifXflf'  W  tarA  yioQ.    ThU  is  Dawes'  excelleDt  emeiidatioii  of  the  cemiDofcr 
reeding,  xar  ciyuukc*    The  Ravenea  codex  also  gives  Kork.  yhttQ* 

^  If  these  words  ase  spoken  seriously  by  Meton,  we  may  conclude  that  the  qat- 
dratnre  of  the  circle,  the  solution  of  which  problem  has  vainly  exercised  the  inge- 
imity  of  mathematicians  in  all  ages,  appears,  as  Kuster  observes,  to  have  been  not 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  But  it  is  ftir  more  probable  that  it  is  Miefely 
S  mock  geometrical  philosophy,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  exciting  laughter. 

■ &9inp  r&<rripoc, 

ab  Tw  mncXoTtpovg  5inroc* 
Th«  reading  of  Aldus  and  the  old  editions  was,  &ofrtp  S'  doripec,  without  any 
sense.    The  correct  reading,  r&<rTipoQ,  by  a  not  unusual  crasis  for  roi^  dtrripoc, 
i.  e.  the  tun ;  nar  Uox^v  (Pind.  01.  i.  9.),  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested 
by  Brunck,  and  is  followed  by  subsequent  editors. 


Psi8.  ;    ll>0ft4eiiow  I  am  thy  friend? 

Then  be  thou  rul'd  by  jne.  and  weak  away. 
Met,  What  danger  is  there  ? 
Peis.  As  m  LacedtenMi  '    •   llAD 

We  have  an  alien  act  for  foreigners,  '  * 

And  eertain  blows  are  ripe  throughout  oiir  cttyC 
Met.  At^  ye  in  fiictions  then  ? 
Peis.  By  Jove,  not  so. 

Met.  How  then  ? 
Peis.  With  one  accord  we  think  it  right 

To  give  a  drubbing  to  all  boasting  fellows. 
Met.  I  must  be  off,  by  Jove. 
Peis.  But  even  so, 

I  know  not  if  you  can  escape  in  time, 

For  they  are  now  upon  you. 
Mkt.  Wretched  me  I 

Peis.  Said  I  not  so  ?    Wilt  not  be  off,  and  take 

A  better  measure  of  thyself  elsewhere  ?  M)90 


It 


SCENE  VI. 

PeistiIetarus,  Chorus,  Overseer. 

I 

Ov.     Where  are  the  strangers  patrons  ?  ' 

Peis.  Who  is  this,     rJ 

Sardanapalus  "^  ?  .:^ 

Ov.  Hither  am  I  come,  '    J ' 

A  It  is  Dot  sufficiently  evident  why  Sardanapalus  is  called  an  eitenete  or  intpec' 
t<»r,  except  that  the  latter  comes  upon  the  stage  with  a  prond  air  and  kiog-lihe 
habit,  and  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  containing  the  mandates  of  hit  siqpefiors, 
which  be  if  to  follow  in  regulating  the  city  of  the  birds.  This  is  called  (in  v.  1006.) 
tkB  vUt  book  of  TeUas,  who  was  reckoned  by  Peisthetems  (•168.)  among  the  bud 
kingii  He  calls  it  viU,  as  obliging  him  lo  wander  from  home  t»  the  aaglect  of  bis 
more  serious  occupations.  (Berg.)  The  Scholiast  tayi  that  th^so  iv^oirpi*  or 
overseers,  were  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  inspect  the  affairs  of  the  subject  cities, 
and  that  the  same  officers  were  called  by  the  Lacedemonians  apfiotfral.  Peisthe- 
tsnis  asks  himself  the  question  in  a  tone  of  displeasure  at  the  imperious  temper  of 
the  Athenians,  in  the  appointment  of  those  rigid  overseers.  The  Decrioe-seller  is 
introduced  at  v.  1 1 10.  with  the  same  design  of  satirizing  the  litigious  and  plebiscita- 
loving  disposition  of  that  tyrannical  peoplei  (See  the  spirited  chorus  in  the  Knights, 
V.1107,  (^  A^/ic,  etc.) 

VOL.  I.  S 
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An  overseer  elected  by  the  bean. 

To  Nephelococcygia. 
Peis,  Overseer  ? 

And  who  hast  sent  thee  hither? 
Ov.  This  vile  book 

OfTeleas. 
Peis.  How  ? — will  you  then  take  yoiu*  fee 

And  unmolested  go  ? 
Ov.  Yes,  by  the  gods ; 

I'd  best  have  stayed  at  home  t*  attend  the  council. 

For  I've  some  business  there  for  Pharnaces. 
Peis.  Receive  it  and  be  off;  this  is  your  pay.        [beats  him. 
Ov.    But  what  means  this  ? 

Peis.  A  speech  for  Phamaces. 

Ov.     I  call  you  all  to  witness  that  I'm  beaten,  1102 

Although  appointed  overseer. 
Peis.  Wilt  not 

Move  hence,  and  bear  off  the  judicial  urns? 

[Exit  Overseer,  beaten  by  PEisTHETi£Rus. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  they  should  send  us  now 

Inspectors  to  the  city,  ere  the  gods 

Have  been  by  sacrifice  propitiated  ? 

SCENE  VII. 

Priest,  Peisthet^rus,  Chorus,  Overseer,  Legislator. 

Le.     *'  Should  any  Nephelococcygian  injure 

A  citizen  of  Athens" — 
Peis.  What  is  this 

Vile  book  again  ? 
Le.  a  statute-monger  I,  1110 

And  hither  come  to  vend  new  laws  among  you. 
Peis.  What  are  they  ? 
Le.  "  That  the  Nephelococcygians 

Use  the  same  weights  and  measures  and  decrees 

As  th'  Olophyxians  p." 

P  Olophyxus  was  a  city  of  Thrace,  near  mount  Athos ;  and  there  is  in  the  name 
an  allosion  to  the  word  dXo^vpiaQa,  to  lament ;  as  the  Ototyxians  in  the  next  line 
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Peis.  And  thou  soon  will  have 

Those  of  the  Ototyxians. 
Le.  What  aU'st  thou  ? 

Peis.  Wilt  not  take  hence  thy  laws?    To-day  I'll  show  thee 

Some  better  statutes. 
Ov.  Peisthetserus  I  sununon 

T'appear  i*  th'  month  Munichium  on 

A  charge  of  battery. 
Peis.  Is't  so  ?  wert  still  here  ? 

[To  t/te  Overseer, 
Le.     ^*  Should  any  one  expel  the  magistrates,  1120 

And  not  receive  them  by  the  pillar's  edict" — 
Peis.  Ah  me,  ill-fated !    And  wert  thou  still  here  ? 
Ov.     I'll  ruin  thee,  and  write  for  damages 

Ten  thousand  drachmas ! 
Peis.  And  I'll  soon  disperse 

Thine  urns  abroad. 
Ov.  Remember,  when  one  night 

Thou  didst  befoul  the  column. 
Peis.  Ha !  one  seize  him. 

Wilt  thou  not  stop  ? 
Pr.  Let  us  go  quickly  hence. 

And  to  the  gods  offer  the  goat  within.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIIL 

Chorus. 

S.-C.        To  me,  who  all  things  view  and  sway, 

Mortals,  your  vows  and  homage  pay.  1130 

O'er  the  whole  earth  I  bend  my  eye. 
And  guard  her  fruitful  progeny. 
Slaying  the  universal  race. 
Of  beasts  thro'  that  extended  space. 
Who  seated  on  the  trees  their  fruit  devour 
With  greedy  jaws,  and  every  springing  flower, 
Those  which  the  garden's  fragrant  breath 
Taint  with  the  hated  gales  of  death ; 

allude  to  the  verb  6ror^Ceiv,  from  drdroit  th§  votes  of  lafMniation,    (See  JEsch, 
Agamem.  1083.)   ri  rcmi^  dtHorSrvKat  dfi^i  Ao^^v. 

s2 
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All  insect  tribes  that  creep  and  stingy 

Perish  beneath  my  deadly  wing!  1 140 

Cho.  On  this  day  chiefly  it  has  been  decreed^ 

Should  any  one  of  you  destroy  the  Melian*^ 
Diagoras,  that  he  receives  a  talent ; 
Or  should  he  one  of  the  dead  tyrants  slay, 
Let  him  receive  the  same.     We  therefore  wish 
To  publish  to  you  here  this  proclamation : — 
Should  any  slay  Philocrates  the  Struthian', 
He  shall  receive  a  talent.     If  he  bring  him 
Alive,  he  shall  be  recompens'd  with  four — 
For  he  collects  and  sells  the  chafiinches,  1 1 50 

Seven  for  an  obolus  ;  then  blowing  out 
The  thrushes,  he  exposes  them  for  sale, 
Then  stuffs  the  feathers  in  the  blackbird's  nose. 
And  having  in  like  manner  seized  the  pigeons, 
Holds  them  in  durance,  and  obliges  them 
To  wheedle  others  bound  into  the  net. 
This  proclamation  we  desire  to  make : 
And  whosoever  of  you  feeds  these  birds 
Imprisoned  in  the  coop,  him  we  command 
To  let  them  straight  depart.     If  you  obey  not,      1160 
Caught  by  the  birds,  and  in  our  prison  bound, 
Ye  shall  become  decoyers  in  your  turn. 
S.-C.  2.    Blest  tribe  of  birds  !  who  ne'er  enfold 

Our  limbs  in  cloaks  from  winter's  cold. 

Nor  the  warm  rays  of  sultry  heat. 

On  us  with  distant  radiance  beat; 

When  sinking  on  the  leafy  breast 

Of  flower-enameFd  meads  we  rest. 
Where  the  cicala  shouts  her  heavenly  lay, 
Fir'd  by  the  ardent  sun's  meridian  ray.  1 1 70 

4  That  is,  Diagoras  of  Melos,  known  by  the  surname  of  the  Atheist,  who  pro- 
faned and  derided  the  sacred  rites  practised  at  Athens ;  in  consequence  of  which 
impiety  this  decree  was  issued,  which  is  recited  also  by  Lysias,  in  his  oration 
against  the  impious  Andocides,  who  was  one  of  the  mutilators  of  the  statues  of 
Mercury. 

'  rbv  trpo{fOtov  i.  e.  resembling  a  spamw,  as  if  named  from  a  country,  like 
the  Melian.  He  was  mentioned  before,  in  v.  14.,  as  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Omtte,  because  he  gained  his  livelihood  by  selling  birds. 
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To  caves  in  winter  I  resort, 
And  with  the  mountain  nymphs  disport. 
Cropping  throughout  the  vernal  hour 
The  pallid  myrtle's  virgin  flower ; 
And  all  the  graces'  cherish'd  care, 
Which  blooms  within  the  gay  parterre. 
Cho:  We  to  our  judges  would  address  a  word 

Concerning  victory ;  and  say  what  blessings 

We  will  confer  on  them,  if  they  adjudge 

The  prize  to  us,  so  that  they  shall  receive  1180 

Presents  superior  far  to  Alexander's  *. 

For  first,  what  every  judge  desires  the  most, 

The  lauriotic  owls  shall  ne'er  desert  you ' ; 

But  they  shall  dwell  within,  and  in  your  purses 

Hatch  their  young  brood,  excluding  the  small  coins. 

Besides  as  if  in  temples  shall  ye  dwell. 

For  we  will  roof  your  houses  to  the  eagle ; 

And  if  you  would  snatch  anything  away, 

Having  obtain'd  some  trifling  magistracy 

Into  your  hands  we'll  give  a  sharp  small  hawk.      1190 

Should  you  sup  anywhere,  we'll  send  you  crops* 

And  if  to  us  you  do  not  grant  the  prize. 

Circles  of  brass,  like  statues,  frame  to  wear ; 

For  whosoe'er  of  you  has  not  his  moon, 

When  you  are  drest  in  a  white  robe,  then  chiefly 

Befouling  birds  shall  work  thy  punishment. 

ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

• 

PEISTHETiERUS,  MeSSENOER,  ChoRUS. 

Peis.  Auspicious  is  our  sacrifice,  O  birds : 

But  from  the  walls  comes  there  no  messenger, 

«  That  is,  the  gifts  presented  by  Venus  to  Paris,  in  recompense  of  bis  faTourable 
judgment 

'  That  is,  the  coins,  and  particularly  the  tetradracbms,  which  were  coined  from 
silver  dug  out  of  the  metallic  mines  in  the  Laurian  mount,  named  from  a  village 
in  Attica,  which  abounded  in  that  metal,  but  were  exhausted  after  the  Peloponne* 
sian  war.  (See  Thucyd.  ii.  55.)  The  didrachm  was  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an 
owl  according  to  the  Scholiast,  who  says  that  Aristophanes  in  this  passage  aims  a 
sly  blow  at  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen. 
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Of  whom  we  may  inquire  how  things  are  there  ? 

But  8pme  one  hither  runs  like  him  who  breathes    1200 

Alphean  toil. 
M.  1.  Where  is  he  ?  where  is  he  ? 

Where  is  the  archon  Peisthetaerus  ? 
Peis.  Here. 

M.  1.  Thy  wall  is  built  completely. 
Peis.  Thou  say'st  well. 

M.  1.  A  work  most  beauteous  and  magnificent 

Such  that  Proxenides,  the  braggadocio 

Might  with  Theagenes'  opposing  cars. 

Whose  steeds  in  size  equal  the  wooden  horse^ 

Drive  o*er  its  breadth  of  walls. 
Peis.  O  Hercules ! 

M«l.  In  length,  for  that  too  I  myself  have  measurd, 

Tis  hundred  ell'd. 
Peis.  O  Neptune^  what  a  size!         1210 

And  who  are  they  that  built  it  of  such  bulk  ? 
M.  1.  The  birds,  no  other ;  no  Egyptian  bricklayer — 

No  stone-mason — no  architect  was  present ; 

But  they  with  their  own  hands — *twas  marvellous. 

From  Libya  came  near  thirty-thousand  cranes. 

Who  erst  had  swallow'd  the  foundation  stones, 

And  these  the  saw-birds  polish'd  with  their  bills. 

The  storks,  another  myriad,  bare  the  bricks. 

While  sea-larks,  and  the  other  river  birds. 

Brought  water  from  below  into  the  air.  1220 

Peis.  And  who  convey'd  the  mortar  to  them? 
M.  1.  Herons, 

With  hods. 
Peis.  But  how  set  they  the  mortar  in  ? 

M.  1.  This  too,  good  sir,  was  manag'd  cleverly ; 

For  by  their  feet  the  geese  with  understrokes 

As  *twere  with  shovels,  threw  it  in  the  hods. 
Peis.  Then  what  is  there  that  feet  cannot  effect  ? 
M.  1.  And  ducks,  by  Jupiter,  vnth  aprons  girt, 

Carried  the  bricks ;  while  swallows  after  flew. 

Bearing  the  trowel  up  like  serving  lads 

The  mortar  in  their  mouths. 
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Peis.  Then  to  what  end    1230 

Should  any  one  hir'd  labourers  employ  ? 
But  let  me  see — the  wood-work  of  the  walls^ 
Who  wrought  at  that  ? 

M.  1.  Most  skilful  carpenters 

Were  peHcans,  who  with  their  ax -like  beaks 
Hew'd  out  the  doors — and  while  they  plied  the  axe, 
A  noise  arose  as  in  a  naval  dock ; 
And  now  all  these  are  fortified  with  gates, 
Close  bolted  and  preserved  on  every  side ; 
They  go  the  rounds  and  bear  the  warning  bell  *, 
While  guards  and  beacon  watches  on  all  sides       1240 
Are  stationed  in  the  towers ;  but  I  will  run 
And  bathe  myself — perform  thou  all  the  rest.      [Exii, 

Cho.  What  thus  affects  thee  ?    Canst  thou  be  surprised 
That  in  so  short  a  time  the  wall  is  built  ? 

Peis.  Yes,  by  the  gods,  I  am,  and  with  just  cause; 
For  truly  like  a  fable  it  appears. 
But  hither  from  the  guards  a  messenger 
Comes  running  unto  us  with  looks  of  war. 

SCENE  II. 

PEISTHETiERUS,  ChORUS,  SeCOND  MESSENGER. 

M.2.  Ah!  ah!  alas!  alas! 

Peis.  What  is  the  matter? 

M.2.  We  have  receiv'd  a  dreadful  injury ;  1250 

For  some  one  of  Jove*s  family  of  gods 
Hath  through  our  gates  escaped  down  to  the  air. 
Eluding  our  day-watch,  the  jackdaw's  eye. 

Peis.  O  dreadful,  wicked  deed ! — which  of  the  gods  ? 

M.2.  We  know  not  that,  but  know  that  he  had  wings. 

Peis.  Should  we  not  then  send  scouts  straight  after  him  ? 

M.  2.  But  thirty  thousand  hawks  we  have  despatched, 
Equestrian  archers.     Every  one  departs 
With  crooked  beak — the  screechowl,  buzzard,  vulture. 
Night-hawk,  and  eagle;  with  their  winged  flight,  1260 
And  noise  of  the  sought  god,  the  air  is  mov'd ; 

*  See  Thacydides,  lib.  iv.  cap.  cxxir. 
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Nor  18  he  fat  off— but  already  here. 
Peis.  Must  we  not  then  make  ready  dings  and  bows^t'^  I 

All  hither  baste  to  faelp^^sboot,  strike — and  some  ODe< 

Give  me  a  sling. 
Cho.  War,  war  unspeakable. 

Is  wag'd  between  the  gods  and  me.     But  ye 

Guard  every  one  the  doud-envelop'd  air. 

Begot  by  Erebus,  lest  any  god 

This  way  pass  through ;  for  sound  of  wings  is  heard. 

Some  god  revolving  in  his  course  aloft.  1370 

« 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Ikis,  Jiying. 

Peis.  Ho,  whither,  whither,  whither  fliest  thou? 

Be  quiet — stay  there  still — arrest  thy  course. 

Who  art  thou  ?  whence  ?  'tis  fitting  thou  declare. 
Iris.  I'm  from  th'  Olympic  gods. 
Peis.  And  what's  thy  name  ? 

Vessel,  or  helm? 
Iris.  Swift  Iris. 

Peis.  Paralus, 

Or  Salaminian  vessel "  ? 
Iris.  What  is  this? 

Peis.  Will  not  some  buzzard  fly  and  seize  him? 
Iris.  Me  ? 

Seize  me  ?  what  mischiefs  this  ? 
Peis.  Long  wilt  thou  mourn. 

Iris.  This  is  in  truth  an  insolent  affair, 
Peis.  Through  what  gates  enter'dst  thou  within  the  wall, 

O  most  detested  wretch? 
Iris.  By  Jove,  I  know  not.    1281 

Peis.  Hear  you  her,  how  she  mocks  us?  didst  thou  go 

To  th'  captain's  guard  of  jackdaws  ?  dost  not  speak  ? 

Hast  thou  the  signet  from  the  storks  ? 

*  See  the  note  on  v.  150.  The  French  translator  renders  the  line  "  Comment 
le  nommes-ttti — Galere  ou  Condole  V*  and  adds  in  a  note,  "  C'6taient  des  sobri- 
quets des  femmes  publiques." 
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Iris.  What,  plagtfe  ? 

Peis.  Didst  thou  not  get  it?  ? '        :* . 

Iris;  Art  thou  sound  of  miiid? 

Peis.  Has  then  no  present  ruler  of  the  birds 
The  pass-word  given  thee? 

Iris.  By  Jove,  wretch,  none. 

Peis.  And  hast  thou  dar'd  in  silence  thus  to  fly 

Through  a  strange  city  and  the  realm  of  Chaos  ? 

Ibis.  And  by  what  other  road  should  the  gods  fly?        1290 

Peis.  By  Jupiter,  I  know  not — yet  this  way 

Thou  hast  no  right  to  travel — know*st  thou  this. 
That  of  all  Irises  that  ever  were 
Thou  would'st  most  justly  be  condemned  to  die. 
Being  taken  thus,  if  thou  hadst  thy  desert. 

Iris.  But  Fm  immortal. 

Peis.  Yet  thou  shouldest  have  died. 

For  as  I  think  most  grievous  were  our  state. 
If  we  should  rule  o'er  others,  but  ye  gods 
Live  in  unpunished  license,  knowing  not 
That  you  in  turn  must  listen  to  your  betters.         1300 
But  tell  me,  whither  steerest  with  thy  wing? 

Iris.  I  ?  from  the  Sire  to  men  Fm  flying  down. 

To  give  them  charge  that  to  the  Olympic  gods 
They  slay  upon  the  altars  sheep  and  oxen. 
And  with  the  victims*  fat  perfume  the  streets. 

Peis.  What  say'st  thou  ?  to  which  gods  ? 

Iris.  To  which  ?  to  us. 

The  deities  in  heaven. 

Peis.  Are  ye  then  gods  ? 

Iris.  Yes — for  what  other  god  is  there  beside  ? 
Peis.  The  birds  to  men  are  now  divinities. 

To  whom  they  ought  to  sacrifice,  but  not,  1310 

By  Jupiter,  to  Jove. 
Iris.  O  fool,  fool — ^move  not 

The  heavy  anger  of  the  gods,  lest  justice 
From  its  foundations  thy  whole  race  overturn* 

*  This  line,  accordiDg  to  the  Scholiast,  is  from  Sophocles  (Frag.  88.  ap.  Brunck.) 
The  Licymnian  strokei  mentioned  in  y.  1315,  refer,  as  the  Scholiast  affirms,  to  the 
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With  Jove's  broad   spade — while   smouldering  flame 

consume 
Your  house  and  body  trith  Licymnian  strokes. 

Peis.  Hear  thou,  desist  from  thy  big-swelling  words, 
Be  silent — let  me  know  if  by  this  speech 
Some  Lydian  thou,  or  Phrygian  think'st  to  scare  ? 
And  know'st  thou,  that  if  Jove  should  grieve  me  fur- 
ther, 
His  and  Amphion*8  palaces  will  I  1330 

Burn  with  the  aid  of  eagles  bearing  fire, 
And  send  against  him  purple  water-fowls, 
Toward  heaven,  in  leopard-skins  enveloped,  more 
In  number  than  six  hundred? — formerly 
One  jBole  Porphyrion  troubled  him ;  but  if 
Thou  still  art  bent  to  grieve  me,  thy  first  maid 
Will  I  so  humble,  that  all  men  shall  wonder 
What  triple  strength  in  an  old  man  resides. 

Iris.  Wretch,  may*st  thou  burst  with  this  verbosity ! 

Peis.  Will  you  not  move  off  straight  one  way  or  other?  1330 

Iris.  Unless  my  father  stop  your  insolence — 

Peis.  Ah !  wretched  me !  will  you  not  fly  away. 
And  bum  some  of  the  juniors  with  desire  ? 

Cho.  We  interdict  the  Jove^descending  gods 

From  passing  any  longer  through  our  city ; 
And  that  no  mortal  thro'  the  sacred  floor 
Where  victims  bleed,  should  any  longer  send 
This  way  a  smoky  odour  to  the  gods. 

Peis.  'Tis  strange  that  he  who  to  the  mortals  went 

As  deputy,  should  not  come  back  again.  1340 

stroke  of  lightniDg  by  which  some  character  in  the  Licymnius  of  Euripides  is  de- 
stroyed. Others  imagine  it  to  be  a  mere  proverbial  expression.  M.  Poinsinet  de 
Sirry  makes  the  most  of  the  caution  given  by  Iris  to  Peisthetsrus,  "  Prends  garde 
que  la  justice  vengeresse,  armant  son  bras  de  la  lourde  coign^e  du  grand  Jupiter, 
n'6crase  toute  la  race,  et  que  la  vapeur  du  tonnerre,  ne  te  reduisse  en  oendres,  toi 
ct  toute  ta  famille." 
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SCENE  IV. 

Peisthet^rus,  Chorus,  a  Herald  or  Deputy. 

Her.  O  Peistbetcrus,  O  thou  blest,  O  wisest, 
O  most  illustrious,  O  most  sapient,  O 
Most  clever,  O  thrice  blest,  O  order  silence. 

Peis.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Her.  For  thy  wisdom  all  the  people 

Honour  and  crown  thee  with  this  golden  wreath. 

Peis.  I  take  it — Vfhy  thus  honour  me  the  people  ? 

Her.  O  thou  who  hast  a  most  illustrious  city 

Founded  i'  th'  air,  thou  know*st  not  how  much  honour 

Men  bear  thee,  nor  how  many  lovers  thou 

Possessest  in  this  country :  for  before  1350 

This  town  thou  foundedst,  all  men  were  possessed 

With  the  Laconomania,  let  the  hair 

Neglected  grow,  starved,  went  in  sordid  gear, 

Ap*d  Socrates,  and  bore  the  Spartan  staff; 

But  now  they've  turn*d  from  this  to  the  bird  mania. 

In  all  things  pleased  to  mock  the  winged  race. 

And  first  they  all  straight  take  their  morning  flight 

Like  us,  from  nest  to  pasture — to  the  books 

They  then  betake  themselves,  and  are  regal'd 

With  popular  decrees ;  to  such  a  pitch  1360 

Is  this  bird-mania  grown,  that  not  a  few 

Have  got  the  names  of  birds  imposed  on  them : 

A  partridge  is  one  halting  vintner  nam*d. 

And  swallow  is  Menippus'  appellation, 

Opuntius  hight  the  raven  with  one  eye, 

Philocles  is  the  l^rk,  Theagenes 

The  Brigander,  Lycurgus  is  the  stork. 

Bat  Cha^rephon,  and  pie  the  Syracusan. 

Midias  is  there  denominated  quail. 

For  he  this  bird  resembles,  with  its  head  1370 

Struck  by  a  game-cock — all  for  love  of  birds 

Are  singing  songs,  wherein  a  swallow's  mentioned 

A  widgeon,  goose,  or  dove,  wings,  or  some  part. 

However  small,  of  plumage  is  contain*d. 
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But  one  thing  tell  I  thee — hither  will  come 
More  than  a  myriad  wanting  wings  and  habits 
Of  crooked  talon*d  fowl,  so  that  you  must 
Somewhere  get  pennons  for  these  colonists. 

Peis.  By  Jove,  then  we*ve  no  business  to  stand  here. 

But  go  thou  and  as  soon  as  possible  1380 

The  baskets  all  and  hampers  fill  with  wings ; 
Let  Manes  bring  me  out  the  wings,  and  Fll 
Be  ready  to  receive  them  as  they  come. 

Cho.  One  soon  might  call  this  city  populous. 

Peis.  If  fortune  but  assist. 

Cho»  My  city's  love 

Possesses  me. 

Peis.  I  charge  you  bring  them  quickly. 

Cho.  For  is  there  aught  of  good  and  fair 

That  tempts  not  man  to  sojourn  there? 

Wisdom,  desire,  ambrosial  grace. 

And  lovely  quiet's  placid  face.  1390 

Peis.  How  sluggishly  you  work!  wilt  not  be  quicker? 

Cho.  Let  some  one  quickly  bring  a  basket  full 

Of  wings — thou  hasten  him,  and  beat  him  thus. 

For  he  is  quite  as  slow  as  any  ass. 

Peis.  Yes,  Manes  is  a  sluggish  animal. 

Cho.        These  wings  thou  first  in  order  place, 

As  well  of  the  prophetic  race. 

Or  those  that  chant  the  vocal  lay. 

Or  on  the  waves  of  ocean  play. 

Examine  with  attentive  care  1400 

That  each  his  fitting  plumes  may  bear. 

Peis.  By  the  brown  owls  I  will  no  longer  spare  thee. 

Whom  I  behold  thus  slow  and  lubbering.  [beats  Manes. 

SCENE  V. 

PEISTHETiERUS,  ChORUS,  Ofut  a  PaRRICIDE. 

Par.        O  could  I  soar  with  eagle  flight' 

y  This  poetical  aspiration  of  the  young  man,  "  ennuy6  de  ce  que  son  pere  oil  tr&p 
long  tempi"  (Fr.  Trans.)  is,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  from  the  (Enomans  of  So- 
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Above  the  azure  ocean*s  height 

That  heaves  with  his  unfruitful  might ! 

Peis.  Ours  seems  to  Ve  been  no  lying  messenger,    . 
For  some  one  comes  who  sings  of  eagles. 

Par.  Ah ; 

Nothing  is  sweeter  than  the  power  to  fly— > 
I  ardently  desire  the  life  of  birds ;  1410 

I  rave  to  be  a  partner  of  your  flight. 
And  fain  would  live  according  to  your  laws  ? 

Peis.  What  laws  ?  for  numerous  are  the  birds*  decrees. 

Par.  All,  but  that  chiefly  which  declares  it  right 
For  birds  to  suffocate  and  bite  their  fathers. 

Peis.  Yes — and,  by  Jove,  we  think  him  very  manly. 
Who  being  still  a  youth  shall  strike  his  father. 

Par.  On  this  account  I've  hither  emigrated. 
Willing  to  hang  my  sire,  and  to  possess 
All  his  effects. 

Peis.  But  'tis  an  ancient  law  1420 

Among  the  birds,  on  the  storks'  tables  writ', 
Soon  as  the  father  stork  hath  nourish'd  all 
His  brood,  and  made  them  fit  for  flight,  in  turn 
The  younglings  should  support  their  aged  sire. 

Par.  By  Jove,  I  have  come  hither  to  good  purpose, 
At  least  if  I  must  feed  my  father  too. 

Peis.  'Tis  nothing — for  since  thou  art  come,  my  friend, 
With  good  intentions,  like  an  orphan  bird, 
I'll  cover  thee  with  feathers — but  to  thee, 
O  youth,  I  will  suggest  no  ill  advice,  1430 

But  such  as  when  a  boy  myself  was  taught: 
Do  thou  not  beat  thy  sire — but  having  taken 
This  feather,  and  in  t'other  hand  this  spur, 
Imagining  thou  wearest  a  cock's  crest. 


phocles,  and  intended  as  a  ridicule  upon  the  dithyrambic  and  tragic  poets,  who 
are  often  expressing  their  desire  to  have  wings  (see  Eurip.  Hipps.  732.  Dind.)* 
Bninck  also  compares  Sophocles  (CEd.  Col.  1081.) — tiriv  Wi  Satutv* 

■  Iv  rale  ruiv  rreXapyHav  cvp/3e<riv.  Kvp^iiQ,  as  Dindorf  remarks,  properly  de- 
note triangular  columns,  or  tables  on  which  sacred  laws  were  prescribed,  and  £(o- 
ycc  were  those  of  a  square  form,  containing  the  civil  regulations.  But  in  process 
of  time  these  words  came  to  be  used  promiscuously  (see  tht  Cioudt,  447.) 
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Watch,  fight,  upon  thy  prey  subsist  thjrself ; 

Permit  thy  sire  to  live — ^but  since  thou  art 

Of  warlike  mood,  fly  hence  away  to  Thrace, 

And  combat  there. 
Par.  By  Bacchus,  thou  speak'st  well^ 

At  least  I  think  so,  and  I  will  obey  thee. 
Pbis.  Then  wilt  thou  show  thy  sense,  by  Jupiter.  1440 

SCENE  VI. 

Peisthet^rus,  Chorus,  Cinesias. 

CiN.         On  airy  wings  I  take  my  flight, 
Ascending  to  Olympus'  height ; 
Now  on  this  strain  Pm  borne  away, 
And  now  upon  that  lyric  lay. 
Peis.  This  business  needs  the  burden  of  your  wings. 
CiN.         With  fearless  mind  I  change  my  aim. 

And  indefatigable  frame. 
Peis.  Hail  to  Cinesias  of  the  linden-tree* 

Why  hither  move  in  circles  thy  lame  foot? 
CiN.         Fain  would  I  be  a  nightingale,  1450 

Singing  with  shrill-tun'd  voice  my  tale. 
Peis.  Cease  from  thy  strains,  but  tell  me  what  thou  say'st. 
CiN.   Supplied  by  thee  with  wings  I  wish  to  soar. 
And  high  above  the  snow-emitting  clouds 
Whirling  in  air,  new  forms  would  I  assume. 
Peis.  Can  any  one  then  forms  from  clouds  receive  ? 
Cm.  *Tis  from  this  point  our  art  suspended  lies : 
Since  the  clear  forms  of  dithyrambic  verse 
Are  airy,  dark,  and  bright  as  azure  skies. 
And  mov'd  on  wings ;  soon  shalt  thou  hear  and  know  it. 
Peis.  Not  I  indeed. 
CiN.  Yes  thou,  by  Hercules,  1461 


*  It  appears  from  AtheDSUs  (B.  xii.)  that  Cinesias  was  of  so  very  spare  a  person, 
as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  his  breast  boards  of  the  teil  or  linden, 
lest  from  ezcessiYe  height  and  tenuity  his  body  should  become  bent.  He  was  a 
Theban,  son  of  the  harper  M eles,  a  dithyrambic  poet  The  obscure  and  cloudyt 
chaiacter  of  this  species  of  composition  is  well  expressed  in  the  speech  of  Cinesias 
beginning  vw6  trov  frrtpmQiic* 
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For  all  the  air  I  travel  through, 

And  phantoms  of  th'  etherial  race 
Of  birds  with  outstretch'd  necks  I  view, — 
Peis.  Foh. 
CiN.  May  I  move  with  equal  pace 

To  the  tempestuous  blasts  that  sweep 
The  briny  surface  of  the  deep  ;— 
Peis.  By  Jupiter,  1*11  stop  these  blasts  of  thine. 
CiN.         Now  verging  on  the  southern  way. 

Now  to  the  realms  of  Boreas  stray,  1470 

Cutting  with  frame  corporeal  near 
The  boundless  ether*s  furrow*d  sphere. 

[PEisTHETiERUs  beots  kinu 
Graceful  and  clever  tricks,  old  man,  are  thine. 
Peis.  Art  thou  not  pleas*d  then  to  be  whirl'd  on  wings? 
CiN.  Is't  thus  you  beat  a  dithyrambic  poet 

Who  am  contended  for  by  all  the  tribes  ? 
Peis.  Wilt  thou  then  stay  here  with  us,  and  instruct 
A  choral  flight  for  Leotrophides  ^ 
Of  the  Cecropian  tribe? 
CiN.  Tis  plain  thou  mock'st  me. 

But  know  that  I  will  never  cease  before  1480 

The  air  in  winged  state  I  have  run  o*er.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VII. 

Peisthbtjerus,  Chorus,  and  an  Informer. 

Inf.   What  birds  are  these  with  nought  but  varied  plumes. 

Thou  painted  swallow  with  extended  wings  ? 
Peis.  No  trifling  evil  this  which  has  sprung  up. 

But  hither  some  one  humming  comes  again. 
Inf.    Again  thou  varied  bird  with  stretch'd-out  plumes. 
Peis.  He  seems  to  me  this  scolian  to  direct 

Towards  my  garment,  and  to  stand  in  need 

Of  swallows  not  a  few. 

^  He  was  a  dithyrambic  poet  of  the  tribe  Cecropis,  and  a  teacher  of  cyclic  cho- 
nisses ;  his  extreme  slenderness  of  form  rendered  him,  as  well  as  Cinesias,  a  mark 
of  derision  to  the  comic  writers  of  his  time.  The  Scholiast  quotes  some  satirical 
lines  against  him  from  Hieoporopus  (Iv  toIq  Kairi|\lffi,)  and  Hermippus  (Iv  KI/b« 
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Inf.  Who  is't  that  decks 

With  wings  the  comers  hither? 
Peis.  He  is  here—        1490 

But  you  must  tell  me  what  you  stand  in  need  of. 
Inf.   WingSy  wings  I  need — ask  not  a  second  time. 
P£is.  Then  to  Pellene  think'st  thou  straight  to  fly  ^? 
Inf.   Not  so,  by  Joye — I  am  an  island  bailiff**. 

And  an  informer-— 
Peis.  Blessed  in  thy  trade  ! 

Inf.    And  process  hunter,  therefore  want  I  wings 

To  make  a  circuit  of  the  isles  and  summon 

Th'  accus'd  to  justice. 
Peis.  Canst  thou  better  cite  them 

Caparison'd  with  wings  ? 
Inf.  #  Not  so,  by  Jove ; 

But  that  the  robbers  may  annoy  me  less,  1500 

Hither  once  more  I  with  the  cranes  return 

With  many  a  suit  gulp*d  down  instead  of  ballast. 
Peis.  Is  this  thy  occupation  ?  let  me  know — 

Young  as  thou  art,  dost  thou  the  trade  pursue 

Of  vexing  strangers  by  thine  informations  ? 
Inf.   What  should  I  do  ?  I  know  not  how  to  dig. 
Peis.  But  there  are  other  honest  arts,  in  truth. 

By  which  a  man  of  thy  years  may  subsist. 

Rather  than  screw  together  litigations. 
Inf.    O  friend,  advise  me  not,  but  give  me  wings.  1510 

Peis.  Now  while  I  speak  I  furnish  thee  with  plumes. 
Inf.   And  how  then  canst  thou  plume  a  man  with  words  ? 
Peis.  All  are  by  language  wing*d. 
Inf.  AU  ? 

Peis.  Hast  thou  not 

Heard  how  the  fathers  in  the  barbers'  shops 

Thus  to  the  youths  are  wont  to  speak,  "  My  son 

Is  by  the  lessons  of  Diitriphes, 

«  Because  in  thtt  city  robes  were  woven  of  excellent  wool,  as  a  reward  to  the 
successful  athlete  in  the  games  of  Juno,  or  rather  Mercury.  (Compare  Pindar, 
OL  ix.  146.  where  they  are  mentioned  as  antidotes  to  the  chilling  airs.) 

*  Kktirrip  vtiffuitTuc6c,  An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  subject  islands  to  the  Athenian  courts. 


•/  I 


All  on  the  win^  tp  drivq  his  chariot.** 

And  lidw  another  says  that  he  is  winged, 

Soaring  aloft  in  mind  to  trdge^y.'      '       '      • 
Inf.  '  Then  ate  they  wing'd  by  words  ?  , 

Peis.  Theyarelfliy; 

For  both  the  mind  by  words  is  elevated/  '    15^1* 

And  man  exalted ;  thus  I  also  wish 

With  honest  Speech,  as  with  new  plumage  clothed 

To  lawful  deeds  to  turn  thee. 
Inf.  But  I  don*t  wish. 

Peis.  What  wilt  thou  do  then  ? 
Inf.  I'll  not  shame  my  kind, 

'Tis  my  paternal  life  to  play  th*  informer ; 

But  furnish  me  with  light  and  rapid  plumes. 

Of  hawk,  or  brown  owl»  so  that  having  summoned 

The  strangers  and  accused  them  here,  I  may 

Fly  thither  back  again. 
Peis.  I  understand.  1530 

Thou  sayest  that  the  foreigner  should  pay 

A  fine  to  justice,  ere  he  can  come  hither. 
Inf.   Thou  apprehendest  rightly. 
Peis.  And  he  then 

Sails  hither,  while  thou  fiiest  back  again. 

That  thou  may*st  seize  his  goods. 
Inf.  Thou  hast  it  all. 

I  must  in  nothing  differ  from  a  top. 
Peis.  I  understand  your  top — and  I,  by  Jove, 

Have  these  most  beauteous  Corey rean  wmga\[beatsfiim. 
Inf.   Ah,  wretched  me,  thou  hast  a  whip. 
Peis.  I've  wings. 

With  which  to-day  Fll  whirl  you  like  a  top.  154f0 

Inf.   Ah  me,  unhappy ! 

«  Here  Peistbetarus  shows  the  sycophant  a  whip  of  a  magnitude  equal  to  those 
puhlic  instruments  of  castigation  which  were  made  at  C^rcyra,  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  the  rebellious  disposition  of  its  inhabitants ;  as  the  Romans  suspended 
the  whip  from  the  balustrade  of  their  staircases,  as  an  object  of  terror  to  the  loiter- 
ing domestic  slaves  *.  Hence,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  the  phrase  JLipKvpaia  fiaori^ 
passed  into  a  proverb. 


*  (See  Hor.  £p.  ii.  2. 14.) 
VOL.  I. 
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Peis.  Wilt  not  wing  thee  hence  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  straight  decamp,  O  most  abandoned  ? 
Soon  shalt  thou  see  the  bitter  fruit  of  craft 
Perverting  right — ^let  us  take  wing  and  go.      [Exeunt, 

Chorus  relates  tite  wonders  presented  to  a  bird^s  eye  view 

of  the  earth. 

Full  many  an  object  strange  and  new, 

Have  we  beheld  as  on  we  flew  ; 

For  growing  in  some  foreign  part 

There  is  a  tree  devoid  of  heart, 

Cleonymus,  for  nothing  good, 

But  a  huge  mass  of  sluggish  wood  ^ ;  1550 

In  vernal  hour  its  branches  rise, 

And  shed  around  their  calumnies. 

Again  in  wintry  storms  it  yields 

Instead  of  leaves  a  crop  of  shields. 

There  is  a  certain  country  plac*d 
At  distance  on  the  darksome  waste, 
Mortals  with  heroes  there  agree 
Till  eve  in  festal  revelry ; 

'Twere  then  no  longer  safe  to  meet,  1560 

Should  any  mortal  chance  to  greet 
Orestes  of  heroic  might'. 
His  noblest  parts  all  stript  and  wounded  rue  the  fight. 

'  This  and  the  following  lines  contain  a  truly  comic  picture  of  the  general  whose 
cowardice,  which  tempted  him  to  cast  away  his  shield,  is  so  often  alluded  to  by 
our  poet.  (See  N.  352  ;  £.  1 152.)  M.  Boirin  is  exceedingly  paraphrastic  in  his 
version  of  this  passage,  and  omits  the  name  of  Cleonymus — 

Un  arbre  grand,  sec,  et  d6bile, 

Get  arbre,  d'ailleurs  inutile, 
Tremblant  au  moindre  vent,  tremblant  au  moindre  bruit, 

Des  le  printemps  porte  son  fruit, 

On  nomne  ce  fruit  calomnies. 

Et  lorsque  des  fordts  temies 

Abandonnent  auz  aquilons 

Leurs  feuilles  seches  et  fl^tries, 
De  boucUers  6pars  il  couvre  les  sillons. 

K  Dindorf  very  probably  imagines  that  some  event  is  here  alluded  to  which  had 
taken  place  not  long  before  the  acting  of  this  comedy.    Orestes,  who  appears  to 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

PROMETHEUS^  PEisTHETiERUs.  {Prometheus^  his  head  Veiled.) 

Pro.  Ah,  wretched  me ! — that  Jove  may  not  behold  me ! 

Where's  Peisthetaerus  ? 
Peis.  '  Hollo,  what  is  here  ? 

What  muffling*s  this  ? 
Pro.  See'st  any  of  the  gods 

Behind  me  here  ? 
Peis.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter ; 

But  who  art  thou  ? 
Pro.  What  time  of  day  is  it  ? 

Peis.  What  time  ? — ^a  little  past  mid-day.     But  who 

Art  thou  ? 
Pro.  Is  it  ox-loosing  time,  or  later  ? 

Peis.  How  I  detest  thee ! 
Pro.  What  is  Jove  about  ?  1570 

The  clouds  dispersing,  or  collecting  them  ? 
Peis.  Be  hang*d  to  you. 
Pro.  I  will  unmuffle  then. 

Peis.  My  dear  Prometheus  ! 

Pro.  Hush !  hush !  no  bawling. 

Peis.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 
Pro.  Silence ;  name  me  not. 

Thoul't  ruin  me,  if  Jove  should  see  me  here. 

But  that  I  may  tell  thee  all  things  above, 

Take  this  umbrella,  hold  it  over  me, 

That  the  gods  see  me  not. 
Peis.  Ha,  ha,  full  well 

Thou  hast  contrived,  and  Prometheus-like. 

Come  under  quickly,  and  speak  boldly  out.  1580 

Pro.  Now  therefore  hear. 

have  resembled  one  of  the  nocturnal  Mohocks  of  whom  Sir  R.  de  Coverley,  in  the 
Spectator,  expresses  so  much  dread,  was  mentioned  before,  at  v.  712.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  formidable  Mohock  club,  see  Spectator  (Nos.  224—347.) 

*^  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act,  Prometheus  enters  on  the  stage  with  his 
head  veiled,  in  token  of  fear  and  desire  of  concealment,  lest  any  god  should  dis- 
cover his  treacherous  designs.  This  scene  contains  much  satirical  banter  upon  the 
popular  theology,  which  placed  Jove  at  the  head  of  the  gods. 

t2 
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Peis.  Fm  all  attention,  speak. 

Pro.  Jove's  ruin*d. 

Peis.  Eb !  how  long  has  he  been  ruined  ? 

Pro.  Since  you  began  to  colonise  the  air. 
For  no  man  any  longer  to  the  gods 
Offers  up  sacrifice,  nor  fat  of  thighs 
Has  to  our  sphere  ascended  from  that  time ; 
But  as  at  Ceres*  festivals  n^e  fast 
For  lack  of  victims,  while  the  barbarous  gods 
Like  starved  Illyrians,  gnash  their  teeth,  and  say 
They  from  above  will  war  with  Jupiter,  1590 

Unless  he  will  at  once  unclose  the  ports, 
That  the  carv'd  entrails  may  be  introduc'd. 

Peis.  Are  there  then  others,  barbarous  gods,  above  you  ? 

Pro.  Are  they  not  barbarous,  whence  a  patron's  found 
For  Execestides  *  ? 

Peis.  And  what's  the  name 

Of  these  barbarian  gods  ? 

Pro.  Whatis't?     Triballi. 

Peis.  I  understand — thence  comes  your  tribulation  ^. 

Pro.  Just  so — but  one  thing  I  assure  you  of; 
Hither  will  come  ambassadors  for  peace 
From  Jove  and  the  Triballi  who  're  above.  1600 

But  you  no  treaty  make,  till  Jupiter 
Restore  the  sceptre  to  the  birds  again, 
And  give  thee  Basilea  for  thy  wife  K 

'  There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  the  true  reading  here  is  that  of  the  Ravenna 
MS.  varpdc  ^ElriKitrriSy,  and  not  the  common  '£|i}KC(rr(^i}c*  Brunck,  in  a 
long  and  erudite  note,  defends  the  dative  case,  and  mentions  the  Athenian  law, 
which  directed  that  in  all  enquiries  respecting  the  birth  and  life  of  the  magistrates, 
the  first  question  should  be.  whether  Apollo  and  Jupiter  the  Defender,  were  his 
patrons  1 

^  rovinrpf/3c(}|c.  This,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  is  a  play  upon  the  name  Tri- 
balli— certain  barbarous  gods  dwelling  in  Moesia ;  and  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
in  his  curious  description  of  Thrace  (b.  ii.  cap.  xcvii.) 

1  r^y  BatriXttav  a  proper  name — so  the  French  translator,  "  Une  d6esse,  nom- 
mie  souveraint6."  Perhaps  our  poet  alludes  to  Euripides  ( Phoen.  515.),  where 
Eteocles,  expressing  his  attachment  to  regal  sway,  declares  himself  ready  to  ascend 
to  the  stars  or  dive  beoetth  the  earth — 

Tijv  9t&p  fityiirriiv  &9t  txuv  TvpavvUa. 
We  leam  from  Diodoms  Siculus  that  Basilea  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  TitsBt,  1.  iii.  s.  57.    (Set  below,  vv.  1802. 1827.) 
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Peis.  Who's  Basilea  ? 

Pro.  a  most  lovely  girl, 

That  ministers  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove, 

And  everything  besides,  good  counsel,  law, 

Temperance,  the  naval  docks,  and  calumny, 

The  Delphic  treasurer,  and  judges'  fee. 
Peis.  She  manages  then  all  aifairs  for  him. 
Pro.  'Tis  so;  and  if  you  only  get  her  from  him,  1610 

All  then  is  yours ;  I  therefore  have  come  hither, 

For  I  am  always  well-dispos'd  to  men. 
Peis.  Thro'  thee  alone  of  all  the  gods  we  cook 

Our  victuals  on  the  coals "™. 
Pro.  Full  well  thou  know'st 

That  all  the  gods  I  hold  in  detestation. 
Peis.  By  Jove,  thou  always  hast  been  a  god  hater. 
Pro.  a  very  Timon.     But  I  must  run  back. 

Give  me  th'  umbrella — that  if  Jove  from  heav'n 

Should  spy  me,  I  may  seem  to  follow  in 

The  basket  bearer's  train. 
Peis.  Bear  off  this  seat  too. 

Chorus  continues  to  recount  the  wonders  seen  in  voyaging. 

Near  to  that  race  whose  feet  are  made  1621 

Their  prostrate  body  to  o'ershade  ", 

There  is  a  lake  by  whose  dull  wave 

Departed  spirits  from  the  grave 

Are  led  in  melancholy  bands 

By  Socrates'  unwashen  hands. 

Thither  Pisander  bent  his  way, 

The  soul  entreating  to  survey. 

Which  left  him  still  endued  with  life, 

Then  seiz'd  the  sacrificial  knife, 

"■  This  ludicrously -serious  mention  of  one  of  the  slightest  uses  to  which  the  fire 
stolen  by  Prometheus  from  heaven  could  be  applied,  is,  as  Reiske  observes,  of  a 
highly  comic  character  ;  and  reminds  the  reader  of  the  sublime  accusation  brought 
against  that  hater  of  the  gods  by  Strength  and  Force.  (See  the  opening  of  the 
Prometheus  Vinctus  of  iEschylus.) 

■*  These  strange  people  are  said  by  Photius  to  be  a  Libyan  nation,  mentioned 
by  Ctesias  in  his  Periplus  of  Asia,  as  having  their  feet  very  broad  like  those  of  a 
goose,  and  in  the  hot  weather  falling  supine  and  raising  their  legs  to  shade  them- 
selves with  their  feet— whence  the  name  Sicuiiro^cc. 
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And  thwart  the  victim  camel  laid  1630 

As  'twere  a  lamb  its  trenchant  blade ; 
Then  like  Ulysses  backward  stray'd, 
To  whom  ascended  from  below 
Seeking  the  camel's  throat,  the  bat-eyed  Chaerepho  **. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Neptune,  Hercules,  and  one  oftlie  Triballic  Deities. 

Nep.  Thou  seest  this  town  of  Nephelococcygia, 
Whither  upon  this  embassy  we're  bound. 
Holla,  what  doest  thou  ?  putting  on  thy  robe 

\to  the  TriballL 
O'er  the  left  shoulder  ? — wilt  thou  not  again 
Remove  it  to  the  right  ?     O  wretch,  art  thou 
Such  ad  LaespodiasP?     O  democracy,  1640 

To  what  point  hast  thou  brought  us,  if  the  gods 
Have  voted  in  a  fellow  such  as  this  ? 

Tri.  Wilt  thou  be  quiet  ? 

Nep.  Hang  thee!  I  ne'er  saw 

So  barbarous  a  god  as  thee  before. 
Come  on  then  Hercules,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Her.  You've  heard  my  sentiments  before,  that  I 
Would  suffocate  the  man,  whoe'er  he  be. 
That  hath  wall'd  out  the  gods  ? 

Nep.  But  we,  O  friend, 

Are  chosen  as  ambassadors  for  peace. 

Her.  Then  doubly  I'm  dispos'd  to  suffocate  him.  1650 

Enter  PEISTHETiERUS. 

Peis.  Give  me  the  cheese-knife — bring  the  gum  benzoin. 
Let  some  one  bring  the  cheese — stir  up  the  coals. 

®  Aristophanes  feigns  that  he  was  ascended  from  the  dead»  on  account  of  his 
pale  and  lean  condition.  He  is  mentioned  in  several  other  passages  of  these  co- 
medies  ;  (see  particularly  the  Wasps,  1412.)  Wiland  very  probably  conjectures 
that  this  whole  choral  song  alludes  to  some  remarkable  event  unknown  to  us. 

P  He  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  with  Damasias  from  Eupolis  (Iv  Arifiotg)  as 
being  left-handed  and  diseased  in  the  feet  There  was  a  brave  Athenian  general 
of  that  name  mentioned  by  Tbucydides  (b.  vi.  cy,  and  viii.  86.) 
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Her.  We  gods  are  come  to  bid  a  mortal  hail. 

Peis.  But  I  scrape  the  spice. 

Her.  What  kind  of  meat  is  this  ? 

Peis.  Against  the  commonalty  of  the  birds; 

Fowls  revolting  have  been  doomed  to  die. 
Her.  And  so  do  you  scrape  spice  upon  these  first  ? 
Peis.  O  Hercules,  all  hail! — what  is  th'  affair? 
Her.  We  from  the  gods  ambasasdors  have  come. 

To  treat  on  composition  of  the  war.  1660 

DoM.  There  is  no  oil  left  in  the  flask. 
Peis.  And  yet 

The  little  things  must  be  well  basted. 
Her.  We, 

By  going  to  war,  are  nothing  profited ; 

And  ye,  who  toward  us  gods  are  well  inclin*d. 

Might  have  rain-water  always  in  your  dikes. 

And  still  pass  halcyon  days.     On  all  these  matters 

We  come  empowered  to  treat. 
Peis.  But  ne'er  before 

Have  we  begun  to  war  *gainst  you,  and  now, 

If  justly  ye  desire  to  act  at  last, 

Should  it  seem  right,  we  will  make  treaties  with  you. 

Now  this  is  just — that  Jupiter  restore  1671 

The  sceptre  to  us  birds — then  we  consent 

To  reconciliation — whereupon 

Th*  ambassadors  to  dinner  I  invite. 
Her.  For  me  this  is  enough,  and  I  vote  for  it. 
Nep.  O  wretch!  thou  art  a  fool,  and  gluttonous. 

Wilt  thou  deprive  thy  father  of  his  sway  ? 
Peis.  Is't  so  ?  will  not  ye  gods  have  greater  power, 

If  birds  should  rule  below  ?  for  mortals  now. 

Beneath  the  clouds  conceal'd  and  stooping,  swear  1680 

Falsely  by  you  ;  but  if  ye  have  the  birds 

For  your  allies,  when  one  shall  swear 

By  Jove  and  by  the  crow,  the  bird  approaching 

In  secret  flight,  will  beat  the  perjured  man, 

And  cut  his  eye  out. 
Nep.  Thou  say'st  well,  by  Neptune. 

Her.  I  think  so  too. 
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Peis.  And  what  say'st  thou  ? 

Tri.  Nabaisatreu. 

Peis.  See*st  thou-«he  too  approves  it — hear  ye  now 

Another  thing,  how  mnch  good  we  will  do  you. 

If  any  man  has  vow*d  to  offer  up 

To  any  god  a  sacrifice ;  and  then  1690 

Says  craftily,  **  The  gods  are  placable*'." 

That  which  his  avarice  withholds,  will  we 

Require  him  to  discharge. 
Nep.  Let  me  know  how. 

Peis.  When  this  man  chances  to  be  counting  o*er 

His  money,  or  sits  bathings  suddenly 

The  kite  with  downward  swoop  shall  snatch  away 

And  bring  the  price  of  two  sheep  to  the  god. 
Her.  Again  I  give  my  suffrage  to  restore 

To  these  the  sceptre. 
Nep.  Now  Triballus  ask. 

Her.  Triballus,  what  think  you  of  being  curs'd?  1700 

Tri.  Saunaca  bactaxicausa  ^ 
Her.  He  affirms 

That  what  you  say  is  altogether  right. 
Nep.  If  such  be  your  opinion,  I  agree. 
Her.  [to  Peistk.]  Hear  you,  we  are  agreed  about  the  sceptre. 
Peis.  And  now,  by  Jove,  there  is  another  thing. 

Which  I  have  just  remember'd — as  for  Juno, 

I  give  her  up  to  Jupiter,  and  claim 

The  damsel  Basilea  for  my  wife. 
Nep.  Thou  hasrt  no  mind  to  peace ;  let's  home  again. 
Peis.  *Tis  small  concern  of  mine — look,  see  thou  make  1710 

A  savoury  sauce  for  me. 
Her.  O  Neptune,  good  friend. 

Whither  art  off  too  ?     For  one  woman's  sake 

Shall  we  in  war  engage  ? 


1  lUviTol  Btot' — fi€vcr6c  est  •  dvvdfuvo£  fiivciv*  qui  exspectare  potest.  (Din- 
dorf.)  Reiske  observes  en  this  passage,  **  leg.  filvcr  (\d  est,  fuvirt)  diOtoh  ez- 
spectate  adhuc  parumper." 

'  The  Venetian  codex  here  reads  davvtuca  instead  of  aavvaKa'  but  it  is  of  no 
consequence  which  reading  we  adopt,  as  these  are  words  without  signification, 
fonned  to  eipress  a  barbarous  sound,  like  vapaiftarpiv  (▼.  1686.) 
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Nep.  What  should  we  do  then  ? 

Her.  What  do?  why  let's  agree. 

Nep.  HoWy  wretched  one ; 

Know'st  not  that  thou  wert  sadly  guU*d  just  now  ? 

Thou  injurest  thyself — for  should  Jove  die, 

After  he*s  given  up  the  sway  to  these, 

Thou*lt  be  in  penury ;  for  all  the  wealth 

That  Jove  shall  die  possessed  of,  comes  to  thee. 
Peis.  Alas !  thou  wretch,  how  craftily  he  cheats  thee !   1720 

Come  here  aside,  that  I  may  tell  thee  something. 

Thy  uncle  puts  a  trick  on  thee,  thou  simpleton. 

Thou  hast  no  share  in  the  paternal  goods, 

According  to  the  laws,  for  thou*rt  a  bastard. 

And  not  legitimate. 
Her.  A  bastard,  I  ? 

What's  that  thou  say'st  ? 
Peis.  Yes  thou,  by  Jupiter ; 

At  least  as  thou  art  from  a  foreign  woman — 

For  how  canst  thou  imagine  that  Minerva, 

Being  a  daughter,  could  have  been  the  heiress^ 

Had  there  been  lawftil  brothers? 
Her.  But  suppose     1730 

My  father  at  his  death  should  leave  me  that 

Which  to  a  bastard  may  by  law  be  left. 
Peis.  The  law  permits  him  not — for  Neptune  here 

The  very  first,  who  now  prevails  on  thee, 

Will  claim  thy  father's  wealth  upon  the  plea 

That  he's  a  brother  born  of  lawful  bed. 

I'll  now  rehearse  the  law  of  Solon  to  thee : 

''  No  bastard  hath  a  right  as  next  of  kin, 

If  there  be  lawful  children ;  but  in  case 

There  be  not  any  children  lawful  bom  1740 

The  next  of  kin  doth  share  the  inheritance." 
Her.  Have  I  no  share  then  in  my  father's  goods? 
Peis.  Not  you,  by  Jove — but  tell  me  has  thy  sire 

Enroird  thee  in  the  tribesmen's  register  ? 
Her.  Not  me  indeed — at  which  long  since  I've  wonder'd. 
Peis.  Why  gapest  thou  thus  upwards,  looking  daggers  ? 

If  thou  art  on  our  side  I  will  appoint  thee 
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Monarchy  and  nourish  thee  with  milk  of  fowls. 
Her.  Long  time  I*ve  thought  thou  speakest  what  is  just. 

Touching  the  maid — I  give  her  up  to  thee.  1750 

Peis.  (to  Neptune  J  And  what  say*8t  thou  ? 
Nep.  I  vote  the  contrary. 

Peis.  The  whole  affair  now  with^Triballus  rests — 

What  say'st  thou  ?  (to  Triballus.J 
Tri.  Me  give  up  to  de  fool 

^  De  beautiful  gran  damsel  Basilea*. 

Her.  You  give  her  up  you  say  ? 
Nep.  Not  he,  by  Jove, 

Unless  he  chatter  with  the  swallow's  voice. 
Peis.  He  bids  thee  give  her  to  the  swallows  then. 
Nep.  Now  you're  agreed  and  ratify  the  peace — 

I,  since  you  think  it  right,  will  hold  my  tongue. 
Her.  We  do  agree  to  all  that  you  propose.  1760 

But  go  with  us  to  heaven,  that  there 

You  Basilea  and  all  else  may  take. 
Peis.  Truly  these  birds  have  for  the  marriage  feast 

Been  opportunely  kill'd. 
Her.  I'st  then  your  wish 

That  I  stay  here  and  cook  the  meats  ?     Go  ye. 
Nep.  Thou  cook  the  meats  ? — Thou  talk'st  much  Uke  a  glut- 
ton, 

Will  you  not  go  with  us  ? 
Her.  Indeed  I  should 

Have  taken  care  to  serve  myself  right  well. 
Peis.  Let  some  one  give  me  here  a  wedding  robe.    [Exeunt, 

Chorus  [continued  narration  of  travellers*  wonders.] 

Where  Phanae's  territory  lies*  1770 

And  Clepsydra's  pure  waters  rise, 

■  The  translator  has  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  Gary's  version  of  this  play 
for  the  above  spirited  translation  of  Triballus's  broken  Greek. 

'  Phana  is  the  name  of  a  promontory  and  port  in  the  island  of  Chios,  mentioned 
also  by  Thucydides  in  his  eighth  book,  Bergler  says  that  this  line  also  alludes  to 
the  verb  i^aivtiv,  whence  ovKo^vrtic  (see  v.  1700.)  Gorgias  and  Philippus, 
mentioned  in  v.  1777,  were,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  verbose  rhetoricians  of  that 
time,  of  evil  reputation ;  the  former  of  whom  is  also  satirized  by  Plato,  and  the 
latter  who  was  also  a  physician,  by  Alccui  in  his  Endyroion,    CUptydra,  in  the 
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There  is  a  race  of  knavish  soul 
Whose  tongues  their  stomach's  rage  controul. 
They  with  these  members  sow  and  reap, 
From  figtrees  crop  their  luscious  heap ; 
And  those  are  of  barbarian  kind, 
With  Gorgias*  and  Philippus'  mind — 
Moreover  from  this  tongue-fed  band 
Of  Philips  thro'  the  Attic  land 
That  member  's  cut  away  whene'er  they  sacrifice  ". 

SCENE  II. 
Messenger,  Chorus,  Peisthet-«rus. 

Mes.  O  ye  whose  happiness  surpasses  speech,  1781 

O  thou  thrice  prosperous  race  of  winged  birds. 
Receive  the  monarch  in  your  blest  abodes. 
For  his  approach  is  such  that  not  the  star 
So  brightly  glitters  in  his  golden  dome. 
Nor  splendour  of  the  sun's  far-darting  rays 
Shines  forth  so  lovely,  as  when  he  comes  near. 
Holding  a  maid  of  charms  ineifable. 
And  shakes  the  lightning-winged  dart  of  Jove. 
Unutterable  odours  to  the  depth*  1790 

BecoDd  verse  of  this  antistrophe,  was  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the  citadel,  said  to 
emit  water  of  a  salt  taste.  From  this  the  hour-glass  used  in  the  Athenian  courts 
of  justice  took  its  name. 

*■  yXCjTTa  x*»*p'*i  TBfivirai,  This  was  a  common  custom  in  ofiering  up  victims 
(see  the  Peace,  v.  1025,)  where  the  same  sacrificial  directions  are  used  by  the 
priest.  The  voluble  member,  after  having  been  cut  out,  was  laid  aside  as  an  offer* 
ing  to  Mercury. 

'  Instead  of  69 fir)  in  this  line,  Scaliger,  I  think  without  reason,  proposes  to  read 
rrofiirri  (compare  iEschylus  P.  v.  115.)  :  ri'c  6Sfid  vpoffsvra  fi*a^yytig;  not  very 
accurately  rendered  by  Potter,  "what  softly-breathing  odour  steals  on  my  sense?" 
With  the  whole  of  this  splendid  description,  which  is  generally  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  act,  but  which  Wiland  supposes  the  sixth  act  to  commence, 
and  which,  as  Kuster  observes,  rises  in  solemnity  to  a  degree  above  the  limits  of 
comic  diction ;  compare  Shakspeare,  Cymbeline,  Act.  v.  Sc.  ult,  desciibing  the 
appearance  of  Jupiter — 

He  came  in  thunder — his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell,  etc. 
The  eircU*s  depth,  like  Virgil's  *  co&luro  profundum,'  means  the  height  of  heaven, 
PddoQ,  vph  ^■<\fOQ  :  "  jusqu'aui  plus  bautes  regions  du  ciel." — French  TrontL 
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Pervades  the  cirde,  most  enchanting  sight ! 
And  gales  with  incense  filPd  blow  softly  through 
The  curled  wreaths  of  smoke.     Himself  is  here ! 
But  now  behoves  the  heavenly  muse  to  ope 
Her  sacred  lips  with  sound  of  omen  good. 
S.-C.  Retire,  give  place  and  room,  move  onward,  fly 
1.    Round  the  blest  man  who  comes  with  prosperous  for- 
tune. 
O  thou  who  hast  contracted  for  this  city 
A  most  blessed  marriage — fortune's  mighty  gifts 
Possess  the  race  of  birds  in  this  man's  favour.        1800 
With  hymeneal  then  and  nuptial  strains 
Him  and  his  consort  Basilea  greet. 
iS.-C.S.     To  the  Olympic  queen  of  yore 
The  Destinies  in  social  train  ^ 
Heaven's  lofty-throned  ruler  bore 
With  such  an  hymeneal  strain. 

[O  Hymen,  HymensBus,  oh !] 
While  love  on  both  sides  flourishing, 
Directed  with  his  golden  wing, 
The  reins  on  either  hand  display'd,  1810 

Bridegroom  of  Jove,  and  the  blest  Juno  made. 
Peis.        I  in  your  hymns  and  odes  rejoice. 
Admiring  that  melodious  voice. 
Come  now  Jove's  subterranean  thunders  sing. 
His  fiery  darts  and  bolts  dire  glittering. 
Cho.         O  potent  beam  of  golden  light. 
Immortal  flaming  spear  of  Jove, 
O  thundering  clouds  that  give  to  storms  their  birth. 
With  whose  deep  roaring  he  now  shakes  the  earth  ; 
Holding  his  universal  sway  from  thee  1820 

And  Jupiter's  Assessor  sovereignty. 

[O  Hymen,  Hymena&us,  oh  !] 
Now  to  the  marriage  haste  along. 

All  tribes  on  social  wing  that  rove. 
To  the  celestial  palace  throng. 
And  hymeneal  couch  of  Jove. 

1  So  Virgil  (£cl.  iv.  47.)  **  Concordes  stabili  fatoniro  nuroine  Parcc." 
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O  blessed  Bride  thy  hand  extend , 
And  seizuig  on  my  plumes  advance  % 
Companion  of  the  airy  dance, 

While  I  to  raise  thee  my  assistance  lend.  1830 

Cho.    Shout  lo  Paean,  the  victorious  strain^ 

O  most  exalted  of  the  heavenly  train ! 


*  For,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  birds  make  use  of  feathers  instead  of  hands. 

*  rfiviXXa  KaWivuco^.  The  word  r^viXXa  is  imitative  of  the  sound  of  the  flute 
in  a  hymn  of  victory.  See  the  Acharnians,  v.  1191.,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(01.  ix.  I.)  who  cites  the  three^  first  lines  of  the  Ode  addressed  to  Hercules  on  his 
accomplishment  of  the  Aug6an  labour. 


THE   KNIGHTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


DEMOSTHENES,  > 
_      .  >  in  the  habit  of  Slaves. 

NICIAS,  y  "^ 

AGORACRITUS,  a  sausage-vender. 

CLEON. 

CHORUS  OF  KNIGHTS. 

DEMOS,  [the  Athenian  people  personiJiedM] 

Two  Women  Mutes. 


The  scene  lies  in  the  Market  place  at  Athens^  before  the  house  of 

old  Demos. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 


UPON 


THE    KNIGHTS, 


COMPILED  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PfeRE  BRUMOY. 


THIS  COMEDY  WAS  FIRST  ACTED  IN  THE  SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPON- 
NE8IAN  WAR,  AT  THE  FEASTS  OF  BACCHUS  LENiEUS,  IN  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF 
THE  LXXXIV.  OLYMPIAD,  DURING  THE  ARCHONSHIP  OF  STRATOCLE8. 


Solon,  intending,  says  Plutarch,  to  leave  the  great  offices  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  hut  to  give  the  rest  of  the  people  a  share  in  the 
Other  departments,  which  they  had  not.  before ;  took  an  estimate  of 
the  estates  of  the  citizens.  Such  as  had  a  yearly  income  of  five* 
hundred  measures  in  wet  and  dry  goods,  he  placed  in  the  first  rank, 
and  called  them  Pentacosiomedimni ;  these  paid  one  talent  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  second  consisted  of  those  whose  lands  pro* 
duced  three-hundred  measures ;  these  were  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  called  Hippodaielountes,  or  Knights ;  and  were,  in  time  of  war, 
as  the  name  signifies,  obliged  to  find  a  horse,  and  serve  in  the  ca- 
valry. Those  of  the  third  rank,  who  had  but  two-hundred  measures, 
were  called  Zeugitce;  as  being  a  middle  rank  between  the  knights 
and  those  of  the  lowest  orders  (for  the  rowers  who  have  the  middle 
bench  between  the  Thalamites  and  the  ThramnitcB  are  called  Ze%^ 
gitce).  The  rest  were  named  Thetis,  meaning  mercenaries,  or  men 
living  by  the  labour  of  their  hands ;  these  were  not  admitted  to  any 
office,  they  had  only  a  right  to  appear  and  give  their  vote  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people ;  yet  that  (as  Plutarch  observes  in  his 
Life  of  Solon)  appeared  in  time  to  be  a  great  privilege,  most  causes 
being  brought  by  appeal  before  them. 

The  subject  of  this  piece  being  thus  explained,  it  will  be  easy  to 
see  that  it  is  only  a  violent  satire  uppn  Cleon,  treasurer-general  of 
the  army.     A  particular  hatred,  as  much  as  love  for  the  public 
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good,  provoked  Aristophanes  to  inveigh  so  furiously  against  this 
powerful  man.  Cleon  had  accused  the  poet  of  a  serious  crime,  and 
disputed  his  right  to  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  this  was  the  secret 
cause  of  his  outrageous  attacks.  Besides,  Cleon  was  of  a  haughty 
and  overhearing  disposition.  No  author  speaks  well  of  him.  Being 
the  son  of  a  currier,  and  actually  exercising  that  trade,  he  had  raised 
himself  hy  intrigue,  and  apparently  hy  a  sort  of  merit,  such  as  was 
necessary  to  succeed  in  a  republic.  He  had  a  terrible  and  imposing 
voice,  with  a  wonderful  art  of  gaining  the  people  to  his  interests. 
Puffed  up  by  an  extraordinary  success,  which  fortune,  rather  than 
bravery  procured  for  him,  he  became  in  a  manner  master  of  the 
state,  and  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory  when  Aristophanes  dared  to 
attack  him,  no  longer  indirectly,  but  by  presenting  him  openly  upon 
the  stage ;  and  indeed  the  object  of  this  play  was  nothing  less  than 
the  ruin  of  Cleon,  who,  after  Pericles  stood  at  the  head  of  all  state 
affiurs,  was  a  worthless  vulgar  person,  but  the  idol  of  the  infatuated 
people.  His  only  adversaries  were  those  more  wealthy  men  of  pro- 
perty, who  formed  the  class  of  the  knights ;  these  Aristophanes 
blends  with  his  party  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  making  them  his 
chorus.  He  had  the  prudence  nowhere  to  name  Cleon,  but  merely 
to  describe  him,  so  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  Cleon  is  re- 
proached with  peculation,  eagerness  in  gaining  presents,  address  in 
sedncing  the  people,  and  taking  to  himself  the  merit  of  an  action 
which  he  did  not  deserve.  The  following  is  the  occasion  that  raised 
him  to  so  high  a  degree  of  power. — Pylos,  a  small  city  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, on  the  sea-shore,  opposite  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Coryphasium,  had  been,  during  the  course,  of  the  war, 
abandoned  and  left  destitute  of  provisions,  which  had  been  the  fate 
of  many  other  cities.  Demosthenes,  who  landed  there  with  two 
fleets,  after  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles 
to  fortify  it,  and  make  it  an  arsenal,  whence  they  could  easily  infest 
the  Lacedaemonians  who  were  not  more  than  twenty  leagues  distant. 
This  project  was  effected,  and  it  was  of  so  important  a  nature  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  made  every  effort  in  their  power  to  retake  Pylos. 
In  fact  it  became  the '  principal  object  both  with  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians did  not  fail  to  besiege  it,  and  in  order  to  bring  it  more  easily 
about,  they  threw  troops  into  the  small  neighbouring  island ;  but  as 
the  fleets  were  continually  moving  in  every  direction,  the  troops  in 
the  island  found  themselves  intercepted,  and  were  soon  reduced  to 
the  greatest  want.     The  Athenians,  on  their  side,  did  not  suffer  less 
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in  Pylos,  so  that  they,  as  well  as  the  enemy,  were  equally  besiegers 
and  besieged  ;  the  former  in  the  city,  and  the  latter  in  the  island, 
each  the  victims  of  their  own  obstinacy.  Nevertheless  the  Lacedae- 
monians sent  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  make  honourable  terms, 
and  withdraw  their  troops  from  Sphacteria.  Their  demands  were  just, 
and  even  submissive,  which  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides  (iv.  17 — ^20.), 
who  gives  us  their  harangue.  But  Cleon  strongly  opposed  any  ar- 
rangement with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  went  so  far  as  to  abuse  their 
ambassadors.  Demosthenes  on  his  side  seeing  himself  deprived  of 
provisions  and  succours,  sent  hisc  olleague  Nicias  to  Athens,  to  entreat 
the  republic  to  relieve  the  army,  or  to  enter  into  negociation  with  the 
enemy.  The  Athenians,  irritated  at  this  bad  success,  began  to  impute 
the  blame  of  it  to  Cleon,  and  he,  to  get  himself  out  of  the  scrape, 
threw  the  fault  upon  the  incapacity  or  slowness  of  the  two  generals  ; 
and  publicly  boasted  that  if  the  command  were  given  to  him,  he 
would  take  the  island  in  twenty  days — Nicias  took  him  at  his  word — 
Cleon  thought  it  only  a  pretence,  and  did  not  retract ;  but  seeing 
that  Nicias  really  intended  to  give  up  the  command,  he  started  one 
difficulty  after  another  to  cause  what  he  had  so  rashly  advanced  to  be 
forgotten.  The  people  however  were  not  to  be  so  duped,  and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  elected  him  general  in  spite  of  himself,  with  an 
order  to  depart  for  the  seige.  He  was  more  fortunate  than  he  had 
been  prudent,  for,  as  he  was  on  the  road,  Demosthenes  burned  down 
a  little  wood  in  the  island  which  greatly  incommoded  his  troops,  and 
by  these  means  the  reduction  of  Sphacteria  became  so  easy,  that  he 
did  not  require  any  additional  succour.  Cleon  arrived,  united  with 
him,  and  they  obliged  the  soldiers  who  were  in  the  island  to  suiv 
render,  and  then  sent  them  to  Athens  in  a  state  of  great  distress^ 
Cleon  returned  triumphant,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  public, 
and  became  more  than  ever  the  idol  of  the  people,  who  attributed  to 
him  this  exploit,  and  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age. 
This  rendered  him  extremely  odious  to  the  principal  Athenians,  and 
above  all  to  the  knights,  who  already  hated  him  on  account  of  his 
low  origin,  and  of  his  employment  obtained  to  their  prejudice.  Aris- 
tophanes, to  immask  this  vile  man,  had  the  boldness,  not  dreading 
his  power,  to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  comedy.  But  he  was  obliged 
himself  to  play  the  part  of  Cleon,  and  for  this  purpose  he  mounted 
the  stage  for  the  first  time,  none  of  the  comedians  daring  to  perform 
the  character,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  so  formidable 
a  man.  He  besmeared  his  face  instead  of  putting  on  a  mask,  not 
being  able  to  find  any  workman  bold  enough  to  make  one  resembling 
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Cleon,  as  they  usually  did  for  those  whom  they  wished  to  expose  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  puhlic. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  prevent  us  in  the  present  day 
from  heing  so  much  amused  with  this  comedy  as  the  Athenians  were ; 
first,  an  infinity  of  personal  attacks  upon  a  man  who  does  not  interest 
us,  and  secondly,  a  style  full  of  enigmas  and  anecdotes,  of  which  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  discover  the  real  meaning.  With  respect  to  this 
play,  the  learned  author  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Greeks  observes 
(p.  356) :  "  Scarcely  any  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  is  more 
political  and  historical  than  the  Knights;  it  is  almost  irresistibly 
powerful  as  a  piece  of  rhetoric  to  excite  indignation,  it  is  truly  a  phi- 
lippic drama.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  by  no  means  the  best  in  re- 
spect of  wit  and  startling  invention.  Perhaps  it  might  be  that  the 
thought  of  the  too  actual  danger  in  which  he  stood  gave  the  poet  a 
more  earnest  tone  than  was  suitable  to  a  comedian  :  or  that  the  per* 
secution  which  he  had  already  undergone  from  Cleon,  provoked  him 
to  utter  his  wrath  in  a  manner  but  too  Archilochian.  It  is  only  after 
the  storm  of  jeering  sarcasms  has  wasted  its  fury,  that  droller  scenes 
follow  ;  and  droll  scenes  they  are  indeed,  where  the  two  demagogues, 
thfe  leather-cutter  (that  is  to  say,  Cleon)  and  his  antagonist  the 
sausage-maker,  by  adulation,  by  prophecies,  and  by  dainties,  vie  with 
each  other  in  wooing  the  favour  of  the  old  dotard  Demos,  the  personi- 
,  fication  of  the  people.  And  the  play  ends  with  a  triumph  almost 
touchingly  joyous,  when  the  scene  changes  from  the  Pynx,  the  place 
of  the  popular  assemblies,  to  the  majestic  Propylaea ;  and  Demos, 
wotidrously  restored  to  youth,  comes  forward  in  the  garb  of  the  old 
Athenians,  and,  together  with  his  youthful  vigour,  has  recovered  the 
old  feelings  of  the  times  of  Marathon." 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Demosthenes,  Nicias,  in  the  habit  of  slaves. 

Dem.  Alas,  alas,  for  my  calamities ! 

This  newly-purchased  Paphlagonian  mischief*, 

With  all  his^ counsels  may  the  gods  destroy! 

For  since  th'  ill-omen'd  fellow  enter'd  here. 

With  blows  he  still  dhastises  the  domestics. 
Nic.  Then  may  this  slandering  Paphlagonian  chief 

Perish  most  wretchedly. 
Dem.  O,  ill-starr*d  man, 

How  farest  thou? 
Nic.  Badly,  as  thou. 

Dem.  Come  near, 

That  we  may  weep  th'  Olympic  strain  together  **. 
Nic.  Mu  mu,  mu  mu,  mu  mu,  mu  mu,  mu  mu.  10 

Dem.  Why  thus  in  vain  lament  we  ? — ought  we  not 

To  seek  some  means  of  safety  to  ourselves, 

*  Clcon  is  so  called  from  Papblagonia  in  Asia  Minor,  the  inhabitant!  of  which 
provioce  were  held  in  light  esteem,  as  of  a  factious  and  turbulent  character. 
Homer  (II.  E'.  577.)  speaks  of  them  as  being  magnanimous  and  warlike*  com- 
manded by  their  leader  PylaBmenes,  equal  to  Mars.  There  is  also  an  allusion  in 
this  name  to  the  verb  Tra^Xa^cii^,  spoken  of  hot  water  bubbling  in  a  vessel.  The 
word  is  applied  by  Homer,  in  a  noble  simile,  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  (II.  N.  798.); 
which  will  probably  remind  the  reader  of  an  equally  poetical  passage  of  Shakspeare 
in  Macbeth,  where  he  attributes  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  yeasixf  vaavtt  to  the 
agency  of  his  tremendous  witches.  Eustathius,  in  his  Commentary  on  Homer,  al- 
ludes to  this  passage  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  the  Paphlagonian  tanner  who  ii 
spoken  of  contemptuously  as  a  newly-purchased  mischief. 

^  This  was  a  kind  of  lugubrious  music,  invented,  according  to  Etutathius  and 
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But  weep  no  longer? 
Nic.  What  then  must  be  done  ? 

Say  thou. 
Dem.  Rather  say  thou,  for  I  will  not 

Contest  that  glory  with  thee. 
Nic.  By  Apollo^ 

That  will  I  not;  but  boldly  tell  thy  mind, 

And  then  1*11  speak  to  thee. 
Dem.  O  that  thou  would'st 

Tell  me  what  'tis  my  duty  to  declare  ^ ! 
Nic,  I  have  not  confidence — how  could  I  e'er 

In  polished  language  match  Euripides.  20 

Dem.  Treat  me  not  like  that  chervil-seller's  son^ ; 

But  find  some  strain  of  freedom  from  a  tyrant*. 
Nic.  Say  then,  together  with  me,  "  let  us  fly." 
Dem.  I  say  it,  "  let  us  fly." 


the  Scholiast,  by  a  musician  earned  Olympus,  a  disciple  of  Marsyas,  before  the 
Trojan  war.    Instead  of  the  common  reading — 


iva 


KvvavXioy  K\av<n»fiiv,  OiXvfiirov  voftov 
Toup  (on  Suidai)  contends  that  Aristophanes  wrote — 


iva 


^vvavXiav  irivOriffOfiiv,  'OXvftirov  vhitov 

as  cva  is  elegantly  construed  by  the  Attics  with  the  future,  and  the  Ionic  farm 
O&X^/Airov  is  unsuitable  to  comedy. — "  lonicsB  forms  voces  quasdam  tragicusqui- 
dem  admittit  serroo,  coroicus  vera  prorsus  respuit."  The  next  verse,  pronounced 
by  Demosthenes  tod  Nicias  together  in  a  lamentable  tone,  a  pure  iambic  sena- 
rius,  containing  only  the  syllable  /iv,  marked  with  a  grave  and  circum6ez  accent 
alternately,  must  have  had  a  most  lamentably  comic  effect. 

^.  Aristophanes  here  makes  use  of  a  verse  which  Euripides  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Phsdra  (Hippol.  345.)— 

irwf  hv  cv  fxoc  Xi^ciac  a  fik  %p>)  Xiyuv 

Compare  also  Medea,  174. 5.  n-wc  dv  Ic  o^tv.  So  in  the  next  line,  ira>c  dv  ovv 
wori  tlirotfi  dv :  and  observe  the  barbarous  word  Bpirrt  for  QpaaoQ,  as  the  Scho- 
liast says,  Bappiiv, 

*  A  sarcastic  reflection  upon  the  parentage  of  Euripides,  whose  mother  was  a 
dealer  in  pot-herbs ;  and  even  those,  as  our  poet  jocularly  insinuates,  were  not  of 
a  genuine  description,  but  no  better  than  shepherd's  needle.  (See  the  Acharnians, 
47a.) 

*  'AXX'  fvpc  Tiv  dir6Kivov  iirb  rov  Stinrdrov,  dirSxivoc  properly  signifies  a 
kind  of  dance,  beginning  with  a  slow,  and  ending  with  a  very  rapid  movement. 
Ib  vv.  1 109, 11 10,  the  Chords  says  that  all  men  fear  Demos  as  a  tyrant. 
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Nic.  Now  to  the  word 

''Fly,"  add  "away." 
Dem.  "  Away." 

Nic.  'Tis  excellent. 

First,  quietly,  as  if  you  scratched  yourself, 

Say  ^^  flyT  then  rapidly  subjoin  *'  awayT^ 
Dem.  Away,  let's  fly,  away,  let's  fly  away. 
Nic.  Well,  is  it  not  delightful  ? 
Dem.  'Tis,  by  Jove, 

Save  that  I  dread  this  omen  to  my  skin.  30 

Nic.  How  so  ? 

Dem.  Because  the  skin  departs  by  scratching. 

Nic.  The  best  thing  for  us  then  in  such  a  case 

Is  to  fall  d  wn  to  some  god's  efSgy. 
Dem.  What  effigy  ? — then  think'st  thou  of  a  truth 

That  there  are  gods  ? 
Nic.  I  do. 

Dem.  What  argument 

Induces  this  belief? 
Nic.  Because  I  am 

Detested  by  them  undeservedly. 
Dem.  Well,  thou  convincest  me. 
Nic.  Another  reason 

Remains  to  be  considered. 
Dem.  Wishest  thou 

That  I  proclaim  th'  affair  to  the  spectators?  40 

Nic.  Not  bad — but  one  thing  let  us  ask  of  them — 

To  make  it  by  their  faces  evident 

If  in  our  words  and  deeds  they  acquiesce. 
Dem.  Straight  will  I  tell  it — for  we  have  a  lord, 

Savage  of  nature,  bean-devouring,  hasty ' ; 

'  This  speech  of  Demosthenes  contains  a  very  humourous  and  no  doubt  per- 
fectly just  description  of  the  Athenian  people*  here  personified  under  the  tiUe  of 
A^/ioc  Ilucvtrijc*  from  frvvxi  rrjc  (see  v.  1105.),  Denio$  of  the  Pnyx,  as  if  Hv^^ 
were  the  name  of  a  borough.  The  epithet  Kvafiorpw^,  bean- devouring,  doubtless 
alludes  to  their  fondness  for  judicial  decrees  and  sentences,  in  passing  which  they 
made  use  of  black  and  white  beans,  as  well  probably  as  their  lo?e  of  forensic  dis- 
putations in  general,  a  propensity  which  is  so  severely  satirized  in  the  comedy  of 
the  Wasps.  Beans  were  also  made  use  of  in  the  elections  of  the  archons  and  in 
the  assemblies,  as  is  observed  by  the  Scholiast,  who  interprets  the  word  by  iueaV" 
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By  tribe  Pycnitian,  a  morose  old  man, 

And  hard  of  hearing.     In  the  late  new  moon', 

He  bought  a  slave,  a  Paphlagonian  tanner, 

A  most  audacious  and  traducing  rogue. 

Who,  knowing  well  the  old  man's  disposition,  40 

This  Paphlagonian,  cringing  to  his  lord. 

In  dog-like  guise,  fawn'd,  flatter'd,  and  beguiFd, 

Oflfering  his  strips  of  leather,  with  these  words — 

**  O  Demos,  having  after  judgment  bath'd. 

Drink,  eat  a  morsel,  take  three  oboli'', 

Is  it  your  wish  that  I  lay  supper  for  you?" 

Then  having  snatch'd  what  any  one  of  us 

Chanc'd  to  prepare,  the  Paphlagonian  slave 

Presented  this  to  gratify  his  lord. 

And  .when  I  lately  the  Laconian  dough  60 

Kneaded  in  Pylos  \  he  then,  running  up 

In  most  audacious  fashion,  snatch'd  it  off 

And  serv'd  himself  the  dish  that  I  had  cook'd. 

Us  he  drives  off,  nor  suffers  any  other 

rue&C,  inclined  to  judge  or  condemn.  On  tbe  subject  of  the  Pnyx»  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  observe,  that  it  was  so  named  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowds  who 
frequented  that  celebrated  place  of  assembly  {airb  rov  TrvKvov<r9at),  which  pro* 
bably  afforded  but  scanty  accommodation  for  those  who  resorted  thither. 

t  The  market  for  tbe  purchase  of  slaves,  as  well  as  other  commodities,  was  held 
at  Athens  in  the  time  of  new  moon ;  as  among  the  Romans  the  public  assemblies 
chiefly  took  place  at  the  calends. 

^  This  was  the  scanty  amount  of  salary  which  the  five-hundred  stipendiary 
judges  of  Atliens  received  each  day  from  the  parsimonious  people.  Obolus  (6/3f- 
Xb^)  properly  signifies  a  spit,  in  which  form  the  Grecian  and  Lacedemonian  money 
was  at  first  made  ;  as  the  drachma  (Spayfia)  manipuliUt  denoted  as  many  of  these 
oboli  as  could  be  held  in  the  hand  at  once. 

1  In  this  line  Aristophanes  makes  Demosthenes  say  jocosely,  ^dKav  infiax^rof, 
instead  of  /taxiyv  ftiiiaxv^oroc  alluding  to  the  aflfatrs  transacted  in  the  siege  of 
Pylos,  under  the  joint  conduct  of  this  general  and  the  Paphlagonian,  as  he  con- 
temptuously calls  Cleon.  The  details  of  this  siege  are  related  with  great  minute- 
ness by  Thucydides  (b.  iv.  capp.  7 — 40.)  It  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  se- 
venth year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  There  were  three  cities  of  this  name  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  from  one  of  whieh  old  Nestor  derived  his  title  of  (he  Pylian,  The 
blockade  of  Pylos,  and  capture  of  the  Lacedsmonians  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria, 
or  Sphagia»  took  place  seven  months  before  the  acting  of  this  drama,  which  was 
represented  in  winter  at  the  Leniean  feast,  in  the  month  Posidion,  or  Lensus.  It 
is  therefore  with  great  propriety  that  Demosthenes  speaks  of  these  events  as  bavinf^ 
taken  pUce  i«tW^r 
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To  wait  upon  the  master ;  but  erect 
Holding  his  leather  fly-flap,  be  repels 
The  rhetoricians  from  his  supping  lord  ^. 
He  chants  forth  oracles — while  the  old  man 
Is  eager  for  sibylline  prophecies  K 
But  when  he  sees  him  stupified,  the  knave  70 

Shows  oiThis  tricks — for  publicly  he  slanders 
The  inmates — then  we're  lash'd,  while  running  round 
This  Paphlagonian  begs  of  the  domestics. 
Alarms  them,  and  gets  bribes. by  speaking  thus": — 
"  D'  you  see  how  Hylas  is  chastis'd  through  me  ? 
If  you  appease  me  not,  this  day  you  die." 
We  give  then — for  if  not,  we  should  have  been 
Eight  times  as  much  trod  down  and  emptied  out 
By  the  old  man — now  therefore,  friend,  let's  think 
Which  way,  and  towards  whom,  'twere  best  to  turn, 
Nic.  The  best  is  that  we  said,  friend,  "  let  us  fly."  8i 

D£M.  But  nothing  can  escape  the  Paphlagonian  ° ; 
For  he  sees  all — one  leg  he  stretches  out 
In  Pylos,  while  the  assembly  holds  the  other. 
And  as  he  strides  with  legs  so  wide  apart, 

^  These  lines  contain  another  jest  uttered  at  the  eipense  of  Cleon  the  tanner. 
Instead  of  fivptrivrif  which  denotes  a  myrtle-branch  made  use  of  in  convifial  en- 
tertainments to  drive  away  flies  from  the  guests,  Aristophanes  makes  use  of  the 
word  jivpffivriVt  a  leathern  thong  ;  and  the  use  which  Cleon  makes  of  it  is  to  drive 
away  all  orators  who  show  any  inclination  to  harangue  the  people. 

I  u  ^k  ytputv  YifivWif,  The  Scholiast  interprets  these  words  to  denote  the  love 
of  the  Athenian  people  for  oracles  in  general;  or  perhaps  we  are  to  understand 
them  with  Brodacus  as  signifying  the  dotage  of  senility. 

>"  In  this  passage  Aristophanes  exposes  the  mercenary  character  of  Cleon»  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  extorting  bribes  from  the  citizens,  under  the  threat  of  calum- 
niating them  by  slanderous  accusations,  if  they  refused  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mands. Hylas,  in  the  next  line,  is  in  all  probability  the  feigned  name  of  a  ser- 
vant. 

"  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  in  the  whole  range  of  comedy,  a  descriptfon  can 
be  found  more  humorously  satirical  than  this  of  the  formidable  Cleon ;  who  is  here 
represented  as  "  bestriding  the  narrow  world  like  a  colossus."  The  names  of  the 
different  regions  towards  which  his  legs,  arms,  etc.  are  extended  (Chaooia,  from 
Xaivuv,  to  gape^  A^AoUa,  from  alrdv,  to  demand,  and  the  Clopidian  territory,  from 
cXwij/,  a  thief  )^  expressively  denote  his  greedy,  peculating,  and  furacious  pro- 
pensities. Kpuiwi^riCf  instead  of  which  Demosthenes  here  feigns  the  gentile  epithet 
KXai7rir»7c*  would  denote  an  inhabitant  of  the  Attic  borough  Kpwiria.  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  my  version  to  give  a  double  force  to  the  latter  fictitious  appellation. 
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Truly  bis  binder  parts  are  in  Chaonia, 

His  bands  with  tbe  iStolians,  and  his  mind 

In  the  Clopidian  territory  lies. 
Nic.  'Tis  best  then  that  we  perish — but  consider 

How  we  may  die  in  tbe  most  manly  way.  90 

Dem.  How  then  ?  where  can  this  manly  way  be  found  ? 
Nic.  *Tis  best  for  us  to  drink  tbe  blood  of  bulls  ®, 

Tbemistocles*  death  is  to  be  preferred. 
Dem.  Not  so,  by  Jupiter;  but  let  us  drink 

The  wine  unmix*d  of  our  good  deity  p. 

For  then  perchance  we  may  take  careful  counsel. 
Nic.  Behold  it  pure — is  drink  then  your  affair  ? 

What  good  is  in  a  drunken  counsellor  ? 

*  This  and  the  following  line  allude  to  a  traditional  account  of  the  death  of 
Tbemistocles,  who  is  said  to  have  perished  in  consequence  of  having  drunk  the 
blood  of  a  bull  offered  in  sacrifi^^e  out  of  a  paterd ;  this  is  the  account  given  by 
Valerias  Maximus  (v.  5,  6.),  and  alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  his  book  de  Claris  Ora- 
toribus  ad  Brutum,  but  not  as  if  he  credited  the  story,  for  he  mentions  it  in  these 
words,  **  hunc  isti  {rhetore$)  aiunt,  quum  taurum  immolftsset,  excepisse  sanguinem 
paterii,  et  eo  poto  mortuum  concidisse."  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  life  of  that  il- 
lustrious Athenian  (cap.  10.)  says,  "  De  cujus  morte  multiromodis  apud  plerosque 
scriptiim  est ;  sed  nos  eundem  poUssimnm  Thucydidem  auctorem  probamus ;  qui 
ilium  ait  Magnesia  morbo  mortuum ;  neque  negat,  fuisse  famam,  venenum  suft 
iponte  sumsisse,  cum  se,  quae  regi  de  Grsci&  opprimenda  pollicitus  esset,  praestare 
posse  desperaret.''  The  words  of  Thucydides,  to  which  Cornelius  Nepos  refers  in 
this  passage,  are  as  follow — voafiaaQ  Sk  rtktvT^  t6v  jiiov'  Xkyovot  ^c  rivtc  Kal 
igoOtnov  ^apfiaKtfi  airoOavtiv  aitrbv,  dduvarov  vofihavra  ilvai  lirmXitroi  /3a- 
ffiXu  a  vnitTxiTo*  Here  is  certainly  no  mention  of  the  bullock's  blood,  which 
part  of  tbe  account  I  think  we  may  fairly  reject  as  being  involved  in  histwic  doubt. 
It  is  further  said,  that  he  sought  this  extraordinary  mode  of  self-destruction  in  com- 
pliance with  the  express  injunction  of  the  oracle.  Psammenitus,  king  of  Egypt,  is 
recorded  by  Herodotus  (Thalia,  xv.)  to  have  been  compelled  by  Cambyses  to  un- 
dergo the  same  death.  Plutarchisays  of  Themistocles,  that  *'he  drank  the  bul- 
lock's blood,  as  is  generally  reported"  The  Scholiast,  in  a  long  note  on  v.  92,  says 
that  it  is  parodied  from  a  line  of  Sophocles — 

kfiol  Sk  Xuftrrov  alfia  ravpov  y  Uiriitv 

in  which  some  persons,  as  he  observes,  erroneously  imagine  that  the  great  tragic 
poet  speaks  of  Themistocles. 

P  This  is  a  line  of  Theopompus,  the  comic  poet,  quoted  by  Atheneus  (b.  xi.) 
The  ancients,  who  referred  all  things  to  the  gods,  were  accustomed  to  pour  out  a 
part  of  the  draught  as  a  sacrificial  libation.  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by 
Plato's  account  of  Socrates,  when  about  to  drink  the  deadly  hemlock.  Thus  there 
were  certain  potions  in  honour  of  different  deities — as  of  the  good  genius,  of  Jove 
tki  Prtserver,  and  of  Neptune, 
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Dem.  Is't  so? — thou  art  a  babbling  water*drinker. 

Canst  thou  find  aught  more  practical  than  wine?     100 

Dost  see  ?  when  mortals  drink,  they  then  grow  rich. 

Transact  their  business,  gain  their  suits  at  law. 

Grow  happy,  and  assist  their  friends — then  quick 

Bring  me  a  pitcher  full  of  wine,  that  I 

May  wet  my  mind,  and  speak  to  some  good  purpose. 
Nic.  Ah  me,  what  will  your  beverage  do  for  us? 
Dem.  Good — do  but  bring  it,  then  will  I  recline. 

[Exit  NiciAs. 

For  if  once  drunken,  I  will  sprinkle  all 

With  little  counsels,  thoughts,  and  sentiments. 
Nic.  [Entering  from  the  house  with  a  pitc/ter  ofwine,']  How 
lucky  that  I  was  not  caught  within,  1 10 

Stealing  this  wine ! 
Dem.  How  fares  the  Paphlagonian  ? 

Nic.  The  sorcerer,  after  he  has  lick*d  the  meats 

Sprinkled  with  salt,  a  public  confiscation, 

Inebriate  snores  upon  the  skins  supine. 
Dem.  Come,  fill  me  now  a  full  and  bubbling  draught. 
Nic.  Here,  take  the  draught  and  drink  to  your  good  genius. 

Draw  to  the  genius  of  the  Pramnian  grape**. 
Dem.  *Tis  thy  will,  O  good  deity,  not  mine. 
Nic.  Tell  me,  I  pray,  what  is't  ? 
Dem.  The  oracles 

Steal  from  the  Paphlagonian  in  all  haste,  120 

Whilst  he  within  is  slumbering. 
Nic.  But,  I  fear 

That  I  shall  have  in  these  the  sentiments 

Of  a  bad  genius. 
Dem.  Come  now,  to  myself 

rU  bear  the  draught,  that  I  may  irrigate 

My  mind,  and  speak  some  seasonable  thing. 
Nic  With  such  a  loud  report  the  Paphlagonian 


<i  Pliny,  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Natural  History  (cap.  iv.),  describes  this 
celebrated  wine  as  made  at  Smyrna,  near  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  ; 
he  affirms  that  it  lasts  nearly  two- hundred  years,  when  it  acquires  the  flavour  of 
sharp  honey ;  from  its  durable  qualities,  as  Casaubon  remarks,  the  name  appears 
to  be  derived—- npo^vcov  quasi  irapaft6vu>v» 
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Explosive  snores,  that  unobserv'd  by  him 

I  seiz'd  upon  the  sacred  oracles 

Which  he  so  strictly  guarded. 
Dem.  O  most  wise ! 

Bring  it,  that  I  may  read — and  thou  meanwhile       130 

Pour  the  full  draught — let  me  see  what's  within. 

O  oracles ! — give,  give  me  quick  the  cup. 
Nic.  Behold,  what  says  the  oracle  ? 
Dem.  Pour  on. 

Nic,  Is  it  so  stated  in  the  oracles  ? 
Dem.  O  Bacis '  I 

Nic.  What's  the  matter? 

Dem.  Quick,  the  cup. 

'Nic.  Frequent  potations  has  this  Bacis  us'd. 
Dem.  O  execrable  Paplilagonian ! 

Was  it  for  this  thou  guardest  so  long  since 

These  dread  predictions  that  concern  thyself? 
Nic.  And  what  are  they  ? 
Dem.  The  manner  of  his  death        140 

Is  told  herein. 
Nic.  And  how  is  that  ? 

Dem.  How's  that  ? 

The  oracle  directly  says,  that  first 

A  tow-seller  shall  rise,  who  will  obtain 

Supremacy  in  all  the  state's  affairs. 
Nic.  Here  is  one  seller — what  comes  next  ?  declare. 
Dem.  Then  after  him  a  sheep-seller's  the  next. 
Nic.  Here  are  two  sellers — what  must  be  his  fate  ? 
Dem.  To  rule,  until  a  greater  wretch  than  he 

Arise — and  after  that  he  perishes — 

For  then  succeeds  the  Paphlagonian  tanner,  150 

Rapacious,  bawling  with  a  juggler's  voice*. 

'  According  to  the  Scholiast,  there  were  three  of  this  name — the  Athenian 
soothsayer,  the  Locrian,  and  the  Boeotian. 

*  dprra^t  ceicpaicri^g,  Ki;cXo/36pov  ifnavi^v  c^^^*  '^^^  Scholiast,  as  well  as 
Photius  in  his  lexicon,  say  that  KvcXo/3opoc  was  the  name  of  a  river  or  torrent  of 
Attica,  to  which  Aristophanes  in  this  passage  compares  the  noisy  verbosity  of 
Cleon.  In  the  Acharnians  (v.  359.)  he  uses  t)ie  word  as  a  verb,  with  others  of  a 
similar  signification. — 

^il^oXXc,  Kalil/tvifi  KarcyXwrri(i  fiov 
KdffvicXo/3opei  jcairXvvcv. 
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Nic.  Must  the  sheep-seller  then  receive  his  doom 

From  one  who  deals  in  hides  ? 
Dem.  .  'Tis  so,  by  Jove# 

Nic.  Ah,  wretched  me!  whence  shall  we  have  another?      t 
Dem.  Yet  there  is  one,  of  superhuman  art.  • 

Nic.  And  who  is  he,  I  pray? 
Dem.  Shall  I  declare  him  ? 

Nic.  Do  so,  by  Jupiter. 
Dem.  a  sausage-vender  .  . 

Is  he  who  will  this  man's  destruction  provte. 
Nic.   a  sausage-vender  ?  Neptune,  what  a  trade ! 

Come  then,  where  shall  we  find  this  man  ? 
Dem.  Let's  seek  him. 

Nic.  See  where  he  comes,  as  if  sent  by  the  gods 

To  market. 
Dem.  O  thou  blessed  sausage-vender. 

O  dearest  man,  come  hither — thou  who  hast 

Appeared  a  saviour  to  the  state  and  us. 

SCENE  11. 
NiciAS,  Demosthenes,  Sausage-Vender. 

S.V.  What  is  the  matter?  wherefore  call  you  me? 
Dem.  Come  hither,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  blest 

And  greatly  fortunate  thou  art. 
Nic.  Come  then, 

Seize  on  his  table,  and  declare  to  us 

What  are  the  true  terms  of  the  oracle. 

While  I  depart  to  watch  the  Paphlagonian.  170 

Dem.  Come  then,  first  place  the  vessels  on  the  ground. 

And  next  salute  the  earth  and  all  her  gods. 
S.  V.  See,  it  is  done — but  wherefore  ? 
Dem.  O  thou  blest, 

O  thou  rich  man,  who  now  art  nought,  but  wilt 

To-morrow  be  exceeding  great,  O  chief 

Of  happy  Athens ! 
S.V.  Why  dost  thou,  my  friend, 

Not  suffer  me  to  wash  my  tripes,  and  sell 

My  sausages,  but  thus  deridest  me  ? 
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Dem.  O  simpletoiii  what  tripes  ?  direct  thy  looks 

This  way — perceivest  thou  these  ranks  of  men?       180 
S.y.  I  see  them. 
Dem.  Of  all  these  thou  shalt  be  leader, 

And  of  the  forum,  harbours,  and  the  Pynx. 

The  council  thou  shalt  tread  beneath  thy  feet, 

Shalt  break  the  generals*  ranks,  bind  and  keep  fast, 

Committing  sin  e'en  in  the  Prytaneum. 
S.V.  I  ? 
Dem.        Thou,  in  truth — nor  yet  perceiv'st  thou  all. 

But  mount  upon  thy  bench,  and  look  below 

0*er  all  these  circling  islands. 
S.V.  I  behold  them. 

Dem.  What  ?  all  the  ports  and  merchant-men  ? 
S.V.  I  do. 

Dem. And  wilt  thou  not  be  greatly  blest?  now  cast  190 

On  Caria  thy  right  eye,  and  with  the  other 

Survey  Chalcedon^ 
S.V.  Shall  I  then  be  blest 

With  a  distorted  sight? 
Dem.  No — but  through  thee 

All  these  are  brought  to  sale,  for  thou  wilt  be 

A  man  of  mighty  influence. 
S.V.  Tell  me,  how 

Can  I  become  so,  a  mere  sausage-vender  ? 
Dem.  'Tis  for  that  very  cause  thou  wilt  be  great; 

A  hardy  rogue,  a  low-born  forum  lounger  °. 

'  The  reading  of  the  Ravenna  manuscript  in  this  line  is  Kapxif^ova ;  but  as  the 
Athenians  had  no  commerce  with  the  Carthaginians,  either  by  tribute  or  tax  re- 
ceifed  from  this  latter  people,  whereas  Chalcedon,  as  well  as  the  opposite  town 
Byzantium,  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  people  of  Athens,  the  latter  being  taken 
from  the  Medea  (see  Thucydides,  b.  i.  c.  94.  117,)  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
we  should  read  XoXxij^^o,  or,  as  Poppo  says,  that  name  ought  to  be  spelt  KoX- 
Ktld6va,  which  seems  the  more  probable  as  it  is  often  confounded  with  Kapxtfiova 
in  ancient  authors.  It  would,  as  Palmer  observes,  require  a  sight  no  less  distorted 
to  survey  together  Caria  and  Chalcedon  (now  Kadi-Keni,  or  the  city  of  blind  men,) 
than  Caria  and  Carthage.  The  French  translator  coincides  in  this  opinion,  ren- 
dering the  name  la  Chaleedoine, 

"  The  words  in  the  original,  ir6vtipo£  K&^dyopa^,  have  a  double  signification, 
as  they  may  denote  either  a  low  pettifogging  legal  practitioner,  or  a  paltry  dealer  in 
small  wares  at  the  market.    The  reason  of  the  ambiguity  lies  in  the  word  dyopd, 
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S.V.  Of  such  high  power  I  think  myself  not  worthy. 

Dem.  Ah  me!  and  wherefore  call  thyself  unworthy?  200 

To  me  you  seem  to  have  a  consciousness 
Of  something  nohle — are  you  not  of  parents 
Good  and  illustrious  ? 

S.V.  By  the  gods,  not  so, 

But  of  a  wicked  stock. 

Dem.  Oh  blest  of  fortune ! 

What  an  advantage  hast  thou  for  affairs  ! 

S.V.  But,  friend,  I  am  not  skilFd  in  literature 
Beyond  my  letters,  and  e*en  them  I  know 
But  very  badly. 

Dem.  Knowing  them,  though  badly. 

Is  all  thy  hindrance :  for  democracy 
May  not  be  exercis'd  by  one  much  skilFd  210 

In  learning's  lore,  nor  excellent  in  morals, 
But  by  an  ignorant  abandoned  wretch. 
Then  slight  not  what  the  gods  by  oracles 
Have  given  you. 

S.V.  What  then  says  the  oracle  ? 

Dem.  'Tis  wrapt  in  wise  enigmas,  by  the  gods  *. 
*'  Soon  as  the  tanner-eagle  shall  have  seiz*d 
With  crooked  beak  the  stupid  bloody  dragon, 
Then  dies  the  Paphlagonian's  garlic  pickle. 
And  god  gives  glory  to  the  tripe-sellers — 
Unless  they'd  rather  deal  in  sausages.'*  220 

S.V.  And  how  am  I  concern'd  in  this  ?  instruct  me. 

which  denotes  either  a  judicial  forum  or  the  usual  scene  of  marketable  traffic.  The 
Scholiast  observes  that  the  word  Trcpvarac,  in  v.  194.,  where  dioucecrat  might  be 
expected,  is  a  bitterly-sarcastic  hit  at  the  venal  administration  of  provincial  go- 
vernors (see  Schutz's  note.) 

'  I  have  adopted  the  reading  proposed  by  Casaubon  in  this  line,  tro^wc  for  the 
common  <ra0<3c>  which  certainly  appears  contradictory  to  the  notion  of  an  enigma. 
Diodorf  justly  remarks  that  the  French  translator  has  given  both  senses  by  render- 
ing the  passage,  ''II  (I'oracle)  est  renform6  dans  une  ^nigme  claire  et  ing^nieose." 
The  oracle  itself  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  mock  heroic — satirically  describing  in 
a  strain  of  Delphic  obscurity  and  pomp  of  diction  the  rapacious  disposition  which 
characterized  the  terrible  tanner^ugU  (Cleon.)  The  stupid  bloody  dragon,  ^pdxiav 
KodXefioQ  aifiaroiruiTTic  (see  note  on  v.  243.)  is  a  comically-bombastic  periphrasis 
for  a  sausage.  .  Like  the  Sibylline  and  other  ancient  oracles,  this  by  Demosthenei 
is  also  delivered  in  high-sounding  hexameters. 
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Dem.  This  Paphlagonian  is  the  tanner-eagle. 

S.y .  But  why  with  hooked  beak  ? 

Dem.  To  signify 

That  with  crook*d  hands  he  carries  off  his  prey. 
S.  V.  And  why  a  dragon  ? 
Dem.  'Tis  most  evident. 

A  dragon  and  a  sausage  both  are  long ; 

Then  both  are  fed  with  bloody  beverage. 

The  oracle  moreover  hath  declared 

The  dragon  o*er  this  tanner  shall  prevail, 

Unless  he  be  cajoVd  by  soothing  words.  230 

S. V.  Fm  flattered  by  the  oracles ;  yet  wonder 

What  power  I  should  possess  to  rule  the  people. 
Dem.  'Tis  the  most  simple  matter — mind  your  trade ; 

Disturb,  entangle  all  affairs  together ; 

And  always  make  the  populace  your  friends. 

Sweetening  with  kitchen  speeches  your  discourse. 

And  other  demagogic  requisites 

Are  all  thine  own — a  horrid  voice — a  birth 

Entailing  malice,  and  the  market  craft. 

Whatever  state  policy  requires  thou  hast ;  240 

While  oracles  and  Pytho's  warning  shrine  J^ 

Agree  in  this — but  crown  thyself  with  flowers, 

Offer  libations  to  Coalemus', 

And  then  thou  may'st  repel  this  man. 
S.V.  And  who 

Will  give  me  aid  ?  for  rich  as  well  as  poor 

Dread  him  alike. 
Dem.  But  among  those  who  hate  him 

Theret  are  a  thousand  knights,  and  valiant  men, 

Who  will  assist  thee — and  of  citizens, 

y  The  Pythian  is  here  separated  from  the  other  abodes  of  prophetical  spirit  on 
account  of  its  singular  excellence  (Casaubon.) 

*  vwMt  rf  KoaXtfitfi.  That  is,  to  the  god  of  folly — derived,  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  firom  the  verb  Koeiv,  h  Iffrt  voiXv ;  he  therefore  who  thinks  foolishly  or  in 
vain,  like  Agoracritus,  is  called  Coalemus.  From  this  root  comes  the  verb  ftcur- 
Koav,  which  Photias  in  his  Lexicon  interprets  irapatftpovtiv  adding,  icoav  ydp 
Kal  ffoci  V  rb  voiiv,  rb  ^poviiv.  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Cimon,  says  that  the  grand- 
father of  that  general  was  surnamed  CoaUmut  on  account  of  his  stupidity :  so  in  v. 
264,  AfiyoKAv*  and  in  t.  395,  imkkoSu 
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The  good  and  honourable^ — of  spectators^ 
All  the  right-headed — I  among  the  rest —  250 

The  gods  themselves  will  be  thy  coadjutors. 
Then  fear  not — for  he  has  no  likeness  drawn ; 
Since  through  their  dread  of  him  no  vizard-maker 
Would  e'er  attempt  to  mould  his  effigy : 
But  notwithstanding  he'll  be  recognised. 
For  the  spectators  are  intelligent. 
Nic.   Ill-fated  me !  the  Papblagonian  comes. 

SCENE  in. 

NiciAS,  Demosthenes,  Sausage  Vender,  Cleon,  Chorus. 

Cle.  By  the  twelve  gods,  your  late  conspiracy 
Against  the  people  shall  not  bring  you  joy. 
What  is't  to  do  with  this  Chalcidian  vase  ?  2(>0 

It  cannot  be  but  that  you  draw  aside 
Chalcidians  to  revolt — most  wretched  pair ! 
Full  surely  ye  shall  be  destroyed. 

Dem.  Ho  there, 

Why  fliest  thou  ?  wilt  not  remain  ?  O  thou 
Brave  sausage  dealer,  ruin  not  the  state. 
Ye  knights,  come  hither — now's  the  time,  O  Simon ; 
O  thou  Panaetius,  will  you  not  drive  on 
Towards  the  right  wing  ?  the  men  are  near — resist. 
And  then  turn  back  again.     The  dust  arises. 
That  certain  token  of  their  near  approach.  270 

Then  help,  pursue,  and  put  the  foe  to  flight. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Cho.  Strike,  strike  the  wretch  who  our  equestrian  band 
Disorders — that  vile  sink,  Charybdis  deep. 
Of  rapine — and  again,  I  say,  that  wretch; 
For  more  than  once  a  day  he  is  a  rogue. 
But  strike,  pursue,  confound,  and  harass  him 
(Like  us)  with  execrations — rise  upon  him 
With  clamour,  but  take  heed  lest  he  escape  thee ; 
For  well  he  knows  by  what  paths  Eucrates* 

■  This  Eucrates  was  originally  a  dealer  in  bran,  and  afterwards  ascended  to  the 
VOL.  I.  X 
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Fled  back  again  to  his  accustom*d  bran.  280 

Cle.  O  ye  old  judges,  who  in  open  air** 

Give  sentence,  tribesmen  of  three  oboli, 
Whom  I  with  justice  or  injustice  feed, 
Aid  me,  for  I  am  beat  by  my  allies. 

Cho.  And  justly,  since  before  division  made. 

Thou  swallowest  the  common  stock,  and  still 

With  informations  pressest  down  th'  accused. 

Considering  which  of  them  is  crude  or  ripe  ; 

And  if  thou  see's t  among  the  citizens  ° 

One  with  the  understanding  of  a  lamb,  290 

Rich,  not  a  rogue,  who  shudders  at  affairs. 

Unfit  for  office,  gaping  in  his  folly. 

Seizing  thou  bringest  from  the  Chersonese 

And  circumventest,  while  thy  treacherous  foot 

Supplants  him  with  a  dislocated  shoulder. 

Cle.  You  all  rise  up  against  me ;  but,  O  men, 

On  your  account  I'm  beaten ;  since  I  wish'd 
To  offer  my  opinion,  that  'twere  right 
To  raise  a  monument  within  the  city. 
Commemorative  of  your  fortitude.  300 

Cho.  How  boasting,  yet  how  pliant !  see  you  how 

administration  of  the  republic.    The  Scholiast  quotes  a  line  from  one  of  the  lost 
plays  of  Aristophanes  addressed  to  him,  in  which  he  says  more  openly, 

cat  <rii  icvptipioirStKa  EvKpareg  trrvira^. 

^  These  judges  were  so  named  from  the  Helisa,  which,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast, was  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  Athens,  and  received  its  appellation 
from  the  members  of  it  assembling  to  give  judgment  in  the  open  air,  KaKtirai  iiA 
rh  vrrb  rtf  ijXi^  KaOk^euOai  rovg  trvvfXOSvrac  SiKatrrdg,  In  this  respect  they 
probably  resembled  the  constitution  of  our  ancient  Justices  in  Eyre,  whom  Bracton 
calls  justiciarios  itinerantes. 

<^  In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  Bninck,  adopted  also,  though  without  re- 
mark, by  the  French  translator,  I  have  transposed  the  arrangement  of  this  and  the 
following  lines  of  this  itpeech,  containing  such  severe  reflections  upon  the  unjust 
and  tyrannical  Cleon,  by  which  the  connection  of  the  different  parts  with  each 
other  is  rendered  more  clear  and  natural.  By  the  Chersonesus  mentioned  in  v.  293, 
is  to  be  understood  that  of  Thrace,  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians, 
and  whose  inhabitants  Cleon  is  accused  of  compelling  to  appear  in  Athens  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  themselves  from  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  by  that  factious 
demagogue.  Aristophanes  may  also  allude  to  those  Athenian  citizens  who  were 
sojourning  in  the  Chersonesus  for  the  sake  of  traffic. 
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As  old  men  he  would  cheat  and  cozen  us  ? 

But  if  by  this  he  conquers,  in  this  way 

He  shall  be  punish'd — and  if  he  incline 

To  this  direction  he  shall  break  his  legs. 
Cle.  O  city,  O  ye  people,  by  what  beasts 

I'm  punched  upon  the  stomach ! 
Cho.  Cri'st  thou  thus. 

Whose  turbulence  still  overthrows  the  state  ? 
S.V.  But  I  will  first  o'erthrow  thee  with  this  clamour. 
Cho.  If  thou  in  noise  art  victor,  thy  success  310 

Shall  be  proclaim*d  in  song — if  thou  surpass 

In  impudence,  the  wheaten  cake  is  ours. 
Cle.  I  do  denounce  this  man,  and  charge  that  he 

Imported  sauces  in  Laconian  ships. 
S.V.  And  I  charge  him,  in  turn,  by  Jupiter, 

That  he  with  empty  stomach  having  run 

Into  the  Prytaneum,  issues  forth 

With  one  well  filled  again. 
Dem.  Yes,  and,  by  Jove, 

That  he  brings  out  his  interdicted  wares, 

Bread,  flesh,  and  fishy  morsels  mix*d  together,        320 

Such  as  were  not  allowed  by  Pericles. 
Cl£.  Straight  shall  ye  die. 

S.V.  I  will  roar  thrice  as  loud. 

Cle.  I  will  outbawl  thee. 

S.V.  I  will  shout  the  loudest 

Cle.  I  will  maUgn  thee,  if  thou  art  our  general 
S.V.  With  dog's  skin  will  I  lacerate  thy  back. 
Cle.  I  will  cut  short  that  boasting  tone  of  thine. 
S.V.  And  I  will  circumvent  thy  cheating  ways. 
Cle.  Regard  me  without  winking. 
S.V.  I  have  been 

Bred  in  the  forum  too. 
Cle.  If  thou  dost  mutter, 

I'll  tear  thee  piecemeal. 
S.V.  I  will  cover  thee  330 

With  ordure,  if  thou  wilt  presume  to  speak. 
Cle.  a  robber  I  confess  me — ^but  not  thou. 
S.V.  Nay  more — by  Agora^an  Mercury 

x2 
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I  swear  my  thefts  were  done  in  open  sight. 
Cle.  Thou  claimest  then  the  property  of  others. 

I  will  denounce  thee  to  the  Prytanes, 

As  taking  to  thyself  the  sacred  entrails, 

Undecimated  portion  of  the  gods. 
Cho.         Detested  bawler  of  no  worth, 

Whose  impudence  has  fiU'd  the  earth,  340 

Each  public  place,  the  scribes'  resort, 
And  e'en  where  Justice  holds  her  court ; 
Who  stirring  up- a  stream  of  mud, 
Plungest  the  city  in  the  flood — 
Our  Athens  deafening,  tax-observing  foe. 
As  from  the  rocks  above  views  thunnies  caught  below. 
Cle.  I  know  whence  this  affair  long  since  was  hatch'd. 
S.  V.  If  thou  art  ignorant  of  cobbler's  craft, 

Neither  know  I  how  to  stuff  chitterlings 

Like  thee,  who  to  the  rustics  craftily  350 

Sellest  the  skin  of  a  disordered  ox ; 

So  that  it  might  seem  thick,  and  e'er  it  had 

Been  worn  one  day,  'twas  bigger  than  two  fists. 
Dem.  By  Jove,  he  play'd  this  self-same  trick  on  me ; 

So  that  to  all  my  friends  and  fellow-tribesmen, 

He  gave  a  mighty  cause  for  merriment. 

For  ere  I  came  to  Pergasae**,  my  feet 

Swam  in  their  ample  shoes. 
Cho.  Hast  thou  not  then 

From  the  beginning  shown  thine  impudence. 

Which  is  the  sole  resource  of  orators,  360 

Trusting  to  which  thou  drain'st  the  fruitful  strangers, 

Thyself  the  first?  while  Hippodamus'  son 

Melts  into  weeping  at  the  spectacle. 

But  since  another,  and  far  greater  wretch 

Than  thou  art,  has  appear'd,  who,  as  'tis  plain 

From  present  signs,  in  villany  and  boldness 

Will  far  surpass  thee,  I  rejoice  at  this. 

But  thou,  who  hast  been  bred  where  true  men  are, 

'  Pergaia,  or  Pergass,  was  a  borough  of  the  tribe  Erectheis,  to  which  Demos- 
theoea  belonged.  He  therefore  says  that  he  shall  be  derided  by  his  fellow-tribes- 
men for  walking  in  shoes  too  large  for  his  ieet. 
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Now  show  the  nothingness  of  virtuous  breeding. 

S.  V.  Hear  ye,  what  kind  of  citizen  is  this.  370 

Cle.  Will  you  not  suffer  me  ? 

S.  V.  Not  I,  by  Jove, 

Since  I  too  am  a  good-for-nothing  fellow ; 
But  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  first 
I  will  contend. 

Cho.  If  to  this  argument 

He  will  not  yield,  add  that  the  wretch  is  sprung 
Of  wicked  parents. 

Cle.  Wilt  not  suffer  me  ? 

S.  V.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter. 

Cle.  Nay,  do,  by  Jove. 

S.  V.  By  Neptune,  then — 

Cle.  Ah !  I  shall  burst  in  twain. 

S.  V.  Yet  not  the  more  for  that  will  I  permit  thee. 

Cho.  Suffer  him  by  the  gods  to  burst  asunder.  '    380 

Cle.  Whence  is  thy  ground  of  confidence  to  dare 
Thus  to  cross  my  speech  ? 

S.  V.  The  power  to  dress  out  mine* 

Cle.  Behold  thy  eloquence — and  for  thy  skill. 

Piecemeal  thou  would*st  dissect  an  argument, 

And  bravely  handle  it ;  but  know'st  thou  what 

I  think  hath  chanc'd  thee  ?  'tis  a  common  fate. 

If  e  er  thou  hadst  to  plead  some  little  cause 

Against  a  foreign  stranger,  all  night  long 

Whispering,  and  holding  converse  with  thyself 

In  the  highways,  drinking  the  limpid  stream,  390 

And  showing  forth  to  all  thy  friends*  annoyance, 

Thou  think'st  thyself  thus  qualified  to  speak 

Out  on  thy  folly ! 

S.  V.  By  what  draught  hast  thou 

To  silence  charmed  our  state,  which  in  mute  wonder 
Listens  to  thy  loquacity  alone  ? 

Cle.  But  wilt  thou  any  man  oppose  to  me  ? 

Who  after  the  warm  thunnies  I've  devour'd. 
And  then  consumed  libations  of  pure  wine. 
Will  obloquise  the  generals  in  Pylos. 

S.  V.  But  soon  as  the  ox  entrails  and  swine's  paunch       400 
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I  shall  have  swallow'd,  and  then  drunk  the  broth 

Unwash'd,  the  rhetoricians  will  I  throttle, 

And  Nicias  put  to  rout. 
Cho.  In  all  respects 

Thy  speech  delights  me,  but  this  single  one, 

That  thou  alone  should*st  swallow  up  my  soup. 
Cle.  But  not  by  eating  fish  wilt  thou  disturb 

The  army  of  Miletus. 
S.  V.  But  when  I 

Have  munch'd  some  ribs  of  beef,  I  will  buy  up 

The  mines  of  metal. 
Cle.  I  will  rush  upon 

The  senate,  and  by  violence  confound  them. 
S.  V.  And  I  will  use  thee  as  a  sausage  skin.  410 

Cle.  I  headlong  by  the  breech  will  drag  thee  out. 
Cho.  Me  too,  by  Neptune,  if  thou  drag  out  him. 
Cle.  How^  will  I  bind  thee  in  the  stocks ! 
S.  V.  And  thee 

I  will  impeach  for  cowardice. 
Cle.  Thy  hide 

Shall  be  extended. 
S.  V.  I  will  flay  thy  skin, 

And  make  of  it  a  bag  for  stolen  goods*. 
Cle.  Thou  shalt  be  pinn*d  to  th'  earth ! 
S.  V.  ni  make  of  thee 

Minc'd  meat. 
Cle.  Thine  eyelashes  I  will  pluck  off*. 

8.  V.  I  will  pluck  out  thy  maw. 
Dem.  By  Jupiter, 

Fixing  him  on  the  spit  in  cook-like  fashion,  420 

And  having  from  his  mouth  pluck'd  out  the  tongue. 

Thus  as  he  gapes,  we  can  with  ease  inspect 

The  part  that  opens  wide,  if  he  relax  it. 
Cho.  There  is  then  something  warmer  yet  than  fire. 

And  speeches  in  the  state  more  impudent, 

<  The  original  of  this  hemistich  is  very  elliptical — StpH  vt  OvXaKOv  cXor^c* 
the  full  phrase,  according  to  the  amended  explanation  of  the  Scholiast,  being,  ix- 
itpA  irk,  &<m  iiTcb  tov  iipfiaro^  oov  9v\cueov  7roirj<rai  ti  c^xro^ox^v  KXkfifiaro^, 
Te  compare  an  indiscriminate  recipient  to  a  sack  or  bag,  is  an  obvious  nctonyroy. 
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Nor  is  tliis  such  a  despicable  matter. 

But  urge  him,  turn  him,  and  do  nothing  faintly, 

For  by  the  middle  he  is  now  held  up ; 

And  if  in  the  attack  you  batter  him. 

You  11  find  a  coward — well  I  know  his  ways.  430 

S.  y.  But  though  he  has  been  such  thro*  all  his  life, 
Yet  then  he  bore  the  semblance  of  a  man 
Putting  his  sickle  to  another's  crop ' ; 
But  now  the  corn  which  thence  he  brought  away. 
He  binds  in  sheavejs,  and  dries,  and  thinks  to  sell. 

Cle.  I  fear  you  not,  long  as  the  council  lives, 
While  Demos  pauses  with  his  foolish  face. 

Cho.  How  impudent  he  is  in  every  thing  ! 

Nor  lays  aside  his  fix'd  complexion's  hue. 

Cle.  If  I  detest  thee  not,  may  I  become  440 

One  of  Cratinus'  fleeces,  and  be  taught 
To  chaunt  a  tragedy  of  Morsimus. 

Cho.  [to  Cleon.]  O  thou,  who  like  the  bee  upon  the  flowers, 
Sittest  extracting  gifts  from  all  affairs, 
I  wish  that  thou  may'st  cast  the  morsel  up. 
With  the  same  ease  that  thou  hast  swallow'd  it. 
For  then  the  only  burden  of  my  strain 
Would  be,  "  drink,  drink,  in  thy  prosperity'." 
As  to  this  old  and  doting  son  of  JuUus^, 
I  think  that  with  a  wiUing  voice  he'll  chaunt  450 

His  Bacchic  hymns  and  paeans  to  Apollo. 

'  raWoTptov  afidv  Oipoc-  Our  poet,  not  daring  to  speak  of  Cleon  in  propria 
persooik,  designs  him  by  various  circumlocutory  descriptions.  Here,  as  Casaubon 
observes,  the  whole  history  of  that  general's  actions  at  Pylos  is  related. 

B  TrXvt,  iriv  Inl  (Tvfnl>opalc,  According  to  the  Scholiast,  these  words  are  the 
beginning  of  an  ode  of  Simonides,  one  of  those  which  were  customarily  recited 
after  convivial  entertainments,  which  the  Greeks  called  ptjutv  ciVcIv.  cvfi^opd  is 
an  ovofui  \ikaov,  denoting  either  good  or  ill  fortune. 

**  Who  this  person  was,  we  are  not  rightly  informed — probably  some  obscure 
and  loose  fellow  of  the  time,  one  of  the  fiitdjigurtt  for  the  hand  of  icom  to  point 
his  slow  unmoving  finger  at.  Casaubon  conjectures  that  Simonides  himself,  a  na- 
tive of  Julis,  a  town  of  Cos,  is  here  glanced  at;  and  it  seems  the  more  probable 
that  some  poet  is  intended,  as  the  name  is  mentioned  so  soon  after  that  of  Morsi- 
mus, who,  with  his  brother  Melanthius,  and  their  father  Philocles,  are  often  de- 
rided by  Aristophanes  as  frigid  writers  of  tragedies.  (See  particularly  the  Wasps, 
462.) 
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Cle.  I  swear  by  Neptune,  that  in  impudence 
Thou  never  shalt  surpass  me;  or  may  I 
Ne*er  at  the  sacrificial  rites  assist 
Of  Agorsean  Jove  *. 

S.  V.  Truly  I  judge 

Those  knuckle  raps  which  I  have  often  borne 
Of  many  from  a  boy,  and  strokes  of  canes 
Surpass  these  greatly;  else  have  I  in  vain 
Been  fed  to  this  huge  size  on  cleansing  bran. 

Cle.  Fed !  like  a  dog  on  lumps  of  bran  ?  O  villain,  4<30 

Contend*st  thou  with  a  cynocephalist  ^  ? 

S.  V.  Not  so,  by  Jove — I've  yet  some  tricks  of  youth  ; 
For  with  these  words  I  us'd  to  cheat  the  cooks— 
"  Look  boys,  d  ye  see  ?  'tis  spring — the  swallow's  here." 
And  while  they  look'd,  I  stole  away  the  meat. 

Cho.  Most  cunning  piece  of  flesh ! — how  cleverly 

Thou  watched'st  thine  occasion ! — like  the  man 
Who  feeds  on  nettles,  ere  the  swallows  came 
Thou  wast  a  pilferer.    . 

S.  V.  And  this  I  did 

Without  their  knowledge ;  then  if  any  saw  me         470 
Hiding  between  my  thighs  the  stolen  goods. 
Forswore  the  theft,  and  call'd  the  gods  to  witness ; 
So  that  an  orator  who  saw  me  do  it, 
Said,  ''  Sure  this  boy  cannot  but  make  a  statesman." 

Cho.  'Twas  well  conjectur'd,  and  the  source  is  plain 

Whence  he  his  knowledge  drew — since  by  false  oaths 


'  That  is,  Jupiter,  who  presides  over  the  Forum,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  places 
of  popular  meeting,  a  statue  was  erected  to  this  deity,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Scholiast,  in  order  that  the  sanctity  of  religion  might  influence  those  who  assem- 
bled there  for  commercial  or  forensic  purposes ;  hence  the  wish  ejcpressed  by  Cleon 
never  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices  offered  to  this  god,  unless  he  shall  surpass  the 
sausage-dealer  in  impudence,  it  a  most  severe  reflection  upon  the  improbity  of  the 
Athenians,  which  they  chiefly  exercised  on  those  occasions. 

^  Cleon  gives  himself  this  name,  in  order  to  denote  the  utter  shamelessness  of 
his  disposition — with  which  Achilles,  reproaching  Agamemnon  (11.  A'.  225.),  ad- 
dresses him  as 

— —  Kvvbg  ofifiar  Ix*^^*  Kpadiffv  ^  (Xd^oto* 
10  excellently  translated  by  Pope — 

Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer. 
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Thou  first  denied'st,  and  then  conceardst  the  flesh. 
Cle.  ril  stop  your  boldness — nay,  1*11  silence  both*, 

For  I  will  rush  upon  you  vehement  °, 

Confounding  with  one  blast  both  land  and  sea.         480 
S.  V.  And  I,  when  I've  pack'd  up  my  sausages, 

Will  send  myself  with  a  propitious  gale 

Along  the  wave,  and  bid  thee  weep  aloud. 
Dem.  And  I  will  watch  the  hold  if  it  be  leaky. 
Cle.  By  Ceres,  thou  shalt  not  escape  unpunished, 

Who  hast  stolen  many  talents  from  th'  Athenians. 
Cho.  Be  circumspect,  and  draw  thy  canvas  in, 

For  even  this  Caecias  breathes  of  calumny  \ 
S.  V.  From  Potidaea  well  I  know  that  thou 

Received  st  ten  talents. 
Cle.  What  of  that?  wilt  thou      490 

Be  silent  if  I  give  thee  one  of  them  ? 
Cho.  The  man  would  gladly  take  them.     But  do  thou 

Let  go  the  halliards,  for  the  breeze  is  slacking. 
Cle.  Thou  wilt  be  mulcted  in  four  hundred  talents. 
S.  V.  And  thou  in  twenty,  for  thy  cowardice ; 

More  than  a  thousand  for  thy  peculation. 

I  say  that  thou  art  one  of  the  transgressors, 

Who  have  profan'd  the  goddess — and  affirm 

That  thy  grandsire  was  one  of  the  allies. 
Cle.  Of  what  allies  ? — declare. 
S.V.  OfByr8ina^ 

Mother  of  Hippias. 
Cle.  ThouVt  a  subtle  fellow.  500 

S.  V.  Thou  art  a  knave. 


I  i.  e.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes. 

■"  This  and  the  following  line  are  parodied  from  some  tragic  poet,  although  th« 
Scholiast  does  not  affirm  it.  At  all  events,  they  afford  an  instance  of  cotfutdia  tol' 
lens  vocetn  et  spirans  tragicum  satis,  Brunck  compares  a  very  poetical  passage  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (11.  1099.) 

B  This  wind,  blowing  from  E.  N.  E.,  was  a  most  vehement  exciter  of  tempests. 
An  allusion  to  the  word  of  similar  sound,  Kaxiac,  is  also,  as  Kuster  remarks,  no 
doubt  intended  here. 

^  The  wife  of  Pisistratus,  and  mother  of  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  was  named 
Myrrhina,  daughter  of  Callias,  and  here  denominated  by  our  poet  Bifrsina,  in  spor- 
tive allusion  to  the  original  calling  of  his  old  enemy  Cleon,  q.  d.  female  tanner. 
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Cho.  Strike  manfiilly. 

Cle.  Oh!  oh! 

rm  beat  by  the  conspirators. 

Cho.  Yet  strike  him 

Most  soundly  on  the  stomach ;  and  with  guts 
And  the  intestines  still  chastise  this  fellow. 
O  thou  most  generous  flesh,  thou  best  of  soul, 
Who  hast  to  us  and  to  the  citizens 
Appeared  a  saviour,  how  in  argument 
Varied  and  wise  thou  hast  overcome  this  man ! 
How  shall  we  praise  thee  as  we  could  desire  ? 

Cle.  By  Ceres,  it  had  not  escap'd  my  notice  510 

That  things  were  dove-taiFd,  and  compacted  thus. 

Cho.  Ah  me ! — and  say*st  thou  nothing  as  a  wheelwright  p? 

8.  V.  His  deeds  in  Argos  have  not  'scap'd  my  notice. 
While  he  pretends  to  make  the  Argives  ours, 
With  them  of  Lacedasmon  he  maintains 
A  private  intercourse — and  well  I  know 
On  whose  account  this  has  been  blown  together ; 
'Tis  for  the  captives*  sake  that  it  is  forg'd. 

Cho.  Well  said — come  hammer  to  his  carpentry. 

S.  V.  Men  there  too  harmonize  in  that  design ;  520 

Nor  shall  thy  gifts  of  silver  or  of  gold, 
Nor  missions  of  entreating  friends,  persuade  me 
Not  to  declare  these  deeds  to  the  Athenians. 

Cle.  And  I  will  to  the  council  straight  repair. 

And  tell  how  you're  all  sworn  in  league  together. 
And  all  your  nightly  meetings  in  the  city, 
And  all  your  compacts  with  the  Persian  king, 
As  well  as  these  Boeotian  machinations. 

P  This  line  is  addressed  to  Agoracritus,  who,  io  his  answer,  employs  terms  of 
art,  tfyfA^vfrutfiiva,  xaXKivirai,  which  the  Chorus  highly  applauds.  Cleon  had 
before  made  use  of  several  technical  words,  reKraivuv,  yofitpovfiiva,  KoXKufiiva' 
and  the  sausage-maker  replies  to  the  calumnies  uttered  by  that  malevolent  general 
by  alluding  to  his  gainful  traffic  in  the  case  of  the  four-hundred  LacedaBmonian 
captives  taken  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.  (See  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Alci- 
blades.)  The  same  subject  is  pursued  by  the  sausage- vender  in  his  next  speech, 
who  alludes  to  the  gain  made  by  Cleon  in  Sparta  bargaining  to  liberate  her  captive 
citizens;  especially  referred  to  in  the  line,  Kai  avyKporovaiv  avdpeg  avr  iccT- 
0%v  aH, 
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S.  V.  At  what  rate  then  is  cheese  bought  in  Boeotia  ? 

Cle.  By  Hercules,  Til  stretch  thee  out  at  length.  530 

Cho.  Come  now,  what  mind  or  sentiment  hast  thou  ? 
Show  it,  if  e*er  thou  hast  conceaVd  the  flesh 
Under  thy  buttocks,  as  thyself  declarest. 
For  to  the  senate  thou  shalt  run  in  haste. 
Since  when  he  rushes  in  he'll  slander  us 
Without  exception,  and  excite  a  clamour. 

S.  V.  I  go,  but  first  I  will  deposit  here 
These  entrails  and  the  knives. 

Cho.  Come  now,  anoint 

This  neck,  that  thou  may'st  slip  from  calumnies. 

S.  V.  Thou  speak'st  it  well,  and  like  a  wrestling  master.  540 

Cho.  Come  take  these  leeks  and  swallow  them. 

S.V.  Why  so? 

Cho.  That  thou  may'st  fight  the  better,  garlic  fed ; 
But  quick,  despatch. 

S.  V.  I  do. 

Cho.  Remember  now 

To  bite,  to  slander,  tear  away  the  crests, 
And  come  again,  having  devoured  the  gills : 
But  go  rejoicing,  and  fulfil  our  mind — 
So  be  thy  guardian  Agoraean  Jove, 
And  having  conquered  come  to  us  again 
Spangled  with  crowns. 

S.-C.  1.  [to  the  spectators,']    And  ye  apply  your  minds 

To  these  our  anapaests,  O  ye  who  now  550 

Are  exercis'd  in  every  muse's  lore. 

If  any  of  our  ancient  comic  teachers 

Compelled  us  to  come  forward  and  recite 

His  compositions  in  the  theatre. 

He  had  not  easily  achieved  this  point ; 

But  worthy  is  the  poet  of  your  favour, 

Who  hates  with  us,  who  dares  speak  what  is  just, 

And  boldly  rushes  with  an  adverse  step 

On  Typho  and  the  hurricane — for  that 

Which  as  he  says  excites  the  wonderment  560 

Of  many  who  approach  and  question  him. 

Why  for  a  long  time  he  has  ask'd  no  chorus, 
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He  hath  commanded  us  to  say  this  to  you : 

"  'Twas  not  from  folly  that  he  hesitates, 

But  thinking  that  the  art  of  comedy 

Is  of  all  labours  the  most  difficult. 

For  of  the  many  who  have  tried,  but  few 

Have  gratified  themselves  by  their  success. 

And  knowing  you  of  old  that  every  year 

You  change  your  natures,  and  give  up  with  age       570 

Your  former  poets — ^knowing  well  what  M agnes 

Was  forc'd  to  suffer  when  his  locks  grew  white, 

Who  oft  from  rival  chorusses  subdued 

Erected  trophies,  sending  forth  to  you 

All  kinds  of  voices,  harping,  fluttering"*, 

Piping  in  Lydian  and  lascivious  strains, 

Dyeing  his  body  with  the  hue  of  frogs. 

Preserved  not  his  sufficiency  to  age ; 

But  in  decline  of  life,  tho*  not  in  youth,  580 

Was  cast  aside  deserted  by  the  power 

Of  jesting — then  he  thought  upon  Cratinus, 

Who  once  with  praise  abounding,  flow'd  along 

The  level  plains,  and  dragging  from  their  station 

Bore  oaks  and  planes  and  his  uprooted  foes ; 


4  In  this  and  the  following  line  Aristophanes  describes  in  a  very  concise  and 
poetical  manner  the  subjects  of  the  five  comedies  of  the  old  poet  Magnes,  towards 
whom,  as  well  as  the  harper  Connas,  mentioned  at  v.  532,  and  again  by  Bdelycleo 
in  the  Wcups,  v.  675,  the  Athenians  had  manifested  signal  ingratitude.  The  Scho- 
liast informs  us  that  he  wrote  dramas  with  the  following  titles :  roifg  Bapf^ariffrdc, 
Kal  'OpviOaCt  Kal  AvSo^g,  cat  '^rivag,  Kai  BarpdxovQ — the  Harpers,  the  Birds, 
the  Lydians,  the  Fig-gnats,  and  the  Frogs.  This  part  of  the  choral  parabasis 
abounds  in  poetical  beauty  ;  and  the  lines  which  follow  these  that  relate  to  the  cold 
and  cruel  neglect  experienced  by  Magnes  in  his  old  age,  when,  as  Aristophanes 
says, 

k^ifiXflO^  irpiafivrriQ  &v,  &rt  rov  aKiinrniv  &ire\ei<p9ri. 

are  a  beautiful  imitation  of  a  very  noble  passage  cited  by  the  Scholiast  from  Cra- 
tinus' comedy  entitled  Pytina — 

' Avali' ArroXKoVt  rStv  kfr&Vt  t&v  ptvfiarbtv  ! 
Kaxd.  X(5<Ti  vfiyai'  dtitdiK^Kpovvov  aro^a' 
*l\iff(r6g  iv  <pdpvyyi*  ri  civ  itiroifil  <roi ; 
lifiij  ydp  Impvaii  rig  abrov  rb  (rrofiaf 
&iravTa  ravra  KaraKkvatt  wotfifiauiv 
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'   But  in  the  banquet  he  could  only  sing  ^ 
" Fig-slipper'd  Doro'!"  and  "artificers 
Of  well-compacted  hymns,"     Thus  flourished  he. 
But  now  you  pity  not  to  see  him  dote, 
Altho*  his  pegs  are  fallen,  his  tongue  is  gone,  590 

And  gaping  harmonies  proclaim  his  age  ; 
But  wearing  his  day-chaplet,  now  he  roams 
Like  Connas,  perishing  with  thirst,  who  should. 
In  recompense  of  former  victories. 
Drink  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  not  dote, 
But  be  survey'd  glittering  at  Bacchus'  feasts. 
What  anger  and  ill  usage  on  your  part 
Hath  Crates  suffered,  who  at  small  expense 
Was  wont  to  feast  and  send  you  straight  away, 
From  his  sweet  mouth  kneading  most  polished  thoughts ; 
And  he  alone  had  power  to  please  you  then,  601 

Tho*  sometimes  failing,  and  at  others  not. 
This  was  the  cause  of  his  delay  and  dread. 
Moreover  he  would  say,  that  one  should  be 
A  rower  ere  he  took  the  helm  in  hand ; 
Then  stationed  at  the  prow  observe  the  winds. 
And  then  direct  his  vessel — ^for  these  causes, 
(Since  modestly,  and  not  with  senseless  prating. 
He  comes  upon  the  stage,)  raise  in  his  favour 
A  mighty  shout,  and  send  him  on  his  way  610 

With  a  Lensean  cry  instead  of  oars, 
That  joyfully  the  poet  may  depart 
With  shining  countenance,  as  a  reward 
For  having  by  his  deeds  fulfilled  your  mind. 
S.-C.2.     O  Neptune,  thou  equestrian  king, 

Pleased  with  the  coursers'  brazen  ring, 


'  These  words,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  are  the  beginning  of  a  song  of  Cratinus ; 
and  by  introducing  them  in  this  place,  Aristophanes,  as  Casaubon  remarks, 
probably  intended  to  inveigh  against  the  mercenary  and  corrupt  manners  of  the 
Athenian  magistrates,  AutpoX  bearing  a  close  analogy  to  S&pov,  a  gift,  and  <rvK07ri- 
Bi\i  clearly  alluding  to  the  etymology  of  (rvKo^dvrriQ*  The  beginning  of  the  next 
line,  TiKTovic  tifiraXafiufv  \ifivu»v,  is  also  from  Cratinua,  in  his  play  of  the  £a- 
menides,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us. 
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And  spirit-stirring  neigh ; 
And  galleys  with  the  azure  prow, 
That  swiftly  o'er  the  wave  below, 

Their  merchandize  convey ;  620 

With  troops  of  youth  in  order  bright, 
Who  vie  the  rival  chariots'  flight, 
While  gods  oppose  their  headlong  course ; 
Monarch  whose  golden  trident's  force 
Controls  the  dolphins  of  the  deep. 
Adored  in  vows  from  Sunium's  steep", 
And  on  Gersestus'  summit  made — 
O  son  of  Saturn,  thou  whose  love 
All  other  deities  above, 

Protected  Phormio  in  the  fray  ^  630 

Where  Athens'  sons  their  power  display. 
Our  chorus  with  thy  presence  aid. 
S.-C.  We  wish  to  eulogize  our  forefathers ; 
] .    For  they  were  heroes  worthy  of  this  land, 
As  of  the  peplos**:  who  in  foot  engagements, 
As  well  as  in  the  navy  fenc'd  by  ships, 
At  all  times  conquering  have  adorn'd  this  city  ; 
For  no  one  of  them  looking  on  his  foes. 
Counted  their  numbers,  trusting  for  defence 
To  his  own  courage — if  in  any  battle  •      640 

■  Sunium  was  a  promontory  at  the  Muthem  extremity  of  Attica,  and  Gersstus  a 
cape  on  the  south  of  the  island  of  Eabcea,  on  both  of  which  temples  were  erected 
to  Neptnne.  It  is  remarked  by  Dindorf  that  Aristophanes  uses  a  number  of 
epithets  in  this  choral  ode  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  dithyrambic  and  tragic 
poets. 

^  Phormio  was  a  naval  commander,  son  of  Asopicus,  who  gained  naval  victories 
over  the  Samians,  Corinthians,  and  Peloponnesians.  He  is  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides  in  the  first  and  second  books  of  his  history ;  and  is  justly  declared  by  Aris~ 
tophanes  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  sea  deity. 

■  This  was  the  robe  or  veil  annually  consecrated  to  Minerva  at  Athens,  and 
brought  with  great  pomp  into  her  temple ;  on  it  were  originally  represented  in  needle 
work  or  embroidery  the  illustrious  actions  of  that  goddess,  the  assistance  which  she 
•fibrded  to  Jove  in  the  war  with  the  giants,  her  contest  with  Neptune,  etc.  In 
process  of  time  the  names  and  actions  of  the  illustrious  Athenian  heroes  came  to  be 
described  thereon.    See  the  elegant  description  in  Virgil's  Ciris.  21 — 35  : 

Sed  magno  intezens,  si  fas  est  dicere,  peplo,  etc 

And  compare  Homer,  IL  Z'.  2dS— 303. 
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They  chanc*d  to  fall  .upon  the  shoulder,  straight 
They'd  wipe  the  dust  away,  and  then  deny 
Their  overthrow,  and  struggle  o'er  again ; 
Nor  would  one  general  of  those  times  demand 
His  public  nurture  from  Cleaenetus*. 
Yet  now,  unless  they  carry  the  chief  posts 
And  their  free  living,  they  refuse  to  fight. 
But  we  our  generous  and  spontaneous  aid 
Give  to  the  city  and  her  kindred  gods  ; 
This  only  in  addition  we  demand,  650 

Should  peace  e'er  come  and  give  us  pause  from  toils. 
Then  envy  not  our  cleanly  revellings^ 
S.-C.2.     O  Pallas,  guardian  of  our  state. 

By  whose  protecting  favour  great. 

Our  sacred  soil  is  crown'd ; 
Whose  warriors'  and  whose  poets'  name 
Gives  ours  a  more  aspiring  fame 

Than  all  the  cities  round; 
Come  hither,  and  with  thee  convey 
Our  helper  in  each  warlike  fray,  660 

Victory,  who  on  our  choirs  attends'. 
And  from  each  hostile  stroke  defends. 
Now  therefore  to  our  call  appear — 
For  to  these  men  with  all  thine  art 
Triumphant  strength  thou  must  impart ; 
If  e'er  before,  O  grant  it  here  ! 
S.-C.  We  wish  to  praise  whate'er  we  know  of  horses ; 
1.    For  they  are  worthy  to  be  eulogis'd. 


^  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  he  was  conjectured  to  be  the  author  of  a  law  re- 
gulating the  public  largesses  of  provisions.  The  father  of  Cleon,  accordiDg  to 
Thucydides,  bore  the  same  name. 

y  This  latter  verb  is  a  term  of  the  bath,  and  derived  from  (rrXeyyic,  itr^l, 
from  the  use  made  of  that  instrument  by  such  as  frequented  the  bagnio.  The 
Ravenna  Codex  reads  <l>9oviio9\  and  Casaubon  proposes  ^oviiff,  which  is  the 
lection  of  the  Scholiast,  who  cites  this  line  to  illustrate  the  expression  6  dk  K5/if|v 
ix<**v  in  the  Clouds,  v.  14. 

'  From  this  and  the  'proceeding  lines  Palmer  concludes  that  the  comedy  of  the 
Knights  was  brought  on  the  stage  before  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  a  period  so 
calamitous  to  the  Athenians  on  account  of  their  ill  success  at  Megara  and  the 
Delian  slaughter,  as  related  by  Thucydides  in  his  fourth  book. 
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Since  they  hare  taken  part  in  our  afiairs. 

Assisting  oft  in  battles  and  incursions.  670 

But  we  not  greatly  wonder  at  their  deeds 

Achieved  by  land,  as  when  they  manfully 

Attacked  the  boats  that  ferried  o*er  the  steeds. 

With  their  bought  cups,  their  onions,  and  their  garUc\ 

Then  having  seiz'd  their  oars,  e*en  Uke  us  men. 

They  lean'd  upon  them,  with  equestrian  neigh 

Shouting,  **  holla !  who  rows  ? — more  vigorously — 

What  do  we? — drive  you  not  on,  Samphora**?" 

On  Corinth  they  descended ;  then  the  youngest 

Dug  beds  out  with  their  arms,  and  went  in  search  680 

Of  coverlids — eat  cray-fish,  that  might  creep 

From  out  their  holes,  instead  of  Median  pasture ; 

Hunting  even  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Thus,  says  Theorus,  spoke  a  crab  of  Corinth : 

"  O  Neptune,  'tis  a  lamentable  thing*, 

That  neither  in  th*  abyss,  nor  yet  by  land. 

Nor  yet  in  the  sea  can  I  avoid  the  knights.** 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Chorus,  speaking  to  Agoracritus  as  he  comes  out  of  ike 

senaie-kouse. 

Cho.  O  dearest  and  most  valorous  of  men. 

What  care  thine  absence  has  afforded  us  ! 

And  now,  since  thou  hast  come  safe  back  again,      690 

Relate  to  us  the  progress  of  th*  affair. 


*  The  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  carry  with  them  to  battle 
til  the  furniture  here  denoted  synecdochically  by  the  word  KdjOtavag,  a  kind  of 
LacedBmonian  cup,  described  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  provisions, 
luch  as  garlic,  onions,  bacon,  etc.  necessary  for  their  living  in  the  camp. 

^  This  is  said  as  if  by  one  horse  exciting  his  yoke-fellow  to  drive  on  briskly. 
The  word  Samphora  denoted  a  horse  which  had  the  letter  £  (anciently  called  tan) 
inicribed  on  its  thigh,  as  Koirirariag  signified  that  which  was  marked  by  a  K  (see 
the  Clouds,  vv.  23.  123.) 

e  This  and  the  two  following  lines  are  parodied  from  a  Scolium  of  Timocrate  s 
the  Rhodian  (see  the  Achamians,  533,  etc.)  Thus  far  extends  the  parabasis. 
Th«  chorus  proceeds  to  address  the  sausage-vender. 
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S.  V.  What  else,  but  that  I  gained  the  victory  ? 

Cho.  Now  have  we  worthy  cause  to  shout  for  joy. 
O  thou  who  speak'st  so  well>  and  better  far, 
Whose  deeds  are  still  more  noble  than  thy  words. 
Go  o'er  the  whole  to  me,  I  pray  thee,  clearly ; 
For  I,  methinks,  could  travel  a  long  way 
If  but  to  hear  thee — wherefore,  best  of  men» 
Speak  boldly,  for  we  all  do  give  thee  joy. 

S.  V.  In  truth  'tis  worth  your  while  to  hear  the  whole :     700 
For  straightway  hence  I  folio w'd  after  him» 
But  he  within,  like  thunder  bursting  forth, 
Portentously  inveigh'd  against  the  knights. 
Hurling  down  rocks,  and  as  conspirators, 
Attacking  them  in  most  persuasive  speech. 
And  all  the  council,  hearing  him,  became 
Full  of  his  calumnies,  that  grow  like  orrache^. 
Looking  with  sour  contracted  countenance  ^ 
And  soon  as  I  perceiv'd  his  arguments 
On  the  beguil'd  assembly  gaining  ground,  710 

**  Come  on,"  I  said,  ''gods  of  deceit  and  fraud  ^ 
Malicious  fools,  deceptive,  scurrilous. 
And  thou,  O  forum,  where  my  youth  was  nurtur'd, 
Now  give  me  confidence,  a  fluent  tongue. 
With  shamelessness  of  voice."     While  thus  I  thought, 
A  dirty  fellow  on  my  right  exploded ; 
Him  I  saluted  ;  then  with  hinder  stroke, 
Shatter'd  the  barriers,  and  with  gaping  mouth 
Shouted,  ''  O  council,  first  it  is  my  wish 

*  yj/ivSarpapaKvoi  nXka.  This  was  s  kind  of  potherb  of  very  quick  growth 
(atriplex),  and  is  therefore  most  ingeniously  applied  by  our  poet  to  denote  the 
slanderous  accusations  of  Cleon,  and  the  ready  faith  with  which  they  were  received 
by  the  council. 

*  Literally,  looked  muttard,  c/3Xei^€  vdrrv. 

'  It  was  customary  for  the  ancient  orators  to  begin  their  speeches  in  the  senate- 
house  by  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  Hence  Aristophanes  makes  Ago- 
racritus  invoke  the  deities  of  fraud  and  iniquity,  ^kitoXoi  cac  4>lvaffcCf  as  being 
most  likely  to  favour  his  schemes.  In  the  next  line,  instead  of  Ko/3aXoi,  the  Scho- 
liast certainly  read  KooXc/iot ;  and  the  two  lines  are  thus  an-anged  by  Keisig : 

aye  ^j)  0evajccc>  >^ac  MiSOwvec*  *V  ^  ^y^' 
BipiiTxf^^oi  SiciroXoi  re  tsai  VioaXiftoi* 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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To  bring  you  news  of  prosperous  import ;  720 

For  since  the  war  has  broken  out  between  us, 

Cheaper  anchovies  I  have  never  seen'." 

Then  instantly  they  smooth'd  their  looks  and  crowned  me 

For  my  good  tidings — and  I  briefly  told  them 

My  secret,  how  a  single  obolus 

Might  purchase  such  a  quantity  of  fish 

As  would  fill  all  the  potters'  bowls  together. 

Loud  they  applauded  me  with  open  mouth. 

But  he,  the  Paphlagonian  I  would  say. 

Suspecting  this,  and  at  the  same  time  knowing         730 

What  speeches  most  delighted  the  assembly. 

Delivered  his  opinion — "  men,  long  since 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  when  good  news 

Has  been  announced,  it  would  be  right  upon 

The  altar  of  our  goddess  to  present 

A  sacrificial  hecatomV-ragain 

The  council  nodded  approbation  on  him. 

And  soon  as  I  perceiv'd  myself  overcome 

With  muddy  pellets^,  I  o'ershot  the  mark. 

Proposing  in  their  stead  two  hundred  oxen.  740 

And  to  Diana  I  exhorted  them 

I'o  vow  a  thousand  kids  upon  the  morrow. 

Provided  that  of  sprats  there  might  be  sold 

One  hundred  for  a  farthing — once  again 

Th*  assembly  looked  on  me  with  head  erect. 

And  hearing  this,  he  stammered  with  surprise — 

Then  on  the  Prytanees  and  archers  dragged  him ; 

And  made  a  tumult  for  th'  anchovies*  sake. 

Standing  erect,  while  he  entreated  them 

f  ohieuticoT  &^vac  iliov  Al^iiaripaQ;  The  Scholiait  on  this  passage  observes : 
This  part  of  Agoracritus*  speech  contains  a  severe  sarcasm  on  the  Athenian  senate, 
whose  time  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  light  and  frivolous  subjects,  and  who 
sufiered  themselves  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  others. 

^  This  expression,  as  Schutz  observes,  is  a  comic  way  of  asserting  that  he  per- 
ceived himself  outdone  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  on  the  part  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  therefore  resolved  to  shoot  beyond  him  by  offering  two  hundred.  The 
thousand  kids  vowed  to  Diana  ('Ayporep^),  allude  to  the  promise  made  by  the 
Athenians,  according  to  Xenophon,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  to  sacrifice  to 
this  goddess  ts  many  kids  or  goats  as  they  slew  of  enemies. 
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To  wait  a  little  time,  "  That  ye  may  hear  750 

What  news  the  herald  brings  from  Lacedsemon^ 
For  he  is  come  to  speak  about  the  truce." 
Then  with  one  mouth  they  all  began  to  cry, 
"  Of  treaties  now  ? — O  wretch !  when  they  perceive 
How  cheap  anchovies  are  with  us?  no  truce 
We  stand  in  need  of,  let  the  war  go  on."    . 
And  straight  they  shouted  to  dismiss  the  council. 
Then  o'er  the  bar  they  leapt  on  every  side. 
While  I  ran  up  and  purchased  in  the  market 
The  coriander  and  whole  stock  of  leeks ;  760 

And  then  on  such  as  needed  it  I  gave 
Sauce  for  th'  anchovies  gratis — while  they  all 
With  approbation  and  applause  so  cheer'd  me. 
That  I  came  hither  after  having  gain*d 
The  whole  assembly  for  an  obolus. 
Cho.  Thou  hast  done  all  a  prosperous  man  should  do; 
The  wretch  hath  found  another,  more  decked  out 
With  varied  rogueries,  and  crafty  words. 
But  mind  that  to  a  most  successful  issue 
Thou  bring  the  contest — knowing  well  long  since    770 
Thou  hast  in  us  allies  who  wish  thee  well. 


SCENE  n. 

Agoracritus,  Chorus,  to  them  Cleon. 

S .  V.  But  lo !  here  comes  the  Paphlagonian, 

Driving  before  him  the  still  wave,  disturbing. 

Confounding  all — as  though  he'd  swallow  me. 

Impudent  bugbear ! 
Cle.  If  I  foil  thee  not. 

While  any  of  my  ancient  frauds  is  in  me. 

By  all  means  let  me  perish. 
S.  V.  I  admire 

These  threats,  and  ridicule  thy  vapouring ; 

I  leap,  and  sing  aloud ^  with  cuckoo's  note. 

'  &7riirvSdpi(Ta  noOotva,  inpuKOKKvaa.    The  verb  wiapil^iiv  (qu.  9ro^apt(c&y) 
ftigniGes  to  leap  up,  as  those  who  cannot  contain  themseWes  for  joy.    irepucocdf- 

y2 
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Cle.  By  Ceres  now,  if  I  devour  thee  not  780 

From  out  this  land,  would  I  might  never  live ! 
S.  V.  Devour  me,  you  ? — If  I  don't  swallow  thee, 

And  burst  asunder  when  Tve  gulp*d  thee  down. 
Cle.  ni  ruin  thee  outright,  I  swear  I  will. 

By  the  precedence  I  from  Pylos  gain'd  ^, 
S.  V.  Precedence,  ah !  how  shall  I  see  thee  thrown 

From  thy  precedence  to  the  lowest  seat ! 
Cle.  I  swear  by  heaven  Til  bind  thee  to  a  stake. 
S.  V.  How  choleric  * ! — what  viands  shall  I  give  thee  ? 

What  would'st  thou  please  to  feed  on  most?  the  budget? 
Cle.  I  will  tear  out  thine  entrails  with  my  nails.  791 

S.  y.  And  with  my  nails  1*11  seize  the  food  which  thou 

Tak'st  from  the  Prytanaeum. 
Cle.  I  will  drag  thee 

To  do  me  justice  in  the  people's  sight. 
S.  V.  Nay,  I'll  drag  thee,  and  charge  thee  heavily. 
Cle.  But,  wretch,  in  nothing  will  they  trust  to  thee. 

While  I  make  sport  with  them  just  as  I  please. 
S.  y.  How  much  thou  think'st  the  populace  thine  own! 
Cle.  True,  for  I  know  on  what  it  should  be  fed. 
S.  y.  And  so,  as  nurses  do,  you  feed  him  badly  ;  800 

For  chewing  first  you  give  him  a  small  portion. 

And  swallow  down  three  times  as  much  yourself. 
Cle.  By  Jupiter,  thro'  my  dexterity, 

I  can  enlarge  the  people  and  contract. 
S.  y.  My  fundament  has  the  same  quality. 
Cle.  Think  not  to  rate  me  in  the  council*  friend. 

Go  we  before  the  people. 
S.  y.  Nothing  hinders ; 

Therefore  go  on,  and  let  not  aught  detain  us. 
Cle.  O  Demos,  come  out  hither. 

Ztiv,  is  properly,  to  crow  like  a  cock  that  chants  with  head  erect — or  it  is  a  verb 
formed  to  imitate  the  note  of  a  cuckoo ;  iiSOutv  denotes  a  kind  of  low  dance  and 
fong,  ipopTiKbv  lUoi  6pxij(fi(^  (Scholiast). 

^  Cleon  swears  by  the  honour  of  precedence  at  the  theatre,  which  the  Athenians 
conferred  upon  him  for  his  successes  at  Pylos. 

'  It  ii  commonly  said  that  a  man  under  the  influence  of  hunger  is  more  quickly 
moved  to  anger — whence  the  caution  given  by  Theocritus  (zv.  148.) — 

fnivavri  yt  ^ijSkwor'  ivOyQ, 
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S.  V.  Yes,  by  Joye, 

Come  out,  O  Father. 
Cle.  Dear  Demidion,  810 

Come  forth,  that  thou  may'st  see  how  I'm  reviled. 

SCENE  III. 

Agoracritus,  Cleon,  Demos,  Chorus. 

Dem.  Who  are  these  bawlers  ? — will  you  not  depart 

Straight  from  my  door?  you've  broke  my  olive  branch. 
O  Paphlagonian,  who  is  wronging  thee  ? 

Cle.  On  thy  account  I'm  beaten  by  this  man. 
And  by  the  youths. 

Dem.  On  what  account? 

Cle.  Because, 

Good  Demos,  I  do  love  and  honour  thee. 

Dem.  But  who  art  thou,  in  truth  ? 

S.  V.  This  fellow's  rival ; 

Who  lov'd  long  since,  and  wish'd  to  do  thee  good. 
With  many  other  honourable  men.  820 

But  thro'  this  man  our  power  is  nought, — for  thou 
Resemblest  pamper'd  children— not  admitting 
The  fair  and  honest ;  but  surrendering 
Thyself  to  lanthorn  sellers,  cordwinders, 
To  leather-cutters,  and  to  hide-dealers. 

Cle.  Yes,  for  I  benefit  the  people. 

S.  V.  Tell  me, 

In  doing  what  ? 

Cle.  In  that  I  have  supplanted 

The  generals  from  Pylos,  sailing  thither. 
And  bringing  those  of  Lacedsemon  back. 

S.  V.  And  I,  in  walking  from  the  workshop,  stole  830 

A  pot  of  meat  which  some  one  else  had  cook'd. 

Cle.  Then  straight  convoke  th'  assembly,  O  my  people. 
That  finding  which  is  best  dispos'd  to  thee. 
Thou  may'st  decide  to  give  thy  love  to  him. 

S.  V.  Agreed,  decide — save  only  in  the  Pnyx. 

Dem.  I  cannot  sit  in  any  other  place ; 

But  in  the  Pnyx,  as  erst,  we  must  assemble. 
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S.  y.  Ah  me,  ill-fated,  how  am  I  undone ! 

For  the  old  man  is,  when  at  home,  most  wise ; 

But  soon  as  on  this  rock  he  sits  him  down,  840 

He  gapes  as  one  who  is  suspending  figs  *". 
Cho.  Now  it  behoves  thee  loosen  all  thy  sails, 

Bearing  a  dauntless  spirit,  with  such  speech 

As  cannot  be  evaded,  and  by  which 

You  may  excel  this  man — for  he  is  one 

Of  varied  spirit,  and  discovers  means 

Out  of  his  most  impracticable  state. 

With  strength  and  vigour  then  have  at  the  man. 

But  take  care,  and  before  he  come  against  thee, 

Suspend  the  grapnel,  and  put  out  the  boat.  850 

Cle.  Minerva,  sovereign  guardian  of  the  state, 

I  pray  thee,  if  towards  th'  Athenian  people 

I'm  best  affected,  next  to  Lycicles, 

Cynna  and  Salambaccho  °,  that  as  now, 

I  in  the  prytaneum  still  may  be 

Nurtured,  in  recompense  of  doing  nought. 

But  if  I  hate  thee,  and  not  fight  alone 

In  thy  defence,  may  I  be  sawn  asunder, 

Or  cut  in  pieces  to  make  harness  leather. 
S.  V.  And  I,  O  Demos,  if  I  love  thee  not,  860 

Nor  cherish,  may  I  be  cut  up  for  hash. 

And  if  you  trust  not  these  assurances, 

May  I  be  scrap'd  upon  this  chopping  block, 

With  cheese  for  salad  sauce,  and  with  a  hook 

Dragged  ignominiously  to  Ceramicus. 

">  By  this  rock  is  meant  the  Pnyx,  situated  on  the  rocky  citadel  at  Athens,  where 
the  popular  assemblies  were  held.  By  comparing  old  Demos  to  one  who  is  sus- 
pending figs,  the  poet  probably  means  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  the  folly  or  strenua 
hurtia  of  his  countrymen  ;  who  showed  as  much  anxiety  in  trifling  matters,  as  boys 
evinced  to  catch  with  gaping  mouths  the  figs,  which  were  suspended  on  a  thread 
and  swung  in  the  air ;  this  kind  of  sport,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  was  called 

"  Lysicles,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  was  slandered  as  a  dealer  in  sheep — Cynna 
and  Salambaccho  were  famous  courtesans  of  Athens,  the  former  of  whom  is  men- 
tioned again  in  the  Wasps,  1027,  and  Peace,  7^,  as  well  as  by  Pbotius  in  his 
lexicon.  In  the  latter  name  it  is  probable  that  Aristophanes  alludes  to  SaXa/i/3w, 
a  Babylonish  name  of  Venus,  so  called  from  her  restless  anxiety  for  the  lost  Ado- 
nis— 9&Ka  ydp  i|  ^povWf.  (Pbotius). 
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Cle.  And  how  can  any  citizen,  O  Demos^ 

Be  more  a  friend  to  you  than  I  ? — who  first 
Consulting  for  your  good,  with  power  of  wealth 
Enrich'd  the  common  stock  by  strangling  those, 
Tormenting  these,  and  importuning  others;  870 

Not  heeding  any  private  man  at  all, 
So  I  but  gratified  thee. 

S.  V.  This,  O  Demos, 

Is  nothing  wonderful — for  I  will  act 
In  the  same  manner  towards  thee — since  the  bread 
From  others  snatched  I  will  impart  to  thee. 
But  I  will  show  thee  that  he  neither  loves 
Nor  is  inclined  to  favour  thee,  except 
For  this  alone,  that  he  enjoys  thy  coals. 
For  thee,  who  with  the  Persians  hast  contended, 
And  conquer  d,  for  the  land  at  Marathon,  880 

Making  our  tongues  resound  the  victory, 
He  cares  not  if  thou  sittest  on  the  rocks 
In  this  hard  fashion,  not  as  I  who  bring 
This  cushion  to  thee,  which  I've  sewn  myself; 
But  rise,  and  then  sit  softly,  lest  thou  wear 
Those  hinder  parts,  as  late  in  Salamis  ^ 

Dem.  Man,  who  art  thou  ? — one  of  Harmodius'  kindred  ? 
This  deed  is  truly  kind  and  popular. 

Cle.  How  art  thou  by  a  few  fair  speeches  gain'd 
To  favour  him ! 

S.  V.  Thou  too,  ere  now,  with  baits       890 

Much  smaller  far  than  these  hast  taken  him. 

Cle.  And  yet  if  any  man  appear  who  more 
Assists  the  people,  or  affects  thee  more 
Than  I  do,  may  I  lose  my  wager'd  head. 

S.  V.  How  lov'st  thou  him  whom  thou  see'st  dwell  in  barrels  p 

®  Alluding  to  the  celebrated  sea  fight  (A.D.  480.),  after  which  Xerxes  was 

compelled  to  retire  disgraced  and  defeated  from  Greece.    The  article  r^i/,  in  this 

line  Iva  /i^  rpiPyg  rrjv  iv  SaXa/iiivt,  may  agree  either  with  ^vyrjv,  or,  more  in 

the  manner  of  Aristophanes,  with  wyiiv  understood.    Compare  Pindar,  (Nem. 

ix.  62.)— 

v«  ra  TVitivTa  fiaxardv 

i^vfidv  cuaxvvOiJiuv. 
P  This  and  the  two  next  lines  allude  to  those  Athenians,  who  returning  from  tht 
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These  eight  years  past,  in  vultures*  nests,  and  turrets^ 

Not  pitying,  but  confining  him,  and  squeezing. 

And  the  peace  brought  by  Archeptolemus, 

Thou  hast  dispers'd,  kicking  th*  ambassadors 

Out  of  the  city,  who  invite  to  truce.  900 

Cle.  That  he,  forsooth,  may  rule  o*er  all  the  Greeks* 
For  in  the  oracles  it  is  expressed, 
That  in  Arcadia  for  five  oboli 
'Tis  fated  that  hereafter  he  should  judge, 
If  he  have  patience — but  with  all  my  power 
ril  lead  and  nurture  him,  since  I  have  found 
Whence  his  three  oboli  he  may  obtain, 
In  ways  or  fair  or  foul. 

S.  V.  Not  machinating. 

By  Jove,  how  o'er  Arcadia  he  may  rule '', 
But  rather  that  by  threats  and  contributions,  910 

Drain'd  from  the  cities,  the  dense  cloud  of  war 
May  from  the  people  hide  thy  knaveries. 
Who  in  their  need  and  greediness  of  pay 
Look  open  mouth*d  towards  thee — might  he  e'er. 
Returning  homeward  in  a  time  of  peace, 
Dwell  in  his  fields,  and  recreate  himself. 
Eating  new  com  and  olives  press'd,  he'll  find 
On  talking  o'er  the  matter,  how  much  good 
You  have  cut  oflT  from  him  by  your  fix'd  stipend '. 
Then  fierce  with  rage  he'll  come  to  thee  and  seek   920 
To  crush  thee  with  condemnatory  votes. 
Well  knowing  this,  thou  cheat'st  him  with  thy  dreams. 


fields  in  the  disastrous  years  of  the  war,  lodged  in  barrels,  like  Diogenes  (Iv  reus 
^nOoKvatc),  vultures'  holes,  and  turrets,  on  account  of  the  scanty  accommodation 
which  the  city  afforded.  (Thucyd.  ii.  52).  The  Attic  word  is  fiSaxvii.  By  At' 
eheptoUmus  Palmer  and  Brunck  understand  that  Lacedemonian  who  was  sent  to 
Athens  on  the  subject  of  making  peace  and  liberating  the  island  of  Sphactera 
from  its  state  of  blockade. 

4  Aristophanes  must  here  be  understood  as  denoting  the  whole  of  the  Pelopon" 
nesus,  or  the  land  in  possession  of  the  Athenians;  for  unce  Arcadia  was  situated 
in  the  middle  of  that  peninsula,  it  was  necessary  that  the  circumjacent  countries 
should  be  conquered  before  Athens  could  be  in  possession  of  Arcadia. 

'  Agoracritus  here  accuses  Cleon  of  depriving  the  poor  of  all  their  advantages^ 
while  he  appears  to  assist  them  with  the  military  stipend. 
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Cle.  Is't  not  a  shame  that  thou  speak'st  thus  of  me. 
And  s1ancler*st  to  the  Athenians  and  the  people. 
Him  who,  by  Ceres,  for  the  state  has  wrought 
By  far  more  good  deeds  than  Th^nistocles  ? 

S.  V.  O  citizens  of  Argos,  hear  him  speak ! 
Make  thyself  equal  to  Themistocles, 
Who  fiU'd  our  city,  having  found  it  empty ! 
And  added  the  Piraeus',  forming  thus  930 

A  common  bakeshop  for  the  dining  crowd, 
Taking  from  us  none  of  our  old  possessions ; 
But  giving  us  new  fishes — now  thou  seekest 
To  make  th*  Athenian  citizens  reside 
In  a  less  spacious  town,  by  raising  walls 
To  subdivide,  and  cheating  oracles, 
Thyself  comparing  to  Themistocles ; 
He  flies  the  land,  while  thou  on  fine  wheat  feedest^ 

Cle.  Is't  not  a  shame,  O  Demos,  that  I  hear 

Such  words  from  this  man,  'cause  I  love  you  so?     940 

Dem.  Cease  then,  and  rail  not  in  this  evil  fashion. 
Long  time  thou  hast  defrauded  me  in  secret. 

S.  V.  O  my  dear  people,  he  is  most  impure. 
And  has  committed  great  iniquities. 
Where'er  thou  gapest,  cutting  down  the  stalks, 
He  swallows  greedily  the  official  dues  ", 

*  Themistocles  fortified  the  harbour  of  Pirieus;  thus  adding  to  the  benefits  which 
be  had  already  conferred  upon  his  countrymen,  and  added  it  to  the  city,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  word  irpotrifia^i,  as  if  he  had  kneaded  them  together  in  one  mass; 
thus  giving  to  the  people  a  greater  abundance  of  fish,  perhaps  by  some  contrivance 
connected  with  the  addition  of  the  harbour  to  the  city.  This  is  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch in  his  life  of  Themistocles,  who  however  reads,  TrpotrkfiiKiv,  thus  losing  the 
metaphor  of  the  bake  shops, 

'  (fi  ^  AxiXXeia»v  airoii&TTti,  That  is,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  thou  ptr- 
takest  of  provision  at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytan^um ;  for  certain  kinds  of  com, 
particularly  large  and  fine,  were  named  from  Achilles,  as  is  testified  by  Athenaeut, 
Eustathtus,  who  cites  this  passage  to  confirm  his  interpretation,  and  Galen  hit  Hip- 
pocratic  Lexicon. 

*  The  expression  in  the  original  is  very  remarkable^- 

Toi)Q  KavXoi^g 

tUv  ivOwdv  iKKavXi^utP' 
The  metaphor  being  taken  from  the  herb  garden,  in  which  many  species  are  par- 
ticularly esteemed  for  the  stalk.    The  poet  objects  to  Cleon,  that  he  had  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,  and  employed  to  his  peculiar  use,  all  the  public  revenues. 
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And  with  both  hands  scoops  out  the  public  wealth. 

Cle.  Thou  shalt  not  glory  in  thy  fraud — for  I 

Will  prove  against  thee  thirty-thousand  thefts. 

S.  V.  Why  beatest  thou  the  sea  with  flouncing  oars,         950 
Most  wicked  towards  th*  Athenian  populace  ? 
And  I  will  shew,  by  Ceres,  or  not  live, 
That  thou  hast  taken  gifts  from  Mitylene' 
Of  more  than  forty  minae  in  amount. 

Cho.  O  thou  who  hast  appeared  to  all  mankind 
The  greatest  aid,  thee  I  felicitate 
For  thy  free  speech — if  thou  continue  thus, 
The  first  of  Grecians  thou  wilt  be,  and  o'er 
The  allies  shalt  domineer,  holding  the  trident, 
By  which  thou  may*st  amass  exceeding  wealth,        960 
Confounding  and  disturbing — nor  dismiss 
The  man,  since  he  has  given  thee  a  handle. 
For  thou  wilt  easily,  with  lungs  like  thine. 
Be  master  of  him. 

Cle.  To  this  point,  O  friends. 

Our  circumstances  have  not  come,  by  Neptune. 
For  such  a  deed  has  been  achieved  by  me. 
To  stop  the  mouth  of  all  my  enemies. 
While  any  of  the  Pylian  shields  remain^. 

S.  V.  Stop  at  the  shields — for  thou  hast  given  a  handle, 
Since  *twas  not  right  in  thee,  who  lov'st  the  people. 
That  with  their  loops  they  should  be  dedicated.      971 
But  this,  O  Demos,  is  a  stratagem, 
That  if  thou  wish  to  castigate  this  man. 


*  Alluding  to  the  atrocious  decree  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  by  which 
the  Athenians  ordered  all  the  Mitylenxans  to  be  put  to  deatli  by  their  soldiers. 
Paches  was  sent  to  execute  this  cruel  order,  which  however  was  revoked  the  next 
day,  and  the  counter  order  sent  by  a  galley,  which  sailed  with  all  possible  speed 
(see  Thucydides,  b.  iii.  cap.  35. 49.) 

1  Cleon  says  that  he  cannot  be  justly  condemned  while  any  of  the  shields  taken 
from  the  Pylian  captives  remain  dedicated  in  the  temples.  The  sausage- vender 
here  retorts  upon  him  that  he  had  given  a  handle  for  crimination  by  suspending 
those  shields  with  their  arm  loops,  as  if  ready  for  use,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  in  consecrating  arms. 
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Thou  may'st  not  have  the  power — ^for  thou  peroeivest 
How  much  the  youthful  tanners  crowd  around  him. 
And  honey-sellers  and  cheese-mongers  dwell 
Around,  conspiring  all  to  this  same  end. 
So  shouId*st  thou  rage  and  ostracise  in  looks. 
Having  withdrawn  our  shields  by  night,  they'd  run 
And  seize  the  entrance  of  our  granaries.  980 

D£M.  Ah  wretched  me !  have  they  then  buckler  rings  ? 
O  wretch  I  how  long  a  time  hast  thou  deceived  me, 
Cajoling  thus  the  people  with  thy  din. 

Cle.  O  friend,  trust  not  to  any  words,  nor  think 
Ever  to  find  a  better  friend  than  me. 
Who  here  alone  quell'd  the  conspirators; 
Neither  has  any  plot  in  the  city  hatched 
Escaped  me  once,  but  straight  I  gave  th'  alarm. 

S.  V.  Thou  actest  as  do  those  who  fish  for  eels : 

They  when  the  lake  is  free  from  storm  take  nothing; 

But  from  the  bottom,  if  they  stir  the  mud,  991 

Receive  their  prey — so  thou  receivest  thine 

If  thou  disturb  the  state.     But  this  one  thing 

Tell  me,  thou  who  hast  sold  so  many  skins 

Of  leather,  hast  thou  ever  given  to  him  (i,  e.  Demos) 

Whom    thou    pretend*st    to    love,    from    thine   own 

stock 
A  shred  of  leather  for  a  pair  of  shoes  ? 

Dem.  No,  by  Apollo. 

S.  V.  Then  thou  know'st  this  man. 

And  of  what  quality  he  is — but  I 
This  pair  of  shoes  have  brought  for  thee  to  wear.  1000 

Dem.  Of  all  I  know  I  judge  that  thou  deserv'st 

Most  at  the  people*s  hands,  from  head  to  foot ; 
And  art  the  best  affected  towards  the  state. 

Cle.  Is*t  not  a  shame  then  that  a  pair  of  shoes 

Should  have  such  power,  and  that  you  should  forget 
My  benefits  towards  you;  who  have  caus'd 
The  debauchees  to  cease,  expunging  Gryttus  ? 

S.  V.  Nay,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  thou  should'st  cause 
The  debauchees  to  cease,  so  loose  thyself? 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  put  them  down  1010 
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For  envy,  lest  they  ahould  turn  orators". 

Seeing  old  Demos  cloakless,  ne'er  hast  thou 

Youchsaf  d  a  short-sleev*d  tunic,  tho*  in  winter ; 

But  I  with  this  present  thee. 
Dem.  Such  a  thought 

Ne'er  did  Themistocles  excogitate, 

Tho*  the  Piraeus  wisely  he  devis'd 

To  fortify,  yet  this  appears  to  me 

No  greater  an  invention  than  the  tunic. 
Cle.  Alas  me  wretched !  with  what  apish  tricks 

Thou  circumvent'st  me ! 
S.  V.  No,  but  as  a  man  10^0 

Who  needs  depletion  after  having  drunk, 

I  use  your  manners  like  another's  slippers. 
Cle.  But  thou  in  flatteries  shalt  not  surpass  me, 

For  I  will  clothe  him  with  this  tunic — thou 

O  wretch,  bewail ! 
Dem.  Fie — wilt  not  to  the  dogs 

With  thy  foul  stench  of  hides  ? 
S.  V.  And  of  set  purpose 

He  wrapped  this  round,  that  he  might  suffocate  thee. 

Ere  now  he  has  laid  snares  for  thee — thou  knows't 

That  Silphium  stalk,  at  what  low  rate  it  sells  ? 
Dem.  Truly  I  know  it. 
S.  V.  'Twas  his  purpose  too  1030 

To  make  this  of  low  price,  that  ye  might  buy 

And  eat  it  then,  that  in  the  open  air 

The  windy  judges  might  destroy  each  other. 
Dem.  By  Neptune,  this  dirt-raker  said  the  same 

To  me,  as  well. 
S.  y.  And  did  not  this  discharge 

Suffuse  you  with  the  blush  of  modesty  ? 
Dem.  This  was,  by  Jove,  Pyrrander's  stratagem'. 

*  Our  poet,  by  ibis  answer  of  Agoracntus  to  the  boast  of  Cleon,  that  he  had 
ctused  the  debauchees  to  cease,  inveighs  severely  against  the  loose  and  abandoned 
morals  of  some  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  such  as  Gryttus  probably  was ;  in- 
sinuating likewise,  that  Cleon  acted  more  from  an  envious  dread  of  their  oratorical 
powers,  than  from  any  love  of  virtue  and  decorum. 

*  Schutz  affirms  that  under  this  name  Cleon  himself  is  to  be  understood.  Th« 
Scholiast  says  that  it  denotes  a  loose  citizen  and  sycophant  of  that  time. 
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Cle.  O  wretch,  with  what  buffooneries  thou  plagu*8t  me ! 

S.  V.  Yes,  for  the  goddess  has  commanded  me 

To  overmatch  thee  in  cajolery.  1040 

Cle.  But  thou  shalt  not  succeed,  for  I  announce 

That  I,  O  Demos,  when  thou*st  nought  to  do. 
Will  give  thee  a  dish  of  pottage  to  Kck  up. 

S.  V.  But  I  give  thee  a  Uttle  box  of  ointment. 
To  plaster  o'er  thy  wounded  skins  withal. 

Cle.  ril  pluck  out  thy  grey  hairs  and  make  thee  young. 

S.  y.  Here  take  this  hare's  stump  to  wipe  round  thine  eyes. 

Cle.  Then  wipe  and  rub  them  on  my  head,  O  Demos. 

S.  V.  On  mine,  on  mine. 

Cle.  ril  make  thee  to  provide 

A  public  galley  at  thy  private  cost :  1050 

And  thou  shalt  have,  in  the  old  ship's  repair 
No  end  to  thine  expenses — and  moreover 
I  will  contrive  for  thee  a  rotten  sail. 

Cho.  The  man  is  furious ;  cease  thy  boiling  rage, 
You  must  withdraw  the  fuel,  and  abate 
These  ebullitions. 

Cle.  Ample  retribution 

Weigh'd  down  by  taxes  thou  shalt  render  to  me ; 
For  I  will  hasten  that  among  the  rich 
Thou  may'st  be  number'd. 

S.  V.  I  will  make  no  threats. 

But  these  good  wishes  for  thee — ^that  a  pan  1060 

Hissing  with  fried  sleeve-fish  may  stand  beside  thee 

And  whilst  thou  art  about  to  make  thy  motion 

For  the  Milesians,  and  to  gain  a  talent 

If  thou  succeedest  in  the  affair,  and  hasting 

To  fill  thy  mouth  with  fish,  before  thou  comest 

Into  the  assembly,  ere  thou  canst  devour  them, 

A  man  may  come  between,  and  thou,  desirous 

To  seize  the  talent,  shalt  be  suffocated 

In  swallowing  them. 

Cho.  Well  said,  by  Jupiter, 

And  by  Apollo,  and  by  Ceres  too.  1070 

Dem.  To  me  he  also  clearly  seems  to  be 
A  virtuous  citizen,  such  as  of  old, 
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No  man  existed  of  the  farthing  tribe. 

But  thou,  O  Paphlagonian,  who  professest 

To  love  me,  givest  me  to  feed  on  garlic ; 

And  now  restore  the  ring^,  since  thou  no  more 

Shalt  be  my  guardian. 
Cle.  Take  it — but  know  this 

If  thou  wilt  not  permit  me  still  to  rule, 

Soon  shall  another  his  appearance  make 

More  knavish  than  myself. 
Dem.  It  cannot  be  1080 

That  this  ring  should  be  mine — at  least  it  bears 

A  difTerent  sign,  or  else  I  see  not  clearly. 
S.  y.  Let  me  know  then,  what  was  the  sign  ? 
Dem.  A  leaf, 

Cook'd  with  beef  fat. 
S.  V.  This  is  not  in  it. 

Dem.  Not 

The  leaf?  what  was  it  then  ? 
S.  V.  A  gaping  gull, 

Haranguing  on  a  rock. 
Dem.  Ah  !  wretched  me ! 

S.  V.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Dem.  Carry  it  far  hence, 

He  had  not  my  ring,  but  Cleonymus*, 

Yet  this  from  me  receive,  and  be  my  steward. 
Cle.  Not  yet,  O  master,  I  beseech — at  least  1090 

Ere  thou  hast  heard  some  of  my  oracles. 
S.  V.  And  mine  as  well. 
Cle.  But  if  you  are  persuaded 

By  this  man,  you  must  needs  be  rendered  blind ^. 

^  Among  the  ancients  a  ring  wai  the  lymbol  of  domestic  as  well  as  public  au- 
thority, and  to  withdraw  it  from  a  steward,  or  one  invested  with  this  mark  of  power, 
was  to  deprive  him  of  his  stewardship.  Hence  Demos,  depriving  Cleon  of  the  do- 
minion which  he  so  unrighteously  exercised,  calls  upon  him  to  resign  the  ring,  which 
at  long  as  it  remained  in  his  possession,  gave  him  the  title  of  a^paydo^iiKa^.  The 
itgn  upon  the  ring,  viz.  the  gaping  gull  haranguing  from  a  rock  (v.  1092.),  designates 
th«  voracious  Cleon,  addressing  the  people  from  a  stone  suggestum  or  pulpit  in  the 
Pnyx. 

c  The  word  here  used  by  Aristophanes  (/ioXy^v)  is  of  very  unusual  occurrence 
in  this  signification.    Hie  common  interpretation  of  it  being  a  peculator — 6  d/icX- 
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S.  V.  And  if  by  him,  you  will  be  stripp'd  quite  bare 

From  head  to  foot. 
Cle.  But  mine  declare  'tis  fated 

That  thou  rose-crown'd  shalt  the  whole  country  rule. 
S,  V.  And  mine  that  in  a  broider  d  azure  robe**, 

Bearing  a  chaplet  on  a  golden  car^ 

Smicythe  and  her  lord  thou  shalt  pursue*. 
Cle.  Go,  bring  the  oracles  that  he  may  hear  them.         1 100 
S.  V.  I  will — and  thou  bring  thine,  incontinent. 
Cle.  Behold— 

S.  V.  I  go,  by  Jove,  for  nothing  hinders.  [Exeunt. 

Cho.  The  sweetest  light  of  day  will  shine  upon 

The  present  race,  and  all  who  are  to  come, 

If  Cleon  perishes — tho'  I  have  heard 

Certain,  who  were  most  crabb'd  old  men,  declare 

Against  this  in  the  pleaders'  rendezvous'. 

Asserting  that  if  in  the  commonwealth 

He  were  not  to  become  a  leading  man, 

There  had  not  been  two  useful  instruments,  1 110 

A  pestle  and  a  ladle.     I  moreover 

yuv  TcL  Koivd.  The  Scholiast  defines  it  in  this  pa.ssage  fxoXybv  Avrl  rov  rvfXhp, 
and  refers  to  Herodotus,  who»  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  affirms  that 
it  was  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  Scythians  to  deprive  of  sight  all  their  slaves, 
on  account  of  the  mares'-roilk  which  is  their  customary  drink  (see  Homer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  simple  and  long-lived  Hipporoolgians,  in  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
Uiad.)  Dionysius,  in  his  Periegesis  (v.  309.),  gives  the  word  as  an  epithet  and 
not  a  proper  name, 

iv9a  MiXayxXatvoi  n  cat  avcpec  itrtrofioXyoL 

**  aXiovpylSa  tx(^V'  On  this  line  Casaubon  observes :  aXiovpyiQ  ett  tm  mari 
elaborata — iiXg  mare,  ipyov  opus.  Brunck  renders  the  word,  purpunum  tagtiM 
acupictum, 

*  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Smicythe  was  an  effeminate  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Kvpiov  is  put  for  Cyrus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  monarch,  who  favoured  the 
party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  supplied  them  with  money  in  their  warfare  with 
the  Athenians.  I  have  followed  Brunck,  who  renders  the  passage  peruquerit  Smi' 
cytham  et  dominum 

'  iv  Tip  StiynaTi  rdv  ^iKuiv.  That  is,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  in  the  Pircus, 
in  a  certain  part  of  which,  called  the  Aiiyfia  (a  place  like  the  eastern  bataan, 
[Donnegan]),  merchants  exhibited  specimens  of  different  wares,  and  law-suits  were 
decided.  It  was  a  place  of  great  resort  with  the  citizens.  This  sprightly  song  of 
the  chorus,  the  verses  of  which  consist  of  the  fourth  epitrite  and  a  diiamb, 

oiutv  apyaXtuiraTiatv' 
contains  a  severe  ridicule  upon  the  forensic  disposition  of  the  Athenians. 
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Admire  his  hoggish  indocility. 
For  all  the  boys  who  went  with  him  to  school, 
Say  that  he  only  could  adapt  his  lyre 
To  Doric  harmonies,  and  would  not  learn 
Another  strain,  and  then  in  angry  mood 
The  harper  bid  them  take  the  boy  away, 
**  He*s  one  who  cannot  learn  a  single  note 
Of  harmony,  except  in  Doric  mood^*' 


ACT  III.    SCENE  L 

Cleon,  Agoracritus,  Demos,  Chorus. 
[Cleon  re-entering  with  the  oracles. 'I 

Cle.  Behold,  look  here — and  yet  I  ve  not  got  all.  1 120 

S.  V.  Ah  me !  I  burst — *  and  yet  I've  not  got  all !' 

Dem.  What  are  these  ? 

Cle.  Oracles. 

Dem.  AU  ? 

Cle.  Do  you  wonder  ? 

By  Jupiter,  I've  still  a  chestful  left. 
S.  y.  And  I  an  upper  with  two  dwelling  rooms. 
Dem.  Come,  let  me  see,  whose  oracles  are  these  ? 
Cle.  Mine  are  of  Bacis. 
Dem.  Whose  are  thine  ? 

S.  V.  Of  Glanis, 

His  elder  brother. 
Dem.  Whom  do  they  concern  ? 

Cle.  Athens,  and  Pylos,  thee  and  me,  and  all  things. 
Dem.  And  thine,  what  treat  they  of? 
S.  V.  Athens,  and  lentils. 

Of  Lacedsemon,  and  fresh  mackerel ;  II 30 

Of  those  who  mete  corn  falsely  in  the  market ; 

Of  thee  and  me — let  this  man  bite  himself. 
Dem.  Come  now,  that  you  may  read  me  them — that  chiefly 

Which  most  regards  myself — how  I  am  pleas'd 

ff  f^v  firj  AktpodoKurrL  A  play  upon  the  word  SiapoioKtiaOai,  deootiog  the 
mercenary  character  of  Cleon,  who  was  at  once  a  pestle  and  a  ladle — *'  Tun  pour 
ecraier,  Tautre  pour  brouiUer  tout,"  as  the  French  translator  observes  in  his  note. 
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With  soaring  eagle-Iike  among  the  clouds. 

Cle.  Hear  therefore  now,  and  give  thy  mind  to  me  : 
"  Descendant  of  Erechtheus,  tell  the  terms 
In  which  Apollo  shouted  out  to  thee 
His  oracles  from  the  obscure  recess, 
Deliver'd  thro'  his  honourable  tripods.  1140 

He  ordered  thee  to  guard  the  sacred  dog 
With  teeth  as  sharp  as  saws,  who  gaping  for  thee 
Loudly,  and  shouting,  will  advance  thy  hire, 
For  many  daws  from  hatred  chatter  at  him.** 

Dem.  By  Ceres,  what  these  mean  I  cannot  guess; 
For  what  in  common  can  Erechtheus  have 
With  jackdaws  and  with  dogs  ? 

Cle.  I  am  the  dog, 

Barking  in  your  defence ;  now  Phoebus  hath 
Enjoin'd  thee  to  preserve  me  as  your  dog. 

S.  V.  This  is  not  utter'd  by  the  oracle,  1150 

But  the  dog  nibbles  at  their  prophecies, 
As  at  your  doors — for  one  thing  is  said  truly. 
Concerning  this  same  dog. 

Dem.  Now  tell  it ;  but 

I  first  will  take  a  stone,  lest  the  response 
Oracular,  touching  the  dog,  should  bite  me. 

S.  V.  "  Beware,  Athenian,  this  man-stealing  dog, 
This  Cerberus,  who  fawning  with  his  tail, 
And  watching  when  you  sup,  devours  your  food, 
Whene*er  by  chance  you  turn  aside  and  gape ; 
Then  creeping  stealthily  into  the  kitchen,  1160 

With  dog-like  greediness  licks  up  by  night 
The  dishes  and  your  island  revenues.** 

Dem.  By  Neptune,  thine  is  better  far,  O  Glanis. 

Cle.  O  friend,  give  ear,  and  after  that  decide. — 
'*  There  is  a  woman,  who  in  sacred  Athens, 
Will  bring  a  lion  forth — who,  for  the  people 
Shall  fight  with  many  gnats,  as  for  his  cubs ; 
Of  him  beware  thou,  and  erect  a  wall 
Of  wood  with  iron  towers.*' 

Dem.  Know'st  thou  what  mean 

'    These  words  ? 

VOL.  I.  z 
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S.  V.  Nay,  by  Apollo,  I  know  not.  1 170 

Cle.  The  god  commands  thee  to  preserve  me  safe. 

For  I  am  to  thee  in  the  lion's  stead. 
Dem.  And  how  without  my  knowledge  art  thou  so? 
S.  V*  One  thing  he  does  not  teach  thee  of  set  purpose, 

Touching  the  oracles — 'tis  only  this — 

What  means  this  iron  wall,  and  wood,  wherein 

Loxias  hath  order'd  thee  to  keep  him  safe. 
Dem.  Then  what  intends  the  god  to  say  ? 
S.  V.  This  man 

He  orders  thee  to  bind  on  wooden  frame, 

That  has  five  holes. 
Dem.  It  seems  to  me  that  now        11 80 

These  oracles  will  be  fulfilFd. 
Cle.  Ne'er  think  it ; 

For  envious  ravens  croak — but  love  the  hawk, 

Remembering  in  thy  mind  who  'twas  that  brought  thee 

The  captive  raven  brood  from  Laceda^mon  **. 
S.  V.  The  drunken  Paphlagonian  undertook 

This  dangerous  enterprise — foolish  Cecropian, 

Wherefore  esteem'st  thou  this  a  mighty  deed  ? 

Since  ev'n  a  woman  might  bear  any  load  \ 

Provided  that  the  man  imposing  would 

But  aid  her  to  sustain  it ; — yet  not  fight.  1 190 

Cle.  But  tell  me  this — what  Pylos  spoke  he  of? 

"  Before  the  other  Pylos  stands^ — " 

^  Aeuctdainoviiitv  Kopaxivovg,  The  Scholiast  says  in  his  note  on  this  passage, 
that  Aristophanes  here  calls  his  enemies  crows,  and  himself  a  kite ;  KopaxXvog,  he 
adds,  is  a  kind  of  fish.  It  is  however  most  prohable  that  we  should  understand, 
with  Bergler,  the  captives  taken  in  Sphacteria. 

*  This  and  the  following  line  allude,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  to  the  assistance 
which  Cleon  received  from  the  genius  of  Demosthenes  in  the  affair  of  Pylos.  The 
verses  themselves  are  said  to  be  from  a  poem  called  the  Trojan  women  judging  the 
cause  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  (compare  Ovid,  Met.  viii.  361.)  who  makes  the 
latter  say  to  the  former,  in  his  highly  poetical  narrative  of  the  contest, 

tibi  dextera  bello 

Utilis  ;  ingenium  est,  quod  eget  moderamine  nostri ; 
Tu  vires  sine  mente  geris ;  mihi  cura  futuri  est. 

^  The  remainder  of  this  oracular  hemistich,  as  given  by  the  Scholiast,  is,  UvXjoc 
ft  ftiv  ioTi  Kai  oXXi}.  There  were  three  cities  of  the  name  of  Pylos,  situated  in 
difierant  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus. 


1170—1210.]  THE  KNIGHTS.  9S9 

Dem.  What  means  th\B, 

Before  the  other  Pylos  ? 
S.  V.  This  be  says— 

That  from  the  baths  he'll  take  away  the  tubs. 
Dem.  Then  shall  I  go  to  day  without  a  washing. 
S.  V.  For  he  hath  snatch'd  away  our  bathing  tubs. 

Now  here  ensues  a  naval  oracle^ 

To  which  'tis  right  thou  should'st  give  all  thy  mind. 
Dem.  I  do — but  read  it,  that  I  may  find  out 

How  to  my  sailors  shall  their  pay  be  given  *.  1200 

S.  V.  **  O  son  of  iEgeus,  the  fox-dog  beware, 

Lest  by  his  secret  fawning  he  deceive  you ; 

Swift-footed,  and  much  skilled  in  crafty  gains.'* 

Know'st  thou  what's  meant  by  this  ? 
Dem.  Philostratus" 

Is  the  amalgam  of  the  dog  and  fox. 
S.  V.  He  means  not  so ;  but  whatsoe'er  swift  ships 

This  man  demands  to  bring  the  money  home, 

Apollo  orders  that  you  give  them  not. 
Dem.  But  how  is  this  dog-fox  a  galley?  | 

S.V.  How? 

Because  a  galley  and  a  dog  are  swift.  1210 

Dem.  But  wherefore  to  the  fox  i^  the  dog  added  ? 
S.  V.  To  foxes  he  assimilates  the  troops, 

Because  they  eat  grapes  in  the  fields. 
Dem.  Be't  so ; 

But  whence  is  drawn  these  foxes'  salary  ? 
S.  y.  This  I  will  also  in  three  days  procure. 

But  list  moreover  to  this  oracle, 

Dehver'd  to  thee  by  Latona's  son — 

"  Be^rare  Cyllene,  lest  it  sEould  beguile  you." 
Dem.  And  what  Cyllene'? 

*  Aristophanes  kere  glances  at  the  administrators  of  the  commonwealtfa,  for  with- 
holding their  pay  from  the  sailors. 

■"  The  name  of  a  loose  and  finical  fellow  of  that  time. 

"  Aristophanes  feigns  an  oracle  to  have  been  delivered  of  thi*  Arca^iiiB  tpufm, 
that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  a  paranomasia  or  pun  upon  the  name,  whicb  ii^ 
lound  resembles  the  adjective  cvXXy,  i.  e.  KoiXy  xfipl,  a  hand  hollowed  for  the  rtr 
ception  of  bribes.  In  all  these  pretended  oracles  of  Bacis  and  his  elder  brother 
Glanis,  our  poet  doubtless  had  an  eye  to  the  Cielphic  vaticiaatipns,  deliT«ifi4  ^ 
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840  THE  KNIGHTS.  [Act  hi.  Sd  V. 

8.  V.  Thus  he  rightly  calls 

His  band,  who  says,  "  cast  in  the  hollow  palm.'*     1220 
Cle.  Not  so — for  Phoebus  by  Cyllene  meant 

To  designate  the  band  of  Diopeithes, 

But  I've  a  winged  oracle  of  thee — 

That  eagle-like  thou  shalt  rule  all  the  earth. 
S.  V.  [to  Dem.]  And  I  have  one  which  says  thou  shalt  give 
laws 

To  all  the  land,  as  well  as  the  Red  sea, 

And  to  Ecbatana,  and  shalt  lick  up 

All  the  higb-season*d  meats. 
Cle.  But  I  ve  a  vision  seen — the  goddess*  self 

Appear  d  to  me,  and  on  the  people  pour*d  1230 

Her  vessel  full  of  opulence  and  health. 
S.  V.  I  too,  by  Jove,  have  had  my  dream — to  me 

The  goddess  seem*d  to  issue  from  the  city, 

And  near  her  there  appeared  to  sit  an  owl ; 

Then  on  thy  head  [to  Dem.]  she  from  a  vase  pour*d 
forth 

Ambrosia,  and  on  his  [Cleon's]  some  garlic  pickle. 
Dem.  Ah,  ah,  than  Glanis  none  was  wiser  sure. 

And  now  I  trust  myself  to  thee  [to  S.  V.],  to  guide 

My  aged  years,  and  tutor  me  again. 
Cle.  Not  yet,  I  pray  thee — but  await,  for  I  1240 

Will  give  thee  corn  and  daily  sustenance. 
Dem.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  corn — so  oft 

By  thee  and  by  Theophanes  deceived. 
Cle.  But  I  will  give  thee  ready  kneaded  meal. 
S.  V.  And  I  the  little  puddings  ready  bak'd, 

With  roasted  fish — now  eat,  for  nothing  hinders. 
Dem.  Now  finish  what  you  have  on  hand  ;  since  I, 

Whichever  of  you  most  shall  do  me  good. 

To  him  will  give  the  empire  of  the  Pnyx  ; 
Cle.  I  will  run  in  the  first. 

diAMt  timed  concerning  the  cities,  kingt,  or  heroes  of  Greece.  Compare  espe- 
ciafiy  that  contained  in  v.  1165,  sqq.  (There  is  a  woman,  who  in  saerfd  Athens,)  with 
the  prediction  delivered  concerning  Cypselus,  the  future  king  of  Athens ;  (see  He- 
Yodotus,  Terpsichore,  92.)  ;  and  in  that  delivered  to  Acrisius  (Eurip.  Danae,  15.) 
Ptneus  is  called  a  lion.  (Bei^glor.) 


1220^1270.]  THE  KNIGHTS.  84t 

S.  V.  Not  60,  but  L  [Exeunt  Cle.  ^  Ago. 

Cho.  O  Demos,  thou  a  fine  dominion  hast,  1251 

Since  all  men  tremble  at  thee  as  a  tyrant* 
But  thou  art  quickly  led  by  flatteries, 
Rejoicing  to  be  duped — still  open-mouth*d 
Hearing  the  present  speaker — and  at  once 
Resigning  all  thy  readiness  of  mind. 

Dem.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  your  brains,  when  you 
Imagine  me  unwise — in  this  respect 
I  gladly  play  the  fool — for  every  day 
I  joy  to  tipple,  and  desire  to  nourish  1260 

A  robber  for  my  steward ;  but  when  he  is 
Full  gorg  d  I  take  him  up,  and  castigate. 

Cho.  And  thus  thou  wilt  be  prosperous,  if  there  be 
That  mighty  prudence  in  thy  disposition 
Which  thou  professest,  in  this  circumstance. 
If  of  set  purpose  thou  support  these  men^ 
Like  public  sacrifices  in  the  Pnyx, 
And  then,  when  thou  by  chance  hast  no  provision^ 
Killest  a  fat  one  as  a  supper  victim  ^ 

Dem.  Behold  me,  if  I  wisely  circumvent  them  - 1270 

Who  think  themselves  so  wise  as  to  deceive  me. 
But  I  watch  every  one  of  them,  nor  seem 
To  view  their  depredations — afterwards 
I  make  them  vomit  up  what  they  have  stolen. 
Sending  my  funnel  down  into  their  throats  p. 


us 


irtp  ^tiiAUfaiovc  Tpiffttig. 

The  Scholiast,  oo  this  passage,  says  that  ficvs  or  ravpovQ  is  understood  here  to 
agree  with  the  adjective,  and  adds  that  those  purgations  (fapiuueov^)  are  called 
public,  which  cleanse  the  cities  by  their  death ;  for  the  Athenians  were  accostomed 
to  nourish  very  ignoble  and  useless  persons  as  expiatory  victims  in  the  time  of 
plague,  or  any  other  public  calamity,  whence  they  were  called  KaOdpfiara'  and  in 
the  Frogs  (732.),  oifdi  ^apfiaKoTaiv  itgy  pq.iiiOi  kxpil<fOT  av. 

9  Ktinbv  KarafxriXiliv,    The  metaphor  here  is  taken  from  the  Athenian  custom 
of  casting  the  judicial  lots  into  the  urn  through  a  vessel  shaped  like  an  inverted 
pyramid  (Ktifibv,  which  Cratinus  calls  <rxoivivov  irjOfibv)  by  which  condemna- 
tory process  delinquents  were  obliged  to  disgorge,  as  from  the  action  of  the  prpbe« 
va  portion  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 


3*8  THE  knights:         [Act.  iv.  Sc.  i. 

ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Cleon,  Demos,  Agoracritus,  Chorus. 

Cle.  [to  Ago.]  Go  to  the  dead  *^. 

S.  V.  Nay,  go  thyself,  O  wretch. 

Cle.  O  Demos,  a  long  time  have  I  sat  here. 

With  willing  zeal  prepared  to  do  you  good. 
S.  V.  And  I  ten  times,  twelve  times  as  long  ago, 

A  thousand  times  as  long,  long  since,  long  since.  1280 
Dem.  And  I  detest  you,  who  have  made  me  wait 

Ten  thousand  times  as  long,  as  long,  as  long. 
S.  y.  Know*st  thou  then  what  thou  art  about  to  do? 
Dem.  If  not,  thou  shalt  declare  it. 
S.  V.  From  the  goal 

Send  me  and  him  to  start  together  fair, 

That  we  may  do  thee  good. 
Dem.  This  must  be  done — 

Away! 
S.  V.  Behold ! 

Dem.  Run  then. 

Cle.  I  suffer  not 

Him  to  supplant  me. 
Dem.  I  shall  be,  by  Jove, 

This  day  or  greatly  blessed  by  my  lovers, 

Or  I  am  over  nice. 
Cle.  Perceivest  thou  ?  1290 

I  bring  thee  out  a  seat,  the  first. 
S.  V.  But  not 

A"  table — there  I  have  the  start  of  thee. 
Cle.  Behold  I  bring  to  thee  this  little  cake^ 

Kneaded  of  flour  from  Pylos. 
S,  V.  And  I  bread, 

Scoop'd  with  the  goddess'  elephantine  hand  ^ 
Dem.  O  sacred  queen ; — how  great  a  finger  hadst  thou ! 

4  £iray'  Iq  fiaxapiav.  The  Greelu  were  accustomed  to  call  the  dead  fidxapaQ 
ox  futKapirac — thence  by  an  euphemism  fAOKapia  u  taken  to  denote  the  state  (or 
region)  of  the  defunct. 

'  Alluding  to  the  ivory  statue  of  Minerva,  sculptured  by  Phidias. 
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Cle»  I  bring  pease-porridge  fair,  and  of  good  colour, 

Pallas,  our  Pylian  champion,  ladled  it '. 
S.  V.  Demos,  the  goddess  clearly  oversees  you, 

And  gives  you  now  a  pitcher  full  of  broth.  1300 

Dem.  For  think'st  thou  that  this  city  still  could  be 

Inhabited,  unless  she  manifestly 

Extended  o'er  us  her  provision  pot  ? 
Cle.  The  army's  dread  gave  thee  this  fishy  morsel. 
S.  V.  The  goddess,  from  her  mighty  father  born, 

Gives  thee  this  flesh,  well  soak'd  in  juice,  some  portion 

Of  ox-tripes  and  a  section  of  the  stomach. 
Dem.  She  acted  wisely,  mindful  of  the  peplos. 
Cle.  The  gorgon-crested  maid  has  order'd  you 

To  eat  of  this  long  cake,  that  we  may  urge  1310 

Our  vessels  bravely  on. 
S.  V.  Now  take  this  also. 

Dem.  And  to  what  purpose  shall  I  use  these  entrails  ? 
S.  V.  The  goddess  sent  them  to  thee  of  set  purpose, 

That  thou  might'st  plank  the  galleys*  inward  ribs. 

For  clearly  she  surveys  your  naval  strength ; 

Come,  take  and  drink  this  mixture  three  and  two  *, 
Dem.  How  sweet,  O  Jove,  how  well  it  bears  the  water ! 
S.  V,  For  the  Tritonian  maid  hath  thirded  it. 
Cle.  Now  take  from  me  a  fragment  of  rich  cake. 
S.  V.  From  me  this  whole  and  undivided  cake.  1320 

Cle.  Thou  hast  not  whence  to  give  a  hare — but  I  have. 
S.  V.  Ah  me,  whence  shall  I  find  a  leveret? 

O  mind,  discover  now  some  thievish  trick. 
Cle.  Perceiv'st  thou  this,  wretch  ? 


*  Spanheim  imagines  that  the  epithet  here  used  (17  UvXaifrnxog)  refen  to  her 
suroamet  JI  vXaia  or  HvXaWiQ,  because  her  statues  were  set  up  within  the  city 
gates;  but  1  think  with  the  Scholiast,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  victorious  siege  of 
Pylos,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  this  comedy,  ri  ^oP«ri(rTpdTri  (v.  1173.),  is  a 
general  term  for  the  goddeis  who  routs  armies.  17  ^ofiovaa  rbv  <rrpar6v  (Schol.) 
and  d^ptfioirarpTit  is  the  Homeric  epithet  of  Minerva»as  born  of  JoTe,  the  supreme 
of  the  gods,  (see  II.  E'.  747;  Od.  A'.  101.),  as  rj  Topyo\6<f>a  (v.  1177.)  denotes 
the  goddess  with  the  gorgon's  head  upon  the  crest  of  her  helmet;  and  ij  Tpiroyt- 
vi)c  (v.  1185.),  the  goddess  bom  near  the  Libyan  lakeTritonis — whence  the  coined 
verb  IvtrpiTutvuTiv  (v.  1185). 

t  That  is,  a  mixture  containing  three  parts  of  water  and  two  of  wint. 
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S.  V.  It  concerns  me  little. 

For  they  towards  me  are  proceeding. 
CLE.  Who  ? 

S.  V.  Ambassadors,  with  purses  full  of  silver. 
Cle.  Where,  where  ? 

[Stealing  away  tfte  hare  and  giving  it  to  Demos. 
S.  V.  What's  that  to  thee  ?  wilt  thou  not  suflfer 

The  strangers  here? — see'st  thou,  my  little  Dertos, 

The  leveret  which  I  bring  thee  ? 
Cle.  Wretched  me, 

Unjustly  hast  thou  snatched  away  my  gifts.  1330 

S.  V.  By  Neptune,  yes,  as  thou  didst  those  from  Pylos. 
Dem.  Tell,  I  entreat  thee,  how  hast  thou  contrived 

Thus  to  supplant  him  ? 
S.  V.  *Twas  a  stratagem 

Forg'd  by  the  goddess,  but  the  theft  was  mine. 
Cle.  I  gain*d  the  hare  by  peril. 
S.  V.  But  I  cook'd  it. 

Dem.  [to  Cle.]  Go — for  I  own  no  favour  but  to  him 

Who  serves  it  up  to  me. 
Cle.  Ill-fated  me ! 

I  shall  be  overcome  in  impudence. 
S.  V.  Why,  Demos,  can  you  not  distinguish  which 

Of  us  is  kinder  towards  you  and  your  stomach?    1340 
Dem.  And  using  what  criterion  should  I  seem 

To  the  spectators  a  wise  judge  between  you? 
S.  V.  I'll  tell  thee — go,  seize  on  my  chest  in  silence. 

And  search  what's  m  it — next  the  Paphlagonian's — 

Then  without  fail  you  rightly  will  decide, 
Dem.  Come,  let  me  view  the  contents. 
S.  V.  See  you  not 

That  it  is  empty,  O  my  sire  ?  for  all 

I  have  presented  to  thee. 
Dem.  Of  a  truth 

This  chest  takes  good  care  of  the  public  wealth. 
S.  V.  Go  likewise  to  the  Paphlagonian's  then.  13fi0 

See'st  this  ? 
Dem.  Oh  me — how  full  of  good  things  is  it ! 

What  mighty  mass  of  cake  has  he  put  in ! 


1330—1380.]  THE  KNIGHTS.  8*S 

Cutting  this  slice  off  as  a  gift  to  me. 
S.  V.  This  too  he  has  been  U8*d  of  old  to  do. 

Giving  to  thee  a  small  part  of  his  gains. 

Laying  aside  the  greater  for  himself. 
Dem.  O  wretch,  hast  thou  deceiv*d  me  in  these  thefts  ? 

Whilst  I  with  crowns  and  gifts  encircled  thee  ? 
Cle.  But  for  the  state's  advantage  I  purloined. 
Dem.  Put  down  the  chaplet — quick — that  I  may  crown  136C 

This  man  with  it. 
S.  V.  Put  it  down  quickly,  slave. 

Cle.  Not  so — since  I've  a  Pythian  oracle 

Which  says  by  whom  alone  I  must  be  conquer*d. 
S.  V.  Then  it  declares  my  name,  and  that  right  clearly. 
Cle.  And  yet  I  wish  to  prove  by  some  true  judgment. 

If  thou'rt  concerned  in  the  god's  oracles.   , 

And  this  is  the  first  question  I  will  ask  thee — 

What  school  hast  thou  frequented  in  thy  youth  ? 
S.  V.  In  the  hog  pits  by  raps  was  I  instructed. 
Cle.  What  say'st  ?  how  strikes  this  oracle  my  mind !     1S70 

Be't  so — and  in  the  wrestling  school,  what  art 

Was  taught  thee  ? 
S.  V.  Theft,  and  perjury,  and  boldness 

To  face  the  witnesses. 
Cle.  "  O  Lycian  god  ", 

Phoebus  Apollo,  how  wilt  thou  affect  me  ?" 

And  when  become  a  man  what  was  thy  craft  ? 
S.  V.  I  dealt  in  sausages. 
Cle.  And  what  beside  ? 

S.  V.  Debauchery. 
Cle.  ni-fated  me ! — I  am 

No  longer  any  thing — yet  there  remains 

A  slender  hope  on  which  we  are  supported. 

But  thus  much  tell  me — didst  thou  truly  sell         1380 

Thy  puddings  in  the  mart,  or  at  the  gates  ? 
S.  V.  'Twas  at  the  gates,  where  pickle's  to  be  bought^ 
Cle.  Ah  me ! — the  oracle  divine's  accomplish'd. 

Roll  homewards  this  ill-fated  wretch.     Dear  crown ! 

■ 

"  A  fine  from  the  Telephus  of  EunpkiM.  (Scholiast). 
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Farewell — I  leave  thee  with  unwillingness. 

Henceforth  another  shall  possess  and  wear  thee — 

No  greater  thief  than  I,  but  more  successful.  [Exeunt. 
S.  y.  Hellenian  Jupiter,  the  palm  is  thine. 
Cho.  All  hail,  great  conqtieror !  and  remember  that 

It  is  through  me  thou  art  become  a  hero.  1390 

And  I  prefei^  to  thee  one  short  request, 
I  To  be  like  Phanos,  thy  judicial  scribe. 

O.M.  What's  thy  name,  tell  me? 
S.  V.  Agoracritus ; 

For  I  was  nurtured  in  forensic  strifes. 
Dem.  Tfien  I  to  Agoracritus  commit 

Myself,  and  give  this  Paphlagonian  to  him. 
Aoo.  And  I  will  take  good  care  of  thee,  O  Demos, 

So  that  thou  shalt  confess  thou  ne  er  hast  seen 

A  man  more  friendly-minded  th^n  myself 

Towards  the  state  of  gaping  citizens.  1400 

S.-C,  What  theme  more  honourable  can  be  found  * 

1.  For  a  commencing  or  concluding  strain, 
Than  to  recite  his  praise  who  o'er  the  field 
Drives  his  swift  mares  ? — not  with  a  willing  heart 
To  grieve  Lysis tratus,  or  that  poor  wretch, 
Thumantis,  wandering  with  his  houseless  head. 
For  he,  O  dear  Apollo,  pines  in  want, 
Bedew'd  with  warm  tears,  and  in  suppliant  guise. 
Touching  thy  Pythian  quiver,  begs  relief 

To  ease  his  state  of  wretched  poverty.  1410 

S.-C.  'Tis  no  malicious  part  to  blame  the  wicked  ^, 

2.  But  'tis  an  honour  to  the  good,  whoe'er 
Reasons  the  matter  rightly.     If  this  man  then. 
Whose  fame  must  needs  be  evil,  were  himself 

*  This,  and  the  three  following  verses  are,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  parodied 
from  Pindar  (ex  Prosodiis  ap.  Heyn.  ii.  54.)  Lysistratus,  mentioned  immediately 
after,  was  some  poor  wretch  of  that  time,  spoken  of  also  in  the  Acharnians  (820.) 
and  Thumantis  a  lean  soothsayer.  The  Scholiast  on  the  Birds  (v.  1406)  quotes 
two  lines  from  the  KkpKoirts  of  Uermippus,  in  which  oxen  are  mentioned  leaner 
than  Thumantis, 

7  To  this  verse  the  following  metrical  direction  is  commonly  prefixed — lrif>ptifia 
iKorixfifv  «<n'*  Tpoxcii^^*'  KaTaXtjKrucoi.  It  ends  with  the  line  1429,  after  which 
the  first  Min\-cbpnis  Mt umes  the  strain. 
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Illustrious,  I  had  nam'd  no  Qther  friend. 

Now,  Arignotus  is  unknown  to  none, 

Who  knows  what  white  is,  or  the  orthian  strain. 

He  has  a  brother  nam*d  Ariphades, 

A  wicked  wretch,  and  not  allied  in  manners. 

But  altogether  bad  designedly,  14^ 

Not  only  base — for  that  I  had  not  marked — 

But  something  else  he  hath  excogitated. 

Composing  airs  in  Polymnestes*  strain, 
And  a  companion  of  CEonichus. 
Who  such  a  man  does  not  outright  detest, 
From  the  same  cup  with  me  shall  never  drink. 
S.-C.Full  oft  with  nightly  cares  I'm  occupied  1430 

1.  In  anxious  search  to  find  whence  can  arise 
Cleonymus'  extreme  voracity ; 

For  he,  they  say,  when  he  has  once  devoured 
The  substance  of  rich  men,  can  ne'er  depart 
From  the  bread-bin,  while  they  by  turns  entreat — 
**  O  king,  we  supplicate  thee  by  thy  knees. 
Deign  to  depart  from  us  and  spare  our  table.'* 
S.-C.'Tis  said  the  galleys  once  conferred  together, 

2.  And  one  of  them  thus  spoke  (she  was  the  elder) — 

"  Hear  ye  not  virgins,  what's  done  in  the  city  ?      1440 

They  say  that  our  annoying  townsman  here, 

Hyperbolus,  vapid  as  wine  that's  sour. 

Demands  a  hundred  of  us  as  a  fleet 

To  aid  him  in  his  Chalcedonian  war." 

This  seem'd  to  them  intolerably  hard, 

And  one  who  had  not  come  near  man  thus  spoke — 

'*  Thou  ne'er  shalt  rule  me — Hercules  forbid — 

But  if  it  be  my  fate,  by  worms  consum'd. 

Here  will  I  suffer  the  decays  of  age ; 

Nor  may  Nauphantes,  Nason's  child",  O  gods,      1450 

*  Aristophanes  here,  by  a  bold  prosopopoeia,  feigos  the  name  of  a  ship,  as  if  it 
were  a  human  being,  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  derived  from  the  word  vtwc- 
In  verses  1308  and  1309, 1  have  followed  Brunck's  ingenious  emendation,  lo  highly 
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While  I  of  turpentine  and  planks  am  fonn'd ; 

But  if  the  notion  pleases  the  Athenians, 

I  think  that  we  should  sail  to  the  Thes^um, 

Or  temple  of  the  awful  goddesses, 

And  sit  in  patient  supplication  there. 

For  he  shall  not  have  the  dominion  o'er  us, 

To  turn  the  state  to  mockery — ^but  he  may 

Sail  to  his  own  destruction  if  he  will, 

And  launch  those  skiffs  in  which  he  sold  the  candles.*' 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ago.  Keep  from  ill-omen'd  words,  and  close  the  mouth,  1460 

Abstain  from  evidence,  and  shut  the  courts 

In  which  this  city  finds  so  much  delight ; 

And  let  the  theatre  resound  with  paeans 

For  new  successes  in  Apollo's  praise. 
Cho.  O  light  to  sacred  Athens,  and  the  aid 

Of  all  her  islands,  with  what  good  report 

Comest  thou  hither,  that  with  odorous  fumes 

We  should  regale  our  streets  ? 
Ago.  I  have  recook'd 

Demos,  and  made  him  fair  instead  of  roguish. 
Cho.  Where  is  he  now,  O  thou  discoverer  1470 

Of  admirable  thoughts  ? 
Ago.  He  dwells  in  Athens, 

That  ancient  city,  crown'd  with  violets, 
Cho.  How  can  we  know  him  ?  What's  his  dress,  and  mien  ? 
Ago.  Such  as  of  old,  when  with  Miltiades 

And  Aristides  he  was  wont  to  feed. 

But  you  shall  see  him — for  already  sound 

The  doors  of  his  expanding  vestibule. 

approTed  by  Poreon,  ^oKii  irXioxxra/Q,  instead  of  the  common  ^okw  nXkova  av.  In 
these  lines  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  is  alladed  to,  who  when  afiSBCted  by  any  wrong, 
and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  entered  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  seized  the 
altar  a^  aupplianto.    Here  the  Chorus  propose  to  sail  for  asylum  either  to  the  tern- 

.  plff  of  Tbeaem  or  that  of  the  Furies,  whom  the  Athenians  worshipped  with  especial 

•  veneration.  (See  Soph.  (£d.  Col.  90.  450,  etc.  Casaubon). 
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Then  shout,  feHcitating  ancient  Athens, 
Appearing  as  of  old — that  wondrous  city. 
Chanted  in  many  a  hymn,  inhabited  1480 

By  this  illustrious  people. 

Cho.  O  fair  Athens*, 

Much  to  be  envied  city,  violet-crown'd, 
Show  us  the  king  of  Hellas  and  this  land. 

Ago.  Behold  him  here,  bearing  his  grasshopper ^ 
And  glittering  with  his  antiquated  mien; 
Not  smelling  of  sea-shells,  but  peace  and  myrrh. 

Cho.  Hail,  thou  of  Greeks  supreme,  we  joy  with  thee. 
For  worthy  of  the  city  is  thy  fate. 
And  of  the  trophy  gained  at  Marathon. 

Dem.  O  Agoracritus,  dearest  of  men,  1400 

Come  hither — how  much  good  hast  thou  to  me 
Done  by  thy  renovating  cookery ! 

Ago.  I  ? 

O  wretch,  thou  know'st  not  what  thou  wert  before, 
Nor  how  thou  far'dst — else  thought*st  thou  me  a  god. 

Dem.  How  far'd  I  formerly  ? — say,  and  what  was  I  ? 

Ago.  First  then,  if  any  in  th*  assembly  said, 
"  O  Demos,  I  am  thine  adoring  lover. 
Who  only  hold  thee  in  my  care  and  counsel,** 
When  any  one  ud*d  this  preluding  strain, 
Bird-like  thou  flutter*d*st  with  exalted  horn.  1500 

Dem.  I  ? 

Ago.         Then  he  left,  thus  having  cheated  thee. 

Dem.  What  say*st  thou?  was  I  treated  thus  unwitting? 

Ago.  Yes,  for,  by  Jove,  your  ears  were  open'd  wide, 
Like  an  umbrella,  and  again  contracted. 

Dem.  Was  I  by  age  brought  to  this  state  of  folly  ? 

Ago.  Yes,  when  two  orators  would  fain  persuade  you ; 

*■  These  poetical  lines  of  the  Chorus  are,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  parodiad 

from  Pindar,  whose  words  are  given  by  the  Greek  commentator  on  the  Clouds 

(t.  299.)— 

Xiirapai  xai  doi^cfioc,  *'£XX<i^O£  ipiuffia, 

KKiivai  *A9avai» 

^  This  line  of  Agoracritus  alludes  to  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Athenians  to 
bind  their  hair  with  golden  grasshoppers,  in  order  to  denote  that  they  wert  an  indi- 
genous {airrSxBovto),  and  not  an  adventitious  people. 
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One  to  build  ships,  the  other  to  engage 

With  mercenary  troops;  the  pay-adviser 

Had  far  outstripped  the  man  who  spoke  of  galleys. 

Why  stoopest  thou?  wilt  thou  not  here  remain?    1510 

Dem.  I  am  ashamed  of  old  delinquencies. 

Ago.  But  you  are  not  the  cause — so  be  not  troubled, 
They  have  in  this  deceived  you — now  then  speak. 
Should  any  rascal  of  a  pleader  say — 
"  There  shall  be  no  provision  for  ypu  judges, 
Unless  this  cause  is  by  your  sentence  lost ;" 
Tell  me,  how  would  you  deal  with  such  a  patron  ? 

Dem.  I'll  seize  and  throw  him  into  the  barathron. 
And  at  his  throat  suspend  Hyperbolus. 

Ago.  Justly  and  prudently  thou  speakest  this,  1520 

But  let  me  know  how  would*st  thou  rule  the  state  ? 

Dem.  First  to  the  men  who  steer  the  ships  of  war, 
When  moor'd  in  port,  I  will  give  ample  pay. 

Ago.  Thou   would'st  delight    a    numerous   smooth-skinn'd 
people. 

Dem.  Then  should  no  citizen  whose  name  was  placed 
Once  in  the  catalogue  be  thence  transferred. 
And  in  another  by  design  enrolFd  ; 
But  all  be  registered  as  at  the  first. 

Ago.  This  bites  the  buckler  of  Cleonymus  ^. 

Dem.  No  beardless  youth  shall  in  the  forum  speak.         1530 

Ago.  Then  where  shall  Clisthenes  harangue,  and  Strato? 

Dem.  Those  youths,  I  mean,  who  haunt  perfumers*  shops, 
And  babble  in  this  strain,  while  sitting  here — 
"  Phaeax  was  wise,  and  shunn*d  death  craftily  **." 
Able  to  put  together,  and  to  finish, 
Framers  of  sentences,  clear,  apt  to  strike, 
Then  excellently  to  allay  the  tumult. 

Ago.  Are  you  then  the  cat's-paw  to  these  vile  praters  ? 

«  The  sense  of  this  line,  and  the  somewhat  obscure  speech  of  Demos  to  which  it 
is  the  conclusion,  appears  to  be,  that  if  there  be  no  place  for  favour  in  the  album  or 
military  catalogue,  the  coward  Cleonymus,  who  cast  away  his  shield  in  battle  (see 
the  Clouds,  v.  352.),  will  be  ranked  among  the  dishonoured. 

*  This  Athenian  orator  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Alcibiades ;  the 
Scholiast  calls  him  diivbv  priropa,  and  says  that  he  escaped  the  death  to  which  he 
had  been  condemned  for  some  theft,  or  act  of  flagrant  atrocity. 
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D£M.  Not  I,  by  Jove, — but  I'll  compel  them  all 

To  leave  decrees  alone,  and  follow  hunting.  1540 

Ago.  And  in  conclusion  take  this  folding-stool, 

With  this  well-furnished  boy  to  bring  it  thee  ; 

Him  thou  may*st  make  a  stool,  if  it  so  please  thee. 
Dem.  How  blest  am  I,  thus  settled  as  at  first ! 
Ago.  And  thou  shalt  say,  when  I  deliver  thee 

The  truce  for  thirty  years,  **  O  armistice. 

Come  hither  quickly." 

[Enter  Two  Females. 
Dem.  O,  thrice-honour'd  Jove, 

How  fair  they  are! — Is't  lawful,  by  the  gods, 

To  enter  into  commerce  with  the  truce 

Of  thirty  years  ? — In  truth  how  took*st  thou  them  ? 
Ago.  Had  not  the  Paphlagonian  kept  them  hid  1551 

Within,  lest  thou  should*st  seize  them  ?  therefore  I 

Deliver  them  to  thee  to  bear  away 

Into  the  country. 
Dem.  And  what  evil  turn 

Wilt  show  the  tanner  who  has  acted  thus  ? 
Ago.  No  heavy  punishment — but  he  shall  have 

To  exercise  my  calling — at  the  gates 

He  all  alone  shall  sell  his  sausages, 

Minghng  the  dogs'  and  asses'  flesh  together ; 

When  drunk  he  shall  revile  the  courtezans,  1560 

And  quench  his  thirst  by  water  from  the  baths. 
Dem.  Thou  hast  devis'd  a  task  of  which  he's  worthy, 

That  he  with  harlots  should  contend  in  scolding, 

And  bagnio-keepers — therefore  I  invite  you 

Into  the  prytan^um,  and  the  seat 

Which  late  that  pestilential  fellow  held. 

Take  this  frog-colour'd  garment  and  come  on. 

Some  one  convey  him  out  to  his  new  trade ; 

That  strangers,  whom  he  has  been  wont  to  injure. 

May  see  him  and  regard  his  punishment.  1570 

{The  Choral  Song  is  wanting.) 
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The  scene  is  laid  in  a  public  place  at  Athens, 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 


UPON 


THE   PEACE, 


COMPILED  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  P^RE  BRUMOY. 


THIS  COMEDY  WAS  PERFORMED  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  TEAR  OF  THE  FELO- 
FONNE8IAN  WAR,  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  XC.  OLYMPIAD,  AT  THE  DIONYSIAC* 
FEASTS,  IN  THE  CITY,  AND  TOWARDS  THE  SPRING,  UNDER  THE  ARCHON 
A8TYPHILUS,  AND  IS  THE  ONLY  COMEDY  OF  ARISTOPHANES  WHICH  IS  KNOWM 
TO  HAVE  BEEN  ACTED  IN  THAT  OLYMPIAD. 


This  composition  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Acharnians,  and  nearly 
upon  the  same  subject ;  but  it  is  even  fuller  of  enigmas,  metaphors, 
and  figures  of  all  kinds.  With  respect  to  its  date,  it  is  not  doubtful, 
since  the  poet  has  himself  fixed  it  to  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  at  which  time  the  Athenians,  after  some  considerable 
misfortunes,  became,  in  spite  of  their  pride,  extremely  fatigued  with  iL 
Mr.  Samuel  Petit  is  not  worthy  of  attention  when  he  advances,  with- 
out proof,  that  the  mode  of  reckoning  the  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  is  different  in  Aristophanes  and  Thucydides.  All  the  actions  of 
which  the  poet  treats  agree  with  those  of  history  during  the  same 
epoch.  One  verse,  in  which  an  Ionian  spectator  is  designated,  shows 
that  there  were  strangers  at  this  exhibition,  and  consequently  that  it 
was  represented  during  the  Dionysiac  feasts  held  in  the  city.  The 
design  of  Aristophanes  is  to  disgust  the  Athenians  more  and  more 
with  a  ruinous  warfare,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  peace,  as 
desirable  for  the  conquerors  as  for  the  conquered,  after  many  years 
of  a  war  equally  fatal  to  both,  and  capaUe  of  destroying  all  Greece. 
It  is  necessary  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader  a  point  of 
history  essential  to  the  composition  of  this  comedy ;  I  allude  to  the 
death   of  Cleon    and   Brasidas.     The  former   was   general   of  the 

•  See  V.  46. 
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Athenians,  and  the  latter  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Both  had  their 
reasons  for  prolonging  the  war — Brasidas,  an  amhitious,  brave,  enter- 
prising, and  fortunate  man,  found  his  account  in  rendering  himself  of 
importance ;  glory  and  the  fortune  of  his  arms  nourished  his  am- 
bition, and  made  him  find  reasons  for  preserving  an  authority  more 
agreeable  to  himself  than  useful  to  his  countr}'.  Cleon,  on  his  side, 
less  a  general  than  a  man  of  intrigue,  could  not  lay  down  arms  with- 
out exposing  himself,  nor  consent  to  peace  without  being  undone. 
The  Athenians  would  then  have  had  leisure  to  open  their  eyes  to  his 
tyrannical  proceedings,  and  they  would  not  have  spared  him.  Both 
were  victims  of  their  passion  for  war — they  were  killed  in  Thrace  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  ;  Cleon  made  a  mistaken  retreat, 
and  Brasidas  profited  by  this  imprudence.  But  both  sunk  under 
it ;  the  former  after  his  defeat,  and  the  latter  in  the  bosom  of  victory. 
These  two  chiefs  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  and  it  appears 
that  after  their  death  there  was  no  longer  any  impediment  to  the 
peace,  at  least  so  says  Aristophanes  in  this  comedy,  and  Thucydides 
in  his  fiflh  book.  In  fact,  Sparta  and  Athens  each  made  their  par- 
ticular treaty,  which  was  the  famous  truce  of  fifty  years.  But  the 
Peloponnesian  war  was  not  then  finished ;  it  was  too  generally 
kindled,  and  its  end  was  not  yet  come. 

"  The  Peace  begins  in  an  .extremely  sprightly  and  lively  manner. 
The  peace-loving  Trygaeus  Tiding  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  a  dung- 
beetle,  in  the  manner  of  Bellerophon :  War,  a  wild  giant,  who  with 
his  comrade.  Riot,  is  the  sole  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  in  place  of  all 
the  other  gods,  and  is  pounding  the  cities  in  a  huge  mortar,  in  which 
operation  he  uses  the  most  famous  generals  as  his  pestles  :  the  god- 
xless  of  Peace,  buried  in  a  deep  well,  whence  she  is  hauled  up  with 
xopes  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  the  Greek  nations — thfse  in- 
<ventions  are  alike  ingenious,  fantastic,  and  calculated  to  produce 
the  most  pleasant  effect.  But  afterwards  the  poetry  does  not 
maintain  an  equal  elevation;  nothing  more  remains  but  to  sacri- 
fice and  make  feasts  to  the  restored  goddess  of  Peace,  while  the 
pressing  visits  of  such  persons  as  found  their  advantage  in  the  war, 
form  a  pleasing  entertainment,  though  not  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
after  a  beginning  of  so  much  promise.  We  have  here  one  example 
among  several  others,  which  shows  that  the  old  comedians  not  only 
altered  the  scenes  in  the  intervals,  while  the  stage  was  empty,  but 
even  when  an  actor  was  still  in  sight.  The  scene  here  changes  from 
a  spot  in  Attica  to  Olympus,  whilst  Trygseus  on  his  beetle  hangs 
^loft  in  air,  and  calls  out  to  the  machine-maker  to  take  care  that  he 
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does  not  break  his  neck.  His  subsequent  descent  into  the  orchestra, 
denotes  his  return  to  earth.  The  liberties  taken  by  the  tragedians, 
according  as  their  subject  might  require  it,  in  respect  of  the  unities 
of  place  and  time,  on  which  the  modems  lay  so  foolish  a  stress, 
might  be  overlooked ;  the  boldness  with  which  the  old  comedian 
subjects  these  mere  externalities  to  his  humorous  caprice,  is  so 
striking  as  to  force  itself  on  the  most  short-sighted — and  yet  in  none 
of  the  treatises  on  the  constitution  of  the  Ghreek  stage,  has  it  been 
properly  noticed." — Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  357. 

We  are  further  informed,  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek 
preface  to  this  comedy,  that  our  poet  gained  the  prize,  when  Alcaeus 
was  archon,  at  the  Dionysia. 


THE   PEACE. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

2  Slaves  and  a  Beetle  of  immense  magnitude. 

S.  1.  Bear  to  the  beetle,  quickly  bear  some  paste. 

S.  2.  Tis  here. 

S.  1.  Then  give  it  to  the  doomed  wretch. 

S.  2.  [to  S.  1.]  And  never  may'st  thou  eat  a  sweeter  cake. 

S.  1.  Give  him  another  form'd  from  asses*  dung. 

S.  2.  Again  'tis  here. 

S.  1.  Where's  that  thou  now  didst  bring? 

Hath  he  not  gulp'd  it  ? 
S.  2.  Yea,  he  hath,  by  Jove ; 

And  having  roll'd  the  prey  beneath  his  feet, 

He  hath  devour'd  it  whole. 
S.  1.  Then  in  all  haste 

Pound  many  up  and  thick. 
S.  2.  Ye  scavengers. 

Assist  me,  by  the  gods,  unless  you'd  see  10 

Me  choked. 
S.  1.  Another  and  another  give, 

Proceeding  from  a  youth*  that's  been  abus'd, 

For  he  declares  he  likes  it  pounded  best. 
S.  2.  'Tis  here — Of  one  thing,  friends,  at  least,  I  think 

To  be  absolved ;  for  none  can  say  I  eat 

Whilst  I  am  kneading. 
S.  1.  Ho!  another  bring. 

And  yet  another,  and  still  pound  me  more. 
S.  2.  I  will  not,  by  Apollo ;  for  I  can 

*  naidif^  i}ratf>f|ic6r«(*  i.  e.  Gaoymedo. 


8  THE  PEACE.  [Act  i.  Sc.  ii. 

No  longer  bear  this  stink,  therefore  at  once 

Will,  with  the  beetle,  carry  it  away.  20 

S.  1.  Throw't  to  tlie  dogs,  by  Jove — and  then  thyself. 

S.  2.  If  aught  of  you  know,  let  him  declare, 

Whence  I  may  buy  a  nose  that  is  not  bor*d. 

For  a  more  wearying  office  cannot  be. 

Than  kneading  meat  to  feed  a  beetle  with : 

A  sow  or  dog  will  eagerly  snatch  up 

Whatever  any  have  discharged,  but  he 

Thinks  highly  of  himself,  nor  deigns  to  eat, 

Unless  I  serve  him  Uke  a  dainty  woman, 

With  turnip  that  Tve  been  the  whole  day  mashing ;  30 

But  I  will  look  whether  his  meal  is  ended. 

Keeping  the  door  ajar,  lest  he  shotdd  see  me — 

Stick  to  it,  nor  from  eating  ever  cease. 

Until  thou  burst  thyself  unwittingly. 

How  the  detested  creature  stooping  eats. 

In  wrestlers*  fashion,  plying  his  jaw-teeth. 

Rolling  meanwhile  his  head  and  hands  like  those 

Who  the  thick  cables  coil  upon  the  decks ! 

A  hateful,  greedy,  and  ill-odour'd  monster — 

Nor  know  I  to  what  god  he  may  belong ;  40 

Not  as  I  think  to  Venus  or  the  Graces^ 

S.  1.  Whose  is  he  then? 

S.  2.  Why  surely  he  must  be 

A  prodigy  sent  down  from  thundering  Jove. 

S.  1.  Of  the  spectators,  therefore,  one  may  ask — 

Some  youth  aelf-seeming  wise,  '^  What  thing  is  this? 

What  means  the  beetle?" — An  Ionian*  then 

Sitting  beside  him,  answers  thus — *'  I  think 

This  bears  to  Cleon  a  dark  reference. 

For  without  shame  he  feeds  on  excrement. 

But  I  will  in,  and  give  the  beetle  drink.  [Exit. 

S%  2.  And  I  to  children  will  relate  the  matter,  51 

»  That  if,  •ome  Athentan,  is  Cleon  wai.  ioicUf  (▼.  47.)  is  the  Ionic  fonn  of 
9okA.  And  thitpatsage  Imdi  Pdmer  to  conjectare  that  the  Peace  was  performad 
in  the  spring  at  the  Dionysiac  feasts  which  were  held  in  the  city.  The  resemblance 
between  Cleon  and  the  beetle  consisted  in  the  bad  smell  of  the  hides  in  which  the 
fonner  trafficked,  wfaea  eomptred  with  that  of  the  beetle  and  its  unclean  food. 


20—70.]  THE  PEACE. 

» 

To  grown  up  youths,  to  men  of  riper  age, 

And  those  who* re  past  the  common  term  of  life. 

My  master  rages  after  a  new  fashion, 

Not  in  your  way,  but  one  entirely  new ; 

For  thro'  the  day  with  eyes  to  heaven  uprais'd. 

And  gaping  mouth,  he  thus  reproaches  Jove : 

"  O  Jupiter,  what  is't  thy  will  to  do? 

Lay  by  the  broom,  nor  sweep  out  Greece**." 


SCENE  II. 

[Tryg-«us  efUers  unperceivedJ] 

Try.  Alas! 

S.  ^.  Be  silent — for  methinks  I  hear  a  voice.  60 

Try.  O  Jove,  how  wouldest  thou  our  people  treat  ? 
Thou  wilt  exhaust  the  cities  unawares. 

S.  1,  This  truly  is  the  evil  which  I  spoke  of. 
For  now  ye  hear  a  sample  of  his  folly. 
What  first  he  utter'd,  when  his  rage  began, 
I  will  inform  you — To  himself  he  spake  : 
"  O  could  I  straight  to  Jupiter's  ascend  I" 
Then  having  a  slight  scaling-ladder  made, 
By  that  he  climbed  on  all  fours  heavenwards. 
Until  he  chanc'd  to  fall  headforemost  down ;  70 

And  after  this,  when  yesterday  he  rush'd 
I  know  not  whither,  he  brought  home  with  him 
A  huge  J^tntBKa  beetle,  and  compell'd  me 
To  tend  it  as  a  horse — then  stroking  it 
With  his  own  hand,  as  it  had  been  a  foal, 
•'  O  my  brave  Pegas^an  bird*^,"  he  says. 


^  I  have  adopted  Fl.  Christiaous'  emendation,  /ii|  'KKopii  for  the  common  reading 
fin  Kopitf  as  giving  more  force  to  the  expostulation  of  Trygsus,  which,  however, 
is  the  lection  of  the  Scholiast. 

<:  This  line  of  the  amusing  and  highly  poetical  narrative  ofTryga^us'  domestic, 
according  to  Florens  Christianus^  is  imitated  from  one  of  the  Bellerophon  of 
Euripides  (Frag.  iii.  ap.  Beck."),  dy  ut  fiXov  fioi  Uriya'jov  vrkpov,  to  which  play 
Aristophanes  makes  very  frequent  reference  (see  v.  135.)  The  word  dvippixar* 
^v.  70),  properly  signifies  to  creep  like  a  spider  {ipaxvfl)  >long  the  walls.     The 


10  THE  PEACE.  [Act.  i.  Sc.  hi. 

"  Fly  with  me  straight,  and  bear  me  up  to  Jove." 

But  ril  stoop  down  and  thro*  the  chinks  observe 

What  now  he  is  about — unhappy  me ! 

Come  hither,  hither  neighbours,  for  my  lord  80 

Riding  mid-air  is  on  his  beetle  borne. 
Try.  {mounted  on  his  beetle  J]Gent\y,  thou  offspring  of  an  ass"*, 

At  first  less  vehemently  pass ; 

Nor  let  bedewing  sweat  consume 

The  vigour  of  thy  jointed  plume, 

Nor  with  offensive  breath,  I  pray, 

Annoy  my  senses  on  the  way, 

Or  here  about  our  mansion  stay. 
S.  2.  How  dotes  thy  mind,  O  lord  and  king ! 
Try.  Hist,  hist. 

S.  2,  Where  else  on  meteor  wing  ?  90 

Try.  O'er  Hellas'  whole  extent  I  fly, 

And  a  new  machination  try. 
S.  2.  But  to  what  purpose  tends  this  flight  ? 

This  malady  so  vain  and  light  ? 
Try.  Well  omen'd  voices  must  we  utter, 

Nor  aught  of  evil  import  mutter ; 

But  praise  with  shouts  the  sacred  name, 

And  silence  to  mankind  proclaim ; 

Rebuild  with  new-made  tiles  each  street. 

And  close  the  lanes  not  over  sweet.  100 

S.  2.  It  is  not  possible  that  I  keep  silence. 

Unless  thou  tell  me  whither  thou  design'st 

Thy  flight. 


jEtntan  probably  denotes  nothing  more  than  the  very  great  beetle ;  Schol.  vnipfit- 
yiBtj*  compare  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  v.  312.  (ed.  Brunck.) 

'AiTvaiaQ  Ini 

irulKov  fiifiuaav 

where  the  Schol.  dvr\  rov,  fityaXtiQ'  although  Franklin  translates  that  passage — 

On  a  Sicilian  steed  a  woman  comes, 

compare  v.  126.  irrifv^  tropwatt  it&Xoq. 

*  This  word  allndet  to  the  tuppoied  generation  of  the  beetle  {KavOapoo),  men- 
tkmad  by  the  Scholiast,  from  the  excrement  of  an  ass,  the  food  in  which  be  most 
iltlights.  See  v.  4.  where  the  first  domestic  enjoins  the  second  to  give  the  reptile 
ft  cakt  formed  of  ass^dung,  iialiav  i4  6viivp  mwXavfuviiv. 


80—120.]  THE  PEACE.  11 

Try.  Where  else  than  heavenwards  to  Jove  ? 

S.  2.  With  what  design? 

Try.  To  ask  of  him  what  'tis 

He  purposes  to  do  with  all  the  Greeks. 
S.  2.  How  if  he  will  not  answer? 
Try.  Then  I'll  have 

A  writ  against  him,  for  that  he  betrays 

Greece  to  the  Medes. 
S.  2.  Not  while  I  live,  by  Bacchus. 

Try.  There  is  no  other  way.  [mounts  on  his  beetle. 


SCENE  III. 

[Enter  the  daughters  ofTKyajEvs.] 

S.  2.  Alas !  alas ! 

O  damsels,  secretly  your  sire  hath  fled' .  110 

To  heaven,  and  left  you  desolate — but  oh. 
Ill-fated  girls !  your  father  supplicate. 

Chi.    O  sire  !  O  sire  !  can  this  report  be  true, 

Which  to  our  house  Jiath  come,  that  leaving  me 
You  take  your  airy  journey  with  the  birds 
To  the  crows'  region  ?  is  it  truly  so  ? 
Tell,  if  you  love  me,  father. 

Try.  So  it  seems. 

My  girls — in  truth,  I'm  griev'd  on  your  account. 

When,  calling  me  papa,  you  ask  for  bread. 

And  there  is  not  within  a  drop  of  silver.  1^ 

But  should  I  with  good  luck  return  again. 

Betimes  I'll  give  you  a  big  lump  of  cake. 

Besides  a  knuckle  rap  instead  of  meat. 

Chi.   And  what  expedient  hast  thou  for  this  trip  ? 
No  galley  can  be  found  to  carry  thee. 


diro^iirwv  dirkpxtrai 


vfiac  iprjftovQ, 


This  is  Fl.  Christianas'  emendation  for  the  common  reading,  rifidg'  the  apparent 
solecism  contained  in  the  adjective  Ipi'ifAovg  as  applied  to  the  daughters,  he  parallels 
with  Pindar's  ^pfifiaQ  a(9(pog  (Ol.  1.  10.) 


1«  THli  PEACE.  [Act  i.  Sc.  in. 

Try.  a  winged  foal ;  I  shall  not  go  by  sea. 

Chi.    But  what  a  thought,  my  dear  papa,  is  thine, 

On  hamess'd  beetle  to  the  gods  to  drive ! 
Try.  In  iEsop*8  apologues  he  has  been  found' 

The  only  winged  thing  that  to  the  gods  130 

£*er  made  his  way. 
Chi.  a  tale  incredible, 

O  fiither,  thou  relat*st — that  to  the  gods 

A  beast  so  foully  stinking  e*er  hath  come. 
Try.  From  enmity  to  th*  eagle  once  it  came. 

With  vengeful  purpose  to  roll  down  her  eggs. 
Chi.   Thou  should*st  have  mounted  a  winged  Pegasus, 

That  to  the  gods  diou  might*st  appear  more  tragic. 
Try.  But,  silly  child,  I  should  have  needed  then 

A  double  quantity  of  food — and  now 

With  the  same  aliments  that  feed  myself,  140 

Him  will  I  nourish  too. 
Chi.  But  should*8t  thou  fall 

Into  the  briny  deep  ?  what  means  has  he, 

A  winged  animal,  to  draw  thee  thence  ? 
Try.  I  have  a  rudder  for  the  purpose  fit. 

Which  I  will  use — a  beetle  Naxos  built  < 

ShaU  be  our  vessel. 
Chi.  And  what  harbour  will 

Receive  thee  in  thy  flight  ? 
Try.  The  beetle  s  port 

Is  in  Piraeus. 
Chi.  See  you  tumble  not 

'  The  fable  of  the  eagle  and  the  beetle,  which  U  referred  to  again  in  the  Waspt, 
(▼.  1446.)  by  Philocleon,  but  which  the  old  Bdelycleon't  impatience  will  not  allow 
hit  ion  to  finish,  is  marked  (tk/  in  the  collection  of  Maximus  Planudes  (223,  ed. 
F.  de  Furii,  Lipa.  1810.)  It  is  not  impossible  that  Aristophanes  took  his  idea  of 
the  ascent  of  Trygsus  on  his  beetle  from  this  very  fable,  particularly  that  part  of  it 
where  it  is  said — 6  KdvBapog  ik  Kowpov  u^aXpav  Trotfiaac*  icai  dvafidQ. 

f  Va^iovpyris  K&vdapog,  This  was  the  name  of  a  kind  of  vessel  built  in  the 
isle  of  Naxos,  and  perhaps  denominated  from  its  peculiar  shape,  as  the  vessels  of 
Cnidoi  ;  Corey ra  and  Faros  had  their  particular  denominations.  It  appears  also 
from  Y.  145.  that  one  of  the  basons  of  the  Pirsus  at  Athens  was  called  Cantharus, 
from  a  certain  hero  of  that  name,  the  other  two  beiog  called  Aphrodisium  and  Zea. 
This  harbour  Caatharus  contained  a  dock,  a  temple  of  Venus,  and  five  porticoes 
diapmed  in  a  circular  form. 


130—170.]  THE  PEACE.  13 

Thence  downwards,  and,  when  lame,  become  a  theme** 
Of  tragic  story  to  Euripides.  150 

Try.  I  will  take  heed  of  this — but  fare  ye  well; 
And  you  for  whom  I  undertake  these  toils, 
Abstain  from  all  discharges  for  three  days, 
Since  should  he  smell  aught  in  his  airy  flight. 
He'll  cast  me  headlong,  and  deceive  my  hopes* 
But  on,  my  Pegasus,  proceed  with  joy, 
Exciting  with  the  golden-bitted  reins 
A  sound  agreeable  to  thy  glad  ears. 
What  doest  thou  ?  what  doest  thou  ?  where  bend 
Thy  nostrils?  to  the  filthy  lanes?  transport  160 

Thyself  from  earth  with  confidence — and  then. 
Unfurling  thy  swift  wing,  with  course  direct. 
Pass  onward  to  the  halls  of  Jupiter. 
Keeping  thy  nose  remov'd  from  excrement. 
And  all  ephemeral  food. — Thou  fellow,  ho ! 
Among  the  harlots  of  Piraeeus 
Easing  thyself !  thou  It  ruin  me  outright ; 
Wilt  thou  not  dig  it  under  ground,  and  lay 
A  heap  of  earth  upon*t,  and  plant  thereon 
Wild  thyme,  and  scatter  essence  o'er  the  top?  130 

For  should  I  suffer  aught  by  falling  hence, 
The  city  of  the  Chians  will  be  fin*d* 
In  fifty  talents,  to  avenge  my  death. 
Occasioned  by  thy  fundamental  crime. 
Ah  me,  how  much  I  tremble,  and  no  more 
Speak  jestingly — O  machinist,  take  heed'' 


**  This  is  one  of  our  poet's  decisive  alhisions  to  Euripides,  for  having  introduced 
on  the  stage  so  many  lame  heroes ;  whence  he  calls  him  xuikowoiov  in  the  Frogt, 
(v.  864.)  Here  he  particularly  glances  at  the  Bellerophon  of  that  tragic  author 
(see  the  Acharniaos,  v.  402.) 

'  This  line  ii  a  satirical  reflection  upon  the  loose  manners  of  the  people  of  Chios, 
as  well  as  the  calumnious  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  •calling  in  question  the  conduct  of  other  states,  and  inflicting  fines  upon 
them. 

^  The  anoieots  made  use  of  a  certain  machine  in  their  theatres  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  an  actor  suspended  over  the  stage,  as  in  playing  the  part  of  a  divinity, 
(Donnegan,  ad  verb.  KpaBij.)  The  huge  beetle  upon  which  Trygsus  mount*  Into 
the  clouds  was  a  contrivance  of  this  kind,  the  director  of  which  he  now  addresses. 


14  THE  PEACE.  [Act  i.  Sc.  hi. 

To  me,  for  now  some  wind  whirls  round  my  navel. 

And  if  you  are  not  careful,  I  shall  furnish 

Provision  to  the  beetle — but  methinks 

I'm  near  the  gods,  and  view  th'  abode  of  Jove.         180 

Who  is  the  porter  there  ?  wiU  you  not  open  ? 
Mer.  Whence  is  it  that  a  mortal  odour  strikes  me  ? 

O  monarch  Hercules,  what  plague  is  this  ? 
Try.  'Tis  a  horse  beetle  K 
Mer.  O  thou  wretch  impure. 

Without  or  fear  or  shame,  all  over  foul, 

How  cam*st  thou  hither,  thou  surpassing  foul  one  ? 

What  is  thy  name  ?  wilt  thou  not  speak  ? 
Try.  Most  foul. 

Mer.  What  is  thy  race  ?  declare  to  me. 
Try.  Most  foul. 

Mer.  Thy  father  too,  who's  he? 
Try.  Mine  ?  most  foul. 

Mer.  Nay,  by  the  earth,  from  death  thou'lt  not  escape     190 

Unless  thou  wilt  confess  to  me  thy  name. 
Try.  TrygsBus,  the  Athmonian*",  a  vine-dresser, 

Dexterous,  no  sycophant,  nor  fond  of  lawsuits. 
Mer.  And  wherefore  com'st  ? 

Try.  To  bring  this  flesh  to  thee. 

Mer.  How  didst  thou  come,  O  thou  most  miserable? 
Try.  Thou  see'st,  O  glutton,  that  I  am  no  more 

The  very  foulest  wretch  I  seemed  to  thee. 

Go  now,  and  summon  Jove  to  me. 
Mer.  Ho,  Ho, 

Thou  art  not  Ukely  to  come  near  the  gods. 

For  they  departed  yesterday  from  home.  200 

Try.  Whither  on  earth  ? 
Mer.  On  earth  ? 

Try.  But  whither  then  ? 


1  iKtroKavOapoc — an  allution  to  the  word  linrocsvravpoc»  and  no  doubt  another 
fling  at  Bellerophon,  (see  v.  146.) 

■  That  is,  of  the  hurgh  Athmonia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis  or  Attalis,  for 
the  Scholiast  says  it  is  not  certain  which.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  his  ex- 
ecrable parentage  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  parodied  from  the  Sciron  of 
Epicharmus. 


180—230.]  THE  PEACE.  15 

Mer.  Far  off— beneath  the  furthest  cope  of  heav'n. 

Try.  How  comes  it  then  thou^rt  left  here  all  alone  ? 

Mer.  I  guard  the  furniture  theyWe  left  behind. 
Pipkins  and  cans  and  little  wooden  tables. 

Try.  But  for  what  purpose  are  the  gods  abroad  ? 

Mer.  For  anger  towards  the  Greeks  :  therefore  to  War 
They've  given  the  place  once  occupied  by  them, 
Permitting  him  to  use  you  as  he  lists. 
But  they  have  to  the  furthest  heights  remov*d,        310 
That  they  no  longer  may  behold  you  fighting, 
Nor  listen  to  your  supplicating  voice. 

Try.  But  wherefore  deal  they  so  with  us  ?  pray  tell  me. 

Mer.  Because  you  chose  to  fight,  when  they  ftiU  oft 
Made  overtures  for  peace — and  e*er  so  little 
Should  the  Laconians  triumph",  they  would  say 
'^  Now,  by  the  twin  gods,  Attica  shall  suffer.** 
But  should  th*  Athenians  fight  with  good  success. 
And  the  Laconians  come  to  treat  of  peace. 
Straight  would  your  cry  be — "  we  have  been  deceiv'd. 
By  Pallas  and  by  Jove — we  cannot  trust  them —     221 
They  will  come  back  again  if  we  have  Pylos." 

Try.  Such  is  indeed  the  tenor  of  your  speech. 

Mer.  Wherefore  I  know  not  if  in  after  time 
You'll  e'er  see  Peace. 

Try.  Why,  whither  is  she  fled  ? 

Mer.  In  a  deep  cavern  War  hath  buried  her. 

Try.  In  what  ? 

Mer.  In  this  below  ;  besides  you  see 

What  heaps  of  stones  he  has  thrown  down  upon  her. 
That  you  may  never  get  her  back. 

Try.  Tell  me 

What  next  he  purposes  to  do  with  us  ?  230 

Mer.  I  know  not,  save  that  he  last  evening  brought 

>*  In  this  and  the  two  following  lines,  the  names  AcrKoivtcoi,  Arrictoi,  and  Afrc- 
K(tivucolt  are  mutually  applied  by  the  rival  nations  to  each  other  in  a  contemptuous 
manner — viroKopitrriKioQ,  as  the  Scholiast  says.  From  line  215,  and  the  Laconians 
come  to  treat  of  peace.  Palmer  concludes  that  this  drama  appeared  after  the  embassy 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  respecting  the  liberation  of  the  captives  from  Sphacteria, 
had  been  so  haughtily  rejected  by  the  Athenians,  (see  Thucyd.  iv.  22.) 
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A  mortar  of  surpassing  magnitude. 
Try.  And  to  what  purpose  will  this  mortar  serve  ? 
Mer.  He  meditates  to  pound  the  cities  in  it. 

But  I  will  go — for,  as  I  think,  he  is 

About  to  issue  forth,  since  now  within 

He  thunders. 
Try.  Wretched  me  !  let  me  escape, 

For  I  have  heard  his  warlike  mortar's  sound. 

SCENE  IV. 
Enter  War,  bearing  a  huge  mortar. 

War.O  mortals,  mortals,  much-enduring  mortals! 

How  very  soon  will  your  jaws  ache  with  pain  !         240 
Try.  Apollo,  king !  the  mortar — what  a  size ! 

How  terrible  the  very  sight  of  War! 

Is  this  he  whom  we  fly  ?  the  dire,  the  fierce, 

With  legs  outstretch'd*? 
Wjlr.  Thrice  wretched  Prasiae ! 

Five  times  and  ten,  how  will  you  this  day  perish ! 
Try.  My  friends,  this  matter  *s  no  concern  of  ours. 

For  *tis  a  plague  on  the  Laconian  land. 
War.O  Megara,  how  wilt  thou  straight  be  bruised. 

And  altogether  pounded  as  a  salad. 
Try.  O  wonderful !  what  sharp  and  mighty  tears  ^50 

Among  the  Megarensians  hath  he  cast ! 
War.O  Sicily,  how  hast  thou  perish'd  too! 

She  will  be  ruin*d  like  a  wretched  city. 

Let  me  pour  in  some  Attic  honey  too. 


*  The  expression  here  is  remarkably  ellipticals^  Kard  toXv  OKtkoiv  tuppUndum 
vidrtur,  iffrutg,  PifitiKug,  vel  simile  quid — Bronck,  slam  divarietttii  eruribus. 
Prasis,  whose  fate  is  here  so  pathetically  lamented  by  the  demon  of  war,  was  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  which  the  Athenians  captured  and  destroyed.  Ut- 
tering this  exclamation  be  throws  leeks  {rb  irpavov)  into  his  tremendous  mortar, 
in  order  -to  denote  allegorically  the  pounding  of  that  unhappy  city :  as  he  afterwards 
throws  in  garlic,  calling  it  Megara,  that  territory  being  very  fruitful  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  herb,  as  appears  also  from  the  Acharnians  (vv.  524.  1064.)»  &t>d 
moistens  the  mixture  with  Attic  hanty  (v.  250.),  which  from  Irygcus'  answer, 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  dear  article — xoXvri/iiiroi',  as  the  Scholiast  ex- 
presses it. 
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Try.  Hollo,  I  charge  you,  other  honey  use ; 

This  costs  four  oboli — ^and  spare  the  Attic. 
War.  Boy,  boy,  thou  Tumult,  here ! 


Enter  Tumult. 

Tu  M.  Why  call'st  thou  me  J 

War. Long  shalt  thou  weep — standest  thou  unemployed? 

Here  is  a  fist  for  thee. 
TuM.  Oh  wretched  me. 

How  sharp  it  is !  Oh  master,  have  you  put  860 

Garlick  into  your  fist  ? 
War.  Wilt  thou  not  run 

And  bring  a  pestle  ? 
TuM.  But,  good  sir,  we've  none. 

For  only  yesterday  we  came  to  lodge  here. 
War.Ruu  then,  and  fetch  one  quickly  from  th'  Athenians. 
TuM.  I  will,  by  Jove — if  not,  I  shall  lament  it. 
Try.  Come,  O  ye  wretched  men,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

You  see  how  great  the  danger  we  are  in ; 

For  should  he  come  and  bring  the  pestle  with  bim» 

With  that  he*ll  vex  the  cities  at  his  ease. 

But  may  he  perish,  Bacchus,  and  not  come.  270 

War  [to  TuM.]  Ho  you ! 
TuM.  What  is  *t  ? 

War.  Have  you  not  brought  it  ? 

TuM.  No. 

For  from  th*  Athenians  is  this  pestle  gone. 

The  leather-seller  who  confounded  Greece. 
Try.  In  good  time  for  the  city's  need  he's  gone, 

O  sacred  queen  Minerva,  ere  for  us 

The  salad  he  had  mingled. 
War.  Wilt  not  then 

From  Lacedaemon  quickly  fetch  another  ? 
TuM.  I  am  about  it,  master. 
War.  Come  quickly  then. 

Try.  [to  ifie  spectators.]  O  friends,  what  will  our  fate  be  ? 
Now  the  strife 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Is  great — should  any  of  you  be  by  chance  280 

In  Samothracian  rites  initiated , 

'T would  be  a  fitting  subject  for  your  prayer. 

That  he  who  fetches  it  may  break  his  legs. 

TuM.  O  wretched  me,  alas  !  and  yet  alas ! 

War. What?  bring  you  nothing  still ? 

TuM.  Nought — for  their  pestle  ^ 

The  men  of  Lacedsmon  too  have  lost. 

War.How  say'st,  O  wretch  ? 

TuM.  They've  lent  it  out  elsewhere 

Unto  the  Thracian  folk,  and  so  *tis  lost. 

Try.  Well  done,  well  done,  twin  sons  of  Jupiter ! 

Mayhap  'twill  be  all  well — take  heart  my  friends.    290 

War  [to  Tumult.]  Bear  hence  away  again  these  utensils, 
And  I  will  go  within  and  make  a  pestle. 

[Exeunt  War  and  Tumult. 

Try.^ow  may  the  song  of  Datis  be  repeated. 

Who  in  his  height  of  noon-day  dalliance  cried: 

''How  am  I  pleas'd,  delighted,  and  rejoiced ! 

Now  is  the  happy  time  for  us,  O  Greeks, 

When  freed  from  legal  troubles  and  from  war, 

Fair  Peace,  belov'd  by  all,  we  may  drag  forth. 

Ere  yet  another  pestle  hinder  us. 

But,  Oh  ye  merchants,  smiths,  and  husbandmen,    300 

Artificers,  and  sojourners,  and  guests. 

And  islanders,  come  here,  ye  people  all. 

Quick,  seize  your  reaping-hooks  and  bars  and  ropes ; 

For  now  we  may  snatch  the  good  genius'  cup^. 

9  Ariitophanei  here  alludes  to  the  death  of  Brasidas,  the  Spartan  general,  who 
together  with  Cleon,  perished  in  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Izxsiz.  Olympiad,  and  tenth  of  the  war ;  by  another  pestle  (r.  295.)  he  doabtlesa 
refers  to  Alcibiades,  who  entered  Peloponnesus  with  an  armed  force  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  war,  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 

4  This  line,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  their  feasts  offered  a  libation  to  Good  Fortune,  and  at  the  con- 
dustos  to  Jove  the  Preserver, 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Cho.  Let  each  good  wisher  of  the  public  weal 

With  ready  haste  come  hither — now,  if  ever, 

Greeks  of  all  nations  come  and  lend  your  aid. 

Freed  from  the  ranks  and  from  blood-spilling  woes ; 

For  this  day  shines  in  hate  of  Lamachus''. 

Then  engineer-like  tell  us  what  to  do,  310 

For  we  cannot,  methinks,  this  day  refiise 

With  bolts  and  engines  to  drag  up  to  light 

The  greatest  of  all  deities,  and  her 

Who  with  excess  of  fondness  guards  our  vines. 

Try.  [to  the  Chorus.]  Be  silent,  will  you,  lest  your  rapturous 
shouts 
Within  be  heard,  and  re-illumine  war. 

Cho.  But  we  rejoice  in  having  heard  this  edict — 
'Twas  not  to  come  provision'd  for  three  days  •. 

Try.  Beware  of  that  infernal  Cerberus*; 

Lest  roaring  in  his  fury,  as  when  here,  330 

He  hinder  us  from  dragging  out  the  goddess. 

Cho.  Now  is  there  no  one  who  shall  snatch  her  from  me. 
If  once  she  fall  into  my  hands. 

Try.  Oh!  Oh! 

You  will  destroy  me,  friends,  unless  you  cease 
This  clamour — for  he  will  rush  out,  and  here 
Confound  all  with  his  feet. 


''  Lamachus,  the  Athenian  general,  was  extremely  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  in  v.  472,  under  the  name  of  6  x^'^^^C*  >^  ^*^  ^  ^  ^^^  hindrance  to  his 
countrymen  returning  to  a  state  of  peace ;  hence  he  is  justly  an  object  of  aversion  U> 
the  chorus  of  pacific  husbalkdmen. 

■  It  was  customary  in  the  time  of  war,  when  any  sudden  expedition  was  under- 
taken, to  proclaim  by  edict  how  many  days'  provisions  (usually  three)  the  soldiers 
were  to  take  with  them ;  see  the  Achamians,  v.  197  :  ftifj  'trirtipilv  viri  ^litptiv 
rpiwv. 

*  e^Xaj3ri<T9f  vvv  IccTvov  rbv  kotvQiv  KipfiifMiv.  That  is,  Cleon,  who  was 
dead  before  this  comedy  appeared  (see  v.  282,  and  note)  ;  so  in  the  Lysistrata  (v. 
1215).  The  ancients,  as  may  be  observed  in  a  house  excavated  at  Pompeii,  were 
accustomed  to  work  the  figure  of  a  dog  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement  of  the  vestibule, 
with  this  monitory  senteuce,  "  eavt  eamm," 

c2 
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Cho.  Let  him  disturb^ 

Mingle,  and  trample  all — for  not  to-day 
Can  we  restrain  our  joy. 
Try.  What  ails  you,  friends? 

What  is  the  matter?  do  not,  by  the  gods, 
Ruin  with  rioting  this  glorious  deed.  330 

Cho.  I  wish  not  to  cut  capers — but  for  joy 

My  legs,  without  my  stirring  them,  will  dance. 
Try.  No  more  at  present;  cease  your  dancing,  cease. 
Cho.  Behold,  Tve  ceas*d. 

Try.  Thou  say^st,  but  ceasest  not. 

Cho.  Allow  me  but  this  caper  and  no  more. 
Try.  This  and  no  other  shall  you  dance  beside. 
Cho.  We  would  not  dance,  if  we  could  help,  at  all. 
Try.  But  see,  you've  not  ceas*d  yet. 
Cho.  By  Jupiter, 

We'll  throw  this  right  leg  upward,  and  have  done. 
Try.  This  then  I  grant,  but  trouble  me  no  more.  340 

Cho.  Nay,  but  the  left  I  cannot  help  but  toss, 
For  I  exult  and  laugh  in  wanton  joy 
To  'scape  the  spear,  more  than  to  doff  old  age. 
Try.  Restrain  your  joy,  ye  don't  know  yet  for  sure : 
As  soon  as  we  have  caught  her,  then  rejoice 
And  laugh  and  shout,  for  then  you  may 
Remain  at  home  or  sail  away ; 
Or  your  alternate  vigils  keep, 
In  meetings,  dalliance,  or  in  sleep ; 
Or  feast  like  Sybarites,  who  troll  350 

The  liquor  from  the  wassail  bowl, 
Shouting  huzzah  !  with  all  your  soul. 
Cho.  Would  it  might  e'er  be  mine  to  see  this  day ! 
For  many  troubles  I've  endur'd,  and  beds 
Strew'd  on  the  earth,  which  once  were  Phormio's  lot ". 


"  Alluding  to  the  hard  bed  of  this  renowned  general  id  battle,  who  twice  con- 
quered the  Lacedsmoniana  in  naval  fight ;  tee  the  Knights,  v.  558.  The  original 
word,  oTiPdBaCt  Florent  Chriatianus  parallels  with  v.  9.  of  the  Rhesus,  a  play 
which  Beck  in  his  Oittribe  Criticm,  has,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved  to  be  fialaely 
ascribed  to  Euripides, 
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Nor  ever  shall  you  find  in  me  again 

A  judge  severe  and  harsh,  in  manners  rude 

As  heretofore,  but  mild  and  gentler  far, 

You  may  behold  me  when  from  trouble  freed. 

Long  time  enough,  in  sooth,  have  we  been  vexed    360 

And  harassed — wandering,  with  spear  and  shield 

Equipped,  now  to,  now  fro,  Lycaeum — but  come, 

Declare  wherein  we  most  may  pleasure  thee  ; 

Since  some  kind  fortune  brings  thee  for  our  guide. 

Try.  Let  me  look  down,  whither  to  draw  the  stones. 

Mer.  O  daring  wretch,  what  thinkest  thou  to  do  ? 

Try.  Nought  wicked,  but  the  same  as  Cillico*. 

Mer.  Thou  di'st,  ill-fated  one. 

Try.  Ift  be  my  lot ; 

For,  Hermes,  well  I  know  thou  It  favour  me^. 

Mer.  ThouVt  lost,  entirely  lost. 

Try.  The  day? 

Mer.  Forthwith.  370 

Try.  But  Tve  bought  nothing  yet,  nor  meal  nor  cheese* 
As  I  were  going  to  die. 

Mer.  ThouVt  pounded  now. 

"Err  op. 
Phormio  was  also  celebrated  as  a  good  general  by  Strattis,  Eupolis,  and  Cratinut. 

*  According  to  the  Scholiast  it  was  he  who  betrajed  the  island  of  Miletus  to  the 
citizens  of  Priene,  and  when  asked  by  some  what  he  was  about  to  do,  his  answer 
was,  "  nothing  ill,"  or  all  that  is  good,  which  afterwards  passed  into  a  proverb ;  or, 
as  Theophrastus  says  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  history,  he  betrayed  to  the 
Samians  Theagenes,  a  citizen  of  the  island.  This  circumstance  is  quoted  by  the 
Greek  commentator,  who  relates  the  story  very  much  at  large,  and  as  usual  with 
numerous  variations ;  be  also  cites  L<eaQder,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Milesian 
history.  The  Scholiast  also  refers  to  a  line  of  Callimachus,  thus  correctly  given  by 
Bentley  (Frag,  ccxxvii.) — 

Ml)  (Tvye,  QtiaykvriCt  KO^f/aiQ  x^P^  KoXXt^ooivroc. 
Alluding  to  the  story  of  Theagenes  having  cut  off  one  of  the  hands  of  Cillico  or 
Calliphon,  and  asked  whether  with  that  he  would  betray  the  city,  which  he  appears 
to  have  done  by  opening  the  gates  to  the  enemy. 

y  That  is,  since  thou  art  president  of  the  lots,  hence  sumamed  l/iiroXotoc 
and  KipSwo^,  a  jest  upon  Mercury,  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Athenians  to 
put  to  death  by  ballot  one  of  their  condemned  criminals  every  day.  This  speech  of 
Trygsut  is  rather  obscure ;  the  French  translator  renders  it,  "  coomie  voie 
presidez  au  sort,  j'ose  etp^rer  que  vous  me  serez  favorable." 
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Try.  Then  how,  when  I  receive  so  great  delight, 

Do  I  not  feel  it  ? 
Mer.  Know'st  thou  then  that  Jove 

Hath  threaten*d  death  to  him  who  shall  be  found 

Diggi'ig  her  up  again  ? 
Try.  And  must  I  then 

Perish  of  absolute  necessity? 
Mer.  Be  sure  thou  must. 
Try.  Now  to  procure  a  pig 

Lend  me  three  drachms — for  before  my  death 

Tis  right  that  I  should  be  initiated.  380 

Mer.  O  thundering  Jupiter ! 
Try.  Nay,  by  the  gods, 

Denounce  me  not,  I  do  entreat  thee,  Lord ! 
Mer.  I  cannot  hold  my  peace. 
Try.  Nay,  by  the  flesh, 

I've  brought  and  offered  thee  so  readily. 
Mer.  But  I,  O  wretch,  by  Jove  shall  be  destroyed. 

Unless  I  shout  and  do  denounce  thy  crimes. 
Try.  Denounce  me  not,  I  beg  thee,  Mercury, 
[/o /Ae  Chorus.]  Tell  me  what  ails  ye,  friends?    why  thus 
amazed  ? 

Ye  wretches,  be  not  silent — else  he  will 

Denounce  me. 
Cho.  Do  not.  Oh  lord  Mercury ;  390 

Pray  do  not,  do  not,  if  thou  hast  been  pleas*d' 

To  eat  the  porket  that  I  offer'd  thee, 

Nor  in  the  present  matter  hold  it  cheap. 
Try.  Hear*st  not  how  they  cajole  thee,  royal  sir  ? 
Cho.  Turn  not  away  from  us  poor  suppliants, 

So  that  we  may  not  take  her — but  be  kind, 

O  thou  of  gods  most  liberal  and  humane. 


■  In  Uluttration  of  this  Hoe  Bergler  refers  to  Herodotus  (Clio,  i.  87.),  where 
CroBius  ftdjurei  Apollo  to  extricate  him  from  the  present  evil, 

c!  re  oi  KCxapi<^fMvoy  iK  avrw  ldutpii9ri' 

>«nd  the  Scholiast  to  the  prayer  of  Chryses  to  Apollo  (11.  A'.  39. )r 

■  li  iroTS  Tol  xf'tp^vT*  ^f'  vribv  IptKa, 
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If  thou  dost  hate  Pisander's  orest  and  brows*: 

So  will  we  ever  honour  thee,  O  lord^ 

With  sacred  offerings  and  earnest  prayV ;  400 

Come,  I  entreat,  have  pity  on  their  cry, 

Since  more  than  heretofore  they  honour  thee. 
Mer.  For  they  are  now  more  thievish  than  of  yore  ^ 
Try.  111  tell  thee  too  a  dire  and  mighty  deed, 

Which  against  all  the  gods  is  meditated. 
Mer.  Come,  tell  it  then — haply  thou  may*st  prevail. 
Try.  'Tis  that  Selene  and  the  crafty  Sun*' 

Have  in  a  plot  against  you  long  engaged^ . 

Betraying  Greece  to  the  barbarians. 
Mer.  But  wherefore  do  they  this  ? 
Try.  >  Because,  by  Jove,      410 

We  sacrifice  to  you,  whereas  to  them 

Barbarian  nations  immolate — and  thus 

They  would,  perchance,  that  you  might  perish  all. 

And  they  receive  the  offerings  of  the  gods. 
Mer.  For  this  long  since  have  they  cut  short  our  days. 

Narrowing  by  stealth  their  chariots'  circling  course. 
Try.  'Tis  true,  by  Jove — then,  good  friend  Mercury, 

Assist  us  readily,  and  draw  her  up 

In  concert  with  us — Then  we'll  celebrate 

The  great  Panathenaic  festivals^,  4S0 


*  This,  says  the  Scholiast,  is  spoken  ironically;  for  Pisander  was  rallied  by 
many  as  a  coward — he  used  the  triple  crest  and  veiy  conspicuous  arms,  in  order  to 
have  the  appearance  of  courage. 

^  Aristophanes  here  draws  a  plain  but  not  very  favourable  picture  of  the  manners 
of  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in  rapine  and  theft,  and  therefore  venerated  the 
god  of  thieves  with  peculiar  honour. 

^  The  sun  and  moon  are  the  chief  objects  of  barbarian  veneration :  on  this  ac- 
count they  spared  Delos  and  Ephesus  when  they  devastated  Greece.  Aristophanes 
here  insinuates  that  the  barbarous  nations  flourished  in  proportion  as  the  intestine 
divisions  of  the  Greeks  increased.  The  crafty  sun  designates  the  eclipses,  etc 
which  took  place  during  the  Peloponnesian  war — 

Defectus  Solis  varios  Lunaeque  labores, 
which  are  particularly  noticed  by  Thucydides,  the  former  in  book  i.  c.  23 ;  ii.  28  ; 
iv.  52 ;  and  a  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  latter,  which  terrified  Nicias  so  much,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war,  in  book  viu  c.  50.  on  which  latter  passage  see 
Dr.  Smith's  note. 

'  Trygsus  here  engages  that  the  feasts  of  the  other  gods,  as  the  Panathenaic 
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And  all  the  other  worship  of  the  gods. 

The  Dipolean  and  Adonic  rites. 

To  thy  exclusive  honour.  Mercury ; 

And  all  the  other  cities  freed  from  woe. 

Will  offer  sacrifice  in  every  place 

To  evil-warding  Hermes — and  besides, 

Thou  shalt  have  many  other  blessings :  first 

I  give  this  cup  to  thee,  that  thou  may*st  have  it 

For  thy  libations. 

Mer.  O  how  frdl  of  pity 

Am  I,  entreated—by  the  golden  goblets !  430 

Henceforth  it  is  your  work,  O  friends — but  come 
And  with  your  hooks  as  quick  as  possible 
Draw  out  the  stones. 

Cuo.  This  will  we  do,  but  thou, 

O  wisest  of  divinities,  stand  by. 
And  tell  us,  like  a  skilful  architect. 
What  we  must  do ;  for  then  thou  shalt  perceive 
That  we  have  been  no  lazy  labourers. 

Try*  Come  thou  and  quickly  bear  the  cup,  that  we. 

When  to  the  gods  we  have  addressed  our  prayers, 
May  with  good  auspices  begin  our  work.  440 

Mer.  Now  the  Ubation,  the  libation*s  made. 
Speak,  speak  propitious  words. 

Try.  In  our  libation 

We  pray  that  to  the  Grreeks  this  present  day 
May  prove  the  fountain  of  fair  happiness, 
And  whoso  readily  shall  seize  the  ropes. 
May  this  man  never  wear  the  shield. 

Cho.  By  Jove, 

Be  it  my  lot  in  peace  to  spend  my  life. 
And  with  my  mistress  stir  the  amorous  flame. 

Try.  Let  him  who  wishes  still  that  war  should  be, 

Never  again,  O  sovereign  Bacchus,  cease  450 

To  draw  the  spear-heads  from  their  crooked  rests. 

Cho.  And  if,  desirous  to  arrange  the  ranks, 

l^ilivtl  of  MlBenrt,  the  Diipolk  in  konoar  of  Jupiter  IIoXiovxoc*  or  the  gverdHiD 
of  cities,  and  the  Adonit,  tacred  to  Venut  tnd  Adonis,  should  be  all  trans^Brred  to 
Mercnry. 
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A  man  should  envy  thy  return  to  light, 
O  venerable  Peace,  may  he  in  war 
Endure  the  same  woes  as  Cleonymus. 

Try.  And  if  some  manufacturer  of  pikes, 

Or  a  shield-hawker*,  that  he  may  improve 
His  trade,  be  eager  for  the  fight,  may  he. 
By  robbers  seized,  on  naught  but  barley  feed. 

Cho.  And  whosoe'er,  desirous  to  command,  4G0 

Will  not  assist  us,  or  what  slave  prepares 
To  join  the  adversaries'  ranks,  may  he 
Be  whirl'd  upon  the  wheel  and  castigated. 
While  ours  be  blessings ;  lo,  lo.  Paean  ! 

Try.  Hence  with  your  Psean,  only  lo  shout  M 

Cho.  Well  then,  I  shout  but  lo — 

Try.  To  the  praise 

Of  Mercury,  Hours,  Graces,  Venus,  Love. 

Cuo.  But  not  to  Mars  ? 

Try.  No. 

Cho.  Not  to  Eny alius*? 

Try.  No. 

Cho.  Labour  all,  and  drag  it  up  with  ropes. 

Mer.  Huzzah ! 

Cho.  Huzzah  again. 

*  K  il  TiQ  Sopv^ovc  Ti  KairriXoQ  aviriSiov.  The  common  reading  is  SopvXhg,  tht 
vocative  of  which,  Sopv^i,  occurs  in  v.  1227;  but  this  word,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  Etymol.  Mag.,  is  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  except  in  the  syncopated 
form  of  Sopv^ooQ ;  the  word  jcaTTijXof  (Latin,  caupo),  properly  signifies  a  vintner, 
or  one  who  deals  in  victuals,  a  low  tavern-keeper — hence,  a  retailer  of  small  wares 
in  general,  any  one  who  sells  by  retail.  (For  a  full  explanation  of  this  term  see 
Bentley's  Sermon  (x.)  on  Popery,  p.  338 — 340.  ed.  6th.) 

'  d^ptXi  rb  irautv  a  play  upon  llaidv,  which,  from  its  similarity  in  sound  to 
xatiuv  (from  vaitiv,  to  ttrike),  Trygcus  considers  a  word  of  evil  omen.  Elmsley 
(ad  Ach.  1173.)  proposes  to  read  ii)  vaiuiv  instead  of  weuAv,  as  the  more  comic 
form. 

r  According  to  ancient  mythology  Enyalius  was  the  son  of  Mars  and  Enyo  or 
Bellona,  or  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  although  these  deities  are  sometimes  confounded ; 
Sophocles  (Ajax,  179.)  appears  to  make  a  distinction  between  tliem  when  lie  says, 

ri  xoXcoOctfpa^,  ^  rtv  EvviXtog  liOfi^Av  Ix^v 

on  which  passage  the  Scholiast  says  that  Mars  is  distinguished  from  Enyalius,  who 
was  merely  a  coadjutor  to  the  greater  deity,  although  Brunck  derides  this  notion 
and  reads  ijv  rev'  for  i}  rev'  and  compares  Eurip.  (Hippol.  v.  141.) 
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Bfnu  Huzzah !  buzzah !  4T0 

Try.  The  men  don*t  pull  alike— will  ycm  not  gire 

A  heiping  hand  here  ?     How  you  pant  and  swell ! 

Boeotians,  ye  shall  me  it. 
Meiu  Hurrah ! 

Try.  Hurrah ! 

Cho.  [io  Trt.  and  Msr«]  Pull  ye  likewise  together. 
Try.  Don't  I  pull. 

Suspended  to  the  cord,  and  cast  myself 

Into  the  work  with  all  my  might  and  main  ? 
BIer.  Then  wherefore  is  it  that  the  business  speeds  not  ? 
Cho.  O  Lamachus,  by  sitting  idly  here 

Thou  art  injurious— of  thy  gorgon's  head 

We  have  no  need,  O  man. 
Mer.  '  Nor  have  these  Argives  480 

Puird  of  old  time,  but  laugh*d  at  the  distressed — 

And  this  when  they  on  both  sides  had  been  paid. 
Try.  But  the  Laconians,  friend,  drag  manfully. 
Mer.  Knowest  thou  how  they  pull  ?  they  only  strive 

Who  ply  their  trade  with  implements  of  wood, 

But  the  brass-forger  will  not  suffer  them^ 
Cho.  Nor  are  the  Megarensians  unemployed. 

But  drag,  like  whelps,  with  a  most  ravenous  grin, 

Thro'  famine  perishing,  by  Jupiter. 
Try.  Friends,  we  do  nothing — but  with  one  accord  400 

It  is  the  part  of  all  again  to  help. 
Mer.  [as  if  straining.]  Come  on. 
Try.  Again ! 

Mer.  Come  on. 


^  SinciB  their  profit  wis  drawn  from  making  fettera  for  the  legs  of  the  prisoners, 
they  were  desirous  to  continue  the  war.  By  6  xa^<^<vc»  Fl.  Christianus  imagines 
Cleon  to  be  meant ;  but  this  cannot  be  right,  as  Cleon  was  dead  before  the  pro- 
duction of  this  comedy :  by  the  words  '6<rot  y  aifr&v  are  doubtless  to  be  under- 
•toed,  with  Dindorf,  the  makers  of  wooden  instruments  of  labour,  such  as  ploughs, 
tpades,  rakes,  etc.  (robe  KvXovpyo^c),  whose  interest  is  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  The  following  lines,  which  the  Scholiast  ascribes  to  Trygeus, 
contain  a  sarcastic  reflection  upon  the  miserable  state  of  famine  to  which  the  Me- 
'  gireans  were  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  who  had  fortified  their  harbour  Nicaea, 
and,  by  the  decree  of  Pericles,  interdicted  them  from  all  traffic  in  their  markets  and 
ports  (see  Thucyd.  i.  67.) 
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*  Try.  Once  more,  by  J<ntt? ! 

Cho.  Indeed  we  move  but  little.  .  .  * 

Try.  Is't  not  strange 

That  some  should  strain,  while  others  pull  advcnrse  ? 

O  Argives,  ye  shall  surely  pay  for  this. 
Mer.  Come  on  now,  once  again. 
Try.  Courage,  again! 

Cho.  How  evil-minded  some  among  us  are  ! 
Try.  Ye  then  who  long  for  peace,  pull  manfully. 
Cho.  But  there  are  some  who  will  not  let  us  move. 
Try.  Be  off,  Megareans,  will  ye,  to  the  dogs  ?  500 

For  you  are  hated  by  the  mindful  goddess ; 

Since  ye  with  garlic  first  anointed  her ; 

And  you,  Athenians,  I  command  to  cease. 

Adhering  to  the  part  whence  now  you  draw, 

For  you  do  nothing  else  but  Utigate ! 

But  if  you  greatly  wish  to  drag  her  out. 

Toward  the  sea  for  a  short  space  retreat. 
Cho.  Come,  friends,  w&  husbandmen  will  do't  alone. 
Mer.  Much  better  now,  O  men,  your  work  proceeds. 
Cho.  The  work  proceeds,  he  says — yet  every  one  510 

Pull  stoutly  too. 
Try.  The  husbandmen,  and  none 

Besides,  can  execute  this  dragging  labour. 
Cho.  Come  now,  come  all ;  she*s  almost  out  at  last ; 

Let's  not  give  in,  but  strive  more  manfully : 

That's  it,  'tis  done  at  last,  hurrah,  hurrah. 

Hurrah,  hurrah ;  again,  hurrah,  hurrah. 


ACT  in.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Peace,  Autumn,  Spectacle. 

Try,  O  sacred  giver  of  the  vine,  what  word 
Shall  I  address  to  thee  ?  what  salutation 
Commensurate  with  thy  ten  thousand  casks, 
Can  I  approach  thee  with  ?  I've  none  at  home.        520 
Opora,  hail !  and  thou,  Theoria,  hail ! 
How  beautiful  thy  face,  Theoria ! 
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How  sweet  thy  respiration  from  the  heart ! 

As  redolent  of  armistice  and  myrrh. 
Mer.  Bears  this  a  semblance  to  the  warlike  knapsack  ? 
Cao.  I  hate  the  enemy's  most  odious  basket, 

For  his  mouth  smells  of  a  sharp  onion  belch  ;  « 

But  her's  of  autumn,  revels  Dionysian, 

Pipes,  tragic  poets,  Sophoclean  strains. 

Thrushes,  and  light  odes  of  Euripides.  530 

Try.  Truly  thou  shalt  lament  thine  accusations 

Against  her  falsely  brought — for  she  delights  not 

In  him  who  makes  forensic  dissertations. 
Cho.  Ivy,  wine-strainer,  bleating  sheep,  the  bosom 

Of  women  running  to  the  field  in  haste, 

A  drunken  female  slave,  with  jug  reversed. 

And  many  other  blessings. 
Mer.  Come  now,  see 

How  cities  reconciFd  communion  hold 

Together,  and  in  willing  concord  laugh ; 

And  this  however  desperately  mauFd,  540 

And  all  of  them  with  cupping-glasses  fix'd  K 
Try.  Regard  the  faces  of  all  present  here, 

That  you  may  know  their  several  crafts. 
Mer*  Ah  wretched ! 

See  you  not  yonder  crest-artificer 

Tearing  himself,  while  the  spade-maker  now 

Flouts  that  sword-worker  there  ? 
Try.  And  see  you  not 

How  the  scythe-maker  with  malicious  joy 

Points  at  the  armourer  as  infamous  ? 
Mer.  Come  now,  and  bid  the  rustics  all  depart. 
Try.  Hear,  people ;  let  the  husbandmen  depart,  550 

Bearing  their  implements,  with  all  despatch 

Into  the  field,  without  spear,  sword,  or  lance. 

Since  all  things  here  are  full  of  ancient  peace, 

Each  to  bis  rustic  work  a  pasan  singing. 


'  iwaliairairai  Kai  KvdOovc  irpooKUfuvai.  The  cuppbg- glasses  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  tiie  lifid  tumours  under  the  eyes  produced  by  the  continued 
wirfitfe. 
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Cho.  O  day^  by  just  and  labouring  men  desird! 
With  joy  beholding  thee  Td  greet  the  vines 
And  fig-trees  that  I  planted  in  my  youth : 
Our  mind  long  since  was  eager  to  salute  thee. 

Try.  Now  then,  my  friends,  we  first  will  supplicate 

The  goddess  who  hath  ta'en  away  from  us  560 

Our  crests  and  gorgons^ ;  then  with  hasty  step 
Remove  we  to  our  country  homes,  but  first 
Let's  buy  ourselves  some  delicate  salt*fish. 

Mer.  Neptune,  how  beautiful  their  rank  appears, 

How  dense  and  well  compact !  as  'twere  a  cake, 
Or  banquet  fully  spread. 

Try.  By  Jupiter, 

How  brilliantly  the  mattock  is  prepared. 
And  three-prong  d  forks  that  glitter  in  the  sim! 
How  well  the  interval  between  the  rows 
By  them  would  have  been  tilFd  ;  how  I  do  long      570 
Myself  to  come  into  my  field,  at  length 
To  fork  once  more  my  little  plot  of  ground  ! 
But,  friends,  in  memory  of  our  ancient  diet 
She  once  suppUed  us  with,  fig-cakes  and  figs, 
Myrtles,  and  sweet  new  wine,  and  violet-beds, 
Beside  the  well,  and  olives  which  we  loved — 
Grateful  for  these  things,  now  salute  the  goddess. 

Cho.  Hail,  hail,  O  thou  most  dear !  how  joyfully 
We  welcome  thy  return  !  for  we're  overcome 
By  our  regret  of  thee,  and  fond  desire  580 

That  to  the  field  thou  bend  thy  steps  again ; 
For  thou  hast  been  our  greatest  gain,  and  end 
Of  all  our  wishes,  whosoe'er  have  spent 
Our  life  in  rustic  labours — thou  alone 
Hast  aided  us ;  for  often  we've  enjoyed 
Things  sweet  and  dearly  loved  and  free  from  cost. 


^  The  whole  apparatus  of  war  may  be  here  undentood,  although  Arittophanet 
probably  means  nothing  more  than  the  terrific  image  on  the  shield,  denoting 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  Lamachus,  whom  in  the  Acharnians  (▼.  548.)  he  style* 
yopyo\6^ov.  In  v.  557.  the  word  yopyhv  occurs  as  an  adjective,  to  expre^  the 
alacrity  and  quickness  with  which  the  crowd  of  rustics  move.  Florens  Christiania 
however  thinks  it  probable  that  instead  of  ecu  yopybv  we  should  read  yutpymv* 
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Under  thine  aaspices,  for  thou  hast  been 

The  food  and  safeguard  of  us  husbandmen : 

How  will  the  vines,  and  tender  figs^  and  plants 

Of  whatsoever  kind,  with  joyous  kmgh  590 

Receive  thee!— but  where  has  she  this  long  time 

Been  absent  from  us  ?  tell  me  this,  of  gods 

Thou  most  benevolent  [to  Mercury.] 

Mer.  Most  sapient  rustics ' ! 

Give  ear  unto  my  words,  if  you  would  learn 
What  way  she  perished — Phidias  began 
With  his  untoward  luck — then  Pericles 
Afraid  lest  in  his  fortune  he  should  share, 
Dreading  your  natures  and  determined  habits, 
Ere  meeting  with  some  dire  misfortune,  set 
The  city  in  a  iBame — having  thrown  in  600 

The  tiny  spark  of  the  Megarean  vote, 
He  raised  so  great  a  war,  that  all  the  Greeks 
Wept  from  the  smoke,  both  here  and  ev'rywhere. 
Straight,  having  heard,  the  vine  gave  forth  a  sound. 
And  jar  'gainst  jar  in  noisy  rage  was  struck. 
While  none  appeas'd  it,  and  she  disappeared. 

Try.  This,  by  Apollo,  I  ne*er  heard  irom  any. 

Nor  knew  the  attachment  Phidias  bore  to  her. 

Cho.  Nor  I,  save  now — her  beauty  doubtless  rose 

From  his  alliance —  many  things  escape  us.  610 

Mbr.  Then,  when  the  towns  which  you  commanded,  knew 
Your  savage,  snarling  manners  to  each  other, 
Against  you  they  contriv'd  all  stratagems, 
Fearing  the  tributes ;  and  by  gifts  persuaded 
The  greatest  men  of  the  Laconian  state, 
Who,  greedy  of  base  gain,  and  apt  to  cheat 

1  Mbkhtj,  at  the  reqoost  of  the  chorus  of  AibjDooentUii  husbandmeD,  here 
begioft  his  ntrration  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  PelopoQDesian  war,  which  he 
trtces  to  the  banishment  of  Phidias  to  £lis»  in  consequence  of  the  suspicion  which 
be  had  incurred  of  stealing  gold  from  the  aeales  of  the  serpent  wlien  employed  by 
Pericles  to  make  the  ivory  image  of  Miner? a.  It  was  by  undergoing  this  sentence 
of  banishment  that  he  is  here  said  wpaliat  KaK&c'  and  Pericles,  dreading  to  be 
called  to  render  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  his  administration,  diverted  the 
mSndy  of  the  people  from  that  subject  by  implicating  them  in  a  contest  with  the 
Megareans. 
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Strangers  beneath  a  hospitable  guise. 

Have  cast  her  shamefully  away,  and  seiz'd 

Occasion  for  the  war ;  and  then  their  gains 

Were  ruin  to  the  agriculturists.  620 

For  hence  the  gallies,  in  requital  sent. 

Devoured  the  figs  of  men  not  blameworthy. 

Try.  With  justice  too,  since  they  my  crow-black  tree. 
Planted  by  me,  and  nurtured,  have  cut  down. 

Cho.  By  Jove,  O  wretch,  'tis  just;  since  with  a  stone 

They  have  destroy'd  my  beehive-shap*d  corn-measure. 
Containing  six  medimns. 

Mer.  And  then  when  came 

The  rustic  crowd  together  from  the  fields. 
They  saw  themselves  in  the  same  manner  sold ; 
But  being  without  grapes,  and  loving  figs,  6S0 

They  look*d  towards  their  orators — and  they. 
Well  knowing  them  poor,  sick,  and  wanting  bread, 
Expeird  this  goddess  with  their  doubtful  cries, 
Though  having  oft  appear'd  out  of  the  love 
She  bore  this  country — ^While  of  their  allies 
They  shook  off  the  substantial  and  the  rich. 
Alleging — "  this  man  favours  Brasidas ;" 
And  then  you  worried  him  like  little  dogs. 
For  the  state,  pale  and  in  continual  fear. 
With  eager  joy  devour*d  the  aliments  640 

Which  any  calumnies  might  cast  to  her ; 
And  strangers,  when  they  saw  these  wounds  inflicted, 
Stopp'd  up  with  gold  their  mouths  who  acted  thus. 
So  as  to  make  them  wealthy.     Greece,  meanwhile, 
Without  your  privity  was  desolated — 
And  'twas  a  tanner  who  effected  this — 

Try.  Cease,  cease,  O  sovereign  Hermes,  tell  it  not ; 
But  suffer  this  man  to  remain  below, 
Where  now  he  is,  since  he's  not  ours,  but  thine". 
For  by  whatever  roguish  name,  650 

When  living,  he  was  known  to  fame ; 


■  Addieaied  to  Mercury  under  his  character  of  vccpoxo/ifr^( — that  if,  conmyfr 
of  the  dead;  for  Cleoa  was  now  departed  (Bergler.) 
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A  prmtiiig  fjfcophaiit,  whose  trade 
Confonofi  and  distorbance  made ; 
Henceforth  these  accusations  all 
On  jour  own  denixena  will  falL 
But  tell  me  whence,  O  goddess,  is  this  silence. 

[To  P£ACB,  a  mute  perwnage. 

Meb«  She  cannot  speak,  at  least  to  the  spectators. 
Since  she  against  them  entertains  much  anger 
For  what  she  has  endured. 

Try.  Yet  let  her  speak 

To  you,  if  but  a  little. 

Mer.  Tell  me,  dearest,  660 

What  is  your  mind  towards  them — come,  O  thou 
Who  of  all  women  most  detest*st  the  buckler — 
Be't  so— I  hear — complainest  thou  of  this  ? 
I  comprehend — hear  what  she  blames  you  for. 
She  says,  that  after  the  affairs  in  Pylos, 
Although  she  came,  and  to  the  city  brought 
A  chest  that  teemed  with  treaties,  thrice  was  she 
By  suffrage  disannulled  in  the  assembly. 

Try.  Therein  we  err*d  :  but  pity  us,  for  then 
Our  mind  was  all  on  shields  \ 

Mer.  Come  now,  give  ear  670 

To  what  she  just  demanded  of  me — who 
Is  here  most  ill-dispos*d  to  her,  and  who 
Is  friendly,  and  desires  that  wars  should  cease  ? 

Try.  Cleonymus  was  best  disposed  by  far. 

Mer.  And  what  appears  Cleonymus  in  battle  ? 

Try,  Bravest  of  soul®,  save  that  he  was  not  sprung 

■  That  U,  either  engaged  in  contenplating  the  miseries  of  war,  for  which  shields 
are  pat  synecdochically ;  or,  as  Bergler  interprets  the  tine,  we  were  theo  obliged  to 
obey  the  commands  of  Cleoo,  the  dealer  io  hides,  the  common  material  of  the  an- 
cient shields.  Cleon  was  succeeded  bj  Cleonymus,  whose  nature,  as  well  as  name» 
was  similar  to  his  own  :  irovftfiibv  irpoaraTiiv,  a  wicked  governor,  as  our  poet  calls 
him  (v.  667.) ;  on  which  passage  I  wish  to  refer  the  reader  to  Fl.  Christianus'  ex- 
eellent  annotation.  Cleonymus  was  the  last  Athenian  banished  by  the  sentence  of 
ostracism,  which  was  thought  to  be  dishonoured  when  put  in  force  against  so  un- 
worthy a  subject. 

•  This  can  only  be  applied  ironically  to  Cleonymus,  whom  he  himself  calls  rbv 
pUfoofriv  (a.  362.)  from  having  cast  away  his  shield  in  battle,  in  alioson  to  wMch 
he  is  here  called  by  Aristophanes  drofiokifuuo^  r^  hrXtv. 
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From  him  whom  he  declares  to  be  his  me^ 

For  should  he  ever  to  the  fight  eome  forth  ' .' 

Immediately  he  cast  away  his  arms. 
Mer.  Hear  yet  again  what  she  just  ask'd  of  me.  680 

Who  rules  in  the  tribunal  x>f  the  Pnyx  ? 
TkY.  Hyperbolus  possesses  now  this  country. 

[to  Peace.]  What  art  thou  doing?  whithermoTest  dibii 

Thy  head  about  ? 
Mer.  She  shows  her  great  aversion 

And  indignation  at  the  people's  choice. 

For  choosing  such  a  wicked  governor. 
Try.  But  we  no  longer  will  make  use  of  him. 

'Twas  only  that  the  mob,  wanting  a  chief. 

And  being  naked,  was  desirous  then 

To  gird  itself  with  him  as  president.  690 

Mer.  She  asks  then  how  will  this  assist  the  state? 
Try.  We  shall  be  more  enUghten'd  counsellors. 
Mer.  How  so  ? 
Try.  Because  he  manufactures  lamps, 

And  until  now  we  grop*d  our  way  in  darkness ; 

But  now  we  shall  deliberate  by  lamp-light.  ' 

Mer.  Ah,  ah,  what  questions  she  hath  order'd  me 

To  ask  of  you ! 
Try.  What  were  they? 

Mer.  Very  many ; 

And  those  old  fables  which  she  once  left  offi 

First  she  enquired  of  Sophocles'  condition. 
Try.  He  prospers,  but  has  suffer'd  strangely.  • 

Mer.  How?     706 

Try.  From  Sophocles  is  sprung  Simonides^ 
Mer.  Simonides !  how's  that  ?  ^ 

c  Aristophanes  here,  by  the  month  of  Trygarat,  reflects  severely  on  the  vtonaltty 
of  these  two  celebrated  iambic  poets,  who  in  that  respect  were  of  such  kindred  dis- 
positions, that  one  is  said  to  have  ipning  from  the  other;  hence  Pindar  calls 
Simonides,  ^XoKipSij  (Isthm.  ii.  9.)  Upon  a  straw  raft  he  may  sail,  is  part  of  a 
proverbial  sentence  in  use  among  the  Greeks — 

Qiov  OkXoyroQ  kclv  Ivl  pnrbc  irXioi' 

and  our  poet  makes  even  this  descriptive  of  the  venal  disposition  of  Simonides,  by 
saying  rip^ovc  &arc  instead  of  Ofov  OiXovroc* 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Try.  Because  he  is 

Grown  old  and  rotten — for  the  sake  of  gain 
Upon  a  straw  raft  he  may  sail. 

Mer.  But  what — 

Still  lives  the  wise  Cratinus  ? 

Try.  He  expired 

When  the  Laconians  their  incursion  made. 

Mer.  What  happen*d  to  him  ? 

Try.  Ask  you  what  ?  a  faintness 

Of  mind^  that  could  not  bear  to  see  his  cask 
Teeming  with  wine  all  smashed — how  many  woes, 
Think*st  thou,  like  these  have  happen*d  to  the  state  ? 
Wherefore,  my  mistress,  we'll  ne'er  part  with  thee.  711 

Mer.  Now  go,  and  on  these  terms  Opora  take 

To  wife ;  and,  dwelling  with  her  in  the  fields. 
Get  for  thyself  a  crop  of  clustering  grapes. 

Try.  O  dearest  maid,  come  hither  and  embrace  me ! 
Think'st  thou,  O  master  Mercury,  that  I, 
After  so  long  an  interval  of  rest. 
Shall  harm  myself  by  dallying  with  Opora  ? 

Mer.  Not  if  at  least  you  drink  mix'd  pennyroyal. 

But  having  in  all  haste  seiz'd  this  Theoria,  730 

Bring  to  the  council  where  of  late  she  sat. 

Try.  O  thou  assembly,  in  Theoria  blest. 

How  much  juice  wilt  thou  in  three  days  absorb*', 
And  how  much  well-bak*d  tripe  and  flesh  devour? 
But,  O  dear  Mercury,  farewell ! 

Mer.  And  thou, 

O  man,  go  joyfiil,  and  remember  me. 

Try.  O  beetle,  homeward,  homeward  let  us  fly. 

Mer.  He  is  not  here,  O  friend. 

Try.  Then  whither  gone? 

Mer.  Following  Jove's  car  he  bears  the  thunderbolts. 

Try.  Then  firom  what  quarter  will  the  wretch  be  fed  ?     730 

Mer.  He'll  eat  th'  ambrosial  food  of  Ganymede  ^ 

f  hffov  po^riffiig  (tafftdv  ^fup&v  Tpiwv ;  alluding  to  the  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  during  the  three  days*  supplication  decreed  by  the  council. — Brunck,  after 
the  Scholiast 

'  (See  V.  1 1.)    For  Ganymede  was  the  only  mortal  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods. 
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Try.  How  then  shall  I  come  down  ? 

Mer.  Courage ! — quite  well, 

Here  by  the  goddess'  self. 
Try.  Hither,  O  daughters, 

Follow  me  in  all  haste,  since  very  many 

Await  your  coming  with  erect  desire.  [Exit. 

Interlude. 

Cho.  Go  then,  and  joy  be  with  you — we,  meanwhile. 
To  our  attendants  give  the  charge  to  guard 
This  furniture',  since  many  thieves  are  wont 
About  the  scenes  to  lurk,  as  criminals. 
But  guard  these  manfully — while  we  declare  740 

To  the  spectators  all  our  reasoning  mind. 
Should  any  comic  poet  praise  himself 
In  his  digressive  anapaests,  recited 
To  the  spectators,  let  the  lictors  strike  him ; 
But  if 'tis  just  to  honour  any  one 
Who  of  all  men  is  the  best  comic  writer 
And  most  illustrious,  I  declare  our  master 
Worthy  of  great  renown — for  first  of  all 
He  made  his  rivals  in  the  drama  cease 
From  turning  beggars'  rags  to  ridicule,  750 

And  waging  war  'gainst  vermin— he,  too,  first 
Drove  off  with  shame  those  baking  Hercules  ^ 

■  AUuding  to  the  reaping-hooks,  ropes,  etc.  mentioned  before  by  Trygsns,  in 
V.  299,  required  to  drag  Peace  from  her  place  of  concealment — it  was  necessary 
for  the  chorus  to  be  free  from  all  such  incumbrances,  that  they  might  be  the  more 
expeditions  in  the  dance. 

t  Aristophanes  here,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  reflects  severely  either  on  Eu- 
ripides or  Cratinus,  for  both  these  poets  introduced  into  their  plays  a  fasting  Her- 
cules, Bacchus  as  a  slave,  and  Jupiter  as  an  adulterer;  in  ridicule  of  whom  our 
poet  represents  the  great  Alcides  roasting  flesh  to  the  astonishment  of  Neptune, 
{Birds,  1688,  see  also  1605.)  The  epithet  applied  by  the  Scholiast  to  Hercules 
iyaoTpifiapyov),  is  the  same  used  by  Pindar  (OI.  i.  82.),  when  he  deprecates  the 
impiety  of  taxing  any  of  the  heavenly  train  with  being  gluttonous — 

i/AO(  ^airopa,  yaarpifiapyov 


fiaiMpuv  Tiv  iliritv. 


Theocritus  appears  to  have  had  this  passage  of  Aristophanes  in  his  mind  when  he 
says  of  Hercules  (Id.  ic^.  135.)— 

Btiirvov  Sit  Kpia  r  dtrrA. 
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Those  vagrant,  cheating,  self-chastising  beggars, 
And  chas'd  the  slaves  whom  they   brought  on   still 

weeping, 
That  the  deriding  fellow-slave  might  ask, 
"  O  wretch !  what  hast  thou  suffered  in  thy  skin  ? 
Has  then  a  hog-whip  struck  with  many  a  lash 
Thy  sides,  and  scar'd,  like  a  notch'd  tree,  thy  back  ?" 
Soon  as  he  had  remov'd  this  crowd  of  ills. 
These  vulgar  and  ignoble  railleries,  760 

He  rais'd  our  art  to  mighty  consequence, 
Towering  aloft  in  epic  words  and  thoughts, 
And  with  no  vulgar  ridicule  derided 
Not  men  nor  women  of  the  baser  sort, 
But  with  Herculean  rage  attacked  the  greatest, 
Having  pass*d  thro*  the  direful  stinking  hides, 
And  muddy-minded  threats — ^before  all  else 
Against  that  saw-tooth*d  monster  I  wage  war. 
Forth  from  whose  eyes  flashed  Cynna's  direst  beams. 
While  round  a  hundred  groaning  flatterers'  heads  770 
Lick*d  hers,  she  thundered  with  a  torrent's  voice, 
Engendering  death — smelt  like  a  seal,  and  had 
A  lamia's  hideous  front,  with  camel's  rear. 
I  shudder'd  not  at  sight  of  such  a  monster. 
But  fighting  for  you  and  the  other  islands, 
Always  oppos'd  it — wherefore  it  is  just 
That  you  should  render  me  your  grateful  thanks  ; 
For  when  affairs  succeeded  to  my  mind 
I  rambled  not  of  old  time,  tempting  boys 
In  the  Palaestra ;  but  retreated  straight,  780 

Taking  away  my  chattels,  vexing  few. 
Delighting  many,  acting  right  in  all. 
Hence  men  and  boys  must  needs  be  on  my  side ; 
The  bald  too  we  exhort  to  aid  our  triumph — 
For  every  one  will  say,  if  I  should  conquer. 
At  table  to  the  guests — ''  bear  to  the  bald. 
Give  to  lack-hair,  some  sweetmeats,  and  take  nought 
Of  honour  from  the  noblest  of  our  poets. 
The  man  with  front  sublime — Muse,  drive  away 
Contentious  wars,  and  dance  with  me,  thy  friend,    790 
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Hymning  the  marriages  of  gods,  the  feasts 

Of  mortals,  and  the  banquets  of  the  blest ; 

For  from  the  first  these  themes  have  been  thy  care. 

Should  Carcinus  come  with  a  supplication. 

That  to  the  dance  thou  wilt  admit  his  sons. 

Hear  not  the  prayer,  nor  come  to  his  assistance ; 

But  think  them  all  to  be  domestic  quails, 

Long-necked  dancers,  dwarfs,  sweepings  of  dung. 

Inventors  of  machines — for  that  his  father 

Declared  a  weazel  had  devoured  at  eve  800 

The  drama  which  had  past  his  hopes  succeeded". 

These  fair-hair'd  Graces'  public  melodies 

By  the  wise  poet  should  be  sung,  what  time 

The  swallow  sits  and  chants  with  voice  of  spring'  ; 

While  Morsimus  no  chorus  can  obtain. 

Nor  yet  Melanthius,  whose  most  bitter  voice 

I  once  heard  speaking,  when  himself  and  brother 

Enjoy*d  the  honour  of  their  tragic  choir ; 

Both  fish-devouring  gorgons,  casting  looks 

Of  eager  love  on  maids,  but  driving  off  810 

Old  women  from  the  mart — detestable. 

With  their  goat-smelling  armpits,  plagues  of  fishes ; 

'Gainst  these  directing  great  and  wide  sputations, 

O  goddess  Muse,  sport  with  me  at  the  feast. 

"  The  name  of  this  comedy  of  Carcinus,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  was  the 
Mice,  which  was  driven  off  the  stage  with  contumely.  Carcinus  had  three  sons, 
Xenocles,  Xerotimus,  and  Xenarchus,  tragic  dancers,  who,  on  account  of  their 
dinuDutive  stature,  were  surnamed  quails, — Morsimus  and  Melanthius,  mentioned 
in  ▼.  792,  3.,  were  frigid  tragic  poets  of  loose  character,  whom  Aristophanes  derides 
in  various  parts  of  his  plays  (see  the  Knights,  399;  Frogs,  151  ;  Birds,  151.); 
from  the  last  of  which  Melanthius  seems  to  have  been  likewise  afflicted  with  the 
leprosy. 

'  This  passage,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  taken  from  one  of  the  gravest 
CamctiuE  of  Stesichorus  (named  the  Oresteas,  Frag.  xii.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)  ; 
perhaps  the  lines  of  this  beautiful  fragment  should  be  arranged  thus — 

Toiaii  xp'fl  Xaptrwv  Safiutnara 
KoXXiKOfiav  vfivtiv  4fpvyiov  fuXog 

f^pog  iirepxofuvov. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  TRYGiEus,  Valet,  Opora,  Theoria. 

Try.  How  hard  has  been  this  journey  to  the  gods ! 

IVe  altogether  wearied  out  my  legs. 

As  from  above  I  look'd,  you  were  but  small 

[to  the  spectators. 

To  look  upon;  surveying  you  from  heaven, 

You  seem*d  extremely  wicked — but  from  here 

Far  more  malicious  still. 
Val.  Art  come,  my  master  ?       820 

Try.  So  I  have  heard  from  some  one. 
Val.  What  has  been 

Your  fortune  ? 
Try.  Aching  legs,  from  having  passed 

Over  so  long  a  space. 
Val.  Come,  tell  me. 

Try.  What  ? 

Val.  Sawest  thou  any  wandering  through  the  air. 

Beside  thyself? 
Try.  Not  any,  save  the  spirits 

Of  Dithyrambic  poets,  two  or  three. 
Val.  What  were  they  doing  ? 
Try.  Gathering  in  their  flight 

Preludes  of  songs,  certain  air-swimmers'  trifles  ^ 
Val.  And  have  you  found  that  rumour  to  be  true. 

That  each  one  after  death  becomes  a  star  ?  830 

Try.  Most  certainly. 

Val.  And  what  star  now  is  there  ? 

Try.  Ion  of  Chios,  who  of  old  compos'd" 

y  This  line,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  is  a  kind  of  satirical  proverb  passed  upon 
the  dithyrambic  poets,  whose  compositions  savour  of  airy  nothings.  This  he  ex* 
presses  by  a  compound  word  framed  with  the  accustomed  curious  felicity  of  our 
author,  tclq  Mtaepiavtpivtix^Tovc, 

>  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  he  was  a  dithyrambic,  tragic,  and  lyric  poet, 
who  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  an  universal  poetical  genius,  as  he  also 
wrote  comedies,  epigrams,  paeans,  hymns,  and  elegies  ;  he  was  the  son  of  Xuthus, 
whose  tragedies  were  represented  in  the  82nd  Olympiad,  and  among  his  other  com- 
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That  eastern  ode ;  and  when  he  came  up  hither, 
All  caird  him  straight  the  oriental  star. 

Val.  And  what  are  those  erratic  stars,  which  flame 
As  they  pursue  their  course  ? 

Try.  Some  of  the  wealthy, 

Who  come  back  after  supper,  with  their  lamps. 
And  fire  within  the  lamps. — But  take  and  bring  her 
With  all  despatch,  wash  out  the  bathing-vessel. 
Heat  water,  strew  for  us  the  genial  bed,  840 

And,  having  done  this,  come  to  me  again. 
Then  to  the  assembly  will  I  give  her  up. 

Val.  But  whence  didst  get  these  damsels  ? 

Try.  Whence?  from  heav'n. 

Val.  I  would  not  give  three  oboli  for  gods 

Who  wanton  with  their  harlots  like  us  men. 

Try.  Not  so,  but  there  too  some  thus  gain  their  living. 

Val.  Now  let  us  go — ^but  tell  me,  shall  I  give 
Her  any  thing  to  eat  ? 

Try.  She  will  not  eat. 

Nor  bread  nor  cake,  since  with  the  gods  above 

Still  on  ambrosia  she  was  wont  to  feast.  850 

Val.  Here  too  we  must  accustom  her  to  eat. 

[Exeunt  Valet  and  Opora. 

Cho.  Apparently  the  old  man  now  is  happy. 

Try.  And  what,  when  a  spruce  bridegroom  you  behold  me  ? 

Clio.  Thine  age  will  be  a  theme  of  admiration. 

Transformed  to  youth  again,  and  myrrh-distilling. 

Try.  I  think  so — but  what  when  I  clasp  her  charms  ? 

Clio.  More  blessed  than  the  fish  of  Carcinus* 
Thou  wilt  appear. 

Try.  Is  it  not  justly  so, 

For  me,  who,  mounted  on  my  beetle,  sav'd 

The  Greeks,  so  that  securely  o'er  the  fields  860 


positions  he  wrote  a  dithyrambic  ode,  of  which  the  beginning 

'Aotov  Aipo^irav  Ampa' 
on  which  account  Aristophanes  here  calls  him  the  Oriental  Star. 

*  This  is  said  ironically ;  by  the  fish  Aristophanes  undersUnds  the  rongh  sons  of 
that  sea-crab  Carcinus,  or  they  are  so  called  from  a  whirling  kind  of  dance,  imi- 
tating the  conical  figure  of  the  shell -fish  ',  a  pine-nnt  is  also  denoted  by  the  word 
<rr/»oj3cXoc> 
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They  move  with  wanton  petulance^  and  sleep. 

Enter  2  Servants. 
Ser.  The  girl  has  bath*d,  and  all  her  body's  fair ; 

The  cake  is  made,  the  sesame  prepared. 

And  all  the  articles — but  one  is  wanting. 
Try.  Come  then,  and  let  us  this  Theoria  bring 

In  all  haste  to  the  senate. 
Ser.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Is  this  the  same  Theoria  whom  of  late 

We  dallied  with  when  we  had  drunk  too  much, 

And  brought  her  down  to  Brauron^  ? 
Try.  Of  a  surety — 

And  with  great  trouble  was  she  seized. 
Sla.  O  master,  870 

How  pleasant,  each  fifth  year,  will  be  her  love  ! 
Try.  Come,  who  is  just  among  you  ?  who  will  e*er 

Take  charge  of  her,  and  bear  her  to  the  senate  ? 

[  To  the  Valet.]  But  what  delineation  mak'st  thou  there? 
Val.  Askest  thou  what  ?  sketching  an  Isthmian  tent 

To  rest  my  members. 
Try.  Say  you  not  to  whom 

She  shall  be  given  in  charge  ?  come  hither  thou — 

For  I  will  place  thee  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Val.  He  nods  assent. 
Try.  Who  ? 

Val.  Who?  Ariphrades, 

Beseeching  you  to  bring  her  to  him. 
Try.  But,  880 

O  wretch,  he*ll  fall  upon  her  and  lick  up 

All  the  provision— but  deposit  first 

Your  vessels  on  the  ground. — Ye  Prytanes 

Assembled  here,  contemplate  this  Theoria ; 

Reflect  what  blessings  I  shall  bring  on  you  ; 

That  seizing  her,  and  turning  up  her  legs 

In  air,  ye  may  perfect  the  sacred  rites — 


BrauTon  was  a  city  of  Attica,  near  Marathon,  where  feasts  of  Bacchus  were 
celebrated  every  fifth  year,  and  a  she-goat  sacrificed  to  Diana.  It  was  a  place  of 
very  dissolute  character. 
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For  this  it  has  been  purified  with  smoke ; 

For  here,  before  the  war  began,  were  stationed 

The  counciPs  pipkins — since,  possessing  her,  890 

Tomorrow  a  fair  contest  we  may  raise, 

Wrestle  upon  the  ground,  stand  at  all  fours. 

Aim  strokes  oblique,  head  foremost,  on  our  knees. 

And,  as  at  the  Pancratium,  smear'd  with  oil, 

Strike  both  with  fists  and  limbs  of  youthful  strength ; 

And  on  the  third  day  after  this  ye  shall 

Prepare  a  hippodrome,  where  the  fleet  steed 

May  pass  his  fellow-courser  in  the  race. 

And  chariots,  on  each  other  overturn'd. 

Shall  in  their  parting  breath  be  mov^d  together,      900 

While  other  charioteers  in  fallen  state 

Around  the  goals  all  circumcised  shall  lie. 

But,  O  ye  Prytanes,  receive  Theoria, 

See  with  what  readiness  this  has  received  her ! 

But  not  so  were  you  aught  to  offer  gratis — 

Then  had  I  found  thee  holding  forth  a  truce. 

Cho.  This  man*s  an  useful  citizen  to  all, 
With  such  a  disposition. 

Try.  You  will  know 

Much  better  what  I  am  in  vintage  time. 

Cho.  Even  now  'tis  manifest  how  much  thou  art  910 

A  saviour  to  all  men. 

Try.  Wilt  thou  say  so, 

When  of  new  wine  thou  shalt  have  drunk  a  bowl  ? 

Cho.  And  we  will  always  honour  thee  the  first. 
Saving  the  gods  alone. 

Try.  For  I,  Trygaeus 

Th*  Athmonian,  have  deserved  right  well  of  you. 
Having  from  direful  toils  the  city's  crowd 
And  rustic  folk  released,  and  having  check'd 
Hyperbolus. 

Cho.  Come,  what  must  we  do  next? 

Try.  What  else  but  consecrate  her  with  our  pots  ? 

Cho.  With  pots,  Uke  some  complaining  Mercury  ?  920 

Try.  What  think  ye  then  ?  shalFt  be  with  fatted  ox  ? 

Cho.  An  ox  ? — by  no  means — lest  we  have  to  seek 
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For  aid  from  other  quarters. 
Try.  With  a  sow  then, 

Bulky  and  fat  ? 
Cho.  No,  no. 

Try.  Why  ? 

Cho.  Lest  there  be 

A  hoggishness,  such  as  Theagenes'*^! 
Try.  Then  of  the  others  what  think'st  thou  the  best  ? 
Cho.  A  sheep. 
Try.  a  sheep  ? 

Cho.  I  do,  by  Jupiter. 

Try.  But  this  is  an  Ionian  ward. 
Cho.  Of  purpose, 

That  if  in  the  assembly  any  one 

Should  plead  for  the  necessity  of  war,  930 

The  seated  multitude  thro'  fear  may  cry 

In-  the  Ionic  dialect — Oi,  Oi. 
Try.  Thou  sayest  well. 
Cho.  And  be  they  mild  besides. 

So  that  in  mutual  disposition  we 

Resemble  lambs,  and  be  to  our  allies 

Much  milder. 
Try.  Come  now,  take  the  sheep,  and  bring  it 

As  soon  as  possible,  and  I  will  furnish 

A  shrine  on  which  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
Cho.  How  all  proceeds  according  to  our  mind 

When  the  god  wills  and  fortune  'stablishes,  940 

And  all  these  things  in  timely  concourse  meet ! 
Try.  'Tis  plain,  for  at  the  doors  an  altar  stands. 
Cho.  Now  hasten,  while  the  veering  gale  of  war 

Blows  from  the  gods  with  moderated  blast. 
Try.  The  basket  with  its  barley-cakes  is  ready. 

The  chaplet  and  the  sword — the  fire  is  here. 

And  nothing  but  the  sheep  delays  us  now. 
Cho.  Will  you  not  work  with  all  your  energies  ? 

For  if  you're  seen  by  Chaeris,  he'll  be  here 


^  This  Theagenes  was  a  fat  and  gross  debauchee,  dissolved  in  the  luxuries  of 
wealth,  and  rolling  like  a  pig  in  the  mire  of  voluptuousness. 
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To  play  his  pipe,  an  uninvited  guest ;  950 

And  then  I  know  full  well  that  you  will  give  him 

Something  to  compensate  his  toil  and  puffing. 
Try.  Come  then,  take  thou  the  basket  and  the  basin. 

Performing  quickly  a  right-handed  course 

Around  the  shrine. 
Val.  Lo,  I've  encompassed  it — 

Give  me  another  charge. 
Try.  ril  take  this  torch, 

And  dip  it  in  the  stream^ — move  briskly  thou — 

Thou  hold  the  salted  cake — and  cleanse  thyself 

When  thou  hast  handed  this  to  me ;  and  then 

To  the  spectators  scatter  meal. 
Val.  Behold.  960 

Try.  Hast  scatter'd  it  ? 
Val.  I  have,  by  Mercury ; 

So  that,  of  all  this  number  of  spectators. 

Not  one  but  has  the  meal. 
Try.  Have  the  women? 

Val.  Their  husbands  will  at  evening  give  to  them. 
Try.  Let  us  begin  our  prayers. — Who's  here? — where  are 

The  many  and  the  good  ? 
Val.  Come,  let  me  give 

To  these,  for  they  both  numerous  are  and  good. 
Try.  Call  you  these  good  ? 
Val.  Are  they  not  truly  so. 

Who,  when  we  pour  upon  them  so  much  water. 

To  the  same  station  come,  and  there  remain  ?  970 

Try,  But  let  us  to  our  prayers  without  delay. 
O  Peace,  most  venerable  queen. 
Goddess  who  in  the  choirs  art  seen, 

^  t6  SifSiov  t6S*  IfijSaif/di  Xafiutv,  This  was  done,  according  to  the  Scholiast^ 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  water  by  the  virtue  of  the  fire,  that  universal 
cleanser.  In  illustration  of  this  rite,  he  refers  to  Euripides  (Here.  Fur.  928.)*  So 
Ovid,  but  in  a  different  sense  (Rem.  Am.  700.) — 

Non  ego  Dulichio  fiiriales  more  sagittas, 
Nee  rapidas  ausim  tingere  in  amne  faces. 

*  AthenaBus,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  book  of  his  Deipnosophists,  like¥rise 
elucidates  this  lustral  purification. 
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To  whom  the  nuptial  hymns  arbe, 

Deign  to  receive  our  sacrifice. 
Yal.  O  now  thy  much-pris'd  honour  deign. 
And  act  not  like  the  harlot  train, 
Who,  by  their  curtained  doors  inclin'd. 
Retreat  firom  the  considering  mind. 
Not  so  do  thou. 
Try.  By  Jove,  we  pray,  980 

But  all  thyself  to  us  display ; 
Thy  lovers,  who,  with  anguish  torn, 
These  thirteen  years  of  absence  mourn ; 
From  wars  and  tumults  set  us  free. 
And  be  thy  name  Lysimache. 
Those  over-nice  suspicions  still 
Our  mouths  with  banter  wont  to  fill, 
And  mingle  Grecian  hearts  once  more 
In  juice  of  friendship,  as  of  yore. 

Infusing  a  congenial  soul  990 

Which  gentle  sympathies  control. 
And  by  thy  care  our  market  crown*d, 
With  greatest  blessings  still  abound  ; 
Garlic  and  melons  ripe  to  view. 
With  apples,  those  of  flaming  hue, 
And  every  less  distinguished  fruit — 
Small  woollen  cloaks  our  slaves  to  suit ; 
And  firom  Bceotia  let  them  bring 
Geese,  ducks,  wrens,  doves  with  feather'd  ring ; 
And  then  of  eels  full  baskets  take,  1000 

That  dwell  in  the  Copaic  lake ; 
And  let  us,  supping  at  the  board 
With  these  delicious  fishes  stored. 
Contend  whose  palate  most  they  please. 
With  Morychus  and  Glaucetes, 
Teleas,  and  gluttons  such  as  these : 
Then  may  Melanthius  come  at  last 
To  market  when  the  sale  is  past, 
^     While  firom  his  ovm  Medea  he 

Cries  out  in  dire  soliloquy*,  1010 

«  It  is  not  quite  agreed  among  the  commentators  whether  Melanthius  here  soli- 
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"  I  perish^  since  among  the  beet 

My  eel  has  chosen  to  retreat ;" 

While  men  rejoice  at  his  despair. 

Much  honoured  goddess,  grant  these  blessings  to  our 
prayer. 
Val.  Here,  take  the  knife,  and  thou  shalt  slay  the  sheep 

In  cook-like  fashion. 
Try.  But  it  may  not  be. 

Val.  On  what  account  ? 
Try.  Peace  not  delights,  forsooth. 

In  slaughter,  nor  with  blood  her  shrine  is  stain'd. 

But  take  the  victim  in,  and  slay  it,  then 

Detach  the  thighs  and  bring  them  here  again  ;       1020 

The  sheep  is  thus  preserved  entire  for  him 

Who  furnishes  the  chorus. 
Cho.  And  'tis  right 

That  thou,  while  standing  at  the  door,  should'st  place 

Billets  and  what  is  needful  to  the  rites. 

With  expedition. 
Try.  Think  you  not  that  I 

Have  plac'd  the  fagots  like  a  soothsayer? 
Cho.  How  otherwise  ?  for  what  has  e*er  escaped 

Thy  notice,  which  a  wise  man  ought  to  do  ? 

What  think'st  thou  not  of  which  becomes  a  man 

Of  mind  intelligent  and  ready  daring  ?  1030 

Try.  The  lighted  branch  now  weighs  down  Stilbides'. 

A  table  will  I  bring  too,  nor  shall  we 
Need  any  servant. 

loquizes  from  his  own  tragedy  of  Medea,  or  from  that  of  Euripides  (v.  95.  etc.) — 

IvaravoQ  ^yw,  /lieXIa  re  ir<5vwv 

iui  fioi  jjioi,  TTwg  Av  6\oifiav. 
'  A  celebrated  soothsayer  who  accompanied  the  Athenians  in  their  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Eupolis  in  his  comedy  of  the  Citiei — 

In  this  passage  Trygsus,  when  he  speaks  of  Stilbides,  means  himself;  for,  having 
asked  the  chorus  whether  he  has  not  arranged  the  fagots  with  the  art  of  a  soothsa3rer, 
now,  continuing  the  metaphor,  says  that  the  smoke  of  the  kindled  wood  weighs 
down  or  injures  (iril^et)  the  soothsayer.  The  burning  of  the  thighs  or  rump,  pre- 
scribed by  Trygsus  to  Hierocles,  the  soothsayer  from  Oreum,  a  city  of  Bceotia, 
constitute  a  curious  kind  of  nvpoiidvTiia,  or  sacrifice  by  fire,  to  the  goddess 
Peace. 
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Cho.  Who  would  not  commend 

A  man  like  this^  whose  much-enduring  force 
Hath  sav'd  the  sacred  city  ?  ne  er  shall  he  then 
Cease  to  become  the  envied  care  of  all. 

Val.  It  is  performed — take  and  lay  out  the  thighs. 
While  I  go  for  the  entrails  and  the  meal. 

Try.  Mine  shall  that  care  be,  but  you  should  have  come. 

Val.  Lo,  I  am  present — think  you  I  have  linger'd  ?        1040 

Try.  Now  cook  these  well ;  for  some  one  laurel-crown'd 
Approaches  us — who  can  it  ever  be  ? 

Val.  How  arrogant  he  seems ! — this  is  a  prophet. 

Try.  Not  so,  by  Jove,  none  but  Hierocles. 

Val.  The  seer  from  Oreus. — ^What  has  he  to  say  ? 

Try.  'Tis  manifest  that  he'll  oppose  the  truce. 

Val.  Not  so — but  for  the  odour  is  he  come. 

Try.  Let  us  not  seem  to  mark  him. 

Val.  Thou  say'st  well. 


Enter  Hierocles,  the  Soothsayer. 

HiE«  What  sacrifice  is  this  ?  and  to  what  god  ? 

Try.  Cook  thou  in  silence,  and  beware  the  loins.  1050 

Hie.  To  whom  this  sacrifice  ?  will  you  not  speak  ? 

Try.  The  rump  does  well. 

Val.  Full  bravely,  O  thou  dear 

And  venerable  Peace. 
Hie.  Come,  auspicate, 

Then  give  the  earliest  offerings. 
Try.  'Twin  be  better 

To  cook  them  first. 
Hie.  But  they're  already  roasted. 

Try.  Thou'rt  very  busy,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

Cut  up — where  is  a  table  ?  bring  the  cup. 
Hie.  The  tongue's  a  separate  part. 
Try.  We  recollect. 

But  know  you  what  to  do  ? 
Hie.  If  you  will  tell  me. 

Try.  No  conversation  hold  with  us,  for  we  1060 
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Perform  a  sacrifice  to  holy  Peace. 
Hi£.  O  sad  and  foolish  mortals^ ! 
Try.  On  thine  head — 

Hie.  Ye  who  by  thoughtless  indiscretion  led, 

And  want  of  understanding  the  gods'  mind, 

Men,  as  ye  are,  with  tawny  apes  make  compact. 
Val.  Ha,  ha ! 

Try.  Why  laugh  ? 

Val.  The  tawny  apes  delight  me. 

Hie.  And  like  the  silly  doves  to  foxes  trust, 

Of  soul  and  mind  deceitful. 
Try.  O  thou  boaster, 

I  would  thy  lungs  were  warm  as  this. 
Hie.  For  if 

The  goddess  nymphs  had  Bacis  not  deceived,         1070 

Nor  Bacis  mortals,  nor  again  the  nymphs 

Had  Bacis'  self  beguil'd  ; 
Try.  Be  hang'd  to  you, 

Unless  you  leave  Bacizing. 
Hie.  'Twas  thus  fated 

The  chains  of  peace  to  loosen,  but  this  first — 
Try.  With  the  salt  brine  these  must  be  sprinkled,  since — 
Hie.  It  is  not  pleasing  to  the  blessed  gods 

To  cease  from  strife,  ere  wolf  with  lamb  conjoin. 
Try.  But  how,  O  wretch,  can  wolf  and  lamb  be  join'd 

In  hymenean  bond  ? 
Hie.  Even  as  the  leech 

Sends  forth  in  flight  a  most  pernicious  odour ;        1080 

And  as  the  barking  bitch,  press'd  by  her  pains. 

Brings  forth  blind  whelps  ;  mean  time  it  is  not  right 

That  peace  should  yet  be  made. 
Try.  What  then  behov'd 


f  This  ii  the  beginning  of  the  oracle  given  to  the  Athenians  by  the  jyriestess 
StratoDice,  at  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  in  Greece,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (Polyhymnia, 
c.  140.)  The  execration  with  vrhich  Trygeus  concludes  this  Hoe,  Iq  Kt^aXriv  voc, 
occurs  again  in  the  Plutus  (v.  526.)*  addressed  by  Chremylus  to  Poverty.  The 
next  fifty  lines  consist  of  hexameten,  of  vrhich  those  beginning  at  v.  1056.  are 
Homeric  verses,  taken  from  various  passages  of  the  Iliad  (H.  301 ;  P.  273;  A.  467; 
and  Od.  H.  137.) 
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That  we  had  domttr-^ntt.  to  hate  ceai'd  tnm 
Or  to  hare  cast  lots  wlndi  AomM  have  v^t  the 
When  we  bgr  aMrtaal  treaty  coold  obtain 
Sole  ewinre  over 


HiE«  Ne'er  wik  tfaoa  make 

A  crab  strai^t-fimrard  more. 
Tar.  Nor  e'er  wit  tho« 

Hereafter  in  the  Prytaneimi  sop^ ; 

Nor,  sbioe  the  deed  has  been  performed,  wilt  thoa 

In  fiitiire  act  as  prophet. 
Hie.  Nor  woold'st  thou         1091 

E*er  make  the  roogfa  sea-urchin  smooth  again. 
TaT.  Wilt  thoa  ne'er  cease  beguiling  the  Athenians  ? 
Hie*  And  by  what  oracle's  command  hare  ye 

Consum'd  the  thighs  in  honour  of  the  gods  ? 
TaT.  By  that  which  Homer  has  so  finely  sung : 

**  Thus  having  driven  off  the  hostile  cload 

Of  battle,  they  received  to  their  embrace. 

And  with  a  victim  consecrated  Peace : 

But  when  the  thighs  were  in  the  fire  consumed,      1 100 

And  on  the  entraib  they  had  fed,  they  pour'd 

Libations  from  the  cups — I  led  the  way. 

But  to  the  seer  none  a  bright  goblet  gave.** 
Hie*  I've  no  concern  in  these  things,  for  not  thus 

The  sibyl  spoke. 
Try*  But  the  wise  Homer  said 

Full  opportunely — "  Of  no  tribe  is  he, 

Devoid  of  law  and  home,  who  cherishes 

Contention  fierce  among  the  people  raging." 
Hie.  See,  lest  the  kite  your  minds  by  fraud  beguile, 

And  snatch  away  the  prize. 
Try.  Be  that  tby  care,      1110 

[To  the  Valet. 

For  dreadful  to  the  entrails  is  this  sentence. 

^  Th«  ancMiit  foothiayeri  were  malDtained  at  the  public  cost,  especially  in  time 
of  war,  when  their  lerricee  were  iodiapenaable.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  UierocUt  dislikes  a  state  of  peace,  for,  as  Trygcus  says  (v.  1013.)— 

drjXoc  toff  obroQ  y'  '6ti 
ivavTtmoi  rdi  ri  rate  diaWayal^, 
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Pour  the  libatioh  out^  and  of  the  intestines 

Bring  a  part  hither. 
Hie.  But  if  you  thmk  well 

ril  serve  myself. 
Try.  Libation,  the  libation ! 

[To  the  Valet. 
Hie.  Pour  out  to  me,  and  bring  my  share  of  entrails. 
Try.  But  this  the  blessed  gods  not  yet  approve. 

We  first  must  sacrifice,  and  then  depart. 

O  venerable  Peace,  remain  with  us 

While  life  endures ! 
Hie.  Bring  the  tongue  hither. 

Try.  Thou 

Bear  away  thine. 
Hie.  Libation ! 

Try.  And  take  this        1 120 

[To  the  Valet. 

Together  with  it,  quickly. 
Hie.  Will  no  one 

Give  me  my  share  of  entrails  ? 
Try.  We  cannot. 

Before  the  wolf  shall  marry  with  the  lamb. 
Hie.  Nay,  by  thy  knees. 
Try.  In  vain  thou  suppUcat*st, 

O  friend,  for  thou  wont  make  the  hedge-hog  smooth. 

Come  hither,  O  spectators,  eat  some  entrails 

With  us. 
Hie.  And  what  shall  I  ? 

Try.  Devour  the  sibyl. 

Hie.  Nay,  by  the  earth,  alone  ye  shall  not  eat  them, 

But  I  will  snatch  them  from  the  midst  of  you. 
Try.  O  strike,  strike  Bacis ! 

Hie.  You  I  call  to  witness.       1130 

Try.  And  I,  that  thou  art  a  vain  boasting  glutton. 

Strike,  and  restrain  this  braggart  with  your  staff. 
Val.  See  thou  to  that,  and  I  will  ravbh  from  him 

The  victims'  skins  which  he  by  fraud  has  taken. 

Wilt  not  lay  down  the  hides,  O  soothsayer  ? 

Hear*st  thou  what  crow  hath  come  from  Oreus  ? 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Wilt  thou  not  qoickly  to  Elynminiii  fly  ? 

S.-C.  I  joy,  I  joy  in  having  laid  aside 

1.    The  helmetf  cheese,  and  onion' — since  in  wars 

I  take  no  pleasure,  but  with  my  companions  11 40 

Drag  on  my  time  in  drinking  at  the  fire, 

And  burning  whatsoever  of  the  wood 

Had  been  dried  up  by  summer's  scorching  heat. 

Parching  the  peas  to  cinder,  with  the  beech ; 

And  at  the  same  time  dallying  with  the  maid. 

While  his  wife  bathes ;  for  there  is  nothing  better 

Than  when  the  sowing  is  already  done, 

And  Jove  descends  in  showers,  some  neighbour  says^ 

•*  Tell  me,  what  do  we  now,  Comarchides^? 

I  fain  would  drink,  while  the  god  prospers  us.       1 150 

But  bum  three  chasnixes  of  beans,  O  woman, 

Mingling  wheat  with  them,  and  the  choice  of  figs. 

While  Syra  calls  out  Manes  from  the  field  ; 

For  'tis  not  possible  that  we  to-day 

Should  trim  the  vines,  or  plough  the  humid  soil. 

And  let  some  one  from  me  a  thrush  convey. 

With  two  goldfinches. — There  was  curdled  milk 

Within,  and  hare  into  four  portions  cut — 

Unless  at  eve  the  weazel  bore  away 

Some  part  of  them— ^there  was  in  sooth  a  noise      1 160 

And  tumult  of  I  know  not  what  within. 

Of  these,  O  boy^  bring  three  to  us,  and  one 

Give  to  my  father. — Of  iSschinades 

Beg  some  fruit-bearing  myrtles ;  and  let  some  one 

Call  by  the  same  way  on  Charinades, 

That  he  may  drink  with  us,  while  the  god  pours 

His  blessing  on  the  increase  of  our  land*** 

S.-C.  And  while  her  sweet  strain  the  cicala  sings, 
S.    With  pleasure  I  survey  the  Lemnian  vines, 


*  Onions  and  cheese  wers  the  commen  food  of  soldteis  is  ineieot  tioHs— they  are 
here  taken  hy  syneodedie  for  war  is  the  abstract 

^  This  is  doubtless  the  appellation  of  one  of  the  chorus,  who  is  here  addresaed 
by  name,  as  in  ths  Watpt  (v.  230,  etc.),  where  some  of  the  old  men  composing  the 
choral  band  are  also  spoken  to  by  the  Coryphaus  under  their  names,  Omiat,  Stry- 
modonis,  etc. 
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Watching  their  progress  to  maturity.  11 70 

For  *tis  a  plant  that  bears  precocious  fruit. 

Moreover  I  delight  the  swelling  fig 

To  view,  and  place  it  to  my  mouth  when  ripe, 

Exclaiming  as  I  eat,  '*  O  cherish'd  hours !" 

Then  with  the  draught  I  mingle  bruised  thym6 ; 

More  pleas'd  in  summer  to  grow  corpulent. 

Than  see  a  general,  hated  by  the  gods. 

Bearing  three  crests  and  robe  of  liveliest  purple, 

Engrain*d,  as  he  declares,  with  Sardian  dyie'; 

But  if  at  any  time  he  has  to  fight,  1180 

Rob'd  in  this  gorgeous  garb,  straight  is  he  ting'd 

With  Cyzicenic  tincture. — Then  he  flies 

First,  as  a  cockhorse  swift,  shaking  his  crests — 

While  I  stand  most  intent  upon  the  nets. 

But  soon  as  they  arrive  at  home  they  act 

Intolerable  thii^o^s — some  of  oar  number 

Enrolling,  some  ^fEusing  twice  or  thrice, 

At  their  caprice^— -they  come  out  on  the  morrow — 

When  this  man  cannot  purchase  his  provisions, 

For  he  knew  not  before  of  his  departure.  1 190 

Then  pasmng  by  the  statue  of  Pandion "" 

He  sees  his  name,  and  in  perplexiity 

Runs  on,  and  weeps  his  woe  with  rueful  eye — 

'Tis  thus  these  cowards,  gods'  and  men's  aversion. 

Act  by  UB  rustics :  but  in  different  fashion 

They  treat  the  townsmen^-*-yet  shall  they  a^eount 

To  me  for't,  if  the  deity  be  willing, 

Since  they  have  greatly  injur'd  me,  at  home 

Like  lions,  but  mere  foites  in  the  fight. 

1  Acharaians,  v.  1 12.  The  cities  of  Aaia  wen  celebrated  for  their  excellent 
manufacture  of  purple  (see  the  note  on  the  Achamians,  v.  1 12.) 

■*  There  were,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  at  Athens,  twelve  columns  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  soldiers  and  military  edicts.  One  of  these  appears  to  have  been 
erected  to  etch  tribe,  and  the  choral  personage  here  speftking  detUurts  that  he  saw 
his  name  inscribed  on  that  of  the  tribe  Pandion.  These  columns  were  called  dy- 
dpi^tvrtc  T&v  intayvfuav,  or  simply,  oi  intitvvfioi.  They  were  set  up  in  an  open 
l^ace  at  Athens,  near  the  Prytan^uro. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Efder  Tkygjevs. 

Tkt«  Ho,  what  a  crowd  comes  to  the  nuptial  feast ! 

Hold,  cleanse  the  table  with  this  helmet^s  crest,     1201 
For  we  hare  now  no  further  need  of  it — 
Then  bring  the  cakes  and  thrushes,  hare  in  plenty, 
And  loaves. 

Enter  a  Scythe  Manufacturer. 

8.  M.  Where's  Trygaeus  ? 

Try.  Boiling  thrushes. 

S.  M.  O  dearest  friend,  TrygsBus,  how  nrach  good 
Thou  hast  conferr*d  on  us  by  making  peace ! 
Before  this  time  no  one  would  buy  a  scythe, 
Not  for  a  farthing,  but  I  sell  them  now 
For  fifty  drachmas,  and  field-kegs  for  three — 
But,  O  TrygsBUS,  freely  take  some  sickles,  1210 

And  what  you  will  of  these  receive  beside ; 
For  from  this  profitable  merchandise 
These  presents  we  bring  to  thee  for  the  marriage. 

Try,  Go  now  within,  lay  by  these  things  at  home, 
And  come  to  supper  in  all  haste,  for  see — 
This  weapon-monger  comes  weigh'd  down  with  care. 

Enter  an  Armourer. 

Arm.  Ah  me !  how,  O  TrygsBus,  from  the  root 

Hast  thou  destroy*d  me ! 
Try*  O  ill-fated  wretch ! 

What  ails  thee  ?  makest  thou  no  longer  crests  ? 
Arm.  Thou  hast  destroy*d  my  trade  and  sustenance ;      1S20 

His  too, — and  his,  the  furbisher  of  spears. 
Try.  What  then  shall  I  lay  down  for  these  two  crests  ? 
Arm.  And  what  giv'st  thou? 
Try.  What  give  I  ?  I'm  asham'd : 
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But  nathless,  since  the  work  requires  much  trouble, 
rd  give  for  them  three  chsenixes  of  figs, 
That  I  might  rub  my  table  clean  with  this* 

Arm.  Go  then  within,  and  bear  the  figs  with  thee ; 

For  to  take  this,  O  friend,  is  more  than  nought. 

Try.  Bear,  bear  them  from  the  house,  with  a  plague  to  you. 
The  hair  falls  off,  the  crests  are  nothing  worth,  12S0 
I  would  not  buy  them  for  a  single  fig. 

Enter  a  Maker  of  Breastplates. 

M.B.  Wretch  that  I  am,  to  what  use  shall  I  put 

This  well-wrought  breastplate,  of  ten  minae's  worth  ? 
Try.  This  will  not  cause  thee  any  loss — but  give  it 

At  the  same  price  to  me,  for  'tis  well  fitted 

To  use  in  cases  of  necessity. 
M.B.  Cease  to  revile  me  and  my  merchandise. 
Try.  Here,  I  have  placed  three  stones,  is  it  not  right  ? 
M.B.  And,  O  thou  most  unskilful  man,  which  hand 

Wilt  thou  employ  in  cleansing  ? 
Try.  This,  when  I         1240 

Have  pass*d  it  through  the  seat,  this  too. 
M.B.  Wliatboth 

At  the  same  time  ? 
Try.  I  would,  by  Jupiter, 

That  I  may  not  be  caught  clandestinely 

Stopping  the  vessel's  oar-holes  ^ 
M.B.  Would'st  then  sit 

And  ease  the  load  of  nature  on  a  vessel 

That  cost  ten  minae  ? 
Try.  Yes,  I  would,  by  Jove, 

O  cursed  wretch — for  think*st  thou  I  will  sell 

My  fundament  to  gain  a  thousand  drachmae? 

■  This  was  a  specimen  of  the  roguery  of  the  trierarchi,  whose  office  it  was  to 
supply  the  rowers  in  the  galleys  with  their  usual  provision  of  flour,  onions*  and 
cheese,  and  who,  in  order  to  secure  to  then^Wes  the  stipend  of  some  of  the  rowers* 
were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  up  several  holes  in  the  vessel,  to  which  the  oars  wen 
fastened,  in  order  to  decrease  the  number  of  those  who  had  to  work  it,  and  tbna 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  pay  which  they  must  have  dispersed,  bad  the  com- 
plement of  rowers  been  full. 
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M3«  Come,  bring  the  silver  hither. 

Try.  But,  my  friend, 

It  galls  my  hinder  parts«— take  it  away,  1250 

I  will  not  buy  it. 


Enter  a  Dealer  in  Trumpets. 

D.T.  How  shall  I  employ 

This  trumpet  which  I  bought  for  sixty  drachmae? 

Try.  If  you  pour  lead  into  this  cavity, 

And  fix  a  long  rod  at  the  upper  end, 
You  will  obtain  a  cottabus  to  play  with. 

D.T.  Ah !  you  deride  me. 

Try.  I  will  give  you  now 

Another  caution — having  pour*d  within 
The  lead,  as  I  directed,  add  thereto 
A  scale  by  cords  suspended,  to  weigh  out 
The  figs  to  thy  domestics  in  the  field.  1260 

^nier  a  Helmet  Maker. 

H.M.  O  thou  implacable  divinity. 

How  hast  thou  ruin*d  me,  since  erst  for  these 

I  gave  a  mina! — ^What  shall  I  do  now? 

For  who  will  purchase  ihem  of  me  again  ? 
Try.  Go,  sell  them  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they're  fit 

To  measure  out  syrmasa^ 

Enter  an  Armourer. 

Arm.  O  casque  maker, 

In  what  a  wretched  state  are  our  affairs ! 


*  This  is  the  juice  of  an  herb  from  which  the  Egyptians  made  a  drink  of  efficacy 
ia  coring  diarrheas  i  Herodotus  (Euterpe,  77.)  ns^  fhe  word  crvp/iat^etv  in  the 
pense  of  cleansing.  SoidM  considers  thip  potion  a  S9rt  of  l^arl^y  drink,  as  well  as 
a  composition  of  hon^y  l^»d  Ui*  U«099  our  satirical  poet  calls  the  Egyptians 
j^frvodrvpjiaZp^  Xntty  (Tbe^m.  857.  Fl,  Chris.;  Bergler.)  Ponnegan,  quoting 
;Pn>t«n,  defines  it  ^Ifo  **  t^  radish"  (pa^^vtc),  so  called  as  its  juice  was  used  bj 
the  Egyptians,  urith  s^t  ^nd  wat^r,  to  produce  vomitipg.  Photius,  in  his  lexicon, 
says  that  it  was  used  both  as  a  cathartic  and  an  emetic. 
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Try.  This  man  has  suffered  nothing. 

H.M.  But  what  use 

Will  any  one  hereafter  make  of  casques  ? 
Try.  If  he  should  learn  to  fabricate  such  handles,  1270 

He  on  much  better  terms  than  now  will  sell  them. 
H.M.  Depart  we,  armourer. 
Tky.  By  no  means,  since 

Of  this  man  will  I  buy  these  spears  of  his. 
Arm.  What  would  you  give  then  ? 
Try.  Were  they  sawn  in  half, 

I'd  take  the  poles,  a  hundred  for  a  drachmas. 
Arm.  We  are  revil'd. — O  friend,  let  us  retire. 
Try.  Do  so,  by  Jove — since,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

The  children  of  the  guests  are  coming  hither, 

To  pump  themselves,  and  meditate  their  songs. 

Enter  Children. 

But  whatso'er  is  in  thy  mind  to  sing,  1S80 

O  child,  stand  near  me  here,  and  prelude  first. 
C.  1.  Let  us  again  begin  from  warlike  men. 
Try.  Cease  to  sing  men  of  war  now  peace  is  made, 

O  thou  by  an  ill  spirit  thrice  possess'd. 

Who  uninstructed  art,  and  execrable. 
C.  1.  Now  to  each  other  when  they  had  come  near, 

They  cast  away  their  spears  and  well-bosa'd  shields — 
Try.  Wilt  thou  ne'er  cease  reminding  us  of  shields  ? 
C.  1.  Thence  mingled  groans,  and  prayers  of  men  arose — 
Try.  The  groans  of  men  ?  by  Bacchus,  he  shall  weep    1290 

His  songs  of  lamentation  and  boss'd  shields. 
C.  1.  What  shall  I  sing  then?  say  what  strains  delight  you? 
Try.  **  Thus  on  beeves'  flesh  they  fed,"  and  such  like  themes — 

Their  meal  they  spread  of  every  sweetest  meat. 
C.  L  So  they  on  flesh  of  oxen  banqueted — 

And,  satisfied  with  battle,  from  the  yoke 

Loos'd  their  steeds'  sweating  necks. 
Try.  Well  then,  they  eat. 

When  satisfied  with  war — sing  how  they  eat. 
C.  1.  Then  having  ceas'd  they  put  their  breastplates  on-^ 
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Try.  Full  wiilin^y  I  trow. 

C.  1.  They  pour'd  theniBelves      1300 

Down  from  the  towers — meanwhile  a  shout  arose 
That  could  not  be  eztinguish'd. 

Try.  Mayst  thou  die 

The  worst  of  deaths,  infant,  with  these  thy. battles, 
For  nought  thou  sing'st  but  wars — ^and  whose  art  thou? 

C.  1.  I? 

Try.        Thou,  by  Jove. 

C*  1  •  The  son  of  Lamachus. 

Try.  Hui!     Hearing  thee  I  should  in  truth  have  wonder*d, 
Hadst  thou  not  been  the  offspring  of  some  man 
Whose  inclination  are  the  tears  of  war. 
Go  to  the  dogs,  and  sing  to  the  spear-bearers — 
Where  is  the  offspring  of  Cleonymus  ?  1310 

Sing  something  ere  thou  enter,  for  I  know 
Full  well  thou  wilt  not  sing  of  troublous  themes, 
Born  of  so  wise  a  sire. 

C.  2.  One  of  the  Saians 

Rejoices  in  the  spear,  which  near  a  bush 
Unstain*d  in  war,  I  left  reluctantly. 

Try.  Tell  me,  O  boy,  singest  thou  for  thy  father  ? 

C.  2.  My  life  I  sav'd. 

Try.  Yes,  to  thy  parent's  shame. 

But  let  us  enter,  for  I  clearly  know 
That,  sprung  from  such  a  father,  thou  wilt  ne'er 
Forget  what  lately  of  the  spear  thou  sang'st.  1320 

Twill  be  your  future  care,  who  here  remain, 
.  To  break  all  these  provisions  into  powder — 
Nor  move  your  jaws  in  vain,  but  manfully 
Cast  all  your  energies  into  the  work, 
And  chew  with  all  your  grinders — for,  O  wretches. 
White  teeth  are  nought,  unless  they  masticate. 

Cho.  Ours  shall  this  care  be,  tho'  thy  caution's  good. 

Try.  But  oh !  ye  who  before  this  time  have  hunger'd, 

Now  stuff  yourselves  with  hare's  flesh,  since  each  day 
One  cannot  meet  with  unprotected  cakes.  1330 

Devour,  then,  or,  I  say,  you'll  soon  repent. 

Cho.  'Tis  right  to  speak  well-omen'd  words,  and  let . 
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Some  one  conduct  the  bride  with  torches  hither, 

And  ail  the  joyous  people  shout  together ; 

Nor  should  we  bring  into  the  field  again 

Our  utensils,  with  dances  and  libation «, 

After  we  have  expelFd  Hyperbolus, 

And  pray*d  the  gods  to  bless  with  wealth  the  6re3k8,: 

To  make  for  us  abundant  store  of  com. 

Plenty  of  wine,  and  figs  for  all  to  eat ;  1340 

And  that  our  women  may  bring  forth,  and  all 

Those  good  things  we  have  lost,  collect  again. 

As  at  the  first,  and  stay  the  burning  steel. 

Hither,  O  women,  come  into  the  field. 

And,  beauteous  as  thou  art,  lie  down  by  me. 

S.-C. I.Hymen,  O  Hymenseus! 

S.-C.2.  O  thrice  blest ! 

How  justly  thou  possessest  thy  good  things ! 

Hymen,  O  Hymeneeus,  Hymen  O ! 

What  shall  we  do,  what  shall  we  do  with  her  ? 

Grind,  grind  her  as  at  vintage  time — but,  friends,  1350 

Let  us,  who  are  appointed  to  the  task. 

Take  up  and  bring  the  bridegroom — Hymen,  O! 

O  !  Hymen,  Hymenseus ! — ye  shall  live 

Bravely,  with  nought  to  do  but  gather  figs. 

Hymen,  O  HymensBus,  Hymen,  O ! 

His  great  and  thick,  hers  sweet,  as  you  shall  say, 

Wlien  you  have  eat,  and  wine  in  plenty  drunk. 

Hymen,  O  Hymenaeus,  Hymen,  O ! 

Try.  Hymen,  O  Hymenaeus !     Farewell,  friends, 

[To  the  audience. 
And  if  you  follow  me,  you  shall  eat  cakes.  1360 


THE    LYSISTRATA. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE*. 

LYSISTRATA,  (wife  of  one  of  the  principal  Athenian  magistrates.) 

CALONICE. 

MYRRHINE. 

LAMPITO. 

CHORUS  OF  OLD  MEN. 

CHORUS  OF  OLD  WOMEN. 

STRATYLLIS. 

A  MAGISTRATE. 

CERTAIN  WOMEN. 

CINESIAS., 

A  CHILD. 

MANES,  A  DOMESTIC. 

HERALD  OF  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS. 

AMBASSADORS  OF  THE  LACEDiEMONIANS. 

POLYCHARIDES. 

SOME  MARKET  PEOPLE. 

A  SERVANT. 

AN  ATHENIAN. 

Certain  Mutes. 

The  scene  lies  in  the  citadel  of  Athens. 


*  N.  B.  In  the  MS.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge*  XrpviioStipa  and  Srpany- 
X^rifc  occur  amongit  the  Dramatis  Penons,  and  in  the  editions  before  Bninck'ii 
these  are  also  found — 

APAKH2 

STPYMOAOPOZ, 

which  that  learned  editor  rightly  expunged,  as  they  are  persons  of  the  chorus  (see 
vY.  254.  259.)  The  latter  is  also  one  of  the  chorus  in  the  Wasps  (see  ▼.  233.  of 
that  comedy.) 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 


UPON 


THE  LYSISTEATA. 


THIS  COMEDY  WAB  ACTED  IN  THE  TWBNTT-FIRST  TEAX  OF  THE  PELO- 
PONNE8IAN  WAR,  AND  FIRST  OF  THE  XCII.  OLYMPIAD,  UNDER  THE  ARCHON 
CALLIAS,  WHO  SUCCEEDED  CLEOCRTTUS,  AT  THE  LENEAN  FEASTS. 


The  Lysistrata  bears  so  evil  a  character  that  we  must  make  but 
fugitive  mention  of  it,  like  persons  passing  over  hot  embers.  The 
women,  according  to  the  poet*s  invention,  have  taken  it  into  their 
heads,  by  a  severe  resolution,  to  compel  their  husbands  to  make 
peace.  Under  the  guidance  of  their  clever  chiefliun  they  organize  a 
conspiracy  for  this  end  through  all  Ghreece,  and  at  the  same  time"  get 
possession,  in  Athens,  of  the  fortified  Acropolis.  The  terrible  plight 
into  which  the  husbands  are  reduced  by  this  separation  occasions  the 
most  ridiculous  scenes ;  ambassadors  come  from  both  the  belligerent 
parties,  and  the  peace  is  concluded  with  the  greatest  despatch,  under 
the  direction  of  the  clever  Lysistrata. — In  spite  of  all  the  bold  in- 
decencies which  tlie  play  contains,  its  purpose,  divested  of  these,  is, 
on  the  whole,  very  innocent ;  the  longing  for  the  pleasures  of  do- 
mestic life,  which  were  so  often  interrupted  by  the  absence  of  the 
men,  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  unhappy  war,  which  was  ruining  all 
Greece.  The  honest  coarseness  of  the  Lacedemonians,  in  particular, 
is  inimitably  well  pourtrayed. 


THE   LYSISTRATA. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Enier  LvsistRAtA. 

L Ys.  But  if  to  Bacchus'  orgieB  any  one  * 

Had  called  the  wottien,  or  to  Pan's  or  Colias', 
Or  Genetyllis'y  they  had  ne'er  been  abU 
To  come  again  back  for  th«  tympanums ; 
But  now  no  other  woman's  to  be  seen 
Except  my  neighbour  here  who's  coming  foriii, 
O  Calonice^  hail — 

Enter  Calonice. 

Cal.  And  hail  to  thee, 

Lysistrata. — ^What  is't  that  troubles  thee  ? 

Wear  not^  O  child,  this  downcast  countenance. 

For  to  contract  thy  brow  becomes  diee  not.  10 

Lys.  But  my  heart  bums  with  rage,  O  Calonice, 

And  greatly  for  us  women  am  I  griev'd 

That  by  the  men  we  are  acooonted  aU 

To  be  perverse — 
Cal.  And  so  we  are,,  by  Jove. 


enters  on  the  tUigt  as  if  iMMDing  widi  or  Speaking  to  herself.  Bacxfloy  may 
denote  the  Bacchic  orgies  themselves,  aa  well  as  tb*  teasple  in  which  they  are 
celebrated.  The  chapel  of  Pan,  called  Paneum  in  Attica,  as  well  as  that  of  Colias, 
was  situated  near  Anaphlystnm.  The  Celiac  temple  was  dedicated  to  Venns,  and 
so  named  from  the  members  (k&Xo)  of  a  youth  that  had  been  bound  by  robbers 
and  untied  by  the  daughter  of  their  chief,  (see  the  note  on  tkt  Ct<mdt,  ▼.  53.) 
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Lys.  When  'twas  decreed  they  should  assemble  here. 

To  hold  a  council  on  no  trifling  matter, 

They  sleep  and  come  not — 
Cal*  But,  O  dearest  friend. 

They  soon  will  eome — 'Tis  difficult  for  women 

To  go  abroad — for  one  of  us  awaits 

Her  husband's  will,  one  rouses  her  domestic,  SO 

One  puts  her  child  to  bed,  another  laves. 

Another  puts  the  food  into  its  mouth. 
Lys.  But  there  are  other  things  more  worth  their  pains. 
Cal.  Then  for  what  cause,  O  dear  Lysistrata, 

Us  women  have  you  summon'd — ^what's  the  business  ? 

Of  what  dimensions  ? 
Lys.  Great. 

Cal.  And  thick  withal  ? 

Lys.  And  thick,  by  Jove. 

Cal.  Why  come  we  not  all  then? 

Lys.  'Tis  not  the  way — for  soon  we  could  have  com6 

Together-^but  there  is  a  work  by  me 

Plann'd  and  revolv'd  through  many  a  sleepless  night. 
Cal.  Th'  affair  so  cast  about  is  something  fine.  31 

Lys.  So  fine,  that  in  the  women's  hands  is  plac'd 

The  safety  of  all  Greece— 
Cal.  The  women's  hands  ?  * 

Then  is  it  little  worth. 
Lys.  So  as  in  us 

The  state's  affairs  are  plac'd,  and  Pelops'  isle 

Has  no  more  citizens — 
Cal.  By  Jupiter, 

'Twere  better  that  there  should  be  none. 
Lys.  And  all 

Boeotia's  sons,  may  perish—^ 
Cal.  Nay,  not  all — 

Except  the  eels  ^ — 
Lys.  Upon  the  head  of  Athens 

I'  will  not  utter  such  a  thought :  have  thou  40 

A  different  notion  of  me :  but  if  here 

k &f€kt  rdclyx^^ic  i*  «•  the  eels  of  the  lake  CopeU  (now  Limne,)  highly 

esteemed  for  their  richness,  (see  th$  Peace,  t.  970.) 
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The  women  congregate^  they  from  Boeotia, 
From  th'  isle  of  Pelops^  and  ourselves,  will  save 
Greece  by  a  common  effort. 

Cal.  But  what  deed. 

Prudent  or  brilliant,  can  our  sex  achieve, 
Who  sit  drest  out  with  flowers,  and  bearing  robes 
Of  saffron  hue,  and  richly  broider'd  o'er 
With  loose  Cimmerian  vests  and  circling  sandals  ^  ? 

Lys.  These  are  in  truth  what  I  expect  will  save  us  ; 

The  saffron-colour'd  robes,  and  myrrh,  and  sandals,  50 
Alkanet  root  and  the  transparent  tunics. 

Cal.  But  how? 

Lys.  So  that  no  men  who  are  now  alive 

Shall  lift  the  spear  against  each  other's  breast. 

Cal.  ril,  by  the  goddesses,  be  saffron-dyed. 

Lys.  Nor  take  the  shield. 

Cal.  rU  put  on  the  Cimmerian. 

Lys.  Nor  sword. 

Cal.  ril  purchase  for  myself  the  slippers. 

Lys.  Was  not  the  women's  presence  then  requir*d  ? 

Cal.  Nay,  but  by  Jove,  they  should  have  flown  long  since* 

Lys.  But  with  a  plague  thou  wilt  perceive  that  they 

Are  very  Attic  women,  doing  all  60 

Much  slower  than  they  ought — but  from  the  coasts 
There  is  none  present,  nor  from  Salamis. 

Cal.  Yet  well  I  know  they  started  at  the  dawn 
In  their  swift  boats. 

Lys.  Nor  come  the  Acharnian  women. 

Whom  I  expected  first  to  have  arriv'd — 

Cal.  Meanwhile  the  consort  of  Theagenes, 

c  Kai  ff(/i/3cpiV  6p9offTdSta  Kai  irtpifiaplSac'  Some  MSS.  and  the  JdnU  edi- 
tions read  KifipipiKopOoordSta,  without  any  distinction  of  words.  Hie  former 
evidently  denotes  some  garment,  perhaps  a  tanic,  x'^^^^^ov,  which  received  ita 
name  from  the  place  of  its  invention.  Probably  the  same  which  Callimachua  de- 
nominates vrdiioi:  x^"*"^^'  tataristuniea  (fientley  Frag,  lis.)  So  Photins  in  his 
Lexicon  referring,  as  it  appears,  to  this  very  passage,  says,  Kififupu:6v  lUoc  xtrm" 
t49Kov  ofiruQ  'Apcoro^vifc*  "  des  tuniqnes  sans  coutume  dont  il  est  parl6  dans 
St.  Jean  evang.  xix.  23." — (Note  of  the  French  Translator.)  The  irtpifiaplhQ 
were  shoes  worn  indiscriminately  by  women  of  good  condition  and  by  maid-ser- 
vants. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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As  if  with  the  design  of  coining  hither, 

Ask'd  counsel  of  the  Hecat6an  image  **. 

But  some  are  coming  now — and  more  besides — 

Aha,  whence  are  they  ? 
Lys.  These  from  Anagyrus*.        70 

Cal*  In  truth  they  are.     I  think  that  Anagyrus 

Has  been  mov*d  hither — 


Enter  Myrrhine. 

Myr.  Are  we  come  too  late, 

Lysistrata  ? — What  say'st  thou  ?  why  so  silent  ? 
Lys.  I  praise  not,  Myrrhine,  thy  coming  now 

On  matter  of  such  moment. 
Myr.  In  this  dark 

I  scarce  could  find  my  girdle,  but  if  aught 

Be  very  pressing  in  the  business,  tell 

Us  who  are  present  now. 
Lys.  By  Jupiter — 

But  let  us  wait  some  little  space  at  least. 

Till  the  Boeotian  women  come,  and  those  80 

From  Pelops'  isle — 
Myr.  Thou  speakest  wisely. 

And  here  is  Lampito  approaching — 

Enter  Lampito. 

« 

Lys.  Hail, 

Lampito,  dearest  of  Laconian  women. 
How  shines  thy  beauty,  O  my  dearest  friend ! 
How  fresh  thy  colour !  what  a  vigorous  frame ! 
Thou  could'st  e*en  choke  a  bull. 


* Boifdrttop  ijfxro.     This  ii  the  excellent  emendation  of  the  learned 

Bentley  (ad  Cailimach.  Fragment,  ccxzviu)  for  the  common  reMing  rAKdrtov, 
The  saperatitioua  character  of  the  wife  of  Theagenea  ii  strongly  exemplified  by  her 
•eelung  counsel  of  ^  senseless  image. 

*  l^is  was  an  Attic  burgh  denominated  from  a  hero  of  that  name,  who  haying 
orerturned  the  houses  belonging  to  it,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  mvtXt  rbv ' Avdy  vpovm 
It  also  denoted  a  plant  of  fetid  odour.    (Schol.) 
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Lam,  I  think  I  could ; 

By  the  two  goddesses — with  body  stripped ' 

I  sport  and  leap  with  the  gymnastic  pole. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lam.  You  handle  me  as  if  I  were  a  victim.  dO 

Lys.  But  from  what  region  is  this  other  damsel  ? 
Lam.  An  honourable  woman  from  Boeotia 

Is  coming  towards  you,  by  the  goddesses. 
Lts.  By  Jove  'tis  a  Boeotian  dame  possess'd 

Of  fair  estate — 
Cal.  And  that,  by  Jupiter, 

Most  cultivated,  since  the  pennyroyal 

Is  weeded  out — 
Lys.  And  who's  the  other  girl  ? 

Lam.  A  noble  damsel,  by  the  goddesses  b. 

But  a  Corinthian. 
Lys.  She  is  plainly  honest. 

As  any  in  these  parts. 
Lam.  But  who  hath  gather'd  100 

This  female  crowd  together? 

'  It  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  Lacedemonian  women  bad  their  pales- 
tras  as  well  as  the  men,  in  which  they  exercised  themselves  in  a  sort  of  leap 
described  by  Lampito  and  called  fii^cLuiQ,  See  the  Andromache,  v.  596,  and  sqq., 
where  the  Amazonian  character  of  the  Lacedemonian  rirgins  is  as  highly  con- 
demned by  Peleus,  as  it  is  held  np  to  the  emulation  of  the  Roman  ladies  by  Pro- 
pertius  (lib.  iii.  £1.  xii.) 

Multa  tus,  Sparte,  miramur  jura  palestrs, 
Sed  mage  virginei  tot  bona  gymnasii. 
And  at  the  conclusion, 

Quod  si  jura  fores  pugnasque  imitata  Laconum, 
Carior  hoc  esses  tu  mihi,  Roma,  bono. 

f  x°^^  V^^^  ^^^  ^'<^-  '^^^  word  xa7ov»  which  is  sometimes  a  dissyllable,  denotes 
what  is  generous,  noble,  or  good,  val  mui  is  said  according  to  the  Lacednmonian 
dialect  for  ^it  Bm,  the  form  by  which  the  Athenian  women  invoked  the  goddesses 
Ceres  and  Proserpine.  The  interpretation  of  Brunck  which  I  have  adopted  appears 
the  most  natural  and  unforced.  Seager,  however,  understands  the  ravra  in 
ravrayi,  and  rd,  in  rivrtvOivl,  to  agree  with  fiipri  understood,  as  if  the  line  were 
pronounced  iiuerixlaQ  by  Lysistrata,  pointing  to  some  part  of  the  Corinthian 
woman's  person  \  supposing  x<>toc  or  x^^C  to  be  applicable  to  bodily  as  well  as 
moral  excellence ;  but  of  this  extension  of  the  meaning  examples  appear  to  roe  want- 
ing. The  Scholiast  says  ^aia  iivrl  tw  &ya9i)'  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
Commentator  upon  ^schylus  (Supplices  865.  UyioQ  ly<a  PaOvxalo^)  is  ri  fity&XutQ 
ihyiviig'  xabi  ydp  ol  (i/ytvtig, 

t2 
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Lys.  *Twas  myself* 

Lam.  Then  tell  us  what  you  wish. 

Lys.  By  Jove  I  will, 

0  thou  dear  woman. 

Myr.  Say  then  what  design 

Hast  thou  so  serious  ? — 
Lys.  I  will  tell  you  now. 

But  first  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  small  question. 
Myr*  Whatever  you  desire — 
Lys.  Regret  you  not 

Your  children's  fathers  absent  with  the  army? 

For  well  I  know  you  all  have  distant  husbands. 
Cal.  *Tis  now  five  months  since  mine  has  been  in  Thrace  ^, 

(O  man  ill  fated !)  guarding  Eucrates.  110 

Myr.  And  mine  has  been  for  seven  whole  months  in  Pylos. 
Lam.  While  mine,  as  soon  as  he  has  left  the  ranks, 

Girds  on  his  buckler  and  flies  straight  away. 
Lys.  But  not  a  spark  of  gallantry  is  left. 

For  since  we  were  betray'd  by  the  Milesians, 

1  have  not  seen  a  vase  eight  fingers  long. 
That  we  might  have  a  leathern  consolation. 
Would  you  then  wish,  if  I  could  find  the  means. 
With  me  concurring  to  dissolve  the  war  ? 

Myr.  I,  by  the  goddesses,  should  any  need  1^ 

Cause  me  to  place  my  purple  robe  in  pawn, 
I*d  drink  it  out  that  very  day. 

Cal.  And  I 

Imagine  that  I  could  divide  myself. 
And  like  a  rhombus  render  up  the  halfl 
And  I  would  to  Taygetus  ascend. 
That,  from  its  summit,  peace  I  might  survey. 

^  This  line  alludes  to  the  rehellious  disposition  of  the  Thracian  Chalcidians,  who 
after  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse  revolted  from  them,  and 
became  constant  objects  of  watchful  suspicion  to  their  former  allies.  Eucrates, 
mentioned  in  the  next  line,  was  an  Athenian  general,  noted  for  corrupt  practices, 
treachery,  and  peregrinity.  From  Myrrhine's  reply  in  the  following  verse,  Pahner 
conjectures  that  Pylos  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  th§  Lysit^ 
trata  was  brought  upon  the  stage  before  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  war,  when  Dio- 
des was  Archon,  as  in  that  year  the  Laoedsmonians  had  recovered  possession  of 
this  important  fortress. 
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Lys.  ril  speak  then — since  the  words  should  not  be  hid: 

If  we  desire,  O  women,  to  compel 

The  men  to  keep  at  peace,  we  must  abstain — 
MYR.From  what?  declare — 
Lys.  You'll  do  it  then  ? 

Myr.  We  will.  130 

Even  should  it  be  required  of  us  to  die. 
Lys.  You  must  then  spare  the  conjugal  embrace. 

Why  are  ye  thus  turn'd  from  me  ? — whither  go  ye  ? 

Why  with  clos*d  eyes  shake  ye  your  heads  at  me  ? 

Why  is  the  colour  chang*d  ?  whence  falls  the  tear  ? 

Will  you  or  will  you  not  ?  why  this  delay  ? 
Myr.  I  cannot  do  it,  let  the  war  go  on. 
Cal.  By  Jove,  nor  I — then  let  the  war  go  on. 
Lys.  Speakest  thou  this,  O  rhombus  ?  when  just  now 

'Twas  thy  design  to  cut  thyself  in  half.  140 

Cal.  Whatever  else  thou  wishest. — If  I  must, 

I  through  the  fire  will  pass :  much  rather  this. 

Than  loss  of  marriage  rites,  which  have  no  equal, 

O  dear  Lysistrata. 
Lys.  [to  Lampito.]  And  what  wilt  thon  ? 

Lam.  I  too  am  willing  thro'  the  fire  to  pass. 
Lys.  How  thoroughly  salacious  is  our  sex ! 

The  Tragedies  describe  us  not  in  vain  ; 

For  we  are  nought  save  Neptune  and  his  bark. 

But,  O  my  dear  Lacaenian,  if  thou  wilt 

Stand  up  with  me  alone,  we  yet  may  save  150 

Our  lost  affairs — do  but  agree  with  me. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

[Here  twenty-Jive  lines  are  omitted,"] 

«  «  «  «  « 

Myr.  If  this  be  your  opinion  'tis  ours  too. 

Lam.  And  so  shall  our  persuasion  win  our  husbands 

Still  without  guile  to  keep  the  bond  of  peace. 

And  how  can  one  persuade  th*  Athenian  crowd       180 

Not  to  approach  with  hostile  torrent's  course  ? 
Lys.  Nay,  give  yourself  no  trouble — we  will  use 

Our  utmost  of  persuasion — 
Lam.  All  in  vain — 
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While  they  with  ardent  zeal  equip  their  galleys', 

And  to  the  goddess*  guardian  care  entrust 

The  silver-stored  abyss  ^. 
Lys.  Due  preparation 

For  this  too  hath  been  made — this  very  day 

We*ll  take  possession  of  th'  Acropolis. 

For  so  'twas  given  in  charge  to  the  most  aged, 

While  these  designs  we  meditate,  to  seize  190 

The  citadel  as  if  for  sacrifice. 
Lam.  May  all  this  prosper  as  thou  speakest  well. 
Lys.  Why  not  then  Lampito  with  all  despatch 

Swear  such  an  oath  as  may  not  be  infring*d  ? 
Lam.  Propose  to  us  the  oath  that  we  may  swear. 
Lys.  Thou  speakest  well — where  is  the  Scythian  woman '  ? 

To  what  point  lookest  thou  ? — before  me  place 

A  shield  supine,  and  some  one  bring  the  victim. 
Myr.  Lysistrata,  by  what  oath  wilt  thou  bind  us  ? 
Lys.  By  what  ?  once,  on  the  buckler,  as  they  say  *°,         200 

i^schylus,  having  sacrificed  a  sheep — 
Myr.  But  swear  thou  nothing,  O  Lysistrata, 

Upon  a  buckler,  that  relates  to  peace. 


*  ovx  ag  vwodag  ix^''^*^  i^^^  rpiripttg*  The  reading  of-  this  passage  is  much 
controverted.  The  Ravenna  MS.  gives  frirovSag,  the  Aiding  edition  oi  \t<nr6irvya£, 
Bentley  oi)K  dciriiag,  Bergler  proposes  to  read  airoddg  in  theaccasative,in  order 
that  the  sentence  may  be  more  perspicuous — ag  is  Doric  for  tug,  ^irtag,  /i^xp^* 
J)indorf  renders  the  line,  non  ptimiadebii,  quamdiu,  ialtem  triremes  instruantur^ 
The  French  translator,  '*  vous  n'y  r^ussirez  pas,  tant  que  durera  leur  ardear  a 
constniire  leurs  triremes." 

^  Alluding  to  the  public  treasure  which  was  kept  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens,  (see  the  note  on  the  Plutus,  v.  1269.) 

*  The  public  servants  at  Athens,  the  apparitors  of  the  magistrates,  ol  roiSrat,  of 
whom  frequent  mention  is  made  in  these  plays,  (see  particularly  the  Thesmophoriatuue, 
V.  1000,  etc.)  were  barbarians  and  foreigners,  chieBy  from  Scythia,  hence  denomi- 
nated Sin&Oai,  (as  in  v.  460,  below).  Lysistrata  here  facetiously  addresses  the 
maid-servant  as  if  she  were  a  minister  of  the  female  council,  ScvOaiva.  Thus  in 
the  Ecclesiaz.  (713.)  Kfipvgatva  denotes  a  woman  herald,    (Bmnck.) 

■  Alluding  probably  to  the  adjuration  mentioned  in  ^schylus  (vii,  ad  Theb.  r. 
42.),  where  the  Argive  chieftains  kill  a  bull  and  swear  by  its  blood  poured  into  a 
shield  with  a  black  rim.  The  solemn  nature  of  this  oath  contrasted  with  the  levity 
of  that  proposed  by  Lysistrata,  must  have  had  a  highly  ludicrous  effect,  and  been 
much  relished  by  an  Athenian  audience.  Bmnck  compares  the  Achamians  (568.) 
tretpdOtg  vvv  virriav  aM^g  iftoU 
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Lys.  What  then  can  be  our  oath  ? 

Myr.  If  from  some  place 

We  take  a  white  horse  and  dissect  the  victim. 
Lys.  Wherefore  a  white  horse  ? 
Myr.  But  how  shall  we  swear  ? 

Lys.  By  Jupiter,  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  wish. 

Turning  a  large  black  chalice  upside  down, 

We*Il  make  libation  from  a  pitcher  full 

Of  Thasian  wine,  and  swear  to  pour  no  water  210 

Into  the  cup. 
Lam.  Ah !  what  an  oath !  how  much 

I  praise  it,  is  not  to  be  told.     Let  some  one 

Bring  from  within  a  goblet  and  a  pitcher. 

[  They  are  brought  from  all  sides. 
Lys.  Oh  dearest  women,  what  a  crowd  of  vessels ! 

Whoever  seizes  this  may  well  rejoice. 

Deposit  this,  and  take  the  victim  boar. 

O  queen  persuasion,  and  thou,  friendly  cup. 

Receive  the  sacrifices  in  a  mood 

Propitious  to  the  women. 
Myr.  Of  good  colour 

The  blood,  and  whizzes  finely  out. 
Lam.  And  smells  '   220 

Sweetly,  by  Castor^ 
Lys.  Suffer  me,  O  women. 

To  swear  the  first. 
Myr.  Not  so,  by  Aphrodite,  , 

At  least  unless  you  should  by  lot  obtain  it. 

«  •  •  •  • 

[30  lines  omitiedJ] 

«  «  «  «  • 

Lam.  What  shout  is  this  ? 

Lys.  TTis  what  I  wam'd  you  of, 

For  now  the  goddess*  Acropolis 
Has  by  the  female  band  been  occupied. 
But  thou,  O  Lampito,  retreat,  and  place 
All  your  affairs  in  order,  leaving  these 
As  pledges  here  with  us :  and  we  can  fasten 
The  bolts  with  th*  others  in  the  citadel.  260 
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Myr.  And  think  you  not  that  presently  our  husbands 

Will  come  with  aid  against  us  ? 
Lys.  Them  I  hold 

In  small  account — for  they  will  not  possess^ 

When  they  arrive^  so  many  threats  and  fire 

As  to  unbar  these  gates,  save  on  the  terms 

Declar*d  by  us. 
Myr.  Never,  by  Aphrodite — 

For  otherwise  we  women  should  in  vain 

Be  caird  unwarlike  and  detestable.  [Exeuni. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 
Chorus  of  Old  Men,  in  two  (tivmons. 

Cho.  Advance  with  slow  step,  Draces,  tho'  thy  shoulder 

Grieve  at  the  burden  of  this  olive  trunk".  270 

S.-C.  Tndy,  there  are  in  life's  long  course,  alas ! 

1.  Full  many  things  unhop'd  for — since  who  could, 
O  Strymodorus,  e*er  have  thought  to  hear 
That  women,  whom  we  have  been  nourishing, 
A  clear  domestic  plague,  should  seize  upon 
The  sacred  image  and  my  citadel. 

With  bolts  and  bars  fastening  the  propylasa. 
S.-C.  But  let  us,  O  Philargus,  in  all  haste 

2.  Go  to  the  citadel,  that  having  placed 

These  roots  in  circular  array  about  them,  ^0 

As  many  as  establish'd  and  took  part 

In  this  affair,  rearing  a  single  pyre, 

With  our  own  hands  we  may  ignite  them  all 

By  one  decree,  and  first  the  wife  of  Lycon* — 

For  not,  by  Ceres,  while  I  live,  shall  they 

■  With  this  line,  which  should  undoubtedly  be  read  after  Bninck,  Kopfiovc  ro' 
frovrovl  fidpog  xXcupa^  ^ipiav  kXdag,  although  against  the  opinion  of  Invernizius, 
compare  Euripides,  Hercules  Furens»  ▼.  240 — 

"~  vXovpyovQ  ipvbQ 

KopfiovQ 

^  Named,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  tht  Rhodian,  The  mother  of  Autolyciis, 
and  a  woman  of  base  character. 
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Gape  open--mouth'd  upon  us,  since  nor  he, 

Cleomenes,  who  occupied  it  first, 

Escap'd  untouch'dy  but«  breathing  still  ¥nth  rage 

LaconianP,  having  given  the  arms  to  me. 

Departed  with  hb  very  little  cloak,  290 

Sordid,  unclean,  unkempt,  six  years  unwash*d. 

Thus  I  besieg*d,  while  sleeping  at  the  gates. 

That  man,  with  his  array  of  .ixteen  spears- 

And  shall  my  presence  not  restrain  these  women, 

Foes  to  Euripides  and  all  the  gods. 

From  such  great  daring  ?  may  my  trophy  then 

Be  ne'er  erected  in  Tetraptolis^. 

But  this  remainder  of  my  way  is  steep 

That  to  the  wish*d-for  citadel  conducts ; 

And  we  must  draw  this  load  without  an  ass.  300 

Since  these  two  wooden  weights  oppress  my  shoulder, 

Still  must  we  travel  on  and  blow  the  flame. 

Lest,  on  arriving  at  my  journey's  end, 

Th'  extinguished  fire  escape  my  observation. 

Fough,  what  a  smoke ! — O  sovereign  Hercules, 

How,  rising  from  the  dish  like  a  mad  dog, 

It  bites  the  eyes !     Sure,  'tis  the  Lemnian  fire'. 

Or  never  had  its  teeth  thus  gall'd  my  rheum. 

Haste  to  the  citadel,  and  aid  the  goddess ; 

For  when  shall  we  assist  her  more  than  now,  310^ 

O  Laches? — fough,  fough,  out  upon  the  smoke! 

P  AacwviK^v  fTvintv,  This  emphatic  description  of  the  fierce  LacediemoQiaii 
general,  Cleomenes,  who  first  possessed  himself  of  the  citadel  of  Athens  and  after- 
wards of  Eleusis,  may  either  mean  breathing  violence,  or,  more  probably,  having  a 
mind  attached  to  Laconian  political  sentiments — iaxvpbv  ri  rd  Aojcwvc^v  ^pov&v 
(Schol.)  So  in  the  Birds  (v.  1281.)  iKaKiovoiiavovv  Utravreg  dvBpunroi  r6rc* 
compare  also  the  Wasps  (v.  473,  etc.)  ^vvutv  Bpavii^ 

<i  This  is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  glorious  victory  at  Marathon ;  see  the  Scholiast, 
and  Musgrave's  note  on  the  Heraclidas  of  Euripides  (v.  81.)  Tetrapolis,  or  Tetrap- 
tolis,  was  a  region  of  Attica,  containing  the  four  cities  CEnoe,  Probalathus,  Tri- 
corinthus  or  Tricorythus,  and  Marathon. 

^  Of  the  several  explanations  given  of  this  expression  the  most  natural  appears 
to  be  that  which  supposes  it  to  allude  to  the  forges  and  furnaces  of  Vulcan  in  the 
island  of  Lemnos  (hodie  Stalimene  q.  d.,  Ic  t^v  Aiffivov),  reduced  by  Miltiades 
under  the  power  of  Athens ;  or  it  may  simply  denote  a  very  fierce  fire — dyri  rov 
Travv  yiwatov  (Schol.) 
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*Tis  thro*  the  gods  this  fire  awakes  and  lives. 
Why  not,  then,  having  first  laid  down  the  beams, 
And  placed  within  the  jar  our  vine-twig  torch, 
Light  it,  then  burst  the  doqr  with  ram-like  force  ? 
And  if  the  women  loosen  not  the  bolts 
At  our  command,  then  must  we  bum  the  doors,^ 
And  overwhelm  them  with  the  fumigation. 
Now  lay  we  down  the  load — fie,  what  strange  smoke ! 
Which  of  the  Samian  generals  will  assist  320 

To  bear  our  woody  burdeps*?  they  now  cease 
Oppressing  my  back-bone  :  but  *tis  thine  office 
To  wake  the  coal,  O  jar — and  thou  shalt  bring  me 
With  all  celerity  a  Ughted  torch. 
Queen  Victory,  assist — and  let  us  raise 
A  trophy  o*er  the  present  hardiness, 
That  marks  these  women  in  the  citadel. 
C.W.I  seem,  O  women,  to  see  soot  and  smoke, 

As  of  fire  burning — we  must  hasten  quickly. 
S.-C.  1.  Fly,  fly,  Nicodice*,  ere  yet  330 

The  flame  to  Calyce  be  set ; 

Ere  round  Critylla*s  head  the  fire, 

Blown  by  indignant  laws,  aspire. 

And  the  old  men's  destructive  ire. 
S,-C.  'Tis  this  I  fear. — ^Am  I  a  tardy  aider  ? 
2.   For  at  the  dawn  of  day  I  went  to  fill 

My  pitcher  at  the  fountain,  labouring  hard 

With  crowd  and  tumult,  rattling  jars,  and  slaves 

Jostling,  and  by  the  flagrant  scourge  impressed, 

I  seize  the  urn,  and  bear  my  watery  aid  S40 

To  the  ignited  women  of  my  tribe ; 


■  This,  accoTding  to  the  Scholiast,  appealing  to  Didymus  and  Carterus,  is  a 
satirical  allusion  to  the  treachery  of  Phrynicus,  son  of  Stratonides,  who,  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  headed  the  conspiracy  in  the  army  at  Samos,  offisred 
to  put  all  the  forces  into  the  hands  of  Astyochus,  and  was  assassinated  soon  after 
the  appointment  of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  to  the  command,  upon  the  re- 
establishment  of  democracy  (see  Thucydides,  book  viii.  c.  51 — 92.) 

<  Nicodice  and  Critylla  are  the  names  of  women  shut  up  in  the  citadel.  The  latter 
is  also  mentioned,  with  Tbeone  the  wife  of  Proteus,  in  the  Thesmophoriaxuss  (vv. 
897,  8.) 
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For  I  have  heard  that  old  disdainful  men, 
Laden  with  logs,  as  if  to  heat  a  bath. 
Three  talents*  weight,  went  towards  the  citadel^ 
Threatening  most  dreadfully  that  they  with  fire 
Th'  accursed  race  of  women  must  destroy. 
Whom  never  may  I  see  consum'd,  O  goddess, 
But  saving  Hellas  with  her  citizens 
From  war  and  all  its  desolating  furies ; 

For  this  thy  seats  have  they  possess'd,  350 

O  goddess  of  the  golden  crest ; 

Thee  I  invoke,  celestial  maid, 

Bom  near  Tritonis*  lake,  to  aid 

This  town,  should  any  man's  rash  hand 

Attempt  to  fire  our  female  band — 
Jointly  by  us  be  the  full  stream  convey 'd. 


SCENE  II. 
Stratyllus,  Chorus  of  Old  Men,  and  of  Otn  Women. 

Str.  Cease  ho  I — ^what  tumult's  this,  O  wicked  wretches  t 

For  good  and  pious  men  had  ne'er  thus  acted. 
C.  M.  This  deed  comes  unexpected  to  our  sight. 

The  female  swarm  is  aiding  at  the  doors.  360 

C. W.  Why  fear  ye  us  ? — think  you  that  we  are  many  ? 

And  yet  ye  see  not  our  ten  thousandth  part. 
C.  M.  O  Phaedria,  shall  we  suffer  them  to  prate  so  ? 

Must  not  one  beat  them  till  he  break  his  staff*? 
C.W.Let  us,  too,  place  our  pitchers  on  the  ground. 

That  if  a  man  against  us  lift  his  hand 

These  may  be  no  impediment. 
C.  M.  By  Jove, 

Had  any  one  struck  their  jaws  twice  or  thrice, 

Like  Bupalus',  they  would  have  had  no  voiced 

°  i.  e.  if  any  one  had  threatened  to  treat  them  as  Hipponax  behaved  to  Bupalui; 
compare  Horace,  Epod.  vi.  14. — 

Qualis  Lycambe  spretus  infido  gener, 
Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 

On  which  passage  Doering  obtenres — "qualis  iram  suam  efiudit  Hippottai  in 
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C. W,  Lo,  here  I  stand — ^let  any  one  assault  me,  370 

1*11  show  myself  such  that  no  other  dog 

Can  ever  seize  you. 
C.  M.  If  you  wont  be  silent. 

In  killing  you  Til  pound  my  age  to  grains. 
C. W.  Come,  and  but  touch  Stratyllis  with  a  finger. 
CM.  And  what  if  I  should  maul  her  with  my  fists? 

What  dreadful  evil  wilt  thou  do  to  me  ? 
C.W.  ril  bite  thy  lungs,  and  tear  thine  entrails  out. 
C.  M.  There  is  no  poet  than  Euripides 

More  wise,  for  there's  no  animal  so  shameless 

As  woman. 
C.  W.  Let  us,  O  Rhodippe,  take  380 

Our  water-pitcher. 
C.  M.  But  on  what  account, 

O  hated  by  the  gods,  art  thou  come  hither, 

Bearing  the  water  ? 
C.W.  And  why  thou  the  fire, 

O  neighbour  to  the  tomb',  as  if  about 

T*  ignite  thyself? 
CM.  I,  having  rear'd  a  pile, 

Would  set  thy  friends  on  fire. 
C.W.  And  I  would  quench 

Thy  fiame  with  this. 
CM.  Wilt  thou  my  fire  extinguish  ? 

C.W.  The  deed  will  quickly  show  you  this. 
CM.  I  know  not 

Whether  to  bum  them  with  this  lamp  I  hold. 
C.W.  If  thou  by  chance  art  filthy,  I  will  give  390 

A  bath. 

Bupalum,  quod  is  cam  Anthenno  Hippooactis  imagiDem  foeditate  insignem,  deri- 
dendam  circulis  ezpoaaerat  (Plin.  zxxvi.  5.)  uterque  autem  Poota,  Archilochas 
qiiidem  Lycamben,  Hipponaz  vero  Bupalam  et  Aothermum,  iamborum  suorum 
acerbitate  ad  restiin  redigisse  dicuntur." 

*  &  TVfiPt,  So  Euripides  (Med.  1209.)  rbv  ykpovra  rvfifioir  which  the  Scholiast 
eiplains  as  I  have  translated  this  passage — 

rbv  ir\ri<nov  Oavdrov  6vTa. 
llie  French  Translator  renders  the  words  very  strangely — "  O  vitil  ichapp6  de 
VAek^ran,"    Compare  the  Ecclesiazuss  (v.  905.),  rd  Oavdrtp  /icXiy/ia*  addressed 
by  a  youth  to  an  old  woman.    Bnmck's  translation  is  "  senez  Acheruntice." 
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CM.  To  me  a  bath,  O  dirty  wretch  I 

C.  W.  And  that  a  nuptial  one. 

CM.  Hear  you  her  boldness  t 

C W.  It  is  that  I  am  free. 

CM.  I  will  restrain 

Thy  present  noise. 
CW.  But  thou  wilt  be  no  more 

A  Heliastic  judge. 
CM.  Ignite  her  hair. 

C  W.  O  Achelous,  do  thy  work. 
CM.  O  me 

Unhappy ! 
CW.  Was  it  warm? 

CM.  How,  wariQ  ?  wilt  thou 

Not  cease  ?  what  art  thou  doing  ? 
CW.  Watering  thee, 

That  thou  may*st  spring  again. 
CM.  But  I  am  now 

All  dry  and  trembling. 
CW.  Then,  since  thou  hast  fire,  400 

It  will  be  in  thy  power  to  warm  thyself. 


Enter  a  Magistrate. 

Mao.  Hath  then  the  women's  wantonness  shone  out — 
Frequent  drum-beatings  and  Sabazian  rites  ^; 
And  on  the  roofs  this  weeping  for  Adonis, 
Which  I  so  late  in  the  assembly  heard  ? 
Demostratus'  (ill-fated  may  he  perish  !) 

y  X^  TvfAiravtffftbg  xol  mnevol  Sa/3a(cot.  That  is,  accordiDg  to  the  Scholiast, 
the  orgies  of  Bacchas,  ot  6pyia<rfioi  rov  SajSaCioir  so  called  from  vapaZuv,  synony- 
mous with  tiaZttv,  to  ihout,  as  was  customary  in  the  rites  of  this  god.  The  weeping 
far  Adonit,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  (* AiwviatrfibQ)  will  remind  the  reader  of  the 
spectacle  beheld  by  Ezekiel  in  the  chambers  of  imagery,  (chap.  viii.  14.)  women 
^^fpingfor  Tammta,  i.  e.  Adonis  (see  the  Vulgate,  and  Theodotian  in  V.  L.  ap.  LXX. 
ed.  Bos.) 

— — —  when  by  the  vision  led 
His  eye  surve/d  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah. — (Milton,  P.  L.  book  i.) 

*  This  general  was  of  the  opposite  party  to  Nicias,  the  great  friend  to  Aristo- 
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Advis*d  the  armament  Against  Sicily ; 

But  his  wife,  dancing,  cries— "Ah!  for  Adonis l" 

Demostratus  advis'd  us  to  enrol 

The  heavy-arm'd  Zacynthian*  soldiery;  410 

Biit  his  inebriate  wife  upon  the  roof 

Told  them  to  beat  their  bosoms  for  Adonis ; 

While  the  god*s  hate,  that  wretch  Cholozyges, 

Was  forc'd  to  raise  his  voice  to  a  high  strain, 

So  loud  and  so  indecent  were  their  songs. 

C.M«  And  what,  if  you  should  hear  their  insolence  ? 

Who  with  their  tongues  revile,  and  from  their  pitchers 
Bathe  us  with  such  a  stream,  that  we  may  shake 
Our  reeking  clothes,  as  if  we*d  wet  ourselves. 

Mao.  I  swear,  by  Neptune,  the  marine,  'tis  just** :  4fiO 

For  when  ourselves  in  evil  courses  join 
With  women,  and  in  luxury  instruct  them, 
Counsels  like  these  spring  from  them—- then  we  speak 
After  this  fashion  in  the  workmen's  shops — 
"  Goldsmith,  that  necklace,  which  thou  hast  prepar*d. 
As  my  wife  frolick'd  in  the  evening  dance, 
An  acorn  from  its  setting  fell — for  me, 
I  am  obliged  to  sail  for  Salamis  ; 
But,  if  thou  art  at  leisure,  by  all  means 
At  even  come  to  her  and  reset  the  nut.**  430 

Another  to  a  shoemaker  will  say, 
Whose  youth  with  more  than  boyish  vigour  glows — 
"  O  shoemaker,  my  wife*8  shoe-latchet  pinches 

phanes,  and  proposed  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily  on  the  veiy  day  in 
which  the  Athenian  women  were  celebrating*  the  funeral  rites  of  Adonis,  which 
waa  regarded  as  ominous  of  ill  success  (see  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Nicias,  who,  as 
Palmer  observes,  throws  great  light  on  this  passage.)  The  phrase  6  fi^  Stpauti  is 
very  elliptical,  and  occurs  again  with  some  variation  at  v.  1037.  6XK6.  fii)  &paQ 
lucourff» — ^The  Scholiast  says  that  Demostratus,  or,  as  he  erroneously  calls  him, 
PhUottratus,  was  called  BovZvyfiQ,  and  on  account  of  his  melancholy  dispoution 
Aristophanes  gives  him  the  sobriquet  of  XoXo^vyijc. 

»  Troops  from  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  now  Zante,  in  alliance  with  the  Atheniana 
(Schol.) 

^  N^  rbv  Uotnidw  rhv  &Kvk6v.  This  epithet  of  Neptune  the  Scholiast  inter« 
prets  t6v  OdK&ttvutv,  and  says  that  some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  Halyz,  a 
city  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Neptune  was  particularly  worshipped.  The  Ravenna 
Codex  here  reads  a\vK&,  which  Invernizius  rightly  rejects. 
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Her  little  toe,  it  is  so  delicate — 
Then  come  thou  at  mid-day  and  loosen  it, 
That  it  may  fit  more  widely."    Such  result 
Have  I  encounter*d  from  these  accidents. 
I  being  then  a  senator,  whose  care 
Is  to  supply  the  rowers  with  provision'; 
Now,  when  there  is  hecessity  for  money,  440 

Am  by  the  women  shut  out  from  the  gates. 
But  there*s  no  profit  in  this  standing  still — 
Bring  bars,  that  I  may  curb  their  insolence. 
Why  gapest  thou,  O  wretch  ?  engag'd  in  nought. 
But,  turning  toward  the  liquor-shop  thine  eyes  ? 
Will  you  not  place  your  bars  beneath  the  gates, 
And  heave  them  up ;  on  this  side  1*11  heave  with  you. 
Lys.  Stir  nothing  with  your  levers — for  I  come 
Out  of  my  own  accord :  what  need  of  bars  ? 
They  are  not  wanted  more  than  mind  and  judgment. 
Mag.  Is*t  true,  O  thou  accursed?— where*8  the  lictor?      451 

Seize  her,  and  bind  her  hands  behind  her  back. 
Lys.  Nay,  by  Diana,  if  his  hand  but  graze  me. 
Although  a  public  servant,  he  shall  rue  it. 
Mao.  Art  thou  afiraid?  will  you  not  by  the  middle 
Seize  her,  and  with  his  aid  completely  bind  ? 
Str.  I  swear,  by  Pandrosos,  if  thou  but  lay 

A  band  upon  this  woman,  thou  shalt  walk 
In  unclean  terror. 
Mag.  See  thine  unclean  terror ! 

Where  is  another  archer  ?     Bind  her  first ;  460 

For  she  too  is  a  prater. 
Lys.  If  to  her 

Thou  but  apply  a  finger's  point,  I  swear, 
By  the  light-bearing  goddess,  thou  shalt  soon 
Ask  for  a  cupping-glass  ^ 

c  The  duty  of  supplying  the  naval  forces  with  their  proTision  and  equipments 
devolved  upon  the  trierarchs,  and  was  denominated  rpuipeLpxttv  but  the  rebellious 
women  now  occupying  the  citadel,  that  duty  was  of  necessity  abandoned :  irp^/3ovXoc 
properly  denotes  a  magistrate  chosen  in  times  of  peculiar  emergency,  at  first  twenty 
in  number,  and  after  the  disastrous  eipedition  into  Sicily  more  were  appointed. 

<*  K6a9oy  airnceiQ  rdx^*    Meaning  to  say  that  she  would  so  beat  him  with  ber 
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Mao.  What  is  all  this  ? 

Seize  on  this  woman — I  will  stop  the  exit 

'Gainst  any  one  of  you. 
Str.  If  you  approach  her, 

I  swear,  by  Tauric  Dian,  to  pluck  out 

Thy  hairs,  and  cause  thee  bitter  lamentation. 
Mao.  Oh  wretched  me !  deserted  by  the  archer. — 

But  we  by  no  means  should  submit  to  women.         470 

Let's  go  together  in  array  against  them, 

O  Scythians. 
Lys.  By  the  goddesses,  ye  then 

Shall  know  that  on  our  side  four  female  bands 

Arc  rang'd  within  all  arm'd. 
Mao.  Turn  back  their  hands, 

O  Scythians. 
Lts.  Allied  women,  hither  haste, 

Ye  that  sell  seeds,  eggs,  potherbs,  in  the  market'. 

Ye  tavern-keepers,  bread  and  garlic  venders, 

Will  ye  not  drag,  nor  strike,  nor  drive  them  off? 

Nor  load  them  with  reproaches  and  disgrace  ? 

Leave  off,  retreat,  despoil  them  not. 
Mao.  Ah  me,  480 

How  badly  has  my  archery  succeeded ! 
Lys.  But  what  was  in  thy  thoughts  ? — didst  thou  imagine 

That  they  were  certain  female  slaves,  'gainst  whom 

Thou  camest,  or  that  women  have  no  gall  ? 
Mao.  Much,  by  Apollo,  if  a  vintner^s  near^ 

fists  to  the  detriment  of  his  eyes,  as  to  render  the  applicatba  of  a  cupping-glass 

oecessaiy  in  order  to  xedace  the  swelling  oc6uion^  by  the  blows.    So  in  tA« 

Piae$,  ▼.  633,  4.— 

tnrkurtaiffUviu 

AwaK^iroffoi  ical  KvdOovg  irpovKtLfitvau 

•  This  and  the  next  line  are  composed  each  of  a  word  of  thirteen  syllables,  headed 

by  &' 

&  ifirtpfiayoptuoXtKiOoXaxavoinaXidtQ' 

&  <neopo9oiravSoKtvrpiapToir^\i8ic> 
The  former  of  these,  as  Fl.  Christianns  intimates,  appears  to  glance  at  the  mother 
of  Euripides,  who  was  a  dealer  in  potherbs. 

'  A  satirical  reflection  upon  the  vinolent  propensity  of  the  Athenian  females, 
who,  if  a  vintner  were  at  hand,  would  not  (ail  to  turn  aside,  and,  when  in  liquor,  to 
cmnmenoe  a  drunken  brawl.  (Brunck.) 
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CM.  How  many  words  thou  spend*st  in  vain,  O  thou  this 
land's  inspector ! 
Why  on  this  parley  enter  now,  with  beasts  like  these 

to  hector  ? 
Hast  thou  forgotten  in  what  bath  they  gave  thy  clothes 

lavation, 
And  that  without  lixivium's  aid,  to  cleanse  them  by 
purgation  ? 
C.W.  It  is  not  right,  O  wretch,  to  lay  a  hand  upon  thy  neigh- 
bours ;  490 
For  if  thou  do  be  sure  our  hand  thy  swollen  eye  be- 
labours : 
Since  like  a  virgin  would  I  sit  in  quiet  meditation, 
Not  causing  any  one  to  grieve,  no  straw  to  quit  its  sta- 
tion. 
Provided  none,  like  nests  of  wasps,  shall  give  me  pro- 
vocation. 
CM.        O  Jove,  to  what  shall  we  apply 
Or  use  this  monstrous  progeny  ? 
For  these  are  deeds  that  may  not  be  endur'd ; 
But  let  us  with  united  skill 
Explore  the  secret  of  their  will. 
That  has  thy  city,  Cranaus,  secur'd,  500 
The  sacred  grove,  and  tower  rear'd  on  her  pathless  hilL 
But  ask,  nor  be  persuaded  easily. 
Bringing  forth  all  thy  reasons :  since  'twere  base 
To  suffer  such  a  deed  to  pass  unprov'd. 
Mag.  This  first  I  wish,  by  Jove,  to  hear  from  them. 

With  what  design  clos'd  you,  and  barr'd  yourselves 
Within  our  citadel  ? 
Lys.  That  we  might  keep 

The  public  money  safe — nor  ye  fight  for  it. 
Mag.  Fight  we  then  for  the  money  ? 
Lys.  Yes,  and  all 

Besides  has  been  confounded ;  for  Pisander^  510 


V  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Pisander  was  set  over  the  republic  at  Athens,  to- 
gether withTheramenes  and  Pbrynichus,  and  re-established  the  aristocratical  govern* 
meat  of  four  hundred  tyrants,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  democracy,  and  removal 
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And  the  aspirants  after  offices^ 

That  they  might  have  wherewith  to  peculate. 

Were  always  stirring  up  some  cry  of  war ; 

Then  let  them  do  whatever  they  desire ; 

For  never  shall  they  take  away  this  treasure. 
Mao.  But  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Lys.  Ask*st  me  this  ?  ourselves 

Will  be  its  treasurers. 
Mag.  You  guard  the  money  ? 

Lys.  What  thinkest  thou  so  marvellous  in  this  ? 

For  are  we  not  your  wealth's  domestic  stewards  ? 
Mao.  But  they  are  not  the  same. 

Lys.  How  not  the  same?     520 

Mao.  We  must  defray  the  war's  expense  from  this. 
Lys.  But  first,  there  is  no  need  to  fight  at  all. 
Mao.  How  otherwise  shall  we  exist  in  safety  ? 
Lys.  We  will  be  your  protection. 
Mao.  You  ? 

Lys.  Yes,  we. 

Mao.  That  were  unworthy. 
Lys.  Thus  shall  you  be  sav'd» 

Although  you  wish  it  not. 
Mag.  a  dreadful  word  1 

liYS.  Thou  art  enrag'd — still  this  must  you  effect. 
Mag.  Unjust,  by  Ceres. 

Lys.  Friend,  we  must  be  safe. 

Mao.  Although  I  wish  it  not  ? 
Lys.  On  that  account 

So  much  the  more. 
Mao.  But  whence  this  care  of  yours  530 

For  war  and  peace  ? 
Lys.  We  will  declare  it  to  you. 

Mao.  Speak  quickly  then,  that  thou  may'st  not  lament. 
Lys.  Therefore  attend,  and  strive  to  keep  your  hands  off*. 
Mag.  But  Fm  not  able,  since  'tis  difficult 

For  anger  to  restrain  them. 


of  Phryoichus  and  Scironides  from  tlieir  command  (Thucyd.  viii.  54.)    He  was 
»|  length  killed  by  Conon  in  a  naval  engagement,  B.  C.  394. 
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Lys.  Then  shalt  thou 

So  much  the  more  lament. 

Mag.  Croak  to  yourself, 

Thou  ancient  hag,  and  speak  to  me. 

Lys.  ril  do't. 

We  in  the  former  war  and  time  have  borne, 
With  our  accustom'd  modesty,  whate'er 
You  men  incline  to  do — not  suflPering  us  540 

To  mutter,  which  alone  displeases  us. 
But  well  we  understood  you — and  ofttimes, 
Being  within,  have  heard  that  you  were  plotting 
Some  mighty  deed  against  us — then  possessed 
By  inward  grief,  but  with  a  smiling  brow. 
We  ask'd  you  what  relating  to  the  treaties 
Have  you  this  day  determined  to  inscribe 
Upon  the  pillar,  'mid  th'  assembled  people  ? 
"And  how  does  this  concern  you?"  says  some  man— 
"  Will  you  not  hold  your  peace  ?"     Then  I  was  silent. 

WoM.But  ne'er  would  I  have  been  so. 

Mao.  Thou  hadst  rued  it,  551 

If  thou  hadst  not  been  silent. 

Lys.  For  that  reason 

I  held  my  toftgue  at  home :  then  having  heard 
Some  more  pernicious  counsel  on  your  parts. 
We  would  demand — "  O  husband,  wherefore  act 
So  foolishly  ?"  but  he,  with  look  askance 
Having  survey 'd  me,  straight  replied — "  Unless 
You  weave  the  warp,  long  will  thy  head  lament  it— 
But  war  shall  be  the  care  of  men." 

Mao.  By  Jove, 

He  spoke  this  rightly. 

Lys.  Rightly  ?  how,  O  wretch,  560 

If  we  have  not  the  license  to  advise 
Whenever  you  deliberate  amiss  ? 
But  when  we  heard  you  plainly  in  the  streets 
Declare,  "  By  Jove,  there  is  no  other  man 
Now  in  the  state,"  th'  assembled  women  thought^ 
Greece  by  a  common  effort  to  preserve. 
For  wherefore  should  we  any  longer  wait  ? 

g2 
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If  then  you*d  listen  to  us  in  jour  turn. 

And,  listening  to  our  words  of  useiul  import. 

Be  silent  like  ourseWes,  we  would  erect  570 

Your  former  state  again. 
Mag.  Restore  us?  ye? 

Tbou  speak*st  a  strange  thing,  and,  to  me  at  least. 

Not  to  be  borne. 
liTs.  Silence ! 

BIag.  Shall  I  be  silent 

For  thee,  who  bearest  on  thy  head  a  veil''  ? 

Sooner  would  I  not  live. 
Lys.  But  if  this  be 

A  hindrance  to  thee,  take  and  bind  it  round 

Thy  head,  and  then  be  silent,  and  this  basket ; 

Then  gird  thyself,  card  wool,  and  feed  on  beans* ; 

But  war  shall  henceforth  be  the  women's  care. 
C.W.  Retreat,  O  women,  from  your  pitchers,  that  580 

We  also  may  in  turn  assist  our  friends ; 

Since  I  with  dancing  never  should  be  tir*d, 

Nor  would  fatigue  my  pliant  knees  assail. 

Our  courage  prompts  us  always  to  go  on. 

With  those  who  are  possessed  of  native  grace, 

Boldness,  and  wisdom,  patriotic  lore. 

With  prudence  join'd :  but  oh,  thou  progeny 

Of  most  courageous  mothers,  sharp  as  nettles. 

Go  with  an  ardent  unrelenting  mind. 

For  still  with  favouring  gale  ye  run  your  course.      590 
Lys.  But  if  sweet-minded  Love  and  Aphrodite, 

The  Cyprian  queen,  throughout  your  frame  breathe  love. 


^  Id  thit  small  dialogue  Lysiitrata  advises  the  magistrate  to  take  the  veil  from 
her  head  and  place  it  od  his  own,  that  it  may  be  no  impediment  to  her  free  speech. 

'  ledra  liaiviiv  (rv^waaficvoc. 

These  last  words  probably  allude  to  the  forensic  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  and 
their  love  of  judicial  condemnations — dvrt  tov  tiKol^nv  (Schol.)  So  in  the 
Knights  (v.  41,  2.),  Demosthenes  distinguishes  them  by  the  epithets  Kvafiorp«l»(, 
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I  think  that  we  hereafter  shall  be  calFd 

Lysimachee  among  the  Greeks''. 
Mag.  For  what 

Achievement  ? 
Lys.  If  we  hinder  them  with  arms 

From  traversing  in  furious  mood  the  forum. 
WoM.'Tis  so,  by  Paphian  Venus,  for  they  now 

Traverse  all  arm'd  the  herb  and  pitcher  market,      600 

Like  Corybantes*. 
Mag.  True,  by  Jupiter ; 

For  this  becomes  brave  men, 
Lys.  And  yet  it  is 

A  thing  ridiculous,  that  any  one 

Arm*d  with  a  shield  and  gorgon  should  buy  groundlings"*. 
WoM.By  Jove,  I've  seen  a  phy larch  with  long  hair 

On  horseback  throw  into  his  brazen  casque 

^^  ^SS  ^hich  he  had  stolen  from  an  old  woman ; 

While  he  from  Thrace,  shaking  his  dart  and  buckler 

Like  any  Tereus,  frighten'd  the  fig-seller**. 

And  swaIIow*d  the  ripe  fruit. 
Mag.  But  how  shall  ye      610 

Have  power  to  stop  the  much-distracted  course 

Of  things,  and  to  dissolve  them  in  our  coasts? 
Lys.  Full  easily. 

Mag.  How  ?  show  us. 

Lys.  As  when  thread 

^  Namely,  as  haviog  put  an  end  to  the  war — pugnarum  diribitrieet  (Bergler) ; 
compare  the  Peace,  v.  957. 

I  This  name  is  aUo  significant  of  war,  being  derived  from  r^pvc.  a  helmet  (Berg.) 
The  following  chorus  of  women,  especially  the  concluding  part  of  it,  which  begins 

Wt\u>  ^  twi  trav  Ikvai  fUTd  rdv^ 

tvi  ^v(TtQ,  ivi  xapiQf  jc.  r.  X., 

contains  an  eloquent  enumeration  of  the  qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  com- 
position of  a  warlike  character. 

«"  ^Tav  avir'i^  (x***^  '^^'^  TopySva  ric  k^t  wv^rai  KopaKivovg,  See  the  note 
on  the  gorgon  shield  of  Lamachus  (Achar.  v.  54.):  Kopojctvoc  denotes  either  a 
young  raven  or  a  fish  of  small  account  brought  from  the  Black  Sea. 

n  The  shield  called  ireXra  was  particularly  borne  by  the  Thracians,  of  whom 
Tereus  was  king.  On  the  word  ipvirkinti  Fl.  Chris,  remarks,  that  under  the  name 
fpvbi  is  understood  every  kind  of  fruit,  as  well  as  tree. 
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Be  tangled  in  the  spinning,  thus  we  seize, 
And  drag  it  on  the  spindles  here  and  there ; 
Thus  will  we  end  this  warfare,  if  permitted, 
Drawing  it  different  ways  thro'  embassies. 

Mag!  Think  you,  O  foolish  women,  that  from  wool, 

Spun  thread,  and  spindles,  ye  can  make  to  cease 
This  dreadful  state  of  things  ? 

Lys.  If  any  sense  6^ 

Were  in  you,  ye  had  manag*d  all  affairs 
As  we  our  wool. 

Mao.  How  so  ?     Give  me  to  know  it 

Lys.  You  ought  at  first,  as  in  the  bath  we  lave 

The  fleece,  that  we  may  cleanse  it  from  its  dirt. 

With  rods  to  drive  bad  subjects  from  the  city. 

And  gather  out  the  thistles  ;  as  for  those 

Who  mutually  cohere  and  press  each  other 

To  gain  the  magistracies,  we  must  card  them. 

And  cleanse  the  heads  from  filth ;  then  in  a  basket 

Throw  all,  and  comb  them  for  the  common  good,    630 

Mingling  the  foreigners,  your  friends,  and  strangers**; 

And  if  there  be  a  public  creditor. 

To  mix  them  altogether  in  the  mass. 

The  cities,  too,  by  Jove,  which  from  this  land 

Are  colonis'd,  you  must  regard  as  wool 

That  lies  in  separate  locks :  then  from  all  these 

Collect  one  mighty  ball,  and  weave  thereof 

A  tunic  for  the  crowd. 

Mag.  I8*t  not  then  strange 

That  they  affairs  like  these  sifl  and  involve. 
Who  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  war?  640 

Lys.  And  yet,  O  all  detestable,  we  bear 

More  than  a  double  charge  therein,  who  first 
Gave  birth  to  sons,  and  sent  them  forth  to  war. 

Mag.  Keep  silence,  nor  remind  us  of  our  woes. 

*  KarafuyvinfTac  tovq  ti  fteroiKovC'  The  fLiroiKOi  were  such  at  left  one  cily 
of  Attica  to  settle  in  another,  and  paid  annually  a  sum  of  twelve  drachmas  (about 
eight  shillings  of  our  money),  which  was  called  t6  ^eroticcov'  a  tribote  which  was 
also  paid  by  manumitted  slaves.  Of  these  fikToucoi  our  author  speaks  very  con- 
temptuously in  the  Aeharnians  (v.  482.),  calling  them  the  towmmen^s  chaff. 
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Lys.  Then,  too,  when  in  our  youth  we  may  rejoice, 
The  wars  compel  us  to  pass  wiclow'd  nights ; 
And  passing  by  ourselves,  yet  for  the  damsels 
Who  grow  old  in  their  chambers  am  I  grieved. 

Mao.  Grow  men  not  old  as  well  ? 

Lys.  By  Jupiter, 

The  thing  thou  speakest  of  is  not  the  same ;  650 

For  the  returning  soldier,  tho'  he  be 

Grey-headed,  soon  espouses  a  young  girl. 

But  short's  the  woman's  opportunity, 

And  if  she  seize  not  this  no  one  is  willing 

To  wed  her,  but  she  sits  watching  her  fate  p. 

Mao.  But  he  who  still  can  act  a  manly  part — 

Lys.  Then  wherefore  diest  thou  not  ?  since  it  is 
To  purchase  thee  a  coffin :  and  thy  cake 
Of  honey  I  will  knead. 

W.  4.  Here,  take  this  crown, 

And  gird  thee  with  it. 

W.  1 .  These  receive  from  me.        660 

W.  2.  Take,  too,  this  chaplet. 

Lys.  Where's  the  need?  what  seek'stthou? 

Go  to  the  vessel,  Charon  summons  thee, 
And  thou  delay' st  his  launch  into  the  deep. 

Mag.  Is  it  not  dreadful  that  I  suffer  thus  ? 

Nay,  but,  by  Jove,  I  to  the  magistrates 
Will  show  myself,  accoutred  as  I  am. 

Lys.  Blamest  thou  that  we  have  not  laid  thee  out? 
But  early  in  the  .dawn  of  the  third  day 
The  three  things  requisite  will  come  from  us**. 


p  •  '  orrtvofuvfi  H  KaOfirai*   i.  e.  specalating  upon  the  probabilities  of 

her  marriage — the  Scholiast  excellently  says,  ivri  rov  KXvSovtl^onkvti,  irtpl  ydfiov 
Xprt<rHoioviuvri.  The  interpretation  of  the  French  translator  appears  very  strange, 
elU  n*est  honne  qu*^  tirer  des  horoscopes, 

<i  That  is,  according  to  Fl.  Christianus,  rd  rpia  rHv  ci'c  Odvarov,  because  three 
kinds  of  death  were  proposed  to  the  condemned,  viz.  the  sword,  the  rope,  and  hem- 
lock. Dergler  proposes  to  read  rd  9pLa,  a  plebeian  term,  for  Ivrd^ia,  the  funeral 
shroud.  It  is  remarkable  that  Invernizius  should  object  to  Brunck's  harmonious 
arrangement  of  the  preceding  line,  dXX'  ic  rpirifv  yovv  riftipav  <roi  irp^  ir&vv, 
and  give  instead  of  it  this  rugged  senarius,  6XK'  1;  rpcrifv  t^v  yovv  iiiupav  trpt^ 
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CM.  No  longer  let  him  sleep,  whoe'er  is  free.  G70 

But  take  we  this  afikir  in  hand,  O  friends ; 
For  now  methinks  I  smell  more  deeds  and  greater, 
Chieflj  the  tyranny  of  Hippias. 
And  much  I  fear  lest  some  of  the  Laconians, 
Wlio  came  together  here  from  CHsthenes, 
Excite^ the  women,  hated  by  the  gods. 
To  seize  our  wealth  and  pay,  by  which  I  liv*d. 
'Tis  strange  that  such  as  these  should  now  advise 
The  citizens,  and,  women  as  they  are. 
Prate  to  the  brazen  spear ;  with  us  besides  680 

Treat  of  the  peace  between  us  and  the  men 
Of  Lacedaemon,  whose  fidelity 
Vies  with  the  gaping  wolf — but  these  designs 
They  weave,  my  friends,  affecting  sovereign  power. 
Yet  over  me  they  shall  not  tyrannise  ; 
Since  1  will  be  upon  my  guard,  and  bear 
The  sword,  henceforth  hid  in  a  myrtle-branch. 
And  in  the  forum,  near  Aristogiton  % 
Appear  in  arms — thus  will  I  stand  by  him, 
While  he  enables  me  to  strike  the  cheek  690 

Of  this  old  woman,  hated  by  the  gods. 

C. W.  When  thou  retumest  home  not  she  who  bore 
Will  recognise  thee. — But,  O  dear  companions, 
First  let  us  place  these  things  upon  the  ground ; 
For  we,  O  all  ye  citizens,  begin 
A  speech  that  is  of  service  to  the  state — 
And  justly,  too,  for  she  hath  nourished  me 
In  splendid  luxury  :  since  from  the  age 


wavv.  The  old  reading  npuX  is  evidently  corrapt,  as  in  Attic  writing  this  word  is 
never  a  dissyllable.  The  third  day  is  named,  as  on  that  the  sapper  of  the  dead  was 
laid  out  (Schol.)  With  this  speech  of  Lysistrata,  especially  the  words  o^x*^  irpov- 
OifuaOd  at,  the  French  translator  aptly  compares  Persius  Sat  iii.  103. 

Ilinc  tuba,  candelae ;  tandemque  beatulus  alto 
Compositus  lecto,  etc. 

as  Fl.  Christianus  had  done  before  him. 

'  i.  e.  near  the  column  ereoted  in  honour  of  this  illustrious  hero,  whose  memory 
was  so  deservedly  cherished  by  the  Athenians. 
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Of  seven  I  bore  the  sacred  mysteries  *. 

I  was  the  grinder  then^ :  at  ten  years  old  700 

I  wore  the  flowing  robe  of  saffron  dye. 

And,  like  a  she-bear,  queen  Diana's  victim. 

Was  one  in  the  Brauronian  ceremonies  °, 

And  bore  the  mystic  basket  when  1  was 

A  full  grown  girl,  wearing  a  chain  of  flgs. 

Ought  I  then  to  advise  well  for  the  state  ? 

Tho*  I  am  born  a  woman,  let  not  this 

Excite  your  jealousy,  if  I  bring  counsel 

The  best  of  all  for  present  circumstances. 

For  in  the  common  stock  I  have  a  share,  710 

Since  men  I  introduce — but  no  concern 

In  the  sad  aged  citizens  have  you, 

By  whom  the  contribution  by  your  fathers 

Rais*d  from  the  Median  spoil,  has  been  expended. 


The  &ppi]^opia  or  iptrfi^pia  denote  those  sacrifices  which  were  carried  by  the 
Athenian  virgins  in  honour  of  Diana  or  Herse,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  &irb  rov 
appijTa  0epetv.  from  bearing  mysteries.  Under  the  title  of  *Appii<p6poi  Menander 
wrote  a  comedy,  of  which  Walpole  has  given  a  short  fragment  (Com.  Grasc.  Frag, 
p.  32.)  It  appears  from  these  passages  that  virgins  of  the  most  tender  age  were 
employed  in  these  sacred  ministeries  (see  Thucyd.  vi.  56.) 

'  €lr  dXtTplg  y}  (avrt  rov  ijfiriv')  vvrfpxovt  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  who  also 
informs  us  that  these  dXirpides  were  noble  virgins  consecrated  to  the  goddess, 
whose  office,  like  that  of  the  Upol  ftvX&veQ,  it  was  to  grind  the  cakes  used  in  the 
mysteries ;  they  were  of  noble  birth,  and  the  office  was  held  in  great  honour :  so 
v.  1193.  oirorav  rt  Qvyarrip  rivi  Kavri^opy,  This  further  appears  from  the  as- 
sertion of  the  leader  of  the  female  chorus  in  the  next  line,  that  at  ten  years  old  she 
wore  a  saffron  robe  (rbv  Kpoxiarbv),  a  distinction  of  high  families  among  the 
Greeks,  as  the  hyacinthina  or  ianthina  Una  was  with  the  Romans  (see  Persins  Sat. 

i.  32.) 

"  'Apxvy^ri 

KaTax^ovffa  rbv  xpoKurbv  apKTOQ  ^  JipavpwvioiQ* 

This  alludes  to  the  sacred  rites  established  in  honour  of  Diana,  performed  ]>y  virgins 
not  younger  than  five  nor  older  than  ten  years — who  were  said  itpKrevuv  or  ^ciea- 
Tiviiv — from  the  bear  apKToq,  which  was  in  a  manner  personated  by  one  of  the 
virgins  about  to  be  married,  in  commemoration  either  of  the  tame  animal  of  that 
species,  whose  death  by  the  brothers  of  a  damsel  whom  he  had  killed  provoked  the 
vengeance  of  the  goddess,  or  from  the  bear  substituted  for  Iphigenia  about  to  be 
sacrificed  at  Brauron,  a  town  of  Attica,  as  some  affirm,  instead  of  Aulis — (Bergler.) 
The  gloss  of  the  Scholiast  upon  'Apxiiykn  is  ry  Iwiroivii  *ApTifuSi. 
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Nor  bring  you  any  tribute  in  its  stead. 

But  we  moreover  are  in  jeopardy 

Of  ruin  at  your  bands. — Should  you  then  mutter  ? 

But  if  in  aught  youVe  ti'oublesome  to  me, 

1*11  strike  you  on  the  cheek,  with  this  hard  buskin  '. 
C.  M .  Are  not  these  things  a  mighty  insolence  ?  7^ 

And  yet  methinks  the  affair  will  go  on  farther. 

But  'tis  the  part  of  each  well-furnisb'd  man, 

The  hazard  to  repel ;  come,  let  us  doff* 

The  tunic,  since  a  man  should  scent  of  manhood. 

But  'tis  not  fitting  that  he  be  envelop*d  ^. 
Then  come  we  in  our  ancient  might. 
Such  as  when  trod  Lipsydrium*s  height 
Our  feet  with  wolf's-skin  cover'd  o'er; 
Now  be  we  as  we  were  before. 
Let  us  our  pristine  youth  resume,  730 

Deck  all  our  frame  with  vigorous  plume, 
And  shake  this  aged  burden  to  the  tomb. 
For  to  these  women  e'er  so  small  a  handle 
Should  any  of  us  give,  they  will  lack  nothing 
Of  handicraft  assiduous;  but  will  build 
Vessels,  and  fit  a  hostile  fleet  against  us, 


'  rtfit  y*  d}l/iiKTtfi  irard^w  rtf  xoQopvif  r^v  yvoBov,  This  epithet  liere  majr  be 
considered  synonymous  with  vkkripif  cat  d/iiaXaicr^,  or  it  may  denote  toiltd,  uh'^ 
wiped,  from  a  privative  and  i^^Kwor  tf^aw^detergeo — the  latter  interpretation  appears 
to  be  more  suitable  with  a  woman's  buskin.    (J.  Seager,  Palmer). 

'  IvTiOpiMffOat.  This  word  properly  signifies,  to  be  enveloped,  as  meats  or  other 
eatables,  in  fig  leaves,  (9pta).  The  Scholiast  interprets  the  word  by  ivrtrvXlxOat, 
iffKivda^ai,  or  more  correctly  IvttrKivaaOai  (Bergler).  Lipsydrium,  mentioned 
in  the  next  line  but  one,  was  a  mountainous  district  of  Attica,  above  mount  Pames, 
named  from  the  want  of  water,  and  fortified  by  the  Alcmaeonids  against  the  ty- 
ranny  of  the  descendants  of  Pisistratus.  They  were  denominated  Xvc^iro^cc*  from 
the  whiteness  of  their  feet,  probably  covered  with  thongs  made  of  wolfs  leather,  or 
from  their  shields  bearing  the  insignia  of  a  wolf — (Scholiast,  confirmed  by  Photios, 
ad  verb.  Xvcoiro^ac,  ^ho  refers  at  length  to  this  passage.)  The  old  corypheua  of 
the  chorus,  with  characteristic  senile  recollection,  here  addresses  his  companiona 
as  if  they  were  formerly  among  the  patriotic  descendants  of  Alcmason,  and  wishes  to 
arouse  their  dormant  energies  to  resist  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  women,  incited 
by  Lysistrata.  to  re-establish  a  tyranny  as  dangerous  to  the  state  as  that  of  Hippias. 
Compare  Anacreon,  (Od.  31.5.  ed.  Barnes.)  kftaivir  'AXicfiaiwv  re  k^  \tVK6irov^ 
'Opiarifc.     Eurip.  Bacchs,  654.  oivrpoioi  Xtvxbv  kvKov  iKtiKovnaav, 
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Like  Artemisia';  but  if  they  should  turn 

To  horsemanship,  I  straight  cashier  the  knights. 
For  woman  is  an  animal  that  clings 
Most  firmly  to  the  horse ;  nor  when  he  runs  740 

Would  she  roll  off; — survey  the  Amazons, 
Whom  Micon  painted  in  equestrian  fight  * 
With  men ;  but  it  behov'd  us  to  have  seiz'd 
And  fitted  all  their  necks  to  the  bor'd  wood. 
C.W.Now,  by  the  goddesses,  if  thou  provoke  me, 
I  will  let  loose  the  fury  of  my  nature  **, 
And  cause  you,  curried  well,  to  call  for  aid 
Upon  your  fellow  tribesmen ;  but  let  us 
O  women,  likewise  doff  our  female  garb. 
And  show  incontinent  our  sex's  rage  ^  750 

Now  let  some  one  approach  to  me, 

That  garlick  may  no  longer  be 

His  food,  nor  beans  of  sable  dye  ** ; 

And  if  thou  but  speak  calumny, 

(Since  swelling  bile  inflames  my  heart) 

ril  act  the  midwife  beetle's  part. 
While  thou,  bereft,  the  eagle-mother  art*. 
WoM.I  care  not  for  you,  while  my  Lampito 

'  Alluding  to  the  statagem,  quoted  by  Fl.  Christianus  from  Vttnivius,  by  which 
Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  effected  the  capture  of  Rhodes,  by  means  of  some  Rho- 
dian  vessek  which  she  had  taken  in  her  own  port. 

*  This  was  the  celebrated  picture  with  which  Micon,  or  as  the  Scholiast  calls 
him,  Mecon,  son  of  Phranicus,  an  Athenian,  adorned  the  poecile  or  picture  gallery  at 
Athens,  llie  true  reading  here,  typa^*  1^'  'iirinov,  is  much  corrupted  in  several 
of  the  editions,  some  giving  lypa^iv,  contrary  to  the  metre,  and  others  lypa^t 

^  \v<ra>  TTjv  Ifiavrng  vv  iyu  ^4*  T^^^^  is,  all  the  native  fierceness  of  my  dispo- 
sition— r^v  ^vatv  Xlyce,  r^v  dpyfiv  (Schol.) 

^  wg  dv  d^u>/ifv  yvvaiKiov  airro^dli  itpyifffASviav»  i.  e.  wapaxptifta  or  trdw,  as 
the  Scholiast  here  interprets  the  word.  Brunck's  version  is  tit  oleamutfoeminas 
pertlnaciter  iratas. 

^  firi^k  Kvdfiovg  fikXavag.  That  is,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scho- 
liast, that  he  may  not  any  longer  exercise  the  functionsof  a  judge — Iva  fi^  iuc&ojf. 
So  Demos,  the  personification  of  the  Athenian  people,  is  called  Kvaftorputli,  {tht 
Knights,  v.  41.)  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  litigation,  especially  for  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  of  judicial  condemnation. 

'  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  the  beetle  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  eagle.  See  thg 
Peace,  (v.  129,  etc.)  where  the  same  fable  is  referred  to  by  Trygsus. 
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Survives^  and  the  dear  noble  Th^ban  liiaid 

Ismenia,  for  no  power  will  e'er  be  thine,  760 

Not  if  thou  wert  to  publish  seven  decrees, 

Who  art,  O  wretch,  hated  by  all  mankind, 

Even  by  thy  neighbours :  so  that  yesterday. 

When  I  to  Hecate  was  celebrating 

The  joyous  feast,  out  of  the  vicinage 

I  caird  an  honest  maid,  lov'd  by  the  children, 

An  eel  of  the  Boeotian  lake^  but  they 

Refus'd  to  send  her,  sway'd  by  thy  decrees ; 

And  yet  you  will  not  cease  from  uttering  them. 

Ere  some  one  seize  thy  legs  and  break  thy  neck.     770 


ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 
Chorus  q/*  Women,  Lysistrata. 

C.W.O  leader  of  this  deed  and  high  design'. 

Why  with  so  sad  a  brow  com'st  from  the  house  ? 

Lys.  The  coward  women's  deeds  and  female  mind 
Make  me  walk  thus  dejected  up  and  down. 

C. W,  What  say 'st  ?— what  say'st  thou  ? 

Lys.  'Tis  the  truth,  the  truth. 

C. W.  But  what  is  this  so  sad  ?  inform  thy  friends. 

Lys.  'Tis  base  to  speak  and  grievous  to  be  silent. 

C.W.The  ill  that  we've  endur'd  now  hide  not  from  me. 

Lys,  To  speak  in  brief,  our  passions  conquer  us. 

C.W.O  Jove!— 

Lys.  Why  call  on  Jove  ?  the  thing  is  so         780 

No  longer  from  their  consorts  can  I  keep  them — 
For  they  desert — the  first  I  apprehended 
Cleansing  the  entrance  where  Pan's  cavern  lies ; 
Another  creeping  by  a  windlass  down, 

'  ThU  it  said  in  a  8porti¥e  mood ;  wapd.  vpooioKiav,  (Scbol.)  The  emenda- 
tion of  Bisetus  {dyairtiTfiv  for  cofiinir^v)  adds  much  to  the  force  of  the  passage. 

ff  These  lines  are  addressed,  by  the  chorus  of  women,  to  Lysistrata,  whom  they 
see  coming  from  the  citadel,  with  a  dejected  and  sorrowful  countenance,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  her  design  on  the  women.  According  to  the  Scholiast,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  chorus  is  parodied  from  the  Telepbus  of  Euripides,  (Fragment  xr.  ap. 
Musgrave.) 
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With  serpent  pace ;  another  who  deserted, 

And  one  whom  meditating  how  to  fly 

Upon  a  sparrow  to  Orsilochus, 

I  yesterday  dragg'd  downwards  by  the  hair : 

And  thus  they  weave  all  manner  of  excuses 

For  going  home — and  one  of  them  now  comes :        790 

Enter  a  Woman. 

Ho  !  whither  runnest  thou  ? 
WoM.  I  would  go  home. 

For  there  my  fleeces  of  Miletus  are 

Entirely  eaten  up  by  moths. 

Lys.  What  moths  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  turn  back  ? 
WoM.  By  the  goddesses, 

But  I  will  quickly  come,  soon  as  I  spread 

Upon  the  couch — 
Lys.  Spread  not,  nor  go  at  all. 

WoM.But  shall  I  suffer  that  my  fleeces  perish  ? 
Lys.  If  it  must  be  so. 


Enter  a  second  Woman. 

W.  2,  Wretched,  wretched  me ! 

For  my  fine  linen  which  IVe  left  at  home 

Unbark'd— 
Lys.  Here  is  another  who  comes  out  800 

For  her  fine  linen  which  has  not  been  bark'd. 
W.  2.  But  by  Diana,  straight  will  I  return 

When  I  have  bark*d  it. 
Lys.  Do  not,  do  not  bark  it, 

For  if  thou  should'st  begin,  another  woman 

Will  wish  to  do  the  same. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[S5  lines  omitted.'] 

*  •  •  •  • 

But,  O  good  friends,  resist,  and  patiently 
Sustain  your  woes,  at  least  a  Uttle  time — 
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Since  by  an  oracle  it  is  declar'd 

That  we  shall  victors  prove,  if  no  division 

Prevail  among  us :  this  is  the  decree. 

C.W.  Tell  us  what  it  declares. 

Lys.  Be  silent  then. 

Oracle. 

"  But  soon  as  swallows  in  one  place  shall  cower  *" 

Avoiding  phallic  rites  and  Epop's  power ; 

Evils  will  have  a  pause,  and  thundering  Jove 

All  that  was  once  beneath  shall  place  above" —        840 

C.W.  What,  shall  we  women  have  the  upper  hand? 

Lys.  "But  if  the  swallows  fond  of  discord  prove, 

And  swift-wing'd  from  the  sacred  fane  remove, 

Henceforth  no  bird  will  seem  more  prone  to  love." 

Clear  is  the  oracle  by  Jupiter — 

O  all  ye  gods,  let  us  not  now  despair. 

Sunk  in  dejection — enter — for  'twere  base, 

O  dearest  friends,  to  thwart  the  oracle. 

C.  M.        To  you  I  would  address  a  word 

Which  erst  while  yet  a  boy  I  heard  ;  850 

A  certain  youth  M elanion  hight  ^ 
When  flying  from  the  nuptial  rite, 

^  Bergler  imagines,  with  great  probability,  that  Aristophanes  had  before  his 
eyes  the  oracle  mentioned  by  Herodotas,  (Erato,  xzxrii.)  as  having  been  delivered 
by  the  Pythia  to  the  Argives  and  Milesians — ^which  runs  thus — 

6M  ^Tav  4  BriKtia  rbv  dpfftva  vutiitfavTa 
l%t\a9y  cat  icv^of  sv  * Xpydounv  aprirai* 

*  This  young  man  ap'peart  to  have  been  another  Hippolytus,  both  in  regard  to 
his  passion  for  the  chase,  and  his  aversion  to  female  society.  This  choral  song  of 
the  old  men  is  well  answered  by  the  women,  who  in  their  turn  recite  the  story  of 
the  misanthropic  and  solitary  Timon,  who,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Aristo- 
phanes, was  a  very  'Epcvvwv  dtrop^ial.    The  oracular  response  is  thus  translated 

by  Beloe. 

When  female  hands  the  strength  of  man  shall  tame. 

And  among  Argives  gain  a  glorious  name ; 

Women  of  Argos  shall  much  grief  display, 

And  then  shall  one  in  future  ages  say, 

'*  A  serpent  huge  which  writhed  its  body  round, 

From  a  keen  sword  received  a  mortal  wound." 

Compare  Lycophron,  quoted  by  Fl.  Chr.,  ti)v  ^oifiSXiiirTav  alviafi  xcXi^^va. 
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Came  to  the  desert's  dark  retreat, 
And  on  the  mountains  fix*d  his  seat. 
Then  weaving  the  deceitful  snare, 
He  with  one  dog  pursued  the  hare, 
And  kept  by  hatred  from  his  home, 
Backward  no  longer  would  he  roam, 
Such  his  aversion  to  the  fair ; 

And  them  with  no  inferior  hate  860 

We,  as  M elanion  wise,  abominate. 
O.M.  A  kiss,  old  woman,  I  would  beg^. 
WoM.On  onion  thou'rt  not  wont  to  dine — 
O.M.  And  kick  thee  with  extended  leg — 
WoM.A  dense  and  bushy  beard  is  thine. 
O.M.  Rough,  too,  Myronides  was  there. 
And  blackened  with  posterior  hair 
A  hostile  object  to  his  foes, 
Phormio  was  likewise  one  of  those  ^. 
C.W.I  also  would  relate  a  tale  870 

To  counterpoise  Melanion's  scale. 
One  Timon  liv'd  in  days  of  yore. 
Whose  face,  with  thorns  all  cover'd  o'er, 
Kept  wanderers  from  approaching  nigh^ 
A  very  furies'  progeny. 
Then  Timon  far  from  mortals  fled. 
By  bitter  detestation  led, 

And  many  a  curse  invoked  upon  their  impious  head. 
So  this  your  friend  to  wicked  men  was  mov'd 
By  hatred,  but  by  women  dearly  lov'd.  880 

Wilt  thou  I  strike  thy  cheek  ?— 
O.M.  Not  so ; 

And  yet  I  tremble  at  the  blow. 

*  ^  *  *  * 

Omitted  from  line  8^  to  line  1215. 


^  Tlie  celebrated  Athenian  general  mentioned  by  the  chorus  in  th$  Knights, 
(v.  560.)  on  which  passage  see  the  note. 
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Enter  a  Market  Haunter^  and  a  Valet. 

M.H.  Open  the  door'.  1040 

Val.  Wilt  thou  not  hence  ?  and  wherefore  sit  you  here  ? 

Shall  I  with  this  lamp  burn  you  ?— troublesome 

This  station  is — 
M.H.  I  cannot  do't. 

Val.  But  if 

You  needs  must  act  thus^  we  will  gratify  you, 

And  bear  it  patiently. 
M.H.  We  too  will  bear  it 

Like  you  with  patience. 
Val.  Will  you  not  depart  ? 

Long  shall  your  hairs  lament  it. — Will  you  not 

Depart,  that  the  Laconians  may  go  home 

In  quiet,  having  feasted  well  within  ? 

An  Athenian  entering  from  the  Feast. 

Ath.  I  never  yet  saw  sucb  an  entertainment :  1050 

Truly  facetious  the  Laconians  were, 
And  we  exceeding  prudent  in  our  cups. 

CM.  'Tis  right — for  we  tho'  sober,  are  not  well: 
I  will  persuade  the  Athenians,  by  my  reasons. 
That  we  discharge  our  embassies  when  drunk. 
In  every  time  and  place :  for  now,  whene'er 
We  come  to  Lacedaemon,  straight  we  look 
For  what  we  shall  be  able  to  disturb ; 
So  that  we  know  not  what  they  say,  and  that 
Which  they  forbear  to  utter,  we  suspect,  lOGO 

Nor  of  the  same  things  make  the  same  report ; 
But  now  aQ  subjects  are  agreeable. 
So  that  if  any  one  should  sing  the  Scolium  *" 

I  This  command  is  given  to  the  slave  who  guards  the  door,  by  some  one  desirous 
to  enter  into  the  banquet. 

■  It  was  customary  to  sing,  in  convivial  entertainments,  a  song  of  which  the 
subject  was  Ajax,  son  of  Telamoo.  Clitagora  was  a  poetess,  mentioned  in  the 
Wagpt,  V.  1236.,  whose  verses  were  also  recited  during  their  feasts.    Athensus,  in 
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Of  Telamon^  when  it  was  right  to  ohant 

Clitagoras,  we  had  commended  hin^ 

And  to  our  praises  added  perjury. 
Val.  But  to  these  men  a  second  time  comef  hither. 

Wilt  you  not  hence,  O  subjects  for  the  lash  V 
M.H.  'Tis  so,  by  Jove,  and  now  they  issue  forth. 


Enter  from  ike  Feast,  the  Lacedemonian  Ambassadors, 
A  Player  on  the  Flute,  and  a  second  Athenian. 

Amb.  Take  thou  the  flute,  O  Polycharides  ^  1070 

That  we  may  dance  and  sing  a  pleasant  straiti 
To  honour  both  th'  Athenians  and  ourselves*. 
Ath.  Then  take  the  flutes,  I  pray  thee  by  the  gods. 
Since  it  is  my  delight  to  see  you  dance. 

Come^  O  Mnemosyne,  inspire^ 

My  muse  with  all  the  youthful  choir ; 

For  well  she  knows  the  song  to  raise. 

In  ours  .and  iinth*  Athenians*  praise. 

When  they  at  Artemisium*s  height 

Rush*d  forward  like  the  gods  in  fight,  1080 

And  turn*d  the  Melian  ships  to  flight. 


his  Deipnosopbistao  has  presenred  the  opening  of  several  of  these  Scholia,  and 
among  others  that  of  Telamon. 

■*  According  to  Bmnck,  Polycharides,  in  this  line,  is  not  to-be  understood  as  a 
proper  name,  but  an  epithet  of  endearment  use<)  by  the  Lacedmnonians,  and  here 
applied  to  the  boy  who  had  accompanied  the  ambassador  as  he  comes  from  the 
banquet.  The  learned  critic,  however,  in  his  translation  renders  the  word,  0 
Polycharida,  The  French  translator  solves  the  ambiguity  by  omitting  the  name  as 
well  as  the  poetical  epithet,  (if  it  be  merely  such,)  and  rendering  the  words 
vaguely,  "  si  quelqu'  un  chantoit  la  Scholie  de  Telamon  au  lieu  de  celle  de  Cli- 
tagoras." 

o  This  choral  hymn  of  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors  presents  a  curious  speci- 
men of  the  broad  Doric  dialect — Bpfiaov,  i.  e.  5f>/ta  c&v,  FI.  Chr.,  rather  for 
opna<rov  or  5pfiif (rov>  Bergler : 

ru>c  Kvptravtutc  ta  Mvafi6pa 

rdv  Ttdv  fi&av,  5ric 

olifv  cififie  TiitQ  T  'A<ravca>c,  k»  r.  X. 

especially  when  contrasted  with  the  pure  Attic  of  the  chorus  of  Athenians,  begin- 
ning at  V.  1279. 

npSaayt  xop^v,  iirayi  xapcrac. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Leonidas  our  forces  led 

With  teeth  as  boars'  well  sharpened, 

While  foam  bedew'd,  like  some  white  flower, 

Their  cheeks  and  legs  with  many  a  shower: 

For  not  inferior  to  the  sand 

In  numbers  were  the  Persian  band. 

Diana,  thou  who  tak'st  delight 

To  slay  the  beasts  in  sylvan  fight. 

Come  hither  ;   virgin  goddess  lend  1090 

Thine  aid  our  treaty  to  defend 

And  to  all  distant  time  extend ; 

Now  let  our  friendship  firm  remain. 

Cemented  by  the  compact's  chain, 
'  And  from  the  crafty  foxes'  art 

Henceforth,  my  firiends,  let  us  depart* 
Hither  thy  steps,  O  huntress  virgin,  bend — 
Lys.  Come  now,  since  all  the  rest  has  been  well  done. 
These  women,  O  Laconians,  bear  away. 
You  (Athenians)  these,  and  let  the  husband  near  his 
wife  1100 

Remain,  the  wife  stand  by  her  husband — then 
Having  by  dances  to  the  gods  declar'd 
That  we  are  thankful  for  this  good  success. 
Abstain  we  cautiously  from  future  sin. 
C.  A.  Lead  on  the  choir,  conduct  the  graces,  call 
Diana  too,  and  her  twin  healing  brother. 
The  willing  leader  of  the  band :  and  him. 
From  Nysa  call'd,  who  sports  with  glowing  eyes 
Among  the  Msenad  Bacchanalian  train ; 
And  Jove  who  burns  with  flaming  majesty;  1 1 10 

Likewise  his  blessed  venerable  spouse ; 
Then  summon  the  divinities,  whom  we 
As  not  unmindful  witnesses  invoke 
Of  that  firm  quiet  which  the  Cyprian  goddess 
Hath  made — shout  lo  ptean,  alalai. 
And  raise  yourselves  aloft,  as  afler  conquest — 

Evoi,  Evoi,  eu,  eu! Laconian 

Exhibit  thy  new  song  to  answer  mine. 
C.  L.  Desert  thine  amiable  Taygetus, 
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Laconian  Muse,  and  c#ine  to  celebrate  1 120 

Our  god  rever*d,  who  o'er  Amyclse  reigns  ; 

Minerva  worshipped  in  her  brazen  fane  p» 

And  the  brave  sons  of  Tyndarus,  who  near 

Eurota's  stream  disport,  come  with  light  step, 

That  Sparta's  praise  we  may  in  hymns  resound. 

Who  makes  the  choirs  of  gods  and  sound  of  feet 

Her  care — while  virgins  near  Eurota's  wave 

With  light  and  rapid  step  like  foals  move  on ; 

Like  Bacchanals  in  sportive  state 

Thyrsus  and  hair  they  agitate.  1130 

While  Leda's  progeny,  chaste  maid. 

First  in  the  choir  her  form  display 'd. 

But  come,  your  hair  with  fillets  bind. 

Stirring  your  feet  like  any  hind ; 

And  at  the  same  time  make  a  sound 

So  useful  in  the  chorus  found, 

Hymning  her  power  to  whom  the  brazen  fane 

Is  rear'd,  most  warlike  of  the  goddess  train ! 

'  rdv  x<*^^'^ov  *Aaawav  ('AOrivav).  MiMnrt  rec«ifed  this  epithet  from  the 
Spartans,  either  from  having  a  brazen  temple  there,  or  becauM  her  fane  was  built 
by  the  Chalctdians.  So  Com.  Nepos,  in  hit  Life  of  Pausaniat,  ad  fin.,  >ays,  that 
this  Athenian  general  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  qum  Chaleiocoi  vacatur, 
see  the  note  of  the  Delphi n  editor,  who  quotes  Svidas's  explanation  of  the  word. 
Perhaps  Cornelius  Nepos  alludes  to  this  passage  of  Aristophanes.  The  French 
translator  designates  the  goddess  by  a  strange  description,  **  Minerve  du  visage 
basao^." 
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THE   ACHARNIANS 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE, 

DICiEOPOLIS,  the  just  Citizen. 

HERALD. 

AMPHITHEUS. 

AMBASSADORS  sent  from  Athens  to  the  Persian  king. 

PSEUDARTABAS  and  Eunuchs  with  him. 

THEORUS. 

CHORUS  OF  ACHARNIANS- 

WIFE  OF  DICiEOPOLIS. 

DAUGHTER  OF  DICiEOPOLIS. 

CEPHISOPHON,  VaUt  of  Euripides. 

EURIPIDES. 

LAMACHUS. 

MEGAREUS. 

YOUNG  DAUGHTERS  OF  MEGAREUS. 

A  SYCOPHANT. 

A  BCEOTIAN. 

NICARCHUS. 

SERVANT  OF  LAMACHUS. 

A  HUSBANDMAN. 

A  PARANYMPH. 

TWO  COURIERS. 

Several  mute  Personages. 

Scene — Athens^  in  the  middle  of  the  Pnyx*. 


*  An  open  pltee,  not  far  from  the  citadel  of  Athena,  where  the  general  iiieui* 
Uiea  of  the  people  were  held,  as  well  as  in  the  market  place,  and  in  the  theatm  of 
Bacchttf.  These  asiembliei  were  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  to  the  former 
of  which  the  people  convoked  themselves  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  parts  of 
the  City,  and  to  the  latter  they  were  summoned  by  a  magistrate,  who  assigned  the 
place  of  meeting. 

In  the  opening  of  the  second  act  of  thb  Comedy,  the  scene  lies,  for  a  short  time, 
in  the  borough  of  Diccopolis. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

THE  ACHARNIANS. 


THIS  EXCELLENT  COMEDY  WAS  ACTED  IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THS 
LXXXVIII.  OLYMPIAD,  AND  THE  SIXTH  OP  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  AT  THS 
LENiEAN  FEASTS,  UNDER  THE  ARCHON  WHO  SUCCEEDED  EUCLIDES,  WHETHER 
HE  BE  RIGHTLY  NAMED  EUTHYMENES  OR  SCYTHODORU8. 


**  DiCiEOPOLis,  die  honest  citizen,  enraged  at  the  false  pretexts  with 
which  the  people  are  put  off,  and  all  terms  of  peace  thwarted,  sends 
an  emhassy  to  Lacedsemon,  and  concludes  a  separate  peace  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  Now  he  returns  into  the  country,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  disturhances,  makes  an  enclosure  hefore  his  house,  within  which 
there  is  peace  and  free  market  for  the  neighhouring  people,  while  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  harassed  by  the  war.  The  blessings  of  peace 
are  exhibited  in  the  most  palpable  manner  for  hungry  maws  :  the  £at 
Boeotian  brings  his  eels  and  poultry  for  barter,  and  nothing  is  thought 
of  but  feasting  and  revelling.  Lamachus,  the  famous  general,  who 
lives  on  the  other  side,  is  summoned,  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the 
enemy,  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier ;  while  Dicaeopolis  is  invited 
by  his  neighbours  to  a  feast,  to  which  each  brings  his  contribution* 
The  preparations  for  arms,  and  those  in  the  kitchen,  now  go  on  with 
equal  diligence  and  despatch  on  both  sides :  Lamachus  shortly  re- 
turns with  broken  head  and  crippled  foot,  supported  by  two  com- 
rades ;  on  the  other  side,  Dicseopolis  drunk,  and  led  by  two  good- 
natured  damsels.  The  lamentations  of  the  one  are  continually 
mimicked  and  derided  by  the  exultations  of  the  other,  and  with  this 
contrast,  which  is  carried  to  the  very  highest  point,  the  play  ends." — 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  358.  Ed.  3. 


{, 


THE   ACHARNIANS. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

EfUer  Dic^opoLis  alone. 

Die.   How  is  my  heart  torn  with  its  many  cares ! 
While  I  am  charm'd  by  four  or  fewer  joys, 
Afflictions  like  th'  innumerable  sands* 
Are  heap*d  by  thousands  on  me  :  let  me  see 
What  joyous  delectation  has  been  mine  ? 
I  know  the  sight  that  most  rejoic'd  my  soul — 
Those  talents  five  which  Cleon  vomited  K 
How  this  delights  me ! — how  I  love  the  Knightis ! 
For  this  their  act,  'tis  worthy  of  all  Greece. 
Again  my  tragic  fortune  I  deplor'd ;  10 

When  waiting  open-mouth'd  for  iEschylus, 
He  cried — "Theognis,  bring  the  chorus  onV 

*  Aristophanes  here  makes  use  of  one  of  his  compound  words,  ^afifioKotttoy&p' 
yapa*  the  former  part  of  which,  according  to  Macrobius  (Satamal.  ? .  20.),  Vano 
(in  Menippeis)  frequently  made  use  of  to  denote  a  great  number^  and  of  the  ter- 
mination he  observes — '*  Aristophanes  adjecit  Gargara,  ad  significatioiiem  nu- 
merositatis  innumere."  The  Scholiast  cites  Eupolis,  Sophron,  and  Aristomeoes,  as 
using  the  same  word  to  signify  a  multitude,  e.  g.  Mov  ydp  tfftiv  y6pyapa. 

^  This  alludes  to  a  mulct,  which,  according  to  Theopompus,  cited  by  the  Scho- 
liast, was  imposed  by  the  knights  on  the  mercenary  Cleon,  who  had  exacted  that 
sum  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  subjectioB  to  the  Athenians,  aad  wis 
afterwards  compelled  to  make  restitution.  The  strong  word  i^iffiitrtv,  by  which 
Aristophanes  expresses  this  compelled  vequital,  is  repeated,  in  allusion  to  the 
same  act  of  peculation,  in  the  Knighti  (v.  1145.) 

c  He,  i^e.  the  herald,  who  makes  a  proclamation  to  the  people  at  v.  43.  By  Tktognit, 
who  is  here  required  to  bring  his  chorus  on  the  stage,  is  not  meant  the  poet  of  Me- 
gara,  whose  elegiac  senieneet  have  been  preserved,  but  a  cold  and  indifierent  tragic 
poet,  who  is  again  mentioned  at  v.  139,  as  well  as  in  the  Theamoph.  v.  170,  The 
Scholiast,  after  Chion,  calls  him  one  of  the  thirty  tyiaats. 


lOG  THE  ACHARNIANS.        [Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

How  stirr'd  my  heart  at  this,  supposest  thou ! 

But  for  another  cause  I  was  delighted — 

When  erst  Dexitheus,  striving  for  the  calf**, 

Came  in  to  warble  his  Boeotian  air. 

Whereas  this  year  with  a  distorted  neck 

I  almost  died  to  see  how  Chaeris  stoop'd, 

Preparing  for  his  Orthian  melody*. 

But  never,  since  I  took  to  cleanliness,  20 

Were  thus  my  eye-brows  by  the  dye  annoy'd, 

As  now  when  the  supreme  assembly  hold 

Their  morning  session  in  deserted  Pnyx. 

While  praters  in  the  forum  up  and  down 

Fly  to  avoid  the  ruddle-colour'd  rope^ 

And  when  full  late  the  Prytanees  arrive, 

How  think  you  they  will  rush  against  each  other, 

Pressing  tumultuous  on  for  the  first  seat? 

Reckless  whence  peace  shall  come. — O  city,  city  ! 

Always  arriving  first  at  the  assembly,  30 

I  sit  me  down,  and,  being  there  alone, 

I  sigh  and  yawn,  stretch  out  and  ease  myself. 

And,  doubting  what  to  do,  write  on  the  ground, 

Pluck  out  loose  hairs,  or  make  my  computations. 

Looking  upon  the  fields,  eager  for  peace, 

Hating  the  town,  regretful  of  my  burgh, 

Who  never  said  to  me — "  go,  purchase  coals, 

Nor  vinegar,  nor  oil" — bu^  it  knew  not, 

Bringing  all  things  itself— that  cutting  word< 

*>  Dexitheus,  as  tbe  Scholiast  informs  us,  was  an  excellent  harper,  who  conqoered 
at  the  Pythian  games,  and  carried  off  a  calf  (fiStrxov)  as  the  prize  of  his  victory  : 
although  the  same  Scholiast  affirms  Moschus  to  have  been  an  indifferent  musician 
of  Agrigentum — but  this  notion  is,  I  think,  justly  derided  by  Brunck  and  Elmsley 
(see  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  p.  170.),  who  states  that  as  a  bull  was  the  prize  for  dithy- 
rambic  poetry,  so  the  victorious  harper  was  rewarded  by  a  calf. 

*  A  particular  and  animated  air  on  the  flute,  to  be  played  by  Chieris,  a  wretched 
musician.  The  Scholiast  quotes  the  word  as  being  also  used  by  Homer,  in  hit 
Hymn  to  Mercury  (v.  143.)    See  below,  v.  8.10. 

'  rh  frxoivu)v  ^iyyovtn  rh  nifiiXriafiivov.  This  formidable  rope  was  made  use 
of,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  from  Plato,  the  comic  writer,  by  two  officers,  in 
order  to  compel  the  tardy  citizens  to  enter  the  assembly ;  and  those  who  were 
marked  by  it,  when  stretched  at  its  full  length,  were  compelled  to  pay  a  fine. 

t  A  play  upon  tbe  words  rpiuf,  buy,  and  irf^ivv,  a  saw — as  if  he  had  said,  *  there 
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Was  absent — wherefore  clearly  now  I  come>  40 

Prepared  to  shout  and  blame  those  orators. 

Who  talk  on  any  other  theme  than  peace. 

But  3ee  these  Prytanees  arriv*d  at  noon — 

Said  I  not  so  ? — 'tis  just  as  I  declar'd. 

How  every  man  shoves  on  to  the  first  seat! 


SCENE  n. 

Enter  Herald,  Amphitheus,  Ambassadors. 

Her.  Come  forward,  come — that  ye  may  be  within 
.  The  space  that's  purified ^ 

Amp.  Hath  any  spoke  ? 

Her.  Who  wishes  to  harangue  7 

Amp.  I. 

Her.  Who  art  thou  ? 

Amp.  Amphitheus. 

Her.  Not  a  man  ? 

Amp.  No,  an  immortal^ : 

For  sprung  from  Ceres  and  Triptolemus,  50 

Amphitheus  comes,  and  Celeua  was  his  son ; 

He  weds  my  grandmother,  Phsenarete, 

From  whom  Lycinus — and  immortal  I 

His  offspring  am.-^— To  me  alone  the  gods 

Gave  it  in  charge  to  enter  into  treaty 

With  Lacedsemon's  sons — but  I,  my  friends. 

Immortal  though  I  be,  have  no  support ; 

For  nothing  give  the  Prytanees. 


was  DO  one  to  cut  and  torment  my  mind  by  continually  exhorting  me  to  buy,  for  I 
had  all  thiogt  at  home.* — Brunck  and  Bergler. 

^  We  are  informed  by  the  Scholiast  that  it  was  customary  with  the  Athenians  to 
Klay  a  hog,  and  sprinkle  its  blood  over  the  seats  of  the  assembly,  for  a  solemn  puri- 
fication :  this  was  called  ledOapua,  and  the  purifier  KaOaprric  in  the  Ecdesiaiois 
(v.  128.)  he  is  named  o  trtpKTTiapxoc* 

'  The  account  which  Amphitheus  here  gives  of  bis  divine  parentage  is  doubtless 
intended  as  a  sarcasm  on  Euripides,  whom  our  poet  omits  no  opportunity  of  turning 
into  ridicule,  especially  for  his  mythological  tales  in  the  openings  of  his  plays.  In 
the  present  instance  he  parodies  the  beginning  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  which 
relates  the  adventures  of  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus. 


108  TH£  ACHARNIANS.      [Act  i.  Set  u. 

Pry.  Ho,  archers. 

Amp.  O  thou,  Triptolemus,  and  Celeus  too. 

Will  you  thus  slight  me  ?  [He  ts  dragged  off. 

Die.  O  jre  Prytanees^  60 

Th*  assemUy  you  dishonour,  leading  off 

The  man  who  wish'd  to  make  a  tniee  forus^ 

And  hang  the  bucklers  up. 
Her.  Sit,  and  keep  silence.    - 

Die.  That,  by  ApoUo,  will  I  not,  unless 

You  purpose  to  deliberate  of  peace. 
Her.  Approach,  ambassadors  sent  to  the  king. 
Die.  What  king  ?     I'm  weary  of  ambassadors, 

With  all  their  peacocks  and  their  vain  displays^. 
Her.  Hist ! 

Die.  O  Ecbatana,  how  strange  the  driestes ! 

Amb.  You  have  deputed  us  to  the  great  king,  '^0 

Bearing  for  recompense  two  daily  drachmas, 

Euthymenes  then  archon. 
Die.  Ah!  the  drachmae! 

Amb.  Spent  with  our  march  thro*  the  Caystrian  plains, 

Shrouded  in  tents,  we  wandered  on  our  way, 

Stretcfa'd  softly  at  full  length  upon  the  cars^ 

Worn  out  by  trouble. 


^  The  peacock  was  so  rare  a  bird  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  that 
public  exhibitions  of  them  were  made  to  the  people  every  new  moon. 

*  c^'  apfiafia^Siv  fiaXOeucd^  Karcuctifitvoi,  Kuster,  by  proposing  to  read  oif  fia' 

XaK&Q,  would  divest  this  truly  hamorous  passage  of  all  its  comic  power,  whidi 

consists  in  the  exaggerated  description  of  the  fatigues  sustained  by  ^e  ambassadon. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Moliere  had  this  amusing  scene  in  his  mind  when  he  wroia 

the  description  which  he  puts  into  the  month  of  Scapin,  of  the  hardships  endured  on 

-board  of  the  Turkish  galley,  "on  nous  avous  mangi  des  fruits  les  ^us  wtctUena 

qui  se  puissent  voir,  et  bu  du  vin  que  aous  avous  tram^  le  miullear  dn  nnada" 

•^Les  Foarberiea  de  Scapin,  Act  iii.  Sc.  11.)    This  appears  to  ne  as  evident  as  it 

-did  to  Brunok,  that  the  grammatical  and  philosopliieal  dialogue  between  Bocralas 

mttd  Strepeiades  in  (Iw  CUmdi,  beginning  at  t.  624,  fbmished  tha  Fiench  Arislo- 

phanes  with  the  hint  of  one  of  the  most  amusing  scenes  of  his  B^urgfMi  Getitil- 

Imtmt,  in  which  play  the  character  of  Mens.  Jourdain  appears  to  be  modelled  after 

that  of  Strepsiades.    Aristophanes  supposes  that  a  period  of  eleven  yeaia  waa  cwn- 

iiimed  in  this  embassy  to  the  great  king — Euthymenes  having  been  aichon  in  iStm 

»1iMirth  y«ar  of  the  Ix&xv.  Olympiad,  and  this  comedy  represented  in  tfaa  tfand  ftmi 

of  the  Ixxxviii.,  according  to  Bninck  and  Elmsley. 


60—100.]  THE  AGHARNIAi9S.  lOa 

Die.  Well  I  far*d  tnecinwhiley 

Propp'd  on  my  couch  pf  siraiTv 
A  MB.  Then  entertain'd 

With  hospitalityr  we  drank  perforce 

From  cups  of  gold  and  crysUl,  sweet,  pure  wine. 
Die.  O  town  of  Cranausy  perceivest  thou  80 

The  ridicule  of  these  ambassadors.?. 
Amb.  For  the  barbarians  think  those  only  men 

Who  have  the  greatest  power  to  eat  and  drinjk. 
Dig.  And  we  but  libertines  and  debauchees. 
Amb.  In  the  fourth  year  we  reach'd  the  royal  court, 

But  he  had  ta'en  his  army,  and  >  gone  off 

To  ease  himself;  and  eight  continuous  inonths 

Was .  so  engaged  upon  the  golden :  hills  "".  .      . 

Dig.  And  how  Jong  was  he  getting  right  again  ? 
Amb.  For  one  full  moon-^then  homeward. he ieturn'd,       90 

Received  as  guests,  and  plac'd  before  us  .oxen 

Whole  from. the  oven. 
Die.  And  who  ever  saw 

Whole  oven-roasted  oxen?— O  the  flam ! 
Amb.  Nay,  and,  by  Jove,  he  pWd  a  bird  before  us 

Three  times  as  lusty  as  Cleonymus, 

And  named  impostor. 
Dig.  'Twas  an  imposition 

You  practised  upon  us  with  your  two  drachmse. 
Amb*  And  now  we  come,  bringing  Pseudartabas^i 

Xh^.  sovereign's  eye. 
Dkv  O  that  a  crow  would  pluck 

Thine  out,  ambassador ! 
H^R.  Thou  sovereign's  eye,      100 

Coine.  forth. 
Die.  King  Hercules !  by  the  gods,  iiian, 

Are  thy  regards  turn'd  on  the  navalstation. 

Or  bent  to  track  some  winding  promontory  ? 

*  A  satmcal  allusion,  accordrag  to  the  Scholiast,  to  the  story  of  Xtnea  having 
sat  under  a  golden  plane  tree,  when  he  marshalled  his  troops  for  the  expedition 
into  Oreeee.  The  golden  mountains  of  the  Persians  passed  into  a  proverb,  mentioned 
also  by  Plantas  (Stieh.  i.  I.  25),  in  allusion  probably  to  this  passage  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 
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That  thus  thine  eye  thou  keepest,  like  an  oar 

Bound  in  its  leathern  case  ? 
Amb.  Come^  tell  us  now, 

What  did  the  king  commission  you  to  say 

To  the  Athenians,  Pseudartabas  ? 
PsE.  lartaman  exark'  anapissontai  satra**. 
Amb.  Know  ye  his  meaning  ? 
Die.  By  Apollo,  No. 

Amb.  He  tells  you  that  the  king  will  send  you  gold.  110 

Declare  it  clearly  now,  with  louder  voice. 
PsE.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  gold,  debauch'd  Athenian. 
Die.  O  wretched  me !  how  clearly  now  he  speaks ! 
Amb.  What  says  he  ? 
Die.  What?  this  name  he  gives  th'  Athenians, 

Because  they're  gaping  for  barbaric  gold. 
Amb.  Not  so— but  he  speaks  of  the  gold  by  bushels. 
Die.  What  bushels  ?  truly,  thou  art  a  great  boaster. 

But  go,  and  I  will  question  him  alone. 

Come  now,  attend  to  me,  and  tell  me  truly, 

Lest  that  I  tinge  thee  with  the  Sardian  dye*:  120 

Gold  win  the  mi j^ty  monarch  send  us  back  ! 

[Pseudartabas  shakes  his  head. 

Then  are  we  cheated  by  the  ambassadors  ? 

[He  nods  d^aeni. 

"  The  uncouth  words  comprising  this  verse  have  been  variously  inteipreted — 
M.  Anquetil,  in  the  MimoirM  de  rAeademie  dei  Interiptioni  et  Belles  Ltttres,  de- 
clares the  sense  of  them  to  be  '  Money  shall  be  brought  to  us  on  the  pert  of  the 
king.'  Hotibius,  however,  with  far  greater  probability,  renders  the  line  into  Greek 
thus :  iyu  &pn  fti)v  Uript  dvairirrcvv  cat  oa0p6r  the  metaphor  being  taken  firom 
a  vessel,  about  to  have  her  rotten  timbers  calked  or  covered  again  with  |Htch :  we- 
may  remark  the  imperfect  pronunciation  by  Pseudartabas  of  the  Greek  0,  that  <Ai6- 
hoUih  of  barbarians,  like  the  English  ih  to  foreigners  at  the  present  day,  as  the 
Scythian  archer,  in  the  Thesmophoriazuse,  confounds  the  t  and  ^. — In  v.  U)4.  the 
word  Aihtnian  is  expressed  by  'loovov*  the  Greeks  in  general  being,  according  to 
the  Scholiast,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  lonians.  Homer  (II.  N'.  685.)  de- 
scribes the  Athenians  as  *l&ovaQ  IXKcx^rwvac.    See  Herodotus  (Urania;  xlviii.) 

^  i.  e.  lest  I  make  thee  appear  all  covered  with  blood  and  wounds  from  the 
operation  of  the  scourge.  Doubtless,  the  true  reading  here  is  Zop^iavueftv,  and 
not  Sop^iviac^v  since  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  there  was  little  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Sardinians ;  whereas  Sardis  and  Thyatira  were  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  their  purple  dye  (see  Acts  zvi.  14.)  :  ^fifia  'Sapitavucbv  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Peace  (v.  1140.) 
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These  men  declare  assent  by  Grecian  nods, 
And  from  our  city  must  perforce  be  sprung ; 
One  of  the  eimuchs  I  well  recognise — 
Tis  Clisthenesy  Sibyrtius*  progeny. 
Inventor  of  the  crafty  fundament ; 
With  such  a  beard,  com'st  thou  to  us,  O  ape. 
To  counterfeit  the  eunuch  ?    And  this  other, 
Is  it  not  Strato? 

Her.  Silence,  and  sit  down.  130 

The  council  to  the  Prytan^um  calls 
The  sovereign's  eye.  [Exit  Pseudartabas. 

Die.  Won't  this  a  halter  bring  ? 

Yet  here  I  straitly  am  compelFd  to  stay, 
.  While  the  door  ne'er  restrains  such  guests  as  thesie^   ^ 
But  I  will  do  some  great  and  dreadful  deed. 
Where  is  Amphitheus  ? 

Amb.  Behold,  he's  here. 

Die.  From  me  take  these  eight  drachmas,  and  conclude- 
A  treaty  with  the  Spartans  for  myself. 
My  wife,  and  family — while  you  confer 
With  your  ambassadors,  and  gape  at  will.  •     HO 

Her.  Approach,  Theorus,  from  Sitalces^.  .  > 

The.  Here. 

Die.  Another  braggart  have  we  here  announc'd. 

The.  We  had  not  been  so  long  a  time  in  Thrace — 

Die.  Hadst  thou,  by  Jove,  not  gain'd  a  vast  reward  ? 

The.  Had  not  the  whole  of  Thrace  been  deep  in  snow, 
And  all  her  streams  congeal'd,  that  very  time 
When  here  Theognis  for  the  prize  contended. 
I  with  Sitalces  was  carousing  then. 
Who  above  measure  was  the  Athenians'  friend. 
And  your  admirer  in  such  true  degree,  150 

That  on  the  walls  he'd  write — **  charming  Athenian^." 
His  son,  whom  an  Athenian  we  have  made, 


P  Sitalces  and  bis  son  Sadocus,  whom  Nymphodonis  procured  to  be  made  (iwoi'^ 
ifffc)  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  thus  strengthened  the  alliance  with  his  father,  are 
particularly  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (lib.  ii.  c.  zxix.),  on  which  passage 
Bloomfield's  note. 
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.     •    ■  •-  "T  ..mH 
Would  fain  partake  .^ur  Apftturian  dainties^ ;    * 

He  begg'd  hia father  to  assiat  hU  couBtiy^;       .i 

Which  he  when  sacrificing  swore  to  aid  .  <-f 

With  such  an  army,  that;  they  would,  exclaim^ 

**  See  what  a  host  of  locusts  come  upon  us  !*' 

Die.  If  I  believe,  of  what  thou  here  hast  uttered. 
One  word,  (except  the  locusts,)  let  me  perish. 

The.  And  now,  of  all  the  Thracians,  he  has  sent  160 

To  you  the  nation  most  renown'd  in  war.  ^ 

Die.  'Tis  cleariy  so  indeed-rr- 

Enter  the  Thracian  Forces. 

Heb.  Come. hither,  Thracians, 

Led  by  Theorus.--- 

Dic.  What  new  mischiefs  this? 

ThJs.  The  Odomantian  host. 

Die.  What  Odomantian  t  ;  ^ 

Who  hath  smooth*ddown  theirilower  of  manly  fitreng^h? 

The.  Should  any  one  reward  them  with  two  drachnus)^ 
Still  would  they  harass  all  Boeotia's  land. 

Die.  Two  drachmas  to  these  circumcised  fools  ?  .   > 

Our  naval  people  then  might  justly  moan, 
The  guardians  of  this  state. — Oh  wretched  me!       170 
How  am  I  ruin*d  by  the  Odomantes, 
Who  waste  my  garlick ! — will  you  tread  it  down? 

The.  Approach  not,  simpleton,  these  garlick-eaters. 

Die.  And  will  you,  Prytanees,  o'erlook  my  wrongs. 
In  my  own  country,  from  barbarians  too? — 
But  with  the  Thracians  no  assembly  make, 
I  charge  you,  for  reward — I  tell  you  that 
A  drop  of  rain  hath  struck  me  as  a  sign. 

n  The  festival  named  Apaturia  was  celebrated  at  Athens  during  three  days  of 
the  month  Pjanepuon,  answering  to  our  October.  At  this  feast,  chikbea  accom- 
panied their  fathers,  to  have  their  names  enrolled  in  the  public  register ;  whence, 
perhaps,  the  name  diraT6pta,  i.  e.  6fu>irar6pta,  The  first  day  was  called  SopirUi, 
IroBi  ^^fMToc,  a  8«pper»  becauie  on  that  day  each  tribe  had  a  aepante  meetiiig* 
whereat  a  snmptiious  entertainment  was  provided,  containing  perhaps,  among  otbev 
dishes  which  it  was  customary  to  present,  a  kind  of  sansagea  or  puddings  (<UMiw< 
rag.) 
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Her.  The  Thracians  may  depart,  and  three  dnya  he^ce 

Again  be  present — for  the  Prytanees  '       180 

Dissolre  th*  assembly.  [Exetmi  ThKacians. 

Die.  Miserable  met 

How  sweet  a  garlick  mixture  have  I  lost ! 

But  here,  Amphitheus,  from  Sparta,  comes — 

Amphitheus,  hail ! — 
Amp.  Not  till  I  cease  from  running : 

For  I  must  flee  in  haste  from  these  Acharnians. 
Die.  On  what  account  ? 
Amp.  In  haste  I  hither  came,' 

Bringing  the  truce  to  thee — ^but  certain  old 

Austere  Acharnians,  tough  as  oak  or  maple, 

Who  fought  at  Marathon,  smelt  the  design, 

Then  all  at  once  exclaim*d — O  most  perfidious !      190 

Bringest  thou  treaties  when  our  vines  are  bum*d  ? 

At  the  same  time  they  gathered  stones  by  cloakfuls; 

I  fled — while  they  pursu'd  and  shouted  out. 
Die.  And  let  them  shout — but  bringest  thou  the  truce  ? 
Amp.  So  have  I  said — here  are  three  specimens. 

'Tis  for  five  years ;  receive  and  taste  its  fruits. 
Die.  Fie  on't. 
Amp.  What  now  ? 

Die.  These  treaties  please  me  not. 

Smelling  of  pitch  and  naval  preparations '. 
Amp.  Then  take  these  ten  year  treaties  and  enjoy  them. 
Die.  These  too  smell  sharply  of  the  embassies  200 

Sent  to  our  towns,  as  if  to  chide  the  slowness 

Of  the  allies. 
Amp.  Here  is  a  truce,  by  land 

And  sea,  for  thirty  years. 
Die.  O  Dionysia ! 

They  savour  of  pure  nectar  and  ambrosia. 

These  charge  us  not  to  keep  three  days*  provision,  . 

But  say  with  open  mouth — *f  go  where  thou  wilt** 


'  Diecopolb  tayi  this  in  allution  to  tlie  ftbortnctt  of  time  for  whieh  tlie  traov 
was  to  be  gnmted;  iid  rd  6\tyoxpov*av  a^Av  (ffirovJAv),  as  the  Scholiast 
obaenret.    Amphitheui  then  eztendt  the  term  to  too  jeers. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Them  I  receive  and  drink  and  sacrifice 

Bidding  a  long  farewell  to  the  Achamians, 

Then  going  home,  freed  from  the  ills  of  war, 

Will  celebrate  the  rural  Dionysia*.  210 

Amp.  And  I,  from  the  Acharnians,  will  escape.  [Exit  running. 

Cho.  Pursue  each  one,  and  for  the  man  enquire 
Of  every  passenger — to  seize  this  fellow, 
Were  worthy  of  the  city — show  me  then. 
If  any  know,  to  what  part  of  the  earth, 
Is  tum'd  this  treaty-bringer — he  hath  fled, 
Vanish'd  from  sight — alas  my  wretched  years ! 
Not  in  my  youth,  when  bearing  loads  of  coal| 
I  followed  in  the  race  Phaullus*  steps  \ 
So  lightly  had  this  carrier  of  the  truce  220 

Conveyed  himself  away  from  my  pursuit. 
But  now  since  stiffness  has  subdued  my  hams, 
And  Lacratides'  leg  by  age  weighed  down, 
He's  gone — but  I  must  follow — for  he  ne'er 
Shall  boast  that  he  has  from  th'  Acharnians  fled, 
Old  as  we  are — he  who,  O  father  Jove, 
And  all  ye  gods,  made  treaty  with  our  foes, 
'Gainst  whom  I  wage  detested  war,  that  still 
Increases,  to  avenge  my  ravag'd  fields  ; 
Nor  will  I  cease,  till  rush-like  I  fix  on  them,  230 

With  sharp  and  painful  importunity. 
That  they  may  never  more  tread  down  my  vines. 

*  According  to  Hesychius,  the  feasts,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  were  threefold :  those  in  the  fields,  which  are  mentioned  here,  were  held 
in  the  month  Poseidion,  answering  to  our  March ;  the  Lenaean  feasts,  which  the 
Scholiast  erroneously  confounds  with  the  former,  in  the  month  AuthesterioQ  (or 
February  the  12th.)>  and  the  Dionysian  festiTals,  in  the  city,  held  in  the  month 
Elephebolion.  (April),  (see  the  note  on  verse  1040.)  From  the  description  here 
given  of  the  festival,  Brunck  remarks  that  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to  the 
date  of  this  comedy. 

'  This  Phiiullus  apfiears  to  have  been  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  agility,  who. 
according  to  an  epigram  cited  by  the  Scholiast,  took  a  leap  of  fifty-five  feet,  and 
hurled  his  discus  to  the  distance  of  ninety-five.  According  to  Herodotus  (in  Ura- 
nia), he  was  thrice  victim  in  the  Pythian  games.  The  Scholiast  quotes  the 
foUowing  epigram  upon  the  subject  of  his  wonderful  agility. 
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But  wc  must  seek  and  pelt  this  man  with  stones. 
And  follow  him  till  found,  from  land  to  land. 
I  ne  er  can  have  my  fill  of  pelting  him. 


ACT  11.     SCENE  I. 

Dic^opoLis,  Wife  am:?  Daughter  ^  DiciEOPOLis,  Chorus. 

Die.  Speak  words  of  prosperous  omen. 

Cho.  Silence  all ! 

Heard  ye  the  bidding  of  good  omens,  iriends? 

This  is  the  very  man  for  whom  we  seek. 

All  draw  aside,  for  he  comes  out  as  if 

To  sacrifice. 
Die.  Speak  words  of  omen  fair.  240 

Advance  a  little,  thou  Canephora, 

And  Xanthias  set  the  phallus  up  erect. 
WiF.  Lay  down  the  basket,  daughter,  that  we  may 

Begin  the  rites. 
Dau.  O  mother,  reach  me  hither 

The  ladle,  that  upon  this  cake  I  may 

Pour  out  the  broth. 
Die.  'Tis  welL — O  sovereign  Bacchus, 

This  pomp,  with  grateful  mind,  Tve  brought  to  thee, 

And  led  my  household  train  to  sacrifice  "*, 

That  I  might  spend  the  rural  Dionysia, 

In  prosperous  quiet  from  the  army  freed,  S50 

And  well  enjoy  this  truce  of  thirty  years. 
WiF.  Come  beauteous  daughter,  bear  thy  basket  well, 

With  thy  sharp  look,  as  if  on  savory  fed. 

How  blest  whoe'er  shall  wed  thee,  and  at  dawn, 

Give  thee  a  perfume,  sweeter  than  the  civet's ! 

0  So  Horace,  (£p.  ii.  1.  139 — 144.),  probably  in  imitatioB  of  this  passage  of 

Aristophanes, 

Agricols  prisci,  fortes  parvoqne  beati, 

Condita  post  frumenta,  levantes  tempore  festo 

Corpus  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem. 

Cum  sociia  opemm,  pueris  et  conjuge  Mk, 

Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 

Floribus  et  vino  Genium  memorem  brevis  evi. 

x2 
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Advance — and  take  good  heed  lest  in  the  crowd 
Some  lurking  villain  rob  thee  of  thy  gold. 
Die.  O  Xanthias  you  must  hold  the  phallus  up 
Erect  behind  the  basket-bearing  maid, 
And  I  will  follow  with  the  phallic  hymn.  260 

Thou,  woman,  view  me  from  the  roof — advance. 

Dithyrambic  Hymn, 

Phales  whom  wandering  choirs  invite 

To  Bacchic  orgies  of  the  night, 

Unhallow*d  revellers  who  prove 

The  transports  of  adulterous  love ; 

After  the  sixth  revolving  year 

Again  have  I  address*d  thee  here ; 

Come  to  my  tribe  with  willing  heart, 

Made  treaties  for  myself  apart. 

No  longer  by  affairs  distress*d,  270 

From  war  and  Lamachus  at  rest. 

For,  O  Phales,  Phales,  'tis  far  more  sweet 

With  Strymodorus'  lovely  maid  to  meet, 
Purloining  wood  on  Phelleus'  heights 
Seize  her  and  urge  to  love's  delights. 
Phales,  Phales, 

If  thou  wilt  drink  with  us,  the  cup  of  peace, 

Quaff'd  at  the  dawn,  shall  bid  thy  head-ache  cease ; 

And  in  the  smoke  thy  shield  suspended  be. 
Cho.  Strike,  strike  the  wretch,  this,  this  is  he —  280 

Wilt  thou  not  beat  him? 
Die.  Hercules,  what's  this  ? 

You'll  break  my  pitcher— 
Cho.  No,  but  we  will  stone  thee. 

Detested  fellow ! 
Die.  For  what  cause,  O  ye 

Most  honourable  of  Achamians  ? 
Cho.  Askest  thou  this? — Shameless  thou  art  and  vile — 

O  traitor  to  thy  country,  who  alone 

Hast  made  a  treaty  for  thyself,  and  then 

Canst  look  us  in  the  face. 
Die  Ye  know  not  wherefore 
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I  enter'd  on  this  treaty— hear  me  then. 
Cho.  We  hear  thee  ? — die — we'll  bury  thee  with  stones.  290 
Die.  Not  till  ye've  heard  me — ^but  forbear  good  men. 
Cho.  I  won't  forbear — so  speak  to  me  no  more, 

For  I  detest  thee  more  than  Cleon,  whom 

We  with  our  knights  some  time  will  cut  to  pieces. 

Nor  will  we  listen  to  thy  long  discourse, 

But  punish  thee  for  thy  Laconian  treaty. 
Die.   Let  the  Laconians  rest,  my  friends,  and  hear 

If  with  good  cause  I  enter'd  on  this  treaty. 
Cho.  How  with  good  cause  ? — since  thou  art  once  allied 

To  those  who  have  nor  shrine,  nor  faith,  nor  oath.  300 
Die.  Full  well  I  know  the  men  of  Lacedsemon, 

With  whom  we  are  so  mightily  offended. 

Of  all  our  evils  have  not  been  the  cause. 
Cho.  How  not  of  all,  O  wretch  ?  dar'st  thou  say  this 

In  such  plain  terms  to  us,  and  shall  I  spare  thee  ? 
Die.  No,  not  of  all,  not  all — ^for  I  can  say 

And  prove  that  they  have  ofl  been  injured  too. 
Cho.  This  is  a  dreadful  speech,  and  heart-disturbing, 

That  thou  should'st  dare  to  plead  with  us  for  foes. 
Die.   If  well  I  speak  not,  and  the  crowd  approve,  310 

I'll  lay  my  head  upon  a  chopping-block. 
Cho.  Tell  me,  why  spare  our  stones,  my  fellow  tribesmen, 

Nor  beat  this  man  into  a  purple  rag  ? 
Die.  What  a  black  fire-brand  waxes  hot  among  you! 

Will  ye  not  hear  the  truth,  O  ye  Acbamians  ? 
Cho.  We  will  not  hear. 
Die.  Then  I'm  in  evil  case. 

Cho.  If  I  hear,  let  me  perish. 
Die.  Say  not  so, 

Acharnians. 
Cho.  Now  be  sure  that  thou  shalt  die. 

Die.  Yet  will  I  sting  you,  and  in  vengeance  kill 

Your  dearest  friends — ^besides  I  hold  of  you  8S0 

Some  hostages,  whom  I  will  first  destroy-— 
Cho.  Tell  me,  ye  burghers,  what  imports  this  threat 

To  us  Acharnians  ?  has  he  any  child 

Of  ours  shut  up  at  home,  or  whence  his  boldness  ? 
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Die.  Strike,  if  you  wish — for  this  man  I  will  slay, 

[produces  a  boMket. 
And  quickly  know  who  cares  for  coals  among  you. 

Cho.  I'm  lost. — ^This  bottle  is  my  fellow  tribesman. 
But  do  not  what  thou  hast  designed,  I  beg. 

Die.  Cry  out,  for  I  will  slay  and  hear  thee  not. 

Cho.  Then  thou  wilt  murder  thy  coal-loving  friend.         330 

Die.  And  you  just  now  refused  to  hear  me  speak. 

Cho.  But  tell  us  now  of  Lacedaemon*s  sons. 
Whatever  is  in  thy  mind,  nor  fear  to  lose 
Thy  small  coal-basket,  through  my  treachery. 

Die.  Empty  me  first  these  stones  upon  the  ground. 

Cho.  Behold  them: — and  in  turn  lay  down  thy  sword. 

Die.   But  let  us  see  that  no  stones  lurk  within 
Your  threadbare  cloaks. 

Cho.  ,  They're  shaken  on  the  ground. 

Canst  thou  not  see  ?  frame  me  no  more  excuses, 
But  lay  the  weapon  down.     This  shaking's  made,  340 
Even  while  we  turn  us  round. 

Die.  With  clamour  then. 

The  coals  Pamesian  had  been  shaken  out  ^^ 
And  nearly  lost  through  popular  imprudence. 
Burst  with  such  mighty  terror,  my  coal-basket 
Dissolv'd  in  black  dust,  like  the  cuttle-fish. 
For  'tis  a  dreadful  thing,  that  mortal  rage 
Should  be  like  unripe  grapes,  making  men  pelt 
With  stones  iTnd  bitter  words ;  nor  wish  to  bear 
My  rational  conditions,  when  I  would, 

^  As  Diceopolis  utters  these  words,  be  throws  the  coals  out  of  his  basket,  made 

of  twigs  cut  from  the  hill  Fames,  which  was  situated  in  Attica,  and  belonged  to 

the  territory  of  AchamsB.    In  this  and  the  following  speech  of  Dicaeopolis,  there  is 

considerable  obscurity  and  variety  of  reading.    Schutz  proposes  dvOpocf^  flap- 

vilowQ,  the  coaUmtrchant  of  Pamts,  thus  making  the  just  citizen  address  his  baaktt 

jocosely,  as  if  it  were  a  man,  (see  t.  315,  where  the  chorus  had  called  it  hU  coal* 

loving  friend,}    And  with  this  reading,  the  words  that  follow  may  well  agree. 

For  as  the  basket  was  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed,  Dicaeopolis  supposes 

himself  to  have  been  defiled  by  the  coal-dutt  adhering  to  it.    Elmaley  says  that 

the  line, 

i/icXXcr'  ipa  wavrt^  AvatjtUiv  /3o^c> 

would  be  correctly  rendered  in  English,  '*  I  thought  I  should  make  you  hold  your 
tongues." 
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With  head  on  block,  speak  all,  which  I  now  tuy,    350 
In  favour  of  my  friends  of  Lacedaemon. 
And  yet,  to  me,  is  life  desirable. 

Cho.  Why  tell  not  then,  bringing  the  block  withouti 
That  mighty  secret,  which  thou  hast  to  utter  ? 
For  vast  is  my  desire  to  know  thy  mind. 
But  as  thou  hast  decreed  thy  punishment, 
Here  place  the  block,  and  then  begin  thy  speech. 

Die.  Behold,  regard — this  is  the  chopping-block, 
And  this  the  little  man  who  is  to  speak. 
Take  thou  no  heed — by  Jove,  I  will  not  shield  me,  360 
But  say  whatever  I  think  of  Lacedsemon. 
And  yet  I  greatly  fear — since  well  I  know 
The  manners  of  our  rustics,  how  they  joy 
Should  any  boaster,  right  or  wrong,  commend 
Them  and  their  city — ignorant  meanwhile, 
Such  praise  is  nought  but  treachery  in  disguise. 
I  know  the  old  men*s  dispositions  well, 
Who  nought  regard  but  the  condemning  stone. 
Nor  have  forgotten  what,  by  Cleon*s  order, 
I  sufFer'd  for  my  last  year's  comedy ',  870 

For,  dragging  me  into  the  judgment  hall. 
With  false  and  juggling  tongue,  he  rain'd  upon  me 
His  slanderous  accusations.     So  that  I 
Had  nearly  perished  in  the  muddy  stream. 
Permit  me  therefore,  now  before  I  speak. 
To  clothe  myself  Uke  a  most  wretched  man. 

Cho.  Whence  are  these  artful  turns  ?  Why  this  delay  ? 
I  care  not,  if,  from  Hieronymus  ^, 
Thou  take  the  dark  thick-crested  helm  of  Pluto ', 

■  Alluding  to  the  Babylonians,  of  which'  play  we  have  but  twenty-three  short 
fragments.  It  was  acted  in  the  second  year  of  the  Ixxztiiith  Olympiad,  when 
Eucles  was  archon,  at  the  city  Dionysia,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  month  Ele- 
phebolion,  answering  to  the  end  of  February,  about  which  time  there  was  a  con- 
fluence of  the  allies  at  Athens,  who  came  thither  in  order  to  pay  their  tribute. 
The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  Aristophanes  had  in  this  comedy  severely  lampooned 
his  old  enemy  Cleon,  and  suffered  materially  from  his  powerful  resentment. 

f  This  Hieronymus,  called  by  the  French  translator  le  po^te  J6r6m$,  was  the 
son  of  Xenophantus,  and  a  bad  dithyrambic  poet, 

*■  9KOTodacvwvKv6rpixti  Tffv'Aidog  Kvy^v.    This'A'i^oc  kvv^,  according  to  the 
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And  open  all  the  crafts  of  Sisyphus,  .     !     i360 

Since  no  delay  this  crisis  will  admit.  rH 

Die.  'Tis  now  full  time  for  me  to  take  good  hearty  '' 

And  bend  my  footsteps  towards  Euripides.  :\^ 

Boy,  boy—  • 

Cep.  Who's  this? 

Die.  Say,  is  Euripides 

At  home  ? 
Cep.  He  is  within,  and  he  is  not, 

If  you  can  understand. 
Die.  Within,  and  not  ? 

What  riddle's  this? 
Cep.  'Tis  right,  old  man ;  bis  mind. 

Gathering  light  songs  abroad,  is  not  at  homej 

But  he  within  makes  comedy  aloft*. 
Die.  Thrice  blest  Euripides,  to  have  a  slave  390 

Who  so  discreetly  answers !     Call  him  hither. 
Cep.  It  cannot  be. 
Die.  Yet  do't,  for  I  can  ne'er 

Depart,  but  at  the  door  will  knock.     Give  ear, 

Euripides,  my  Euripidion, 

If  e'er  thou  listenedst  to  any  man  : 

I,  Dicasopolis  Chollides^,  call  thee — 

Scholiast,  was  a  proverbial  eipression  applied  to  those  who  uied  any  contrivaDce 
for  the  purpose  of  coDcealiog  themselves.  For  such  was  the  helmet  of  Pinto, 
which  Perseus  put  on  when  he  decapitated  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 

*  In  this  passage  I  have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  Scholiast  (rpvyy^mv),  which 
word  occurs  again  at  v.  473.  rpvyt^iav  xomv»  and  v.  474.  Bentley,  in  his.Dia^ 
sertation  on  Phalaris.  (p.  294.)  highly,  and,  in  my  opinion,  justly  approves  of  this 
word,  which  the  Examiner  had  falsely  asserted  was  here  used  to  signify  traged$  i 
the  common  lection  being  rpaytftdiav.  1  cannot  ag^ree  with  Bfteick  that  this  jest  is 
unbecoming  the  character  of  Cephisophon,  who  might  fairly  imagine  that  his  master 
Euripides,  by  his  collection  of  crutches,  uooiUn  legs,  dtad  arms,.  etc.»  was  actuslly 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  composition  of  a  comedy,  similar  to  Fletcher's 
B$ggttr*s  Bush,  In  this  case  we  may  conceive  no  jest  to  have  been  intended,  bat 
that  the  valet  answers  the  query  of  Diceopolis  in  sober  seriousness.  The  French 
translator  modernizes  the  word  by  rendering  it  la  trjigodie,  , 

^  So  named  from  a  people  of  the  Attic  tribe  iEgeis,  and,  according  to  the  Schor 
liast,  a  play  upon  the  word  xuiXb^,  lame.  Bentley  observes  that  the  lines  379.  and 
392.  together  make  one  perfect  senarius. 

'Evpiiri^il,  mtpiwiBlov  aXX'  ov  ^xoXt^. 

Instead  of  XoXXiJiyc  G.  Bqrges  proposes  to  read  soXu  Kcu:6^xe\a  ^1,  alludiBg 
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Eur.  I  am  not  now  at  leisure. 

Die.  Vet  roll  down*. 

Eur.  It  cannot  be. 

Die.  Yet  do  it» 

Eur.  You  shall  view  me^ 

Although  I  have  no  leisure  to  descend. 
Die.  Euripides. 

Eur.  Why  call  so  loud  ? 

Die.  In  air  iOO 

Makest  thou  tragedies,  when  here  below 

It  might  be  done?  thy  heroes  must  be  lame*'. 

But  why  this  wretched  garb  of  tragic  rags  ? 

'Tis  with  just  cause  thou  mak*st  thy  heroes  lame. 

But  at  thy  knees  I  beg,  Euripides, 

Give  me  some  shred  of  any  ancient  dramai 

For  I,  at  lengthy  the  chorus  must  harangue ; 

And  this  brings  death,  if  I  pronounce  amiss* 
Eur.  What  rags  ?  are  they  the  same  in  which  this  CBneus, 

Wretched  old  man  !  contended  in  the  lists  ?  410 

Die.  Not  his;  but  those  of  one  more  wretched  stilL 
Eur.  Are  they  the  shreds  of  the  blind  Phoenix? 
Die.  No. 

But  one  there  was,  more  hapless  even  than  Phoenix. 

to  the  extreme  slowness  and  difficulty  with  which  Euripides  composed,  according 
to  the  accusation  of  his  contemporaries.  The  diminutive  Euripidion  is  formed  liktt 
Phidipiddion  and  Soeratidion  (^Clauds,  vv.  80  and  225.) 

«  &>X  IxKVKX^Oijr'.  The  stage  machine  by  which  this  rolling  down  was  to  be 
accomplished,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ur^fcXif/ui,  is  described  by  Jul.  Pollux, 
(Onomast.  iv.  128.)  as  well  as  by  the  Scholiast  on  this  passage.  The  ingeniout 
author  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  (pp.  116.  117.)  says,  '*  in  some  cases,  one  or 
more  stories  of  the  front  wall  in  a  temporary  house  were  made  to  turn  upon  hinget, 
so  that  when  this  front  was  drawn  back,  the  interior  of  a  room  could  be  wheeled 
out  and  exposed  to  view ;  as  in  the  Achamians,  where  Euripides  is  so  brought 
forwaid.  This  contrivance  was  called  EneycUma"  The  Italian  translator  igno- 
rant of  the  exact  meaning  of  this  word,  renders  it  by  vien  ei  lafinntra.  The  same 
machine  is  used  in  tht  Cloud*,  to  exhibit  Socrates  in  the  air. 

<i  *<  In  the  Frogs,  iEschylus  satirically  denominates  Euripides  rbv  XA^Xow-oloy, 
1^0  makn  iff  lam§  heroes,  (t.  845.)  Aristophanes  in  both  passages,  makes  aB 
allusion  to  Philoctetes,  Telephus,  and  Bellerophon,  whom  Euripides  represents 
as  lame.  This  is  not  surprising,  says  our  poet  maliciously,  since  they  fall  from  id 
elevated  a  machine,  in  which  you  fabricate  them.*' — (Note  of  the  French  trans- 
lator.) 
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Eur.  What  shreds  of  garments  does  the  man  require? 

Are  they  the  rags  of  beggar  Philoctetes? 
Die.  No :  but  of  one  far,  far  more  beggarly. 
Eur.  Or  wilt  thou  clothe  thee  in  those  sordid  robes. 

Which  erst,  the  lame  Bellerophon  possessed  ? 
Die.  No,  not  Bellerophon — but  he,  I  mean, 

Was  lame,  importunate,  and  eloquent.  4iS0 

Eur.  I  know  the  man, — the  Mysian  Telephus. 
Die.  The  same. — I  pray  thee  give  his  rags  to  me. 
Eur.  O  boy,  give  him  the  shreds  of  Telephus. 

They  lie  above  the  Thyestean  patches, 

And  under  those  of  Ino. 
Cep.  Here,  take  them. 

Die.  O  Jove  •,  by  whom  all  objects  are  seen  through, 

Grant  me  to  dress  in  this  most  wretched  garb. 

Since  thou  hast  gratified  my  wish  so  far, 

Euripides,  give  me  those  other  tatters, 

I  mean  the  Mysian  bonnet  for  my  head.  430 

Since  it  behoves  me  to  seem  poor  to-day, 

To  be,  but  not  appear,  such  as  I  am ; 

For  the  spectators  know  me,  of  a  triith. 

And  here  these  foolish,  choral,  old  men  stand. 

That  I  may  mock  them  with  my  idle  tales. 
Eur.  Yes,  I  will  give  them — for  with  cunning  mind 

Thou  meditat^st  thy  schemes. 
Die.  May'st  thou  be  blest': 

According  to  my  wish  for  Telephus  ! 

Courage ! — Fm  now  so  filVd  with  dainty  speeches. 

But  still  I  need  the  staff  that  beggars  use.  440 

Eur.  Here,  take  it,  and  depart  from  the  stone  portal. 
Die.  See*8t  thou,  my  soul,  how  from  the  house  Vm  driven, 

•  BniDck  observes  that  iiSTcra  and  KardTra  are  epithets  of  Jopiter,  but  that  a 
covert  allusion  is  also  made  to  the  transparent  and  lacerated  condition  of  the  lagm. 
In  this  remark  he  was  anticipated  by  the  Scholiast,  although  tiie  French  translalor 
gives  to  the  learned  critic  of  Strasbnrgh  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  observation.  This 
speech  of  Diceopolis  is  exquisitely  satirical ;  and  its  faoetiouaneas  is  greatlj 
beigfatenad  by  the  introduction  of  tvro  verses  (415  and  416)  from  the  Telepbus  of 
Euripides. 

'  These  verses  are  also  parodied  from  the  Telephus. 

KoXwc  ?x^*A***  TfyXf09  ^  iyta  ^povH^ 
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Although  in  want  of  many  utensils  ? 

Now  lowly  be  thy  prayers. — Euripides, 

Give  me  the  beggar's  basket,  link-burnt  through. 
Eur.  What  need  hast  thou,  O  wretch,  of  this  incumbrance'? 
Dig.  No  need  at  all — ^but  yet  I  wish  to  have  it. 
Eur.  Know  thou  art  troublesome,  and  leave  the  house. 
Die.  Be  happy  then,  as  once  thy  mother  was^  I 
Eur.  And  now  depart  from  me. 
Die.  Nay,  give  me  but  450 

One  little  cup,  tho*  broken  at  the  rim. 
Eur.  Take  this  and  go  : — know  thouVt  the  house's  plague. 
Die,  {aside)  Not  yet  by  Jove,  know'st  thou  what  ills  thyself 

Hast  perpetrated  ?    but  Euripides, 

Give  me,  O  sweetest  friend,  nought  save  this  pipkin, 

Lin'd  with  a  sponge. 
Eur.  Man,  thou  wilt  rob  me  of 

My  tragedy — ^here,  take  this,  and  depart  K 
Die.   I  go : — what  shall  I  do  ?  for  there  is  need 

Of  one  thing,  which,  not  gaining,  I  am  lost. 

Hear,  sweet  Euripides !  but  grant  me  this,  460 

And  I  depart',  nor  ever  more  approach  thee. 

Give  me  some  slender  leaves  into  my  basket. 
EuR.  Thou  ruin'st  me — my  dramas  are  all  vanish'd^ 
Drc.  No  more. — I  will  depart;  since,  to  the  chiefs, 

I  seem  a  troublesome  and  hateful  charge. 

Ah  me,  ill  fated ! — ^how  Fm  lost !  for  that. 

In  which  lay  all  my  interest,  Fve  forgot. 

V  This  line  is  also  a  parody  of  one  in  the  Telephus. 

rf  ^  (J  ToKaQ  <rh  rf^t  wtlBtcBtu  BiXtic, 

^  A  sarcastic  reflection  upon  the  mean  birth  of  Enripidet,  whose  mother,  Clito, 
gained  her  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  potherbs  :  this  is  alluded  to  in  several  of  the 
comedies. 

'  A  very  severe  and  satirical  reflection  upon  Euripideaf  as  if  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  plays  were  contained  in  the  tragic  apparatus  required  for  them.  The 
pipkin,  mentioned  by  Diccopolis,  was  lined  with  sponge,  probably  as  a  preventive 
against  injury  to  his  head  when  he  wore  it  as  a  helmet ;  or,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast, since  the  poor  were  in  the  habit  of  using  sponge  to  stop  up  chinks  in  broken 
vessels,  may  contain  a  covert  allusion  to  the  same  eflPect. 

k  i^povBd  fioi  rd  Spdfiara,  This  is  altogether  in  the  style  of  Euripides,  who 
uses  the  word  ^povSoc  no  fevrer  than  thirty -nine  times  in  the  course  of  his  plays. 
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My  sweetest,  dearest  Euripidion, 

By  a  most  wretched  fortune  may  I  perish. 

If  I  make  thee  aught,  but  this  sole  request :  470 

Give  me  of  thy  maternal  shepherd's  needle  '• 

Eur.  The  man  insults  me : — close  and  lock  the  doors. 

Dig.  O  me !  I  must  depart  without  my  chervil. 

Know*st  thou  what  trial  thou  wilt  soon  sustain. 
When  speaking  for  the  men  of  Lacedaamon  ? 
March  forward  now,  O  mind,  the  goal  is  here. 
Stand'st  thou,  who  hast  imbib*d  Euripides  "  ? 
Courage  now,  I  exhort  thee,  wretched  heart — 
Go  thither ; — and  when  thou  hast  plac'd  thy  head 
Upon  the  block,  then  say  whatever  thou  wilt.  480 

Be  bold  and  go : — now  I  admire  thee,  heart. 

Cho.  What  wilt  thou  do?  what  wilt  thou  say?  now,  know 
Thou  art  a  shameless  and  an  iron  man. 
Who,  having  granted  to  the  state  thy  neck, 
Art  now  about  to  contradict  us  all. 

S.-C.  Intrepidly  the  man  prepares  to  act ; 

Come  then,  since  thou  art  pleased  to  speak,  say  on. 

Die.  "  Envy  me  not,  Spectators,  if  in  rags", 

I  wish  to  speak,  among  th'  Athenian  tribes. 

On  state  affairs,"  in  comic  travestie,  490 

For  comedy  to  justice  is  allied. 

My  speech  will  be  severe,  but  just  withal : 

For  Cleon  shall  not  now  asperse  me,  that, 

In  strangers*  presence,  I  malign  the  state. 

'  This,  as  well  at  verse  456,  cootaias  anotber  ironical  reSectioo  upon  the  ob- 
scurity of  Euripides'  origin,  as  born  of  a  mother  who  was  a  dealer  in  the  vUest 
potherbs ;  the  same  allusion  is  contained  in  v.  19  of  th€  Knights*  Compare  also, 
▼.446. 

■  Dicsopolis  has  Euripides  so  much  by  heart,  that,  as  Schutz  observes,  he  makes 
use  of  the  loquacity  and  redundance  of  sentiment  peculiar  to  that  tragedian.  This 
speech  is  a  close  parody  of  Medea's  address  to  her  wavering  mind,  so  beautifuUj 
given  by  Euripides,  (v.  1242.) 

£kX'  tl  oxXi^ov  Kapila*  tL  fu\Xoft€v,  k.  r.  X. 

*  The  Schfdiast  observes  that  the  two  first  lines  of  this  speech,  in  which  Dicae* 
opolis  details  his  reasons  for  having  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  Lacedsroo- 
nians,  are  also  parodied  from  the  Telephus  of  Euripides. 

'£•  irrwx^C  *^v  rtrX^v'  ioBXdwtv  Xi yciv. 
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r  t 


Since  we*re  alone.     Tis  the  Lensean  feasts 

No  strangers  present  yet,  no  tributes  come. 

Nor  from  the  cities  flock  our  old  allies.  > 

But  we  are  cleans'd  from  our  impurities. 

For  foreigners  I  name  the  townsmen's  chaff. 

I  much  detest  the  men  of  Laced^bion,  500 

And  wish  that  Neptune,  the  Tasnarian  god% 

May  shake  the  houses  down  upon  them  all, 

For,  to  the  ground,  my  vineyards  have  been  cut. 

Yet  why,  since  we  before  our  friends  converse. 

On  the  Laconians  cast  these  evils*  blame  ? 

For  some  of  us,  (I  do  not  name  the  state — 

Remember  this,  I  speak  not  of  the  city,) 

But  certain  troublesome,  ill-fated  fellows. 

Men  of  no  mark,  and  of  ignoble  race, 

Calumniated  the  Megareans*  vests  P;  510 

And  should  they  chance  to  see  a  cucumber, 

A  leveret,  garlick,  little  pig,  or  salt. 

These,  as  Megarean,  would  that  day  be  sold. 

Such  things  are  trifles  and  of  custom  here ; 

But  youths,  drunk  at  the  cottabus^,  proceed 

*  The  wish  txpretsed  in  these  energetic  lines  of  Dicieopolis  will  doubtlefs  remind 
the  classical  reader  of  that  passage  of  the  Iliad  (/*'  27.)  beginning 

Khrh^  V  'Bwotflyaioct  fx^^^  x<ipc99i  rpiaivav, 
"Uytir' 

BO  finely  iantated  by  Virgil,  {JEn.  u.  610.) 

Neptunus  muros,  magnoque  emota  tridenti, 
Fundanienta  quatit,  totamqne  ab  sedibus  urbem 
Eruit. 

He  will  also*  perhaps,  call  to  mind  the  hateful  character  given  of  the  inhabitanti 
of  Lacedsemon  by  Euripides,  in  his  fine  tragedy  of  Andromache,  (▼.  445,  aqq*) 

^O  watrtv  dvdpwTOKTiv  Ix^i^roi  PporSiv, 
Svapri/c  Ivocicoi,  iokia  PovXivrtipia, 
"^tvi&v  dvaxnci  fAtixt^woppa^i  Kax&v, 
*£XiKrd,  Koifikv  vytis,  dXXd  icdv  iri/M^ 
^povoiWfc,  dZUiaQ  tirrvx^T*  dv  *EXXii^a. 

P  Accusing  them  falsely,  as  Brunck  remarks,  of  hating  some  contraband  articles 
of  merchandise  concealed  beneath  their  garments  ;  CHm  vituperano  U  piecioU  tfesti 
de  Megaresi, — (Italian  version.) 

<i  This  and  the  following  verse  are  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Pericles, 
who  declares  that  the  common  people  were  continually  reciting  them  in  accusa- 
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To  Megara,  and  steal  the  girl  Simsetlia ; 

Then  the  M egareans,  swelling  with  their  griefs. 

Ravish  in  turn  two  harlots  from  Aspasia. 

Hence  the  beginning  of  the  war  broke  out 

To  all  the  Grecians,  for  three  courtezans !  520 

Thence  in  his  rage  Olympian  Pericles 

Lighten'd  and  thundered,  and  confounded  Greece  % 

Established  laws  written  in  phrase  of  song, 

That  not  on  earth  should  the  Megareans  stay» 

Nor  in  the  forum,  sea,  or  continent. 

Henceforth,  when  slowly  they  began  to  pine. 

The  men  of  Megara  besought  the  Spartans 

That  the  decree  touching  the  courtezans 

Might  be  revers'd — and  we  were  long  unwilling 

To  grant  their  prayer ;  and  hence  the  clang  of  shields. 

Some  men  will  say,  it  needed  not — but  tell  581 

What  then  was  needful?     How,  if  any  one 

From  Lacedaemon,  sailing  in  his  bark. 

Brought  a  false  slander  of  a  little  dog 


tion  of  that  calumniated  orator,  laying  the  whole  blame  of  the  Peloponnesian 
on  him  and  Aspasia.  *  The  cottabtu  was  a  kind  of  game,  which  consisted  in  dashing 
the  wine  left  in  their  cups  on  the  pavement,  or  into  dishes  hanging  down  from  the 
extremities  of  a  piece  of  wood  like  scales.'    (Sanxay,  Lex.  Aristophan.) 

'  HoTpairriv,  Ifip^ura,  IvvtK^Ka  Hjv  *EXX/i^a.  This  celebrmted  Une  has  bam 
imitated  by  Milton,  in  that  passage  of  the  Paradise  Regained  (book  iv.)  where» 
speaking  of  the  famous  orators,  he  describes  them  as — 

"  Those  ancients,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democraty. 

Shook  th'  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece." 

Pliny  the  younger,  in  the  twentieth  epistle  of  his  first  book,  cites,  as  well  as  this 

line  from  Aristophanes,  another  character  of  Pericles*  eloquence,  from  the  comic 

poet  Eupolis — 

irpbQ  it  y*  av  rovn^  rax  4 

ircf9i5  ric  urtKABtiro  rdiai  xtiKtittv  k,  r.  X. 
with  which  passage  compare  iEschylus  (P.  V.  179.) — 

Kai  fiovri  /icXiyXw9<roic  xctdovc 
iwaoidaiffiv  0<X(ei. 

l*he  decree  of  Pericles  against  the  Megareans  was  written  in  a  strain  similar  to  the 
scholion  of  Timocrates  the  Rbodian  : — 

w^Xcc,  &  TV^Xk  nXovrf , 
fiqr'  kv  yy,  fiiir*  iv  OaXaTty, 
fiiir  Iv  i^iTf tp^  ^avfivau 
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Stolen  from  Seriphus,  ^ould  you  have  remained 
Quiet  at  home  ?     Nay»  surely  &r  from  that. 
Straight  would  ye  have  equipp*d  three  hundred  ships*; 
The  city  had  been  fiill  of  martial  tumult. 
And  trierarchal  clamour ;  stipends  given, 
Palladian  statues*  gilded,  while  the  porch  540 

Groan*d  with  lihe  noise,  provisions  measur'd  out. 
Bringing  of  bottles,  oar-thongs,  and  of  casks, 
Garlick,  and  olives,  nets  with  onions  fiU'di 
Chaplets,  and  pilchards,  pipers,  and  black  eyes ; 
The  dock-yard  had  been  fiU'd  with  flat  oar-timber, 
With  crackling  pegs,  oars  fastened  by  their  straps. 
Pipes,  cheering  shouts,  whistles,  and  rowers*  tunes — 
This  had  you  done,  I  know — and  shall  we  think 
That  Telephus  had  not  ?  troth  we  lack  sense. 

S.-C.  And  is  this  true,  O  most  abhorr*d  and  cursed  t       550 
1.     Beggar  thyself,  dar*st  thou  so  speak  of  us  t 
Reproaching  every  casual  sycophant  ? 

S.-C.2.By  Neptune,  nought  is  false  of  what  he  says. 
But  altogether  just. 

S.-C.  1 .  And  if  it  be, 

Must  he  declare  it  ? — But  he  shall  not  thus 
Speak  with  impunity. 

S.-C.2.  Ho,  whither  runnest? 

AVilt  thou  not  tarry? — strike  him,  and  thyself 
Shalt  briefly  be  suspended. 

S.-C.l.  Grant  thine  aid, 

O  gorgon-crested  Lamachus,  whose  looks 
Are  bright  as  lightening  beams";  O  friend,  O  tribes- 
man! 560 


*  The  Athenians,  in  the  floorifthing  state  of  their  republic,  were  accustomed  to 
keep  three  hundred  triremes  constantly  equipped  for  naval  service. 

t  It  was  usual  with  the  Atbeoiaos  to  place  on  the  prows  of  the  galleys,  before 
they  sailed,  figures  of  Minerva  adorned  with  gold.  The  latter  part  of  this  speech 
of  Diceopolis»  in  the  original,  presents  as  with  an  admirable  picture  of  the  tumult 
of  warlike  preparation  eshibited  in  a  seaport. 

"  This  picture  of  the  terrible  LanMichus,  ton  of  Xeoophanes  (Thuc.  vi.  2),  will 
perhaps  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  classical  reader  Ovid's  graphic  description 
of  a  wild  boar  (Mel.  xi.  367.)— 
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If  there  be  any  military  chief. 

Or  batterer  of  walls,  grant  us  prompt  succour — 

For  I  am  seiz'd  i'  th*  midst* 
Lam.  Whence  is  this  noise 

Of  warlike  intonation  that  I  hear! 

"Where  must  we  aid  ?  where  throw  our  tumult  in  ? 

Who  rouses  gorgon  from  the  buckler-case  ? 
8.-C.1.0  hero  Lamachus,  the  crested  cohorts ! 
S.-C.2.Say,  is  not  this  the  man,  O  Lamachus, 

Who  in  old  time  hath  our  whole  city  slander*dT 
Lam.  Darest  thou  say  this,  beggar  as  thou  art  ?  570 

Die.  Grant  me  your  pardon,  hero  Lamachus, 

If  poverty  hath  made  me  somewhat  prating* 
Lam.  But  what  hast  thou  said  of  us?  wilt  not  tell? 
Die.  I  know  not,  for  from  terror  of  the  arms 

My  head  is  dizzy — ^but  remove,  I  pray  thee. 

The  bugbear  from  me. 
Lam.  Lo,  'tis  done. 

Die.  Now  place  it 

Supine  before  me. 
Lam.  There  it  lies. 

Die.  Now  give  me 

This  plume  from  off  thy  helmet. 
Lam.  Here's  the  feather. 

Die.  Now  hold  my  head,  that  I  may  vomit ;  for 

Crests  I  abominate. 
Lam.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  580 

Vomit  upon  the  plume  ? 
Die.  Is  it  a  plume  ? 

Tell  me  then,  of  what  bird  ?     A  braggadocio's  ? 
Lam.  Wretch !  thou  shalt  die. 
Die.  Oh !  not  so,  Lamachus ; 


OblUui  et  tpumii  tt  tpitio  tangwnB  rictus 
Fulmineot;  mbrd  tuffuna  lumina  flammd. 

This  general  is  described  by  Plvtarch  as  equalling  Alcibiades  himself  in  beat  and 
rashness.  The  historian  infonns  ns  (in  his  life  of  Nicias)  that  Lamachus,  ia  hii 
singU  combat  with  Callicrates,  an  officer  ramarkable  for  strength  and  courage,  im- 
ceived  the  fint  wound,  which  prored  mortal,  but  he  ratumed  it  upon  his  advenaiy, 
and  they  both  fell  together. 

i 
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'Tis  not  within  thy  power^ — ^if  thou  be  strong,  . 
Why  circumcise  me  not?— for  thou'rt  well  a^'d. 

Lam.  Say*8t  thou  this^  beggar,  to  the  general  ? 

Die.  And  am  I,  then,  a  beggar  ? 

Lam.  .  Why,  what  art  thou? 

Die.  What?  a  good  citizen,  not  fond  of  power; 
But  a  brave  soldier,  since  the  war  began, 
While  thou  hast  been  a  mercenary  leader.  590 

Lam.  By  show  of  hands  they  chose  me. 

Die.  Troth,  three  cuckoos. 

Moy'd  then  by  indignation  at  all  this, 
I  enter'd  on  a  truce. — When  I  beheld 
Men  grey  with  age  among  the  ranks,  and  youths, 
Such  as  thyself,  who  ran  away  from  toil*. 
And  for  three  drachmas  serve  in  Tbracian  wars — 
Tisameni,  Phsenippi,  and  those  wretches, 
Hipparchides  with  Chares.     In  Chaonia, 
Geres  and  Theodorus  the  Deiomean, 
With  those  in  Camarina,  and  in  Gela,  600 

And  in  Catagela — 

Lam.  By  suffrages 

They  were  elected. 

>  Aristophanes  io  these  lines  reflects  severely  upon  the  mercenary  and  unpatriotic 
conduct  of  those  who  received  money  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  purpose  of 

supporting  embassies,  and  on  this  account  avoided  the  fatigues  of  war  ( oiovg 

9^  SiadtSpaKOTag,)  The  French  translator,  as  Schutz  remarks,  has  rendered  ihb 
passage  with  great  accuracy — "  ou  voit  les  plus  jeunes,  tels  que  toi,  te  soustraire 
a  la  fatigue  par  des  ambassades  ;  les  unes  en  Thrace,  avec  trois  drachmes  d'ap- 
pointemens."  This  practice  is  doubtless  alluded  to  in  the  epithet  fxvtrOapxi^flQt 
which,  as  well  as  trirovSapxi^iiC*  Havovpytirrrapxi^mt  etc.  are  called  by  the 
Scholiast  ^olic  patronymics.  The  Deiomean  denotes  one  of  the  tribe  Deiomes.  With 
Camarina  and  Gela  (v.  581.),  towns  of  Sicily,  the  poet  (irapd  irpotrSoKiav)  joint 
Catagela  (or  the  town  of  Derision)  where  Catania  might  be  expected  ;  denoting  by 
this  fictitious  appellation  the  ridicule  which  was  often  cast  upon  the  Athenians 
by  their  ambassadors.  Compare  the  indignant  bunt  of  Dicsopolis  (v.  75, 6.) — 

w  Upavad  ir6\ic, 
ap  alffGdvii  rbv  KaraykXiov  rdy  irfAtrfiittv ', 

Plautat  appears  to  have  had  these  sesquipedalian  appellatives  in  his  mind  when  he 
introduces  Pyrgopolynices  discoursing  on  the  Carapi  Cjurgustidonii — 

Ubi  Bombomachides  Cluninstaridysarchides 

Erat  tmperator  summus. — (Miles  Gloriosas,  i.  1.  14.) 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Die.  But  what  is  the  cause 

Why  you  from  all  parts  gather  recompense, 
And  none  of  these  ?     Say,  O  Marilades, 
Hast  thou  in  truth  with  hoary  head  sustain*d 
One  or  two  embassies  ? — he  nods  dissent : 
And  yet  he  is  both  modest  and  laborious. 
Dracyllus,  Prinides,  Euphorides, 
Knows  any  one  of  you  Ecbatana, 

Or  the  Chaonians? — they  deny't :  but  he,  610 

Coesyra's  son^  and  Lamachus,  whose  friends 
Lately  for  dinner-share  and  debts  unpaid, 
Like  those  who  use  to  pour  away  at  eve 
The  water  that  has  lav'd  their  feet,  all  cry 
With  exhortation  loud,  **Out  of  the  way"." 

Lam.  O  sovereign  people,  is  this  to  be  borne  ? 

Die.  No,  truly,  if  thou  fightest  not  for  hire. 

Lam.  But  gainst  all  men  of  Pelops*  land  Til  fight. 
Routing  them  every  where,  with  all  my  valour. 
By  infantry  and  ships. 

Die.  And,  for  my  part,  620 

To  the  Peloponnesians  I  proclaim. 
To  all  Megareans  and  Boeotians, 
That  in  my  market  they  may  buy  and  sell. 
But  this  to  Lamachus  is  interdicted. 

Chorus. 

The  man  prevails  by  force  of  argument, 
And  to  a  truce  converts  the  people's  will. — 
But,  stript,  proceed  we  to  our  anapaests" — 

f  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Megacles  is  here  alluded  to,  who  had  grofwn  rich 
from  a  state  of  poverty ;  but  Elmsley  supposes  that  Alcibiades  himself  is  rather  in- 
landed. 

'  &navTii  i^idrrw  vapTfvovv.  In  this  passage  l^itrrta  is  put  for  iKitrratro'  and 
the  meaning  seems  to  be  well  expressed  by  the  French  translator — "  Desqu'on  Lea 
apper^orit,  ou  leur  crie  GARE,  comme  cela  se  pratique  le  soir  quand  ou'jeU«  de 
Teau  par  la  fenetre.'^ 

*  The  actors  having  left  the  scene,  the  chorus  begin  to  chant  in  the  manner  of 
recitative,  the  hortatory  parabasis  addressed  to  the  spectators — the-cofi^rcoy,  or 
introductory  section  of  which  is  expressed  in  two  anapaestic  tetrameters,  catalectie; 
and  the  parabasis,  containing  a  noble  apology  of  himself  and  his  actions  in  favonr 
of  his  fellow>citizens,  comprises  thirty-one  of  the  same  verses.    This  quick  antidac- 
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Since  first  our  master  framM  the  comic  chorus, 

He  came  not  forward  to  the  audience  yet, 

Declaring  his  own  fitness — but,  since  slander'd        630 

By  foes  in  the  Athenians*  hasty  counsels, 

That  he  traduces,  in  his  comedies, 

Our  city  and  the  people — now  he  would 

Before  the  fickle  nation  clear  himself. 

The  poet  boasts,  that  he  has  been  to  you 

The  cause  of  numerous  benefits,  preserv'd  you 

From  being  over-joy 'd  by  strangers'  words. 

Neglectful  citizens  by  flattery  charm'd. 

Erewhile,  ambassadors  from  foreign  cities 

Beguil'd  you  with  the  name  of  violet-crown' d.  640 

Thence   might  one   say,  these  crowns  made  you  sit 

lightly. 
And  should  he  call  you  by  the  flattering  title 
Of  *  splendid  Athens,*  he'd  gain  all  his  ends, 
Treating  you  like  anchovies  sous'd  in  oil ; 
Thus  has  he  wrought  you  many  benefits. 
And  shown  the  friendly  cities  how  to  make 
Their  people  democratic.     Wherefore  now, 
Bringing  this  tribute,  they  will  come  to  you 
The  best  of  poets  eager  to  behold. 
Who  to  th'  Athenians  dar'd  to  say  what's  just  650 

At  his  own  peril — whence  for  this  bold  deed 
His  glory  travels  far,  when  even  the  king 
Questioned  th'  ambassadors  from  Lacedsemon, 

tylie  measure  formed  a  material  feature  in  the  Spartan  military  discipline,  among 
whom  it  was  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  animating  the  soldiers  to  battle :  indeed 
without  this  kind  of  foot,  as  Cicero  informs  us  (Tnsc.  Dtsputat.  ii.  16.)*  no  exhort- 
ation was  made  to  them.  The  cadence  of  the$e  verses  is  particularly  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  and  the  whole  of  this  long  address  deserves  to  be  read  with  great  attention. 
The  epithet  vioUt'crowned,  ▼.  612.  {lofm^dvovc),  with  which  the  Athenian  people 
were  accustomed  to  be  cajoled  by  their  ambassadors,  is  used  in  allusion  to  the 
words  of  Pindar  in  one  of  his  dithyrambic  hymns — 

al  XiTcapai  xal  lotrrii^avoi  'AOrjvai' 
(Fragment  x.  ap.  Heyn.)  The  same  epithets  are  applied  by  Aristophanes  to  Athens 
in  the  Knights  (vv.  1320  and  1326.)  The  slanders  of  which  he  complains  at  ▼.  604. 
were  chiefly  aimed  at  him  by  Cleon  (see  v.  476.)  The  short  anapaestic  stanza  be> 
ginning  vph^  ravra  Kkitav  Kai  jraXafi&vBuit  and  ending  with  v.  639,  is  most 
cuttingly  satirical. 

k2 
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And  ask*d  them  first  whose  navy  was  superior ; 

Demanding  then  whom  most  this  poet  slander'd. 

For  those  men  were,  he  said,  superior  far, 

And  should  o*ercome  in  fight,  who  took  his  counsel ; 

'Tis  therefore  that  the  men  of  Lacedaemon 

Invite  you  to  a  truce,  and  claim  again 

JEgina,  not  so  caring  to  possess  660 

That  isle,  as  wishing  to  eject  the  poet. 

But  fear  ye  not,  lest  in  his  comedies 

He  ridicule  what's  just — he  but  professes 

To  teach  you  the  good  art  of  being  happy. 

Not  offering  bribes  or  flattery,  not  deceiving, 

Not  scattering  round  false  praise,  but  honest  counsel. 

Let  therefore  Cleon  for  my  ruin  weave 

All  his  contrivances,  while  right  and  justice 

Are  on  my  side — I  never  shall  be  found 

To  be  like  him,  a  traitor  to  the  state,  670 

And  a  diseas*d  lascivious  wretch  beside. 

Semi-Chorus. 

Come  hither,  muse  of  fire,  acute  Acharnian**! 

As  spark  of  holm-oak  embers  leaps  aloft, 

Stirr*d  by  the  whirling  blast,  when  fishes  near 

Lie  ready  to  be  broil'd  ;  while  some  mix  up 

The  generous  Thasian  sauce  *^,  and  others  bake — 

Come  thus,  and  bring  to  me  thy  fellow  tribesman, 

The  rapid,  well-ton'd,  rustic  melody. 

We  ancient  citizens  accuse  the  state ; 

That  when  by  sea  we've  fought  in  your  behalf,         680 

In  our  old  age  we  are  not  fed  by  you 

According  to  the  merit  of  our  deeds, 

^  This  invocation  is  in  the  true  dithyrambic  style,  and  is  remarkable  for  thai 
character  of  poetical  disorder  which  distinguished  these  hymns  consecrated  to  Bac- 
chus.   The  opening  line  resembles  that  of  the  chorus  in  Shakspeare's  Henry  V. — 

"  Ofor  a  muse  rfjire,**  etc. 

«  A  seasoning  composed  of  rich  ingredients,  with  which  the  ivavOpcuciSie,  fiahes 
broiled  upon  the  coals,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  were  dipped.  The  epiUiet 
Xii^apdfiirvKa,  applied  to  it  by  Aristophanes,  and  proper  to  dithyrambic  compon- 
tions,  is,  as  firunck  observes,  facetiously  made  use  of  in  this  passage,  instead  of 
the  simple  Xiwapdv. 
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But  treated  harshly,  dragg*d  to  the  tribunals ; 
You  suffer  us  to  be  the  laughing-stock 
Of  youthful  orators,  while  we  are  dumb, 
And  worn  to  nothing,  like  disordered  pipes, 
Whose  only  saving  Neptune  is  a  club**. 
Muttering  with  age  we  stand  at  the  Pnyx  stone, 
Not  viewing  aught  but  the  dark  shade  of  justice. 
Meanwhile  some  stripling,  eager  to  accuse,  690 

Contracts  his  words,  and  rounds  bis  hasty  periods*; 
Then  tenders  him  aside  insidious  questions. 
Confounding  and  perplexing  this  Tithonus ; 
Who,  cast  in  suit,  draws  in  his  lips  from  age, 
Then  to  his  friends  with  tears  and  sobs  exclaims, 
**  I  go  in  debt  for  what  had  bought  my  coffin." 
S.-C.  Is  it  then  right  thus  by  the  glass  to  kilF 

*  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  Neptune  was  worshipped  at  Athens  under  the 
title  of  A(T<^a\ciog,  in  order  that  their  navigation  might  t>e  prosperous.  As  this 
deity  bears  a  trident,  so  these  old  men,  muttering  with  age,  are  represented  as  sup- 
porting their  feeble  steps  on  clubs  before  the  tribunal  at  the  Pnyx. 

«  Compare  Juvenal  (Sat.  vi,  458.) — 

rurtum  sermone  quadrato 

Torqueat  enthymema. 

Aristophanes  names  the  old  Athenian  Tithonus,  who  in  extreme  age  is  feigned  to 

have  been  metamorphosed  into  a  grasshopper,  a  proper  emblem  of  senility,  both  on 

account  of  its  bloodless  frame  (see  Anacreon,  ei^  rkmya.  17.),  as  well  as  its  shrill 

cry,  resembling  the  old  roan's  voice,  which,  as  Shakspeare  so  accurately  observes  in 

As  you  like  it — 

Turning  again  to  childish  treble,  pipes. 

And  whistles  in  the  sound. 

'  Alluding  to  the  forensic  clepsydra,  or  hour-glass,  which  marked  the  lapse  of 
time  by  the  efflux  of  water,  and  was  used  in  ancient  times  as  a  check  upon  the  ver- 
bosity of  such  orators  as  Marpsias  (v.  666.),  who  were  apt  to  ramble  into  irrelevant 
digressions.  Of  this  instrument  a  very  good  account,  illustrated  by  a  plate,  is 
given  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis,  a  part  of  which  the  reader  may  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  extracted  here.  "  The  Clepsydras  are  very  ancient  instruments;  they 
were  invented  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  ;  being  used  chiefly  in  the  winter,  as 
the  sun-dials  in  the  summer.  But  they  had  two  great  defects  ;  the  one,  that  the 
water  ran  out  with  a  greater  or  less  facility,  as  the  air  was  more  or  less  dense ;  the 
other,  that  it  ran  more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  towards  the  conclusion. 
Ctesibius  of  Alexandria  obviated  the  latter  of  these  objections,  by  adding  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  water,  and  a  waste  pipe  to  take  off  the  superfluous  quantity.  The 
clepsydra,  in  its  ancient  form  of  an  astronomical  instrument,  by  help  of  which  the 
equator  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  before  the  mathematical  division  of 
a  circle  was  understood,  was  deemed  of  more  value  than  a  sun-dial,  on  account 
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An  old  and  hoary  man,  who  much  hath  labour'd 
With  his  companions,  and  hath  often  wip'd 
The  warm  and  manly  sweat  from  off  his  brow,  700 

So  brave  at  Marathon  in  the  state's  cause  ? 
We,  who  our  foes  urg'd  in  that  field,  are  now 
Ourselves  press'd  grievously  by  wicked  men. 
And  then  condemned.     What  Marpsias  shall  deny  it  ? 
For  is  it  right  that  this  man,  crook'd  by  age, 
,  Coeval  with  Thucydides^,  should  perish. 
Involved,  as  if  in  Scythian  solitude. 
With  this  Cephisodemus **,  legal  prater? 
So  that  I  pitied,  and  wip'd  off  my  tears 
To  see  this  old  man  worried  by  an  archer,  710 

Who,  when  he  was  indeed  Thucydides, 
By  Ceres,  scarce  had  borne  the  sounding  goddess', 

of  its  dividing  the  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  It  was  introduced  into 
Greece  by  Plato,  and  into  Rome  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  about  157  years 
B.  C.  Pliny  says  (lib.  zxvii.)  that  Pompey  brought  a  valuable  one  among  his 
spoils  from  the  eastern  nations ;  and  Cssar  is  said  to  have  met  with  an  iustrument 
of  this  kind  in  Britain,  by  the  help  of  which  he  observed  that  the  summer  nights  of 
this  climate  are  shorter  than  they  are  in  Italy.  The  use  which  Pompey  made  of 
his  i**strument  was  to  limit  the  speeches  of  the  Roman  orators  ;  which  Cicero  al- 
ludes to  when  he  says '  latrare  ad  clepsydram'  (de  Orat.  iii.  xxxiv.)  The  Egyp- 
Uans,  by  this  machine,  measured  the  course  of  the  sun ;  Tycho  Brache,  in  later 
days,  made  use  of  it  to  measure  the  motion  of  the  stars,  etc. ;  and  Dudley  employed 
the  same  contrivance  in  all  bis  maritime  observations." 

f  He  was  the  son  of  Melesias,  and  rival  of  Pericles — banished  by  ostracism  to 
the  first  year  of  the  Ixxxiv.  Olympiad.  He  is  mentioned  again  in  the  Wasps  (v. 
947.),  and  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pericles,  who  declares  that  he  was  instigated 
by  the  Athenian  nobility  to  oppose  that  celebrated  orator.  He  was  of  the  ward  of 
Alopece,  and  brother-in-law  to  Cimon. 

*>  'H  SfcvOwv  Ipriixia,  is  a  proverbial  expression,  denoting  the  extreme  of  poverty. 
In  this  passage  Elmsley  considers  it  as  a  periphrasis  for  Cephisodemus  himself,  one 
of  whose  ancestors  appears  to  have  married  a  Scythian  wife.  Kuster  interprets  the 
words  of  the  chorus  thus :  **  Is  it  just  that  a  man  bent  double  with  age,  like  Thu- 
cydides, should  perish,  struggling  with  excessive  poverty  V* 

*  ri)v  *AxaiAv  i.  e.  Ceres,  so  named  from  the  clang  of  cymbals  which  were 
'    used  in  searching  for  Proserpine  (Catullus  Atys.  9.) — 

Tympanum  tubam  Cybelles  ;  tua  mater,  initia. 
Again,  v.  21. — 

Ubi  cymbalum  sonat  vox,  ubi  tympana  reboant. 
The  Scholiast  gives  anotiier  reason  respecting  a  vision  of  Ceres,  which  appeared  to 
the  people  of  Tanagra,  who,  when  they  left  their  native  country,  were  directed  by 
Ceres  appearing  in  a  dream  to  follow  a  particular  sound,  and  to  build  a  city  wherever 
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But  ten  Euathli  first  had  overthrown'* ;  * 

Shouted  more  loudly  than  three  thousand  archers^ 

And  shot  beyond  his  father's  relatives. 

But  since  you  suffer  not  old  men  to  sleep, 

Be  it  decreed  a  law,  that  to  an  elder 

Some  toothless  aged  man  be  an  accuser ; 

To  youths,  the  loose  and  prating  son  of  Clinias^ 

Hereafter,  tho'  'tis  right  to  prosecute,  720 

Let  old  men  mulct  the  ag*d,  and  youths  the  young. 


ACT  HI.     SCENE  I. 

Enter  DiCiEOPOLis,  alone. 

Die.  These  are  the  limits  of  my  market-place — 
'Tis  lawful  here  for  all  Peloponnesians 
To  traffick,  all  Megareans  and  Boeotians, 
Selling  for  me,  and  not  for  Lamachus. 
And  I  appoint,  to  regulate  the  market. 
These  three  inspectors,  chos*n  by  lot,  and  arm*d 
With  thongs  from  Lepreum" — let  no  sycophant 
Find  entrance  here,  nor  any  other  man. 
Who  brings  ill  deeds  to  light  by  information  °.         730 

that  might  cease.  They  went  on,  led  by  the  masic  of  cymbals  and  drums  into  the 
territory  of  Attica,  where  they  erected  a  temple  to  Cert*  the  maunder. 

^  Euathlus  was  the  name  of  an  indifferent  orator  of  that  time.  He  is  mentioned 
again  by  Aristophanes  (Wasps,  v.  590.),  where  the  Scholiast  informs  as  that  he  was 
a  sycophant,  as  well  as  a  rhetorician — and  spoken  of  by  the  comic  poets,  Plato,  in 
the  play  of  Pi$ander,  and  Cratinus,  in  the  Thratta. 

*  i.  e. "  When  in  company  with  the  younger  citizens  he  was  as  great  a  debauchee 
and  prater  as  Alcibiades  himself."  The  same  character  of  this  celebrated  Athenian 
is  given  by  Plutarch  in  his  most  interesting  Life. 

"  This  was  a  city  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  whence  Diceopolis  procures  the 
thongs  with  which  he  arms  his  agoranomi,  or  market  inspectors,  to  intimate,  as  the 
French  translator  very  probably  observes,  the  friendly  nature  of  the  alliance  which 
he  had  formed  with  the  Lacedemonians.  This  office  was  discharged  at  Rome  by 
the  aediles.  Brunck  observes  that  Plautus  has  latinized  this  word  in  his  excellent 
and  moral  comedy  of  the  Captives,  (iv.  2.  43.) — -feeere  tiftt  ^toli  Agerarwmum. 
The  Scholiast  adduces  other  interpretations  of  the  words  ifiavrac  Ik  Xtirpwtr  one 
of  which  denotes  the  Megareans  to  have  been  commonly  afflicted  with  the  leprosy. 

"  <^a<Tuivbg,  of  the  same  etymology  with  (rvKw^vrijc,  from  ^aivw  to  ikow  or 
declare.     The  Italian  translator  is   very  explicit ;    **  phasiano  cioe  sicofanta  o 
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And  I  will  place,  conspicuous  in  tlie  mart, 
That  pillar,  near  which  I  confirmed  the  treaty. 

Enter  a  Megarean  with  his  Daughters  **. 

Meg.  Athenian  forum,  by  Megareans  lov'd, 

All  hail !  I  swear  by  friendship's  guardian,  Jove, 
That  like  a  mother,  I  have  long*d  for  thee. 
But,  O  sad  daughters, of  a  wretched  sire, 
Ascend,  if  haply  you  may  find  a  cake. 
Hearken,  I  pray,  and  turn  your  maws  to  me — 
Will  you  be  sold,  or  hunger  wretchedly? 

Dau.  Be  sold,  be  sold. 

Meg.  And  I,  too,  say  the  same.  740 

For  who  is  so  devoid  of  understanding, 
That  he  will  buy  you  to  his  open  loss? 
But  I  have  some  Megaric  artifice ; 
For  I  will  dress  them  up  as  pigs,  and  say 
I  deal  in  such  commodities : — come  place   - 
These  piggish  claws  around,  that  you  may  seem 
To  be  the  offspring  of  a  generous  sow. 
I  swear  by  Hermes,  if  you  travel  home. 
You  will  experience  famine's  worst  extremes. 
But  place  this  porker's  snout  around  you  too,  750 

And  enter  afterwards  into  this  sack. 
Taking  especial  heed  to  snore  and  grunt 
With  the  full  utterance  of  mysterious  hogs  p. 

calunniatore."  In  illustration  of  the  next  two  lines  it  should  be  obienred  that 
such  as  entered  upon  a  treaty,  were  accustomed  to  inscribe  its  conditions  on  a 
column  erected  in  the  forum. 

^  To  indicate  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Megareans,  and  the  misery  arising  from 
war,  Aristophanes  introduces  a  man  who  brings  his  daughters  to  be  sold,  and  for 
the  sake  of  ridicule,  he  dresses  them  like  pigs.  He  uses  the  Doric  dialect,  for  the 
Megareans  were  originally  from  that  country :  hence  he  says  irorrdv  fidiSav  for 
irpbs  ri)v  fidZav.  xp^^^^"^'  ^^r  xptiZtrt,  etc.    Bergler. 

p  These  animals  were  so  named,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Ceres  in  the  mysteries.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History  (viii.  41.),  says  that  young 
pigs  are  most  proper  for  sacrifice  on  the  fifth  day  after  their  birth,  as  sheep  on  the 
eighth,  and  calves  on  the  thirtieth.  Varro,  in  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  d€ 
Jit  Rustled,  informs  us  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  pig  was  of  the  earliest  antiquity,  both 
in  confirming  treaties  of  peace,  and,  among  the  Etruscans,  in  solemnizing  marriages. 
One  would  be  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  this  comic  dialogue  between  the 
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I  now  will  call  on  DicaeopoHs. 

Here,  Dicaeopolis,  wilt  buy  my  pigs  ? 
Die.   {entering)  A  man  of  Megara  ? 
Meg.  We  come  to  market. 

Die.  How  fare  ye? 

Meg.  Sitting  o'er  the  fire  we  starve. 

Die.  Nay,  but,  by  Jove,  an  if  a  pipe  be  near, 

That  were  a  sweet  condition  :  and  what  else 

Do  the  Megareans  now  ? 
Meg.  Demand  you  what  ?  760 

The  city's  great  men  were  deliberating, 

When  I  departed  thence,  how  we  might  perish 

By  the  most  quick  and  miserable  end. 
Die.   Straight  from  all  troubles  you'll  be  freed — 
Meg.  Even  so. 

Die.  What  else  at  Megara !     How  sells  the  corn  ? 
Meg.  With  us,  as  highly  priz'd  as  are  the  gods. 
Die.  Then  bear  you  salt  ? 

Meg.  Have  you  not  our  salt-sellers  ? 

Die.   Nor  any  garlick  ? 
Meg.  And  what  should  we  have^ 

Since  in  your  late  invasion,  like  field  mice, 

With  stakes  you've  rooted  up  the  garlick  heads?     770 
Die.  What  bring'st  thou  then  ? 

Meg.  I  bring  the  mystic  hogs. 

Die.  Well  said,  produce  them. 
Meg.  They  are  plump  in  sooth ; 

Suspend  them  if  thou  wilt — how  fat  and  fine  ! 
Die.  What  kind  of  thing  was  this? 
Meg.  a  hog,  by  Jove. 

Die.  What  say'st  thou  ?  Of  what  country  is  this  pig  ? 
Meg.  Of  Megara — or  is  it  not  a  pig  ? 
Die.   Not  as  it  seems  to  me. 
Meg.  Is  it  not  strange  ? 

Behold  his  incredulity ! — he  says 

That  this  is  not  a  pig — but  if  you  will. 

Wager  me  now  some  thyme  powder'd  with  salt       780 

Megarean  and  Dicfleopolis,  respecliDg  the  sacrifice  of  pigs  to  Venusi  was  intended 
to  turn  the  custom  into  ridicule. 
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If  it  is  not  a  very  Grecian  hog. 
Die.   But  'tis  of  human  kind. 
Meg.  By  Diocles, 

'Tis  of  our  kind. — What  think'st  thou  of  its  nature? 

Say,  wilt  thou  hear  them  grunt  ? 
Die.  Yes,  by  the  gods. 

Meg.  Speak  quickly,  porker — thou  lost  animal, 

There  is  no  need  of  silence — soon,  by  Hermes, 

ril  take  thee  home. 
Dau.  Koi,  koi. 

Meg.  Is  it  a  pig? 

Die.  Now  it  appears  so,  but  with  five  years'  growth 

It  will  become  a  damsel. 
Meg.  And  be  sure, 

She  will  be  like  her  mother. 
Die.  But  not  yet  790 

Is  she  prepared  for  sacrifice. 
Meg.  Why  not  ? 

Die.   She  has  no  tail — 
Meg.  For  she  is  yet  a  youngling. 

But  when  a  full  grown  porker,  she  will  have 

A  great,  thick,  red  one.     Biit,  if  you  should  choose 

To  breed  this  up,  she'll  be  a  beauteous  pig. 
Die.  How  kindred  is  her  nature  to  the  other's! 
Meg.  Yes,  for  their  sire  and  mother  were  the  same. 

But  when  the  downy  hair  begins  to  thicken. 

She'll  be  a  beauteous  offering  to  Venus. 
Die.  But  this  to  Venus  is  no  proper  victim.  800 

Meg.  To  her  alone  of  all  the  deities. 

And  of  these  hogs,  when  roasted  on  the  spit% 

The  flesh  becomes  most  sweet. 
Die.  And  could  they  now 

Be  fed  without  the  mother  ? 
Meg.  Yes,  by  Neptune, 


4  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  the  Boeotians  used  the  word  6Si\bv,  as  Aruto* 
phanes  does  here,  instead  of  the  usual  6(ii\6v.  From  the  two  preceding  answers 
of  the  Megarean,  we  may  at  least  infer  that  the  integrity  of  animals,  offered  in 
sacriSce,  was  as  essential  a  part  of  the  heathen  as  of  the  Jewish  ritual* 
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Without  the  father  too  ^ 
Die.  And  what  food  chiefly 

Does  it  devour? 
Meo.  Whatever  you  may  give — 

Ask  it  yourself. 
Die.  Pig,  pig ! 

Dau,  Koi,  koi. 

Die.  Would'st  eat 

Chick  pease  ? 
Dau.  Koi,  koi,  koi. 

Die.  What,  Phibalean  figs'? 

Dau.  Koi,  koi. 

Die.  Would  you  devour  them  too  ? 

D.  2.  Koi,  koi. 

Die.  How  sharply  you  cry  out  after  the  figs !  810 

Bring,  some  one  from  within,  figs  to  my  porkets. 

Will  they  eat  them  ?  O  honoured  Hercules, 

Strange  how  they  crunch !  from  what  land  come  your 
pigs  ? 

They  seem  like  Tragasseans  * :  but  not  yet 

All  of  the  figs  have  they  devoured — 
Meo.  'Tis  so, 

For  I  have  taken  one  of  them  away. 
Die.  By  Jupiter,  but  these  are  noble  beasts. 

For  how  much  can  I  buy  your  porkers  ?  say. 
Meo.  For  one  of  them,  I  ask  a  piece  of  garlick". 

'  a  sneer  at  the  misogynist  Euripides*  towards  whom  our  poet  appears  to  kaT« 
cherished  a  spirit  of  constant  and  insatiable  hostility. 

*  These  figs  take  their  name,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  from  a  place  either  io 
the  Megaric  or  Attic  territory,  but  it  is  doubted  which :  ^i/3aXic  denoting  a  spe- 
cies of  dried  figs  (iVxa^<tfv  airb  tov  iVx^ao^ac),  hence  the  word  was  applied  to 
men  of  thin  and  spare  habit. 

'  This  may  signify  either  inhabitants  of  a  town  named  Tragass,  and  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  or  be  intended  simply  to  denote  the  voracity  of  these  pig- 
daughters,  from  the  verb  rpwyw,  /  eat,  2d  aorist  irpayov.  This  joke  cannot 
be  preserved  in  a  translation.  Brunck.  The  Latin  rendering,  TWacta,  conveys 
but  one  part  of  the  meaning.  The  word  occurs  again  in  v.  818.  but  there  it  is 
derived  from  rp&yoQt  a  goat. 

*  A  great  proof  of  the  extreme  misery  to  which  the  Megareans  were  reduced  by 
the  war,  during  which  all  commerce  with  the  Athenians  was  interdicted,  that  a 
man  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  selling  his  daughter  for  a  heap  of  garlick 
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The  other,  if  you  wish,  a  single  chaenix  820 

Of  salt  will  purchase. 
Die.  I  will  buy  them  of  thee. 

Wait  there — 
Meg.  So  far,  so  good. — Oh  Mercury 

Patron  of  traffick,  grant  me  but  to  sell 

My  wife  and  mother  thus ! 

Enter  a  Sycophant. 

Syc.  Man,  whence  art  thou? 

Meo.  From  Megara,  pig  jobbing. 

Syc.      .  Theawilll 

jDeqounoe  as  enemies  your  hogs  aiid  you. 
Meo.  Comes  this  decree  again,  whence  Jfirst  the  spring 

Of  all  our  iDs  arose  ? 
Syc.  ThisMei    ^"' 

Shall  cost  you  tears.     Wilt  not  let^o  the  sack  ? 
Meg.  O  Dicseopolis,  I  am  denounc'd        -  -  830 

By  some  one. 
Die.  Who  is  this  informer  ?  Ye 

Who  rule  the  market,  will  ye  not  drive  out 

Of  doors  these  sycophants  ?  without  a  wick 

How  can  you  bring  to  light  what  you  have  leam'd  ? 
Syc.  What !  shall  I  not  denounce  the  enemies  ? 
Die.  You  will  repent  unless  you  quickly  bear 

Your  accusations  to  some  other  place. 
Meg.  How  great  an  ill  this,  in  th*  Athenian  state ! 
Die.  Cheer  up,  Megarian — take  the  price  required 

Of  salt  and  garlick  for  thy  pigs — farewell.  840 

Meg.  But  this  is  not  our  custom. 
Die.  Let  it  fall 

On  my  own  head,  if  I  spoke  indiscreetly. 
Meg.  O  pigs,  try,  even  ti^ithout  your  father's  aid 

To  eat  the  mass  with  salt,  if  any  give  it.  [^EjoU. 

(ffKop6itiv  TpoiraXXidog),  and  the  other  for  a  chsnix  (about  a  pound  and  a  half) 
of  salt. 
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Chorus. 

The  man  is  blest — have  you  not  heard  the  issue 

Of  his  wise  counsel? — sitting  in  the  forum 

He  will  enjoy  the  fruit — and  if  a  Ctesias 

Enter,  or  any  other  sycophant. 

In  silent  lamentation  shall  he  sit. 

No  other  market  cheat  shall  injure  you,  850 

Nor  Prepis  stain  you  with  his  infamy ; 

Nor  in  the  crowd,  Cleonymus  molest  you  ; 

But  with  unspotted  garment  shall  you  pass ; 

Nor  should  Hyperbolus  encounter  you, 

Filling  you  with  satiety  of  law. 

Nor  should  Cratinus',  walking  in  the  forum, 

His  hair  cut  in  lascivious  fashion,  meet  you, 

Or  that  most  wretched  Artemon,  whose  muse 

Glides  on  so  quickly,  he  whose  armpits  rank 

Of  an  offensive  goat-like  odour  smell ;  860 

Or  should  again  the  wicked  Pauson  view  you. 

Or  the  Cholargians*  shame,  Lysistratus, 

0'erwhelm*d  with  vices,  he  who  starves  and  shivers 

Oftener  than  thirty  days  in  every  month. 

ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

Enter  a  Boeotian,  with  pipes  and  various  commodities. 

BoEO.  By  Hercules  ^  my  burden'd  shoulder  pains  me, 
Lay  quietly  the  pennyroyal  down, 
Ismenias,  and  you,  Theban  fluters,  here, 

*  This  Cratinus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  eoinic  poet  «f  tint 
name,  but  is  to  be  understood  of  a  noted  Athenian,  of  disaolute  manners  and  habits, 
who  was  accustomed  to  shave  his  beard  in  a  peculiarly  nice  fashion,  /iia  fiaxatpf » 
which  rhotius,  in  his  Lexicon,  interprets,  a  razor  (ftiay  iiaxaipav  r^y  ^aXi^a, 
ApKTTo^vrjc)*  Schutz  on  the  passage  observes,  "  fita  iidxcupa  est  novacula  nos- 
tra, et  opponitur  forficibus  (quasi  duobus  cultis  compositis)  quibus  barba  tonderi, 
non  autem  radi  solebai." 

^  Trrw  'HpacX^c — &  irode  of  adjuration  in  use  among  the  Thebans,  to  whom 

Hercules  was  an  indigenous  divinity ;  Trrw,  says  the  Scholiast,  dvrl  rov  lerrw. 

Compare  the  well  known  oath  which  Virgil  places  in  the  mouth  of  iEneaa,  {JEn, 

xii.  176.) 

"  Esto  nunc  Sol  testis,  et  hec  mihi  terra  prtcanti." 
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With  bony  pipes  swell  the  dog*s  fundament. 
Die.  A  plague  upon  you,  drones — ^hence  from  my  doors ! 

Whence  have  these  curs'd  Choeridian  bagpipers      870 

Wing*d  to  my  house  their  melancholy  flight  ? 
BcEO.  By  lolaus,  willingly,  O  stranger — 

For  blowing  after  me  from  Thebes,  they've  strewn 

Upon  the  ground  your  pennyroyal  flowers. 

But  purchase  if  you  please,  of  what  I  bear, 

Some  of  these  hens,  or  four-wing'd  grasshoppers. 
Die.    O  my  Bceotian  bread-devourer,  hail. 

What  bring  you  ? 
BcEO.  All  that  is  thought  good  among  us. 

Mats,  lamp-wicks,  pennyroyal,  marjoram. 

Daws,  chickens,  coots,  wrens,  ducks  and  didappers. 
Die.  You  come  then  like  a  wintry  tempest,  8tor*d  881 

With  poultry  for  the  mart. 
Bgbo.  I  bear  moreover. 

Geese,  leverets,  foxes,  moles,  cats,  hedgehogs,  ferrets, 

With  weasels,  otters,  and  Copaic  eels ". 
Die.   O  thou,  who  bearest  most  delightful  food 

To  men,  if  thou  hast  eels,  let  me  salute  thee. 
B(£0.  Most  honoured  of  Copais*  fifty  nymphs 

Emerge,  that  thou  may'st  gratify  this  stranger. 
Die.  O  thou  most  dear,  and  of  old  time  desir*d. 

Thou  comest  wish'd  for  by  the  comic  choirs,        '   890 

And  dear  to  MorychusV     Domestics,  bring  me 

*  UridaQ,  MSpiaQ,  lyx^Xc'C  K<tfira(^ac*  There  is  great  discrepancy  of  opinion 
among  the  commentators  as  to  the  proper  names  of  these  Tarious  animala  enume- 
rated by  the  Boeotian.  Bergler  is  my  authority  for  rendering  (Kriiai,  Ivviptac  (*■ 
Boeotic  form  of  MSpovc),  distinct  creatures,  the  former  of  the  weasel,  and  the 
latter  of  the  otter  tribe.  The  eels  of  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia  were  celebrated  for 
their  excellence.  It  is  now  called  Limne,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cephisut 
and  other  rivers.  Verse  848,  is  a  parody  of  a  line  of  ^schylus  from  the  "  adju- 
dication of  the  arms/'  in  which  a  personage  of  the  drama,  speaking  of  the  Nereids 
who  come  to  the  judgment,  addresses  Thetis  thus, 

Elmsley  observes  that  the  oprdktxoi  and  rtrpairrtpvXKliit,  mentioned  in  ▼.  836, 
are  manifSestly  birds  and  quadrupeds,  but  not  domestic  fowls  and  locusts  or  cicada. 
The  Scholiast,  on  ^schylus,  ( Agam.  54.)  interprets  the  word  ^proXi'xwv  of  young 
birds  not  yet  fledged ;  see  Arnold,  Animadvers.  Crit.  c.  35,  on  the  passage. 

*  lliat  is,  equally  dear  to  comic  (rpvyt^ucoig)  and  tragic  poets.   The  Scholiaat, 
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A  chafingdish  and  fan, — behold^  my  boys, 

This  admirable  eel,  which  comes  but  now. 

To  gratify  a  longing  of  six  years. 

Address  it,  O  my  children. — I,  myself, 

Will,  for  the  stranger*s  sake,  provide  you  coals. 

But  bring  it  in,  for  not  in  death,  would  I 

Be  separate  from  thee,  when  cook'd  with  beets  **. 
BcEO.  But  where  will  be  my  recompense  for  this  ? 
Die.  This  you  shall  give  me  for  my  market  dues.  900 

BcEO.  All  this  will  I. 
Die.  Come  then,  for  how  much  say'st  thou? 

Or  wilt  thou  go,  and  carry  hence  thy  wares  ? 
BcEO.  Whatever  th'  Athenians  have,  but  not  Boeotians. 
Die.  You  will  then  buy  anchovies  of  Phalerum, 

Or  carry  earthen  wares. 
B(£0.  Pans  or  anchovies  ? 

Them  we  have  there.     But  those  which  we  have  not, 

Such  things  will  I  convey  in  plenty  thither. 
Die.   I  know  it,  therefore  take  a  sycophant 

£nvelop*d  like  a  vase  of  earthen  ware. 
BcEO.  Nay  by  the  gods,  I  should  export  much  gain  910 

If  charged  with  him,  as  a  malicious  ape'. 
Die.  And  hither  comes  Nicarchus,  to  inform. 


on  V.  61.  of  this  play,  says  that  Morychus  was  a  man  of  a  luxurious  style  of  living, 
and  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Persia.  He  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
Waspi,  (506,  1142,)  the  Peace,  (1008),  and  by  Plato,  the  comic  writer  cited  by 
the  Scholiast  on  the  Clauds,  (110). 

**  Kuster  observes  that  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  serve  up  eels  at  table 
enveloped  in  beet  leaves :  but  this  appears  doubtful.  Suidas,  citing  this  passage 
of  Aristophanes,  says  that  it  was  customary  to  dress  them  with  beet  in  order  that 
they  might  taste  the  sweeter.  I'hese  two  verses  are  a  parody  upon  Euripides, 
(Alcestis,  V.  374-5.),  where  Admetus  addresses  his  wife  in  those  tender  words, 

fitlH  ydp  Oavtav  vort 

trov  x<^p(C  ci}}v,  rijg  fiovijc  irt(rrf|c  ifwi, 
c  This  adjuration,  which  is  inaccurately  rendered  by  the  French  translator  par 
Jupiter  (vai  rai  triut),  is  expressed  in  the  Boeotic  dialect  for  y^  rcii  Qua,  meaning 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  country.  A  Lacediemonian 
would  swear  in  this  form  (as  in  the  Peace,  214.  and  the  Ly$utratei,  86.)  by  Castor 
and  Pollux;  an  Attic  female  by  Ceres  and  Proserpine  (Eecle$.  166.)  In  the 
remainder  of  these  lines,  the  Boeotian  refers  ironically  to  the  sycophant,  whom  if 
he  bore  on  bis  shoulders  and  sold  as  an  ape,  he  would  be  a  considerable  gainer. 
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BcEO.  In  stature  he  is  quite  diminutive ;  > 

Die.  But  altogether  bad. 

Enter  Nicarchus. 

Nic.  Whose  are  these  burdens  ? 

BcEO.  They're  mme  from  Thebes — bear  witness  Jupiter ! 
Nic.  Then  FU  denounce  them  as  the  enemy's. 
BcEO.  What  evil  have  the  birds  done,  that  thou  raisest 

Battle  and  war  against  them  ? 
Nic.  Nay,  I  will 

Inform  against  thee  too. 
BcEO.  But  for  what  wrong? 

Nic.  Ill  tell  thee,  for  the  sake  of  the  bystanders  :  980 

Thou  bringest  in  wicks  from  the  enemy. 
Die.  And  wilt  thou  then  inform  of  candle-wicks  ? 
Nic.  Yes,  for  one  might  burn  down  the  arsenaL 
Die.  A  wick  consume  the  dock  ? 
Nic.  I  think  so. 

Die.  How  ? 

Nic.  Should  some  Boeotian  fix  it  to  a  beetle. 

And  send  it  blazing  into  th'  arsenal, 

Urg*d  by  strong  Boreas  through  a  watercourse, 

Then  if  but  once  the  fire  attack  the  ships. 

Straight  would  they  blaze^. 
Die.  O  thou  most  execrable  I 

Will  candle-wicks  and  insects  make  them  blaze  t     930 
Nic.  Yes,  I  maintain  it. 
Die.  Seize,  and  stop  his  mouth. 

Give  me  some  straw,  that,  like  an  earthen  vase. 

He  may  be  borne,  nor  broken  in  the  carriage. 
Cho.  Bind  the  goods  firmly  round  the  stranger,  friend. 

That  in  conveying  him  it  may  not  break. 
Die.  This  shall  be  my  care,  since  it  utters  forth 

A  sound,  as  if  it  crackled  in  the  fire — 

Even  by  the  gods  abhorr'd. 

'  vtXaydivT*  Siv  thO^g.  This  is  Pierson's  excellent  emeDdation  for  the  common 
retding,  crtXaydivr  Slv  ol  i^vc;  which,  being  the  Ionic  form  of  the  nomi native  plu- 
ral vfiig,  would  not  be  admissible  here — to  say  nothing  of  the  insipid  tautology:  Av 
tifB^C  is  the  reading  adopted  also  by  luTerniuus,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one. 
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Cho.  How  will  he  e'er 

Make  use  of  it  ? 
T>ic.  'Twill  be  to  him  a  vessel 

Expedient  for  all  purposes — a  cup  940 

Of  mischiefs — mortar  full  of  litigation — 

A  lamp  to  show  the  guilty — and  a  chalice 

That  shall  confound  things. 
Cho.  How  then  can  one  trust 

To  such  a  vessel's  use,  that  through  the  house 

Is  always  crackling  so  ? 
Die.  'Tis  strong,  my  friend, 

So  that  it  never  could  be  broken,  if 

Head  downwards  'twere  suspended  by  the  feet. 
Cho.  Thou  hast  it  well  arrang'd  now. 
BcEO.  I'm  about 

To  harvest  up  my  wares*. 
Cho.  O  best  of  strangers. 

Assist  in  bundling  up,  and  having  seiz'd  950 

This  fellow,  throw  him  where  thou  wilt,  for  sure 

To  every  place  thou'lt  bear  a  sycophant. 
Die.  With  difficulty  have  I  bound  the  wretch. — 

Take  up  the  vase,  and  bear  it,  O  Boeotian. 
BcEO.  Go,  bend  thy  callous  back,  Ismenicus', 

And  take  good  caution  how  you  carry  it. 
Die.  *Tis  no  great  good  that  thou  wilt  bear — but  still. 

This  gain  the  burden  will  confer  on  thee, 

Al)lest  immunity  from  sycophants'. 

Enter  a  valet  of  Lamachus. 

Val.  Ho,  Dicseopolis ! 

Die.  Who  is't  ?— why  call'st  me  ?  960 

Val.  Why?  Lamachus  prays  thee  to  lend  this  drachma 

'  fiiXXut  yc  rot  OtpiSdttr  for  the  common  form  OipiZuv.  So  the  French  trans- 
lator— "J<  vats  maintenant  ramaster  ma  petite  rieolte"  Elmsley,  however,  remarks 
on  this  passage — "  hsc  verba  non  satis  iotelligo.  Grammaticonim  interpretationes 
parum  ad  rem  sunt.  Otpidhv  pro  tv  Trpdmiv  dictum  videtur."  Suidas  interprets 
the  word  as  a  metaphor  from  the  reapers  making  up  their  sheaves. 

'  i.  e.  Boeotian ;  so  named  from  the  river  Ismenus,  flowing  near  Thebes,  and 
falling  into  the  Euripns. 

K  "  £  saru  avventurato  per  rispetto  de  calunniatori." — Italian  trarulation. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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For  the  libation  feast  **,  to  purchase  thrushes ; 

And  two  besides  for  the  Copaic  eel. 
Die.  Who  is  this  Lamachus  that  asks  an  eel  ? 
Yal.  That  dreadful,  that  undaunted  man,  who  shakes 

His  gorgon  buckler  and  three  shadowy  crests'. 
Die.  Not  I,  by  Jove,  should  he  give  me  his  shield. 

But  let  him  shake  his  crests  at  the  salt  pickle. 

Should  he  be  troublesome,  FIl  call  to  aid 

The  agoranomi,  and,  taking  on  me  970 

This  burden,  I  will  enter  on  the  wings 

Of  thrushes  and  of  blackbirds^. 
Cho.  Thou  behold'st, 

O  city,  this  most  wise  and  prudent  man : 

Here,  having  made  a  treaty  for  himself, 

He  traf&cks  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Some  for  his  household  use,  and  tepid  food 

To  gorge  his  palate,  all  good  things  which  trade 

Grants  in  profusion  here — never  will  I 

Entertain  war  as  a  domestic  guest, 

Nor  shall  he  e*er,  on  social  couch  reclin'd,  980 

With  me  recite  th'  Harmodian  melody'; 

Since  he  is  like  a  man  by  wine  inflam'd, 

Who  in  his  hours  of  wassail,  rushing  out, 

0*erturns,  confounds  our  full  prosperity, 


**  Ei'c  rovQ  X6ag,  The  Scholiast  ^Tes  a  long  account  of  this  solemnity,  which 
was  instituted  during  the  celebratioai»f  the  Lensan  festival,  by  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  to  whom  Orestes  had  fled  for  refuge  after  the  murder  of  his  mother  Cly- 
tsmnestra.  It  was  customary  for  the  guests  to  eat  and  drink  in  profound  silence, 
holding  no  communication  with  each  other.  The  x^V  ^^  ^^^  ^  measure  of 
liquids,  containing  about  six  pints. 

'  These  two  lines  are  parodied  from  iEschylus  (vii.  ad  Theb.  384.),  who,  de- 
scribing the  mad  boaster  Tydeus,  says — 

TotavT  AvT&v,  rptiQ  KaratrKiovg  \6<povg,  Sctcc. 

^  These  lines,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  are  imitated  from  some  metrical  com- 
position of  the  time,  probably  sung  at  banquets. 

I  This  was  a  scolion  which  the  Athenians  were  accustomed  to  sing  at  their  feasts 
in  honour  of  Harmodius,  who,  together  with  Aristogiton,  freed  their  country  fronoi 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratldae.    This  song,  beginning  with  the  line 

Iv  fivprov  KXaii  rb  K^^oq  ^p^<rw, 
is  of  a  highly  animated  and  poetical  character,  and  has  been  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Dtipnosophista, 
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And  fights  against  us^  tfao'  we  challenge  him 
With  frequent  invitations — "  drink,  recline, 
Accept  this  friendly  cup" — so  much  the  more 
He  fir*d  the  stakes,  and  from  the  vines  pour*d  out 
With  violence  the  wine.     Then  he  assumed 
His  spirits  for  the  feast ;  and,  as  a  proof  990 

Of  his  luxurious  life,  out  of  the  doors 
He  cast  these  feathers  forth. 
Die.  O  Peace,  companion 

Of  the  dear  Graces  and  the  Cyprian  queen. 
How  little  knew  I  thy  fair  countenance  ! 

0  may  some  love  bring  me  and  thee  together. 
As  he  is  painted  with  his  flowery  crown ! 

Or  haply  think'st  thou  that  I  am  too  old  ? 
But  being  join*d  with  thee  in  fellowship, 

1  think  I  yet  could  add  three  blessings  to  thee ; 
First,  to  drive  in  a  lengthened  row  of  vines,  1000 
Then  near  it  plant  young  progenies  of  figs ; 

And  thirdly,  aged  as  I  be,  a  vineyard. 

With  olive  trees  encircling  the  whole  space ; 

So  that  from  them  both  you  and  I  may  be 

Anointed  at  the  new  moon's  festivals. 
Her.  All  people,  hear — and  at  the  trumpet's  blast 

Drink  the  libations  with  your  country's  rites ; 

And  he  who  first  exhausts  them  shall  receive 

The  sack  of  Ctesiphon". 
Die.  O  boys,  O  women. 

What  do  ye?  hear  ye  not  the  herald's  voice?         1010 

Boil,  bake,  turn,  drag  away  the  hares,  and  weave 

The  chaplets  quickly — bring  the  spits  that  I 

May  stretch  the  thrushes  on  them. 

<B  An  ironical  allusion  to  the  huge  size  of  Ctesiphon,  who  is  described  by  the 
Scholiast  as  iraxitg  cat  irpoyavnitp.  At  the  libation  feast  they  drank  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  and  a  sack  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  victorious  drinker  (Dicaeopolis 
in  this  comedy.)  According  to  Timsus  (quoted  by  Athensus)  Dionysius  the  ty- 
rant offered  a  golden  crown  to  him  who  should  first  drink  off  the  required  measure^ 
and  Xenocrates  the  philosopher  was  the  winner.  The  Choan  feast  was  celebrated 
on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Anthesterion,  answering  to  our  February,  according 
to  Philochorus,  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  v.  1040.  The  manner  of  celebrating 
the  feast  is  described  in  v«  964,  etc. 

l2 
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Cho.  Thee  I  envy 

For  thy  good  counsel,  man,  and  more  for  this. 

Thy  present  feast. 
Dig.  But  what,  when  ye  behold 

The  thrushes  roasted  ? 
Cho.  That's  well  spoken,  too. 

According  to  my  notion. 
Die.  Stir  the  fire. 

Cho.  Hear  ye  with  what  a  trim  and  cook-like  air 

He  ministers  his  festive  preparations  ? 


Enter  a  Husbandman. 

Hui?.  Ah,  wretched  me ! 

Die.  O  Hercules,  who's  this?  1020 

Hus.  An  ill-starr'd  man. 

Die.  Now  go  on  your  own  way. 

Hus.  O  friend,  since  thou  hast  made  a  separate  truce. 

Measure  me  out  some  five  years'  length  of  peace. 
Die.  What  hast  thou  suffer'd  ? 
Hus.  I  have  lost  two  oxen. 

Die.  Whence? 

Hus.  The  Boeotians  took  them  off  from  Phyle. 

Die.   Then  art  thou,  O  thrice  wretched,  rob'd  in  white  ? 
Hus.  And  fed  me  with  all  luxuries,  by  Jove. 
Die.  Now  then  what  need'st  thou  ? 
Hus.  I  have  lost  my  sight. 

Weeping  the  beeves — but  if  thou  hast  a  care 

For  the  Phylasian  Dercetes,  anoint  1030 

My  eyes  with  balm  of  peace  incontinent. 
Die.  But,  O  thou  wretch,  I  practise  not  in  public. 
Hus.  Nay,  I  entreat  thee,  if  by  any  chance 

I  may  regain  my  beeves. 
Die.  It  cannot  be. 

Go,  weep  them  in  the  school  of  Pittalus. 
Hus.  But  thou  distil  for  me  into  this  reed 

One  drop  of  peace. 
Die.  No,  not  a  particle. 

Go  and  lament  elsewhere. 
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Hus.  Ah  !  wretched  me 

For  my  laborious  beeves. 
Cho.  The  man  hath  found 

Some  profit  in  his  treaties,  which  to  all  1040 

He  will  not,  as  it  seems,  communicate. 
Die.   With  honey  sprinkle  thou  the  tripe,  and  roast 

The  cuttle-fish. 
Cho.  Hear  you  his  lofty  voice  ? 

Die.  Come  fry  the  eels. 
Cho.  Me  you  will  slay  with  famine, 

The  neighbours  with  fat  odour,  bawling  thus. 
Die.   Dress  these,  and  give  them  the  rich  golden  hue. 

Enter  a  Bridesman. 

Bri.    Ho!  Dicaeopolis. 

Die.  Who's  this  ?  who's  this  ? 

Bri.    a  certain  bridesman  from  the  nuptial  feast 
Sends  you  these  meats. 

Die.  Well  done,  whoe'er  he  was. 

Bri.  He  prays  thee  to  infuse,  for  the  meat's  sake,  1050 

Into  this  alabaster  box,  one  cup 
Of  peace,  that  he  in  dalliance  may  consume 
His  hours  at  home,  and  not  go  forth  to  fight. 

Die.    Hence  with  the  meat,  and  give  it  not  to  me — 

I  would  not  pour  it  for  ten  thousand  drachmas. — 
But  who  is  she  ?  [Pointing  to  the  bridesman^s  wife, 

Bri.  The  marriage  president, 

Who  from  the  bride  a  word  would  fain  impart 
To  you  alone. 

Die.  What  say'st  thou  ?     O  ye  gods, 

Wliat  an  absurd  request !  that  she  should  ask  me 
With  importunity  to  keep  at  home  1060 

Her  husband's  amorous  propensities ; 
Come,  bring  the  treaties  hither,  that  to  her 
Alone,  a  woman,  and  for  war  unfit, 
I  may  impart  them — hither  bring,  O  woman. 
The  ointment  box — know  you  with  what  intent  ? 
Enjoin  the  bride  that,  when  they  raise  recruits. 
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Each  night  with  this  she  bathe  her  husband*s  limbs. 
Take  hence  the  treaties  ;  bring  me  a  wine-measure. 
That  I  may  have  to  pour  for  my  libations. 
Cho.  And  hither  some  one  with  contracted  brows  1070 

Hastes,  as  a  messenger  of  import  dire. 


Messenger,  knocking  at  the  door  of  Lamachus. 

M.  1.  O !  for  the  troubles,  wars,  and  Lamachus ! 
Lam.  Who  knocks  at  the  brass-decorated  dome  "  ? 
M.  1 .  The  generals  have  this  day  commissioned  thee 

Quickly  to  take  the  cohorts  and  their  crests. 

And  then,  tho'  drench'd  in  snow,  to  guard  the  frontiers ; 

For  some  one  at  the  feast  of  cups  and  platters*^ 

Told  how  Boeotian  robbers  had  attack*d  them. 
Lam.  O  leaders  !  more  in  number  than  in  worth  ! 
Die.   Is  it  not  dreadful  that  the  festival  1080 

I  cannot  celebrate  ?     O  army,  led 

By  Lamachus  to  war ! 
Lam.  Unhappy  me ! 

Dost  thou  deride  me  now  ? 
Die.  And  would'st  thou  fight 

With  this  four-plum'd  geryon  ? 
Lam.  Out  alas ! 

What  message  has  the  herald  brought  to  me  ? 
Die.  And  what  brings  he  who  runs  so  swiftly  hither  ? 
M.  2.  Ho !  Dicaeopolis. 


°  aii^i  xdkKo^Mkapa  BwfiaTa*  or,  accordiDg  to  the  Scholiast,  in  one  word,  <i^. 
0iXaXico0aXapa  avrl  tov  TroXvxci^a.  Lamachus,  like  Shakspeare's  ancient 
Pistol,  is  fond  of  delivering  himself  in  tragic  vein,  and  appears  constantly  mindful 
of  the  Horatian  precept  (ad  Pison.  126.) 

servetur  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  iocepto  processit,  et  sibi  constet. 

**  vTTo  rovg  \6ag  ydp  cat  XvrpovQ.  Aristophanes  in  this  verse  mentions  the 
feast  of  dishes  as  well  as  of  cups.  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Theopompus  relates 
that  the  men  saved  from  the  deluge  had  caused  all  sorts  of  seeds  to  be  baked  in 
pots,  whence  the  feast  celebrated  on  this  occasion  in  honour  of  the  subterranean 
Mercury,  in  order  to  render  him  propitious  to  the  dead,  received  its  origin.  This 
feast,  like  that  of  tlie  cups^  was  also  held  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and 
both  took  place  on  the  same  day.     See  the  note  on  v.  925. 
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Die.  .  What  is't? 

M.  2.  To  supper  P 

Haste,  but  first  bring  the  chest  and  the  libation. 

For  Bacchus*  priest  invites  you  to  his  banquet. 

But  haste,  for  thou  hast  long  delayed  the  supper,  1090 

And  all  the  rest  is  now  in  readiness  : 

The  couches,  tables,  cushions,  carpets,  wreaths, 

Myrrh,  sweetmeats,  courtezans,  cakes  at  the  mill 

Not  ground,  and  wafers  mix'd  with  sesamum. 

Fair  dancers,  and  the  sweet  Harmodian  strain — 

But  use  your  quickest  haste. 

Lam.  Ill-fated  me ! 

Die.  Thou'st  cut  a  mighty  gorgon  on  thy  shield. 
Hasten,  and  some  one  get  the  supper  ready. 

Lam.  Boy,  boy,  bring  here  to  me  my  wooden  knapsack. 

Die.  Boy,  boy,  bring  hither  to  me  my  canteen.  1100 

Lam.  Salt  mix*d  with  thyme,  and  onions  bring  me,  boy. 

Die.   Bring  me  some  fish,  for  onions  I  abhor. 

Lam.  Boy,  bring  me  on  a  fig-leaf  some  rank  pickle. 

Die.  Brink  me  a  fig-leaf,  too,  I'll  cook  it  there. 

Lam.  Place  here  the  plumes  that  are  upon  my  helm. 

Die.   Bring  thou  to  me  the  ring-doves  and  the  thrushes. 

Lam.  How  beautiful  and  white  this  ostrich  feather ! 

Die.   How  fair  and  yellow  is  the  ring-dove's  flesh ! 

Lam.  Bring  out  the  crest-case  for  my  triple  plume. 

Die.    And  give  to  me  a  basin  of  hare's  flesh.  1110 

Lam.  But  worms  crinivorous  have  eat  my  crests. 

Die.   I  before  supper  will  the  pudding  eat. 

Lam.  Man,  cease  to  ridicule  my  panoply. 

Die.   Man,  wilt  not  cast  an  eye  upon  the  thrushes  ? 

Lam.  Man,  wilt  thou  not  address  thy  speech  to  me  ? 

P  This  speech  of  the  herald,  as  the  French  translator  well  observes,  is  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  beauty  of  style  and  richness  of  eipression  for  which  Aristo- 
phanes is  so  remarkable.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  letter  A,  that  vowel  being 
the  first  expression  which  nature  dedicates  to  pleasure,  is  very  significant  of  the  joy 
and  gayety  which  are  the  soul  of  festivity.  In  the  remainder  of  this  scene.  La- 
machus  sets  before  us,  in  the  directions  which  he  gives  to  his  valet,  all  the  dress 
and  component  articles  of  military  equipage — his  gloomy  appearance  and  manner, 
contrasted  with  the  sprightliness  of  Dicaeopolis,  must  have  furnished  a  very  agree- 
able entertainment  to  an  Athenian  audience. 
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Die.  No,  bat  the  boy  and  I  debate  long  since ; 
Will  you  defer  the  bet  to  Lamachus — 
Which  is  the  sweeter  food,  locusts  or  thrushes  ? 

Lam.  Fie,  how  you  banter ! 

Die.  He  prefers  the  locusts. 

Lam.  Boy,  boy,  take  down  my  lance  and  bring  it  hither.  11 20 

Die.  Boy,  boy,  take  down  and  bring  the  pudding  hither. 

Lam.  Come,  let  me  draw  the  covering  off  the  spear — 
Boy,  hold  it  firmly. 

Die.  Hold  this,  too,  my  boy. 

Lam.  Boy,  bring  the  table  to  support  my  buckler. 

Die.  And  bring  me  my  supporters,  the  bak'd  loaves. 

Lam.  Here  bring  the  gorgon  circle  of  my  shield. 

Die.  And  let  me  have  a  cake  round  as  a  cheese. 

Lam.  Will  not  this  cause  broad  laughter  to  mankind  t 

Die.  Is  not  this  cake  then  sweet  to  mortal  taste  ? 

Lam.  Pour  oil,  you,  boy,  upon  my  shield's  brass  knob.  1130 
I  see  an  old  man  skulking  off  with  fear. 

Die.  And  honey. — There,  too,  is  an  old  man  plain. 
Ordering  gorgasian  Lamachus  to  weep. 

Lam.  Bring  hither,  boy,  my  breastplate  for  the  war. 

Die.  Boy,  bring  me  my  libation  breastplate  too. 

Lam.  With  this  111  harm  myself  against  the  foe. 

Die.  And  I  with  this  against  my  fellow-drinkers. 

Lam.  O  boy,  attach  the  leathers  to  my  shield ; 
Myself  the  wicker  basket  will  sustain. 

Die.   Boy,  to  my  wicker  chest  the  supper  bind.  1 140 

Lam.  Take  up  the  buckler,  boy,  and  go  thy  way. 

Die.  Myself  will  bear  the  cloak,  and  straight  depart. 

Lam.  It  snows — strange  things,  these  wintry  expeditions  ! 

Die.   Take  up  the  feast — convivial  matters  these. 

Cho.  Go  to  the  field  rejoicing. — How  unlike 

The  several  paths  you  tread !  he  crowned  with  chaplets 
At  Bacchanalian  revels — while  with  cold 
Shuddering  you  keep  your  watch ;  he  sleeps  meanwhile 
With  a  most  lovely  damsel,  and  wears  out 
His  time  in  dalliance. 

S.-C.  1.  This  Antimachus,  1150 

Historian,  lyric  poet,  him  who  drops 
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His  calumnies  on  all%  may  Jove  confound! 
(To  sum  the  wish  up  in  one  simple  word) 
Who,  caterer  at  the  Lensean  feasts^ 
Sent  off  unhappy  me  without  my  supper : 
Him  may  I  see  eager  for  cuttle-fish. 
Which  lying  on  the  table,  hissing  hot. 
And  served  with  salt,  provokes  his  appetite ; 
Then,  when  in  act  to  take  it,  let  him  be 
Prevented  by  a  thievish  cur,  who  flies  1160 

With  the  stol'n  dish  away. 
S.-C.  2.  This  is  one  evil 

I  wish  him  :  and  the  next,  a  nightly  woe : 
For,  as  he  walks  home  from  the  riding  school. 
Sick  with  quotidian  fever,  may  some  wretch. 
With  liquor-heated  brain,  like  mad  Orestes, 
Batter  his  head ;  then,  feeling  for  a  stone 
In  darkness,  fill  his  hand  with  recent  mud. 
And,  hurling,  miss  his  mark,  but  strike  Cratinus. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  a  Servant  of  Lamachus. 

Ser.  Domestics  of  the  house  of  Lamachus, 

Some  water,  water  in  a  pipkin  warm,  1 170 

Your  linen  rags  and  cerecloths,  too,  prepare. 
Some  wool  unwash'd,  and  bandage  for  the  ancU 
A  man,  in  leaping  o'er  a  ditch,  has  been 
Hurt  by  a  stake,  and,  bending  back  his  ancle. 
Hath  dislocated  it — his  head  he  broke 
Falling  upon  a  stone,  and  from  his  shield 
Batter'd  the  gorgon — while  the  mighty  crest 


*)  This  ADtimachus  wax  an  historian  of  that  time,  who,  from  his  slanderous  dis- 
position,  received,  by  a  paranomasia,  the  title  of  ion  of  Psecat,  or  drop.  According 
to  the  Scholiast  he  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed,  forbidding  comic  poets  to  intro- 
duce persons  on  the  stage  by  their  real  names.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  being  a 
good  poet,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  the  usual  equipments  to  the  actors, 
which,  as  Choragus,  it  became  his  office  to  supply,  in  a  sparing  und  insufficient 
manner. 
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Of  this  vain  boaster  fallen  upon  the  rocks. 
He  spoke  a  mournful  strain — "  O  glorious  sight. 
Now  for  the  last  time  seen,  I  quit  your  ray,  1 180 

Together  with  my  life."     This  having  said. 
He  rises  from  the  gutter,  and  some  thieves 
Encountering  in  their  flight,  with  his  bold  spear 
He  drives  and  thrusts  them  forward. — Lo !  himself — 
Open  the  door. 


Enter  Lamachus,  oui  of  breath. 

Lam.  Attatai,  attatai. 

These  sharp  cold  pangs !  unhappy  that  I  am ; 

I  perish,  wounded  by  a  hostile  spear — 

And  that's  a  lamentable  grief  to  me  ; 

For,  if  beheld  by  Dicaeopolis, 

How  my  calamities  will  be  derided !  1 190 


Enter  DiCiEOPOLis,  as  not  perceiving  Lamachus,  addressing 

two  Courtezans. 

Die.  Attatffi,  attalattatse  !  those  breasts 

Swelling  with  quinces'  hard  protuberance  ! 

Enfold  me,  beauties,  with  a  wanton  kiss ; 

For  I  have  swallow'd  my  libation  first. 
Lam.  O  wretched  chance  of  woes !  O  painful  wounds  ! 
Die.   All  hail,  knight  Lamachus  ! 
Lam.  O  wretched  me ! 

Die.  I  labour  too  with  grief. 

Lam.  Why  mock'st  thou  me  ? 

Die.  Why  dost  thou  bite  me? 
Lam.  What  a  heavy  cost 

Of  war  have  I  sustained ! 
Die.  Has  any  one 

His  reckoning  paid  at  the  libation  feast  ?  1200 

Lam.  O  pason,  paeon ! 
Die.  But  this  present  day 

We  hold  not  the  Pa?onian  festivals 

'  This  was  a  feast  held  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Apollo  Piean,  the  god  of  medicine. 
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Lam.  Support  my  legs,  O  friends ! 

Die.  And  you,  my  dears. 

Hold  me  in  the  same  way. 
Lam.  Struck  by  a  stone, 

My  dizzy  head  turns  round,  as  with  vertigo. 
Die.  And  fain  would  I  upon  the  bed  recline, 

Urg'd  to  the  deed  of  darkness. 
Lam.  Carry  me 

To  seek  the  healing  aid  of  Pittalus. 
Die.  Bear  me  before  the  judges.     Where's  the  king  ? 

Restore  my  bottle. 
Lam.  An  afflicting  spear  1210 

Strikes  through  my  bones. 
Die.  Behold  this  empty  jug — : 

Hurrah,  victorious*! 
Cho.  And  hurrah  again, 

Triumphant  old  man,  since  thou  callest  out. 


•  TtivtXKa  KoXXtvucoc*  This  word  (rfivtWa),  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  Was 
invented  by  Archilochus,  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of  the  flute.  The  hymn  com- 
posed by  that  poet  in  honour  of  Hercules,  and  consisting  of  three  strophes,  began 
thus : 

T^veXXa  KoXXivuct,  xaip  &vafi, 

*B.pStK\tiQ,  aitrSi  rt  koI  'l6Xao(, 
Alxfitird  l{)ia. 

See  the  opening  of  Pindar's  ninth  Olympic  ode,  and  the  Scholiast  on  the  Birds  (▼. 
1760.) 


Having  concluded  my  remarks  on  such  passages  of  this  very  amusing  comedy 
as  appeared  to  stand  in  greatest  need  of  illustration,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding, 
by  vrty  of  epilogue,  a  few  judicious  observations  of  M.  TAbb^  Vatry,  quoted  by 
the  French  translator,iin  his  Eianun  des  Achamiens,    His  words  are  as  follow  : 

"  Les  poetes  de  la  vieille  commie  ne  prirent  point  leurs  sujeta  dans  la  vie 
ordinaire  des  hommes  ;  ils  vouluent  surprendre  leurs  spectateurs  par  la  nouveant^ 
et  par  la  bizarrerie  de  leurs  fictions ;  Us  sa  firent  un  m^rite  de  tirer  des  fonds  les 
plus  frivoles  en  apparence,  de'quoi  charmer  et  instruire  ro^roe  leurs  concitoyens,  et 
surpasser  leurs  rivaux."  The  Translator  then  continues — '*  Les  Achamiens  eviennent 
singuliereroent  4  I'appui  de  cette  proposition.  Aristophane  y  supposa  qu'un  simple 
bourgeois  fait  seul  un  trait^  particulier  avec  ses  ennemis,  qui  mettent  tout  a  feu  et 
a  sang,  et  qui  ravagent  toutes  les  campagnes.  II  suppose  en  outre  qu'en  vertu  de 
ce  tratt6, ce  bourgeois jouit  de  tous  les  avantages  de  commerce,  vit  dans  I'abondance 
de  toutes  cboses  (Iv  iravi  jSoXiroic,  v.  990.)  et  n*est  uniquement  occup6  que  de 
plaisirs  et  de  festins,  tandis  que  concitoyens  sont  en  proie  a  toutes  les  horreurs  de 
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Die.  Pure  wine,  moreover,  pour'd  into  the  cop, 
I  at  a  single  draught  have  swallowed  down. 
Cho.  Hurrah,  thou  generous  man — go  take  thy  bottle* 

la  guerre,  et  r^duits  auz  privatioDS  de  tons  les  genres.  Voila  constamment  noe  fic- 
tion tres  absurde  en  elle  m^me ;  on  conviendra  cependant  que  rinvraiseroblance 
de  cette  supposition  ne  nuit  nullement  au  plusir  que  peut  causer  la  piece,  et  a  Tin- 
t^r^t  qu'elle  inspire.  II  ne  s*agit  dans  cette  coro^die  que  de  faire  contraster  leA 
avantages  de  la  paix  avec  les  malheurs  de  la  guerre. — C'est  pr^cisement  ce  qui 
donne  lieu  aux  situations  et  aux  scenes  comiques  dont  cette  piece  est  remplie.  L« 
poete  s'est  d'ailleurs  astreint  ai|x  trois  unites  de  temps,  de  lieu,  et  d'action." 
Speaking  of  the  unbridled  license  with  which  the  Bacchanalian  feasts  were  cele- 
brated, and  which  caused  their  abolition  in  Rome*,  he  observes  very  truly — "  Tout 
auteur,  comique  surtout,  m§me  avec  le  dessein  de  ramener  a  Tordre  par  de  bons 
conseils,  cette  liberty  effren^e,  pouvoit  it  s'empecher  de  perbre  le  langage  du  mo- 
ment, et  de  souiller  souvent  son  style  dans  la  fange  de  ces  volupt^s  grossines  et  r6- 
voltantes,  qui  seules  ^toient  capables  d'atteindre  des  ames  avilies  et  blaz^  par 
I'exces  et  Tabus  de  la  libeit^  V* 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  laying  before  my  readers  the  eloquent  eulogium  upon 
Aristophanes,  with  which  Invemizius  commences  the  Prooemium  to  his  edition  of 
our  poet — *'  Acerriroi  vir  ingenii  Aristophanes,  doctissimus  ac  festivissimus  Poeta, 
cujus  eloquentia  aculeis,  aculei  gravitate  atque  eleganti^  redundant,  maximos 
semper  habuit  sus  laudis  pnecones,  ut  merito  ab  omnibus  principes  inter  poetas 
numeretur.  Tanti  autem  Tullius,  ne  de  ceteris  dicam,  eum  facit,  ut  in  Oratin'e  solo 
ejus  testimonio  Periclem  optimum  oratorem  fuisse  dicat.  Istorum  enim,  inquit,Ju- 
dido  si  tolum  iUud  est  atticumf  ne  Pericles  quidem  dixit  attice,  cui  primtt  sine  cou' 
traversid  drferebantur,  Qui  si  tenui  genere  uteretur,  numquam  ah  Aristophane  poeta 
fulguraret  tonare,  permiscere  Grttt:iam  dictus  esset.  Ipsumque  Tullium  censeo,  in 
secundo  de  Oratore  potissimum  Aristophanem  significare,  ubi  ridicula  et  salsa  At- 
ticorum  commendat.  Idemque  in  secundo  de  Legibus  Aristophanem  poetam  lepi' 
dissimum  veteris  Comtedia  nuncupat.  *  *  * 


Elegantissimis  Comoediis  igitur  me  gaudeo  aliquam  opem  tulisse :  qus  quo  magis 
ornats  prodeunt,  eo  facilius  intelligitur,  quantum  vilescant  Comoedis  nostras,  si 
cum  iis  conferantur.  I'antum  enim  es  Comcediie,  quibus  feminsB  atque  infantes 
Bostris  in  theatris  mirifice  delectantur,  absunt  ab  optimk  Comoediarura  ratione,  ut 
minim  sit,  nondum  ingenium  nostrum  ne  exemplo  quidem  Graecarum  Comoediarum 
commoveri  atque  excitari  potuisse.  ut  aliquid  hoc  quoque  in  genere  bonum,  ac  dig- 
num  aliquk  laude  tentaret.  Neque  exempla  roodo,  sed  prscepta  despicimus. 
Quare,  etsi  vir  ille  summus  Aristoteles,  ut  cetera  poematum  genera,  ita  quoque 
Comoediam  pvOfnf  kcu  fikXti  cat  apfioviq,  vestiri  debere  doceat,  eamdemque  osteo- 
dat,  constare  sibi  non  posse,  nisi  pvOfnf  ical  fiiXii  xai  lurpt^  exornentur,  hoc  taroen 
omnia  in  Comoediis  nostris  a^uo  animo  deesse  sinimus,  in  quibus,  quod  minim  est. 


*  See  Hispala's  account  of  these  rites  detailed  in  the  thirty-ninth  book  of  Livy*s 
Roman  History,  cap.  13. 
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Die.  Come,  follow,  shouting  the  triumphant  strain. 
Cho.  Yes,  we  will  follow— and  our  song  shall  be, 
Thou  with  the  sack,  thy  prize  of  victory ! 

ita  erramus,  ut  ad  extremum  ea  vix  satyrarum  nomioe  tine  ▼ena  ac  tine  ornamentis 
dignc  BiDt ;  ex  quibus  nulli  fluunt  fructus,  qui  uberrimi  ex  Comoedii  debent  in 
hominom  societate  manare.  Ita  misere  in  theatro  plaudimut  et  Comoeditt,  in  queis 
ftiiitra  praecepta  requires,  et  quibusdam  desperatis  poematum  generibus,  quiboi 
Don  modo  gravitas  sententianim,  Terborum  splendor,  ceterique  omatns,  sed  nomen 
ipaum  deest" 


THE   WASPS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


SOSIAS,        7 

XANTHIAS   \  ^^^^*^'^'^'  of  Bdelyclean. 

BDELYCLEON. 

PHILOCLEON. 

CHORUS  OF  OLD  MEN,  habited  as  wasps. 

BOYS,  (three  children  of  Carcinus^  dressed  as  crabs,) 

A  DOG,  (an  accuser.) 

A  DENOUNCER. 

EURIPIDES. 

A  BAKER. 

A  DOOR  KEEPER. 


The  Scene  lies  at  Athens,  in  the  house  of  Philocleon, 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON" 

THE  WASPS. 


THIS  COMEDY  WAS  PERFORMED  IN  THE  NINTH  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR,  UNDER  THE  ARCHON  AMINIAS,  AT  THE  LENiEAN  FEASTS,  THE  SECOND 
YEAR  OF  THE  LXXXVII.  OLYMPIAD.  FOR  THIS  DATE  WE  HAVE  THE  AUTHORITY 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEK  HYPOTHESIS,  OF  A  SCHOLIAST,  AND  OF  ARISTOPHANES 
HIMSELF  IN  A  DISCOURSE  OF  THE  CHORUS  TO  THE  SPECTATORS. 


This  comedy  is  a  satire  upon  the  passion  of  the  Athenians  for  courts 
of  justice.  Never  was  lesson  more  usefully  given  than  this,  and  in 
a  manner  more  likely  to  produce  the  happiest  effects,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  came  too  late.  The  passion  was  inveterate ;  the  object 
might  be  changed,  but  it  could  not  be  rooted  out.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fatal  example  of  Philocleon.  The  wisdom,  the  honour,  and 
prudence  of  the  son,  were  not  able  to  extinguish  a  feeling  which  ren- 
dered the  father  contemptible  to  persons  of  integrity,  and  the  sport 
of  a  vile  populace.  This  son,  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  endea- 
vours to  divert  his  father  from  the  love  of  courts,  and  to  inspire  him 
with  another  passion.  He  succeeds  but  too  well.  The  father  enters 
the  new  course  of  life  opened  to  him,  he  carries  thitlier  his  excesses, 
and  all  the  follies  which  distinguished  his  former  tastes ;  he  even 
preserves  the  same  tone  and  expression,  and  his  passion  in  changing 
the  name,  still  retains  enough  of  its  character  to  make  the  forensic 
propensity  even  more  odious  and  ridiculous.  This  method,  chosen 
by  the  son  to  cure  his  father  of  the  mania,  is  shown  by  an  inimitable 
satire  against  the  folly  of  magistrates  and  people,  who,  without  em- 
barrassing themselves  with  the  consequences  of  a  war  which  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  state,  were  only  occupied  in  courts  and  judgments. 
Upon  this  piece,  Racine  has  founded  his  amusing  comedy  of  Les  Plai- 
deurs,  the  only  one  he  wrote ;  but  he  had  many  difficulties  to  struggle 
with,  nor  was  it  possible  to  render  it  so  agreeable  to  the  French  thea- 
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ire  as  the  original  was  to  the  Greeks  ;  the  ancient  comedy  being  far 
more  personal  in  its  application  than  the  modem,  on  account  of  the 
liberty  allowed  to  the  writers  of  that  period  of  identifying  their  masks 
with  living  characters,  which  could  not  but  be  extremely  agreeable 
to  the  malignity  of  the  most  scandalizing  people  that  ever  existed, 
causing  them  infinite  diversion  at  the  expense  of  their  most  eminent 
men.  Such  a  subject  as  this  could  only  be  treated  properly  by  an 
author  endued  with  the  spirit  and  vis  of  an  Aristophanes,  and  who 
could  boast,  like  him,  of  having  levelled  to  the  earth  a  Cleon,  the  most 
dangerous  and  formidable  of  the  Athenians,  before  he  would  be  able 
to  assume  sufficient  courage  to  turn  the  whole  body  of  the  republic 
into  ridicule. 


THE    WASPS. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

SosiAS  and  Xantiiias  are  discovered  lying  at  the  door  of 
Bdelycleon,  weighed  down  by  sleep, 

Sos.   What  art  about,  O  ill-starr'd  Xantbias ! 
Xan.  Tm  learning  to  sleep  out  tbe  iiigbtly  watcb*. 
Sos.   Truly  thou  ow'st  thy  sides  some  evil  turn. 

Art  then  aware  what  monster  thou  art  keeping  ? 
Xan.  I  know  it — but  I  fain  would  sleep  awhile. 
Sos.   Hazard  a  nap  then,  since  a  sweet  sensation 

Down  my  lips  too  is  pour*d. 
Xan.  In  truth  thou  rt  mad, 

Or  ravest  in  the  Cory  ban  tian  style**. 

*  In  the  opening  of  this  comedy,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  least  generally 
interesting  of  our  author's  productions,  although  the  character  of  Philocleon  is 
drawn  with  genuine  comic  spirit ;  Xanthias,  a  domestic  slave  belonging  to  Pbilo- 
cleon,  wearied  with  guarding  his  master's  father,  in  company  with  Sosias,  appears 
on  the  stage  with  eyes  half  closed,  and  slumbering  through  fatigue.  Compare  tbe 
similar  exordium  of  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus,  where  the  guard  who  is  watch' 
ing  for  the  fires  kindled  to  announce  the  return  of  the  Grecian  chief,  entreats  the 
gods  to  grant  him  <f>povpaQ  Irtiag  &TraX\ayfjv,  and  employs  the  intervals  of  bis 
laborious  and  dog-like  occupation  in  weeping  for  tbe  calamities  of  his  master's 
house. 

*>  aXX'  ^  v<ipaippovk7g  Inov  fi  l/iopvfiavTiq,Q.  This  line  is  given  in  most  editions 
interrogatively — and  so  the  French  translator,  "  Radotes  tu,  ou  veux  tu  te  donner 
les  airs  de  Corybante  V*  I  have  preferred  to  follow  Bekker,  who  renders  it  affirm- 
atively, which  appears  to  me  more  simple  ;  Brunck  says  Inbv  quaso,  $odas  amako, 
semper  est  in  interrogatione — which  positive  assertion  is,  in  this  case,  contradicted 
by  the  Latin  version — "  Profecto  insanis,  aut  Corybantum  more  furere  incipis." 
In  tbe  following  verse,  the  slumber  sent  from  Bacchus  is  expressed  by  vttvoq  fi'  cx'* 
nc  Ik  2aj3a^tov*  on  which  the  Scholiast  remarks,  that  Sabazius  is  the  Tbracian 
name  of  the  slumber-giving  deity,  and  Bergler  observes  that  Sosias  is  to  be 

m2 
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Sos.   Not  I — but  slumber  sent  from  Bacchus  holds  me. 
Xan.  Thou  then  dost  worship  the  same  god  with  me  ;         10 

For  lately  nodding  slumber,  like  a  Mede, 

Hath  o'er  my  eyelids  pressed  with  adverse  power. 

And  I  have  just  beheld  a  wondrous  dream. 
Sos.    I  too ;  such  as  in  truth  not  e*er  before. 

But  thou  relate  thine  first. 
Xan.  There  seem'd  an  eagle 

Of  monstrous  size,  flying  towards  the  forum. 

Which  in  its  talons  bore  a  brazen  shield 

That  it  had  snatch*d  up  to  the  distant  heaven, 

And  which  Cleonymus  soon  cast  away. 
Sos.   Then  like  a  riddle  is  Cleonymus^.  20 

But  how,  as  some  one  of  the  guests  may  ask. 

Could  the  same  beast  in  earth,  as  in  the  sky. 

And  in  the  ocean,  cast  his  shield  away  ? 
Xan.  Ah  me !  what  evil  will  befall  me  then, 

Who've  such  a  vision  seen  ? 
Sos.  Regard  it  not ; 

For,  by  the  gods,  nought  dreadful  will  befall. 
Xan.  'Tis  strange  a  man  should  cast  away  his  arms. 

But  now  tell  thine  in  turn. 
Sos.  A  great  one  'tis ; 

Regarding  the  whole  vessel  of  the  state. 
Xan.  Tell  now  the  very  keel  of  the  affair**.  SO 

imagioed  litting  id  slumber,  now  raisiDg  and  now  depressing  his  head  (^vvaroK 
r^C  ^TTvog.)  Cicero,  in  his  second  book  of  laws,  speaks  of  Sabazius  as  one  of  the 
new  gods  whom  our  poet  unceremoniously  ejects  from  the  state — the  comedy  to 
which  Cicero  alludes  is  not  now  extant.  In  the  twelfth  verse  Xanthias  obaerres 
that  nodding  slumber  sits  on  his  eyelids  like  a  Mede,  alluding  to  the  constant  hos- 
tility which  existed  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  The  Scholiast  on  r.  9. 
calls  this  slumber  ftdppapoc  xal  ffieXtipbg  ^irvoc  compare  1^  Lymtrata,  v.  388. : 
Xw  TVfiTravKTfibc  xol  irvKvoi  £aj3a^iO(. 

*  oifdkv  apa  ypi^v  dia^pti  KXiuvvfioc*  The  word  ypi^oc  properly  denotes  a 
fishing-net,  ruufa  pUcataria — hence,  by  an  obvious  metaphor,  it  signifies  an  enigma, 
which  puzzles  or  entangles  those  who  attempt  its  solution.  Another  name  was 
^apoiviov  Zv^VI^*^*  *^  being  proposed  to  the  guests  at  entertainments,  by  way  of 
amusement.  This  pretended  vision  of  the  eagle  snatching  away  the  shield  to 
heaven,  is  a  satirical  blow  aimed  at  Cleonymus,  pit^avTrtc,  lampooned  for  his  cow- 
ardice in  the  Aeharttiant  (v.  352.),  the  Peace  (v.  1152.),  and  particularly  in  that 
most  fettife  chorus  of  the  Birds  (v.  1470,  sqq.) 

*  T^y  TfiSirty  rov  -wpdynaroQ,    Xanthias  here  persists  in  the  metaphor  taken 
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Sos.    In  my  first  dream^  assembled  in  the  Pnyx, 

Together  sitting,  there  appear'd  some  sheep. 
Having    their   crooks   and   threadbare   cloaks* — then 

straight 
An  all-devouring  whale  methought  addressed 
The  sheep,  with  voice  of  an  inflated  sow. 

Xan.  Ah  me ! 

Sos.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Xan.  Cease,  cease,  speak  not. 

This  dream  smells  vilely  of  corrupted  hides. 

Sos.  The  odious  monster  then  took  scales  and  weigh'd 
The  bullock's  fat. 

Xan.  Ah,  wretched  me !  he  wishes 

To  separate  the  people. 

Sos.  Now  Theorus  40 

Appear'd  to  me  upon  the  ground  to  sit, 
Nearer  than  she,  bearing  a  raven's  head ; 
Then  Alcibiades  said  lispingly', 
"  Thee'st  thou  ? — Theolus  has  a  raven's  head." 

from  a  ship,  which  he  had  begun  to  use  in  the  preceding  line.  Compare  i£r.chy1at 
(vii.  ad  Theb.  v.  2,  3.)— 

h<TTig  ^v\d<T9ti  TTpdyoQ  iv  irpvfivy  irdXaag 

oiaKa  vu)fi(ov. 

The  comparison  of  a  state  to  a  vessel  at  sea  is  very  common  with  the  ancient  poets. 
Perhaps  the  best  sustained  allegory  of  this  kind  is  that  in  Horace's  graphic  ode 
(I.  xiv.) — 

"  O  Navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 

Fluctus,  etc." 

«  This  speech  of  Sosias  contains  a  severe  satire  upon  his  old  enemy  Cleon,  for 
his  rapacious  disposition,  and  the  various  stratagems  which  he  constantly  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  gain.  He  likewise  censures  the  Athenians,  as 
Horace  does  the  Romans  of  his  time,  on  account  of  their  fondness  for  money  (rd 
irpoPardStg),  (et  ingenium  peculinum,  see  Horat.  ad  Pisou.  330.) — 

an  h«c  animos  srugo  et  cura  peculi 

Quum  semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi 
Posse  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  servanda  cupressu  ? 

'  This  passage  is  particularly  noticed  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  that  illustrioot 
Athenian,  as  well  as  some  verses  of  Archippus,  who  affirms  that  Alcibiades  bent 
his  neck  and  Ibped  in  imitation  of  his  father,  Clinias — Kolax  (v.  45.)  is  mispro- 
nounced by  him  for  K6pa^,  since  a  lisping  Athenian  would  confuse  the  X  and  p. 
This  change  of  consonants  also  agrees  with  the  character  of  Theorus,  which  was 
that  of  a  mean  flatterer,  as  appears  from  two  lines  of  the  chorus  (418, 19.) 
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Xan.  This  rightly  Alcibiades  lisp'd  out. 

Sos.   Was  not  that  strange,  Theoms  made  a  crow? 

Xan.  By  no  means,  but  quite  proper. 

Sos.  How  so? 

Xan.  How? 

Being  a  man,  be  straight  became  a  crow. 

And  might  it  not  then  clearly  be  conjectur'd. 

That,  taken  from  us,  to  the  crows  he'll  go  ?  50 

Sos.   Would  I  not  with  two  oboli  requite 

The  gift  thus  wisely  to  interpret  dreams  ? 
Xan.  Now  let  me  speak  a  word  to  the  spectators. 

Suggesting  to  them  first  this  short  advice. 

To  look  for  nothing  very  great  from  us — 

From  Megara  not  any  stolen  jests*; 

For  we  have  neither  slaves  who  cast  about 

To  the  spectators  nuts  from  a  rush  basket  ** ; 

Nor  Hercules,  defrauded  of  his  supper; 

Nor  saucily  lampooned  Euripides.  60 

Nor  if  by  fortune's  favour  Cleon  shine 

Again,  will  we,  like  salad,  mince  him  up. 

But  yet  our  subject  is  a  witty  one, 

Though  to  your  wisdom  not  indeed  superior, 

Yet  wiser  than  insipient  comedy ; 

For  this  our  lord  is  he  that  sleeps  above. 

In  all  his  vastness,  underneath  the  roof. 

He  hath  commanded  us  to  guard  his  father. 

Constraining  him  from  issuing  out  of  doors, 


f  AristophaDet,  according  to  Fl.  Christiaous,  seems  to  inveigh  against  certain 
foolish  and  loqnacioas  poets  of  Megara,  where,  according  to  Aristotle  (Poet.  c.  3.), 
the  rude  and  licentious  old  comedy  originated.  The  Scholiast  quotes  the  following 
lino  from  Eupolis  (UpoawaXTioig)  in  confirmation  of  this  character  given  tliAm 
by  the  great  dramatic  critic — 

fit  (TJCfD/i/i' acreXyfc  icai  Meyapucbv  aiffoSpa, 

i>  The  comic  poets,  as  Drunck  observes,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  laughter  andv 
conciliating  the  favour  of  the  audience,  were  in  the  habit  of  cansing  nnts  and 
sweetmeats  to  be  scattered  to  the  audience  by  one  of  the  actors,  a  practice  centufed 
by  Plutus,  in  the  comedy  of  that  name  (v.  797.),  as  foolish,  and  unbecoming  the 
comic  poet  {oh  npur&^ig  nf  l^ZaaKoKi^,)  The  traditional  yoracioosnets  of  Her- 
cules also  presented  a  fund  of  unceasing  merriment  on  the  Athenian  stige,  of  which 
several  examples  occur  in  Aristophanes. 
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Who  labours  under  a  strange  malady,  70 

That  none  can  understand,  or  even  guess. 

Unless  we  tell  you  what  it  is — do  you 

Conjecture,  if  you  don't  believe  our  words. 

Now  this  Amynias,  son  of  Pronapus, 

Calls  it  the  love  of  dice — but  he  says  nought. 
Sos.   By  Jove,  he  guesses  at  it  from  himself. 
Xan.  Not  so — but  from  this  love  begins  the  mischief. 

And  Sosias  here  declares  to  Dercylo^ 

That  he  is  fond  of  liquor  ^ 
Sos.  By  no  means ; 

Since  that  is  the  disease  of  honest  men.  80 

Xan.  Nicostratus  of  the  Scambonian  burgh*" 

Declares  that  he  was  fond  of  sacrifices, 

Or  hospitality. 
Sos.  Nay,  by  the  dog. 

Not  hospitable,  O  Nicostratus, 

Since  a  debauched  man  was  Philoxenus. 
Xan.  In  vain  you  prate,  for  you*ll  not  find  it  out; 

But  if  you  wish  to  know,  be  silent  now — 

For  I  will  now  declare  my  lord's  disease : 

He  is  enamour*d  like  no  other  man. 

Of  judgments  in  the  open  air,  and  mourns  90 

Unless  he  has  a  seat  on  the  first  bench ; 

But  sees  not  the  least  wink  of  sleep  all  night : 


*  BniDck  imagiDes  that  Xanthias  here  addresses  Sosias  by  ntmerand  that  oil 
refers  to  some  one  among  the  spectators  who  is  giving  his  opinion  respecting  the 
cause  of  his  master's  malady — to  Dercylos,  a  vintner,  according  to  aome»  but  others 
-say  that  he  was  a  comic  actor.  Invemizius  is  opposed  to  this  notion,  and  gives 
the  line  as  it  appears  in  the  common  editions.  Sa  the  French  translator — '*et  voila 
quelqu'un,  nn  Sosie,  qui  dit  a  Dereylus,  c*est  la  mania  de  la  boisson."  This 
reading  appears  to  me  more  obvious  and  natural. 

^  This  burgh,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  belonged  to  the  tribe  Leontis.  The 
word  ^i\o9vTfic  >*  alto  interpreted  by  him  to  denote  a.  superstitious  man,  who 
imagines  that  by  constantly  sacrificing  to  the  gods  he  shall  be  rendered  free  from 
all  evil.  The  adjuration  of  Sosias  in  the  next  line,  fia  rov  kw',  is  doubtless  in- 
tended in  ridicule  of  the  customary  oath  of  Socrates,  rbv  Kvva  xal  x^va  (see  the 
Birds,  v.  521.)  No  doubt  the  great  philosopher  swore  /id  Z^va,  by  Jupiter.  The 
Scholiast  on  this  passage  says  that  Rhadamanthus,  king  of  Crete,  forbade  his  sub- 
jects to  swear  by  the  godt,  and  commanded  that  oaths  should  be  made  by  animaU 
alone. 
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For  should  he  nod,  short  as  the  time  may  be^ 

His  mind  by  night  flies  to  the  clepsydra* ; 

And  so  much  is  he  us*d  to  grasp  the  lots, 

He  rises  holding  his  three  fingers  out. 

As  offering  frankincense  at  the  new  moon". 

And  should  he  see  it  writ  on  any  door, 

"  Handsome  is  Demos,  Pyrilampus'  son," 

He  goes  and  writes,  "fair  is  the  ballot-box"."  100 

The  very  cock  who  crow'd  at  even-tide, 

He  said  awaken'd  him  so  late,  persuaded 

By  bribes  of  money  taken  from  the  culprits  ; 

And  straight  from  supper  he  demands  his  shoes. 

Then  going  thither,  long  ere  dawn,  he  sleeps 

Sound  as  a  shellfish,  clinging  to  a  column  ! 

Then  tracing  the  condemnatory  letter®. 

Long  mark  for  all,  in  his  severity, 

He  enters  like  an  humble  bee,  that  bears 

Beneath  her  claws  the  fabricated  wax.  110 

And  fearing  lest  the  pebbles  e*er  should  fail, 

That  he  may  have  wherewith  to  make  decrees. 

He  keeps  some  sand  within,  so  mad  is  he ; 

And  tho*  incessantly  admonished,  still 

This  judging  fit  possesses  him  the  more^ 


'  For  a  description  of  thit  judicial  fountain  or  water-glaas,  see  the  Birds,  v.  1695, 
and  the  note  on  that  passage. 

"*  It  was  customary  with  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon  to  give  in- 
cense to  the  images  and  statues,  which  appears  to  have  been  done  with  three  fingers, 
the  thumb,  the  first,  and  middle,  with  which  the  judges  were  wont  to  hold  the  con- 
demnatory or  acquitting  pebbles.    (Fl.  Christ.) 

"  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Pericles,  mentions  Pyrilampos,  as  an  intimate  friend  of 
that  illustrious  Athenian,  remarkable  for  his  collection  of  curious  birds,  and  par- 
ticularly of  peacocks,  whose  son,  Demos,  was  a  young  man  of  extreme  beauty. 
There  is  in  the  Greek  a  jeu  de  mots  which  cannot  be  preserved  in  the  translation — 
A^/Aov  KaXbv  (or,  as  it  would  be  written  on  the  walls,  Ai/^oc  roX^c  Kfi/thc 
KoXoc  compare  Acham.  143 — 145.)  "  Est  autem  Kfiiibg  quasi  infundibalum,  per 
qvod  in  urnas  immittebantur  calculi." — Bergler. 

*  rcfMtfy  n)v  fiaxpav.  Among  the  Greeks  ypafifitj  fiaxp^  was  the  letter  of  cone 
demnatioD,  /3paxi(a  of  ab8olution->(Fl.  Christ.)  Bergler  says  that  the  jttdg<et 
drew  a  long  line  in  wax  when  they  intended  to  condemn. 

P  This  line  is  from  the  Sihenobaea  of  Euripides  (Frag.  ii.  apud  Musgr.)  excepting 
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On  this  account  we  bind  and  bolt  him  in, 

Lest  he  should  issue  forth — for  heavily 

His  son  endures  a  father's  malady. 

And  first  he  tries  with  words  of  admonition 

To  hinder  him  from  bearing  his  short  cloak,  120 

And  going  out  of  doors — but  he  obeys  not. 

He  purg'd  and  clcans'd  him  then — still  to  no  purpose. 

Next  purified  by  Corybantian  rites ** ; 

Then  on  he  rushes  with  the  tympanum, 

And  falls  to  judicate  in  the  new  forum^ 

But  not  advantaged  by  these  mysteries, 

Saird  towards  /Egina— and  by  night  convey'd 

His  sire  to  rest  in  i^sculapius*  fane ; 

And  while  yet  dark,  a))pearing  at  the  casement. 

No  longer  we  permit  him  thence  to  stir.  130 

But  through  the  water-courses  he  ran  out, 

And  through  the  drains — then  all  the  perforations 

We  stopp'd  with  rags,  or  clos'd  them  up  with  wedges ; 

But,  like  a  jackdaw,  he  bor'd  through  the  wall. 

And  then  leap*d  out — meanwhile  we  guard  the  room 

With  nets  extended  in  a  circle  round — 

Philocleon's  the  name  of  the  old  man. 

And  of  the  son,  by  Jove,  Bdelycleon, 

Possessing  certain  supercilious  manners*. 

that  in  the  tragedy,  the  verse  ends  with  IpcjQ,  and  in  Aristophanes  with  atl.  The 
next  line  is  from  the  Andromache  of  the  same  poet,  v.  942. — 

rrpbg  rdd*  tv  ^v\a<r<rtri 
KXtiOpoitn  Kai  /ioxXoT<n  dutfidriov  irvXac* 

1  furd  ravT  UopvpdvrtZ*'  'i  he  comic  humour  of  this  passage  is  very  striking, 
as  if  the  madness  of  the  Corybantes  were  slight  in  comparison  of  Philocleon's,  or  that 
it  were  well  taken  in  exchange  for  his  forensic  insanity.  For  fierd  ravra  Inver- 
nizius  reads  rovro,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  without  sufficient  reason  for  the  alter- 
atioD. 

'' «(c  TO  Kaivov — scil.  diKaarijptov  one  of  the  places  in  the  number  of 

tribunals  or  judicial  forums  which  existed  at  Athens — the  others  being  named,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scholiast,  vapajivtrTOQ,  rpiyutvoc*  fiktro^, 

•  rporrovc  ^ppvayfAOfftfivdKovg  rivag.  This  epithet  is  derived  by  the  Scho- 
liast dv6  Tov  6^pvc  4  ^pvay/ia,  Kai  <rfnv6v  where  Bentley  proposes  to  read  6^V' 
ayfAOffifivoflvfTTiKovC'  Bergler,  who  is  often  treated  with  such  contempt  by 
Brunck,  reads  o^pvayfioceiivoinfivucovg  rivaQ, 
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SCENE  U. 

Etiter  Bdelycleon  and  Philocleon. 

Bde.  Sleep  you,  O  Xanthias,  and  Sosias  ?  140 

[/•  a  tkreaiemmg  voice, 
Xan.  Ah  me ! 
Sos.  What  is't  ? 

Xan.  Bdelycleon  is  rising. 

Bde.  (Looking  from  the  window.)  Will  not  one  of  you  in  all 
haste  run  hither  ? 

For  now  my  sire  is  come  into  the  chimney  ^ 

With  mouse-like  step  descending — but  observe ; 

Lest  thro'  the  bathing-vessers  hole  he  glide. 

And  thou  lie  at  the  door. 
Sos.  'Tis  done,  O  master. 

Bde.  King  Neptune,  what  a  noise  is  in  the  flue ! 

Who  are  you  there  ? 
Piii.  The  smoke  that  issues  forth. 

Bde.  Smoke?  let  me  know  of  what  wood  ? 
Phi.  Of  the  fig-tree. 

Bde.  By  Jupiter,  the  sharpest  of  all  smokes.  150 

But  will  you  not  rush  down  ?  where  is  the. lid  ? 

Come  back  again — 111  raise  you  up  a  bench. 

Now  seek  henceforth  some  other  machination. 

But  I  am  wretched,  like  no  man  beside, 

Who  shall  be  called  the  son  of  father  smoke". 
Sos.  {to  Xan.)  Boy,  push  the  door — press  well  and   man- 
fully ; 

For  I  am  coming  thither  too — take  care 

Of  lock  and  bar,  lest  he  eat  through  the  bolt. 

*  tiq  rbv  iirvov  ihtXtiXvOiv.  So  the  French  translator — mon  pdre  eat  entr^  dana 
la  chemin^.  lirvb^  Kvpltog  i^  Ka/iivoc*  Schol.  Hence  ^schylus  (P.  V.  r.  365.) 
aays — 

/ttvov/acvoc  pi^auriv  Airvaiaig  ^tro. 

■  irarpbc  Karviov.  This  word  is  formed  like  Srafivcov  (^Frogs,ir.  22,),  Xrpo^" 
9u>c  {Birds,  v.  1077.).  Kixnvaioc  (Knights,  v.  1260.)f  etc.  The  Scholiast  adds 
that  according  to  some  authors,  KawviaQ  denoted  a  wine  made  at  Beneventum  in 
Italy,  and  that  Kairvia  also  signified  a  vine. 
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Phi.   What  will  ye  do  ? — O  detestable  wretches, 

May  I  not  come  into  the  court? — But  shall  160 

Dracontides  escape*? 
Bde.  And  would  this  grieve  you  ? 

Phi,   Yes,  truly — for  of  old  when  I  consulted 

The  Delphian  god,  he  prophesied  whene'er 

A  culprit  should  escape  from  my  decree, 

I  then  must  perish. 
Bde.  O  Apollo,  god 

Who  ward'st  off  evil,  what  a  prophecy ! 
Piir.   Come,  let  me  out,  I  beg  thee — lest  I  burst ! 
Bde.  By  Neptune,  I  will  not,  Philocleon. 
Phi.   Then  I  will  gnaw  the  net  through  with  my  teeth. 
Bde.  But  thou  hast  now  no  teeth. 
Phi.  O  wretched  me!         170 

How  shall  I  slay  thee  ? — how  ?— give  me  a  sword 

Without  delay,  or  damnatory  tablet. 
Bde.  This  man  will  do  thee  some  great  injury. 
Phi.   Not  I,  by  Jove — I  only  wish  to  sell 

An  ass  and  panniers — for  *tis  the  new  moon. 
Bde.  Then  could  not  I  too  sell  it? 
Phi.  Not  as  I. 

Bde.  No,  but  on  better  terms,  by  Jupiter. 

But  bring  your  donkey  out. 

[Exit  Philocleon,  as  if  for  the  ass. 
Xan.  What  a  pretence 

He  urges !  how  ironically  made, 

For  you  to  send  him  out ! 
Bde.  But  he  draws  nothing,  180 

This  way  at  least :  for  I  perceived  his  tricks — 

But  I  will  enter,  and  bring  out  the  donkey, 

Lest  the  old  man  stoop,  and  again  escape. 

[Philocleon  enters  with  the  ass,  to  which 

Bdelycleon  speaks. 

Ass,  wherefore  weepest  thou  ?  because  to-day 

'  This  man,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  was  a  detestable  wretch,  maDy  times 
convicted,  as  Plato  declares  in  his  Sopk'uti,  Callistratus  calls  him  one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  or  one  of  the  same  appellation,  who  published  a  psephism  concerning  oli- 
garchy. 
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Tboa  mast  be  soM  ?  march  oat  with  brisker  psoe. 

Groanest  tboa  not  to  camr  an  Llvsses  i 
Xan.  But  be,  by  Jotc,  bears  some  one  andemeath 

Suspended. 
Bde.  \lliom  ?  let's  see. 

Xan.  This  man. 

Bde.  Mliafs  this  ? 

Truly*  who  art  thou,  man  I 
Phi.  No  one,  by  Jore'. 

Bde.  No  one  ?     \\Tience  art  thou  ? 
Phi.  From  Drasippides,  190 

Of  th*  Ithacensian  tribe. 
Bde.  By  Jupiter, 

Outis,  you  shall  not  joy  in  your  no  name; 

Drag  him  up  quickly — O  most  odious  wretch — 

He  is  in  such  a  manner  underhauVd, 

As  to  appear  most  like  an  ass*s  colt. 
Phi.    Unless  you  let  me  quietly  depart. 

We  will  contest  the  point. 
Bde.  Concerning  what 

Will  you  then  fight  with  us  ? 
Phi.  a  donkey*s  shadow*. 

Bde.  Thou  art  a  crafty  counterfeiting  knave. 
Phi.   I  crafty  ? — No,  by  Jove — yet  thou  know*8t  not         200 

How  excellent  I  am ;  but  wilt  perchance. 

When  thou  devourest  an  old  judge's  caul*. 


'  — —  ovriQ,  vrj  Aia,  Taken  from  the  story  of  Polyphemus,  in  the  Odyssaj, 
ii.  365^408.  and  431.  Drasippides  is  a  fictitious  name  as  if  of  a  family,  people, 
or  tribe,  formed,  &ir6  rov  drroSpaffai,  from  running  away. 

*  vipi  6vov  ffKia^,  A  proverbial  expression,  similar  to  ovov  x6k(q  (Frogs,  ▼. 
186.),  signifying  nothiug  or  no  where.  The  Scholiast  has  a  very  long  note  on  the 
same  words,  in  which  he  says  that  Menander  quotes  this  proverb  in  his  Enchiridion, 
and  that  Archippus  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  oi^ov  aicia, 

*  hvoyaoTpiov  yipovroQ  tiXtavriKov,  Fat  donkeys  appear  to  have  been  esteemed 

great  delicacies  by  the  ancients.    The  word  vieoy&OTpiov  is  used  to  denote  ajiy 

choice  food.    So  Horace  (Ep.  i.  15.  40.) — 

cum  sit  obeso 

Nil  melius  tardo,  vulv&  nil  pulchrius  amplft. 

In  the  next  line,  we  may,  with  the  Scholiast,  understand  Bdelycleon  to  addcess  the 
first  part  (a»9ct  rbv  6vov)  to  his  domestic  slave,  and  the  latter  (rai  ffavrbv)  to  his 
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Bde.  Impel  your  ass  and  self  into  the  house. 
Phi.   O  fellow  judges,  and  thou,  Cleon,  help**! 
Bde.  Bawl  out  within  there,  since  the  door  is  clos*d ; 

Heap  up  against  it  several  of  the  stones, 

And  put  once  more  the  bar  and  bolt  together  % 

Bringing  a  huge  high  mortar  to  the  beam. 

Roll  it,  and  fasten  it  together  close. 
Sos.   Ah  wretched  me  !  whence  falls  the  clod  upon  me?  210 
Xan.  Perhaps  a  mouse  hath  from  some  quarter  thrown  it. 
Sos.   A  mouse?     Not  so,  by  Jove — but  'tis  some  judge 

Who  creeps  beneath  the  tiling  of  the  roof. 
Xan.  Ill-fated  me !  the  man  becomes  a  sparrow — 

Soon  will  he  fly  away — where,  where's  my  net  ? 

Away,  again  away**! 
Bde.  By  Jupiter, 

*Twere  better  for  me  to  preserve  Scione*, 


father.    Or  more  naturally,  with  Fl.  Christiaous,  imagine  that  the  whole  line  it 

directed  to  Philocleon  mounted  on  bis  ass. 

^  &  trvvSiKavrai  gai  K\iu>v,  ifivvart.     So  Cleon,  in  the  Knights  (v.  256.), 

exclaims — 

(tf  yipovriQ  riXiaffrai,  ^pdroptQ  rpiwpSXov, 

The  aid  of  Cleon  is  here  invoked,  as  well  as  that  of  the  judges,  both  because  Phi- 
locleon was  fond  of  law.  and  as  being  a  lover  of  Cleon  (4>tXoicXlcuv),  which,  as  Fl. 
Christianus  observes,  appears  to  signify  the  same  as  ^6fii<rOoQ,  since  it  seems  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  pay  the  judges  their  salary  of  the  three  oboli  a  day,  out  of 
which  trifling  sum  they  were  to  supply  themselves  with  provision  and  fuel  (see  v. 
300,  etc.) 

«  I  have  here  adopted  Brunck's  reading,  vp6a9iQ,  for  the  common,  irpoaQilQ, 
which,  as  he  observes,  exhibits  one  of  two  participles  joined  to  an  imperative,  ad- 
hering without  any  grammatical  connection. 

^  90V,  90V,  TcaXiv  90V,  This  is  most  probably  put  for  9ovo9t,  as  in  v.  458, 
where  Sosias  says  to  Xanthias — 

oifx'i  9W9ff  \  oi/K  ic  KdpoKac ; 

*  This  was  a  rery  ancient  city  of  Thrace,  under  the  dominion  of  Pallene, 
and  had  been  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  Athenians ;  but  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  inhabitants  revolted  to  Brasidas.  the  Spartan  general,  who  was  at  length 
killed  fighting  with  Cleon,  as  appears  in  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes.  There  is  much 
doubt  among  the  commentators  whether  this  line  should  belong  to  Xanthias  or  to 
Bdelycleon;  Bninck  gives  it  to  the  latter,  Hotibius  contends  that  it  properly 
belongs  to  the  former — the  mention  of  Scione,  at  which  slaves  were  not  permitted  to 
fight,  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Bninck.  Scione  was  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war  (see  Thucyd.  ir.  cxxx.)  P.  Mela  (Geog.  ii.  2.) 
says  that  it  was  bailt  by  the  Greeks  after  the  captnre  of  Troy. 
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Instead  of  such  a  father. 

Sos.  Come  now,  sinoe 

WeVe  moor*d  him  off,  nor  can  he  any  moie 
Slip  thorough  and  elude  us,  whj  not  take  220 

A  very  little  sleep  ? 

Bde.  But,  O  thou  wretch. 

His  fellow-judges  will  full  soon  arrive. 
And  call  upon  the  father. 

Sos.  What  say*st  thou  ?-^ 

But  'tis  as  yet  deep  dawn^ 

Bde.  'Tis  so,  by  ^Dve. 

For  now  they  rise  up  late,  and  from  midnight 
Arouse  him,  holding  lamps  and  trilling  strains 
Of  old  Sidonian  Phrynic  melody*, 
With  which  they  summon  him. 

Sos.  Wlierefore,  if  needful. 

We'll  pelt  them  now  with  stones. 

Bde.  But,  O  thou  wretch. 

The  race  of  old  men,  if  one  make  them  angry,         230 
Is  like  a  wasp*s  nest ;  for  they  have  a  sting 
Of  sharpest  point,  depending  from  behind. 
With  which  they  prick,  and  shouting  out,  they  leap. 
And  throw  themselves  up  like  a  spark  of  fire. 

Sos.   Be  not  you  troubled — if  I  have  but  stones, 
I  will  disperse  a  nest  of  many  judges. 

Chorus  of  Old  Men  and  Children. 
Cho.  Move  firmly  on. — O  Comias,  tarriest  thou*"? 

'  iXXd  vbv  6p9poQ  fiaBvQ.  So  PUto  (in  CiitODe — sub  init.)  ir^vuca  fiaXiffra  ; 
KP.  op^poQ  fiaBuQ, 

'  lliii  is  expressed  by  Aristophanes,  after  his  manner,  in  one  word,  (ipxaiofic- 
\fl9Uf*V9fpvvixhpoTa*  which  is  composed,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  of  thepe 
^yt^-dp%aiov  fuKoQ  'S.d&voQ  ^pvvixov  and  iparov'  or,  according  to  Aristarchtta, 
ftiXi  instead  of /liXof. 

^  The  chorus  here  enters  as  if  going  into  the  forum  for  the  purpose  of  detenniniog 
lawsoits.  Comias,  Carinades,  and  Strymodorus  are  the  names  of  some  of  the 
choral  old  men.  They  were  represented  with  masks  imitating  the  forms  of  waspa, 
together  with  the  sting  hanging  behind  them;  in  other  respects  they  resembled 
human  figures. 
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By  Jove,  thou  wast  ere  this  a  tough  clog's  hide ; 

But  now  Charinades  is  the  best  walker. 

O  Strymodorus,  born  at  Conthylus*,  240 

Thou  best  of  judges,  is  Euergides 

Any  where  here,  or  Chabes  the  Phlyensian? 

Yes  he  is  here — bravo,  bravissimo  ! 

The  relics  of  that  youth,  which  in  Byzantium^ 

Erst  signalized  itself  when  thou  and  I, 

Prowling  by  night,  stole  from  the  baker's  wife 

Her  mortar,  cleft  and  cook'd  our  potherbs  with  it. 

But  hasten,  friends,  for  now  'tis  Laches'  turn^ 

Since  all  men  say  he  has  a  hive  of  wealth. 

So  Cleon,  yesterday,  the  governor,  250 

Commission'd  us  to  come  in  time,  and  bring 

'Gainst  him  a  three  days'  bitter  indignation. 

To  punish  his  injustice. — But,  my  friends, 

Let's  hasten  on,  ere  yet  'tis  perfect  day — 

Let  us  proceed,  and  with  a  light  explore 

In  all  directions,  lest  a  subtle  one 

At  unawares  surprise  and  injure  us, 

Chi.  O  father,  father,  of  this  mud  beware  ! 

Cho.  Take  from  the  ground  some  straw,  and  snuff  the  light. 

Chi.   No,  but  I  think  to  snuff  it  with  my  finger.  260 

Cho.  Whence  hast  thou  learn'd  the  wick  to  finger  so  ? 
And  that  in  lack  of  oil,  O  senseless  man  ? 
It  moves  thee  not,  that  we  must  buy  it  dear. 

'  A  bargh  of  Attica,  belonging  either  to  the  Ptolemaic  or  Fandionian  tribe. 

^  This  was  the  time  in  which  Pausanias,  son  of  Cleonbrotas,  a  Lacedemonian, 
was  sent  out  as  general-io-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  in  order  to  finish  the  Persian 
war  (Thucyd.  i.  94.) 

'  The  expression  here  is  singularly  elliptical — wq  tarai  Aaxfin  vvvi*  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  Scholiast,  i)  SUti,  Q  rifnapia,  ^  roiovrov  rt.  Laches  was  the  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  of  twenty  ships  sent  into  Sicily  with  another  commander,  Cha- 
rsades,  and,  on  the  latter  being  treacherously  slain.  Laches,  here  satirised  under 
the  name  of  the  dog  Labet,  who  stole  the  Sicilian  cheese  (see  v.  894,  etc.),  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command.  He  was  noted  for  filling  the  patrimonial  hive  with  wealth 
gathered  together  by  universal  peculation,  and  might  say  with  the  philosophical 
poet  Lucretius  (iii.  11.) — 

Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant, 
Omnia  nos  itidem  depascimur  aurea. 
See  the  Scholiast. 
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Chi.   By  Jove,  if  you  admonish  us  again 

^ith  knuckle-raps,  we  will  put  out  the  lamps, 

And  straight  go  home  ;  then  wanting  this  perchance, 

Darkling  and  quail-like,  thou  wilt  stir  the  mud. 

Cho.  Truly  I  punish  greater  men  than  thou  ; 
But  as  I  walk,  in  mud  I  seem  to  tread ; 
Nor  can  it  be  but  in  four  days  at  most,  270 

The  god  must  of  necessity  rain  down. 
So  much  the  snuffs  have  grown  upon  these  candles; 
And  when  'tis  so,  great  rains  are  wont  to  fall. 
Besides,  the  fruits  that  are  not  early  ripe 
Have  need  of  water,  and  the  northern  blast. — 
But  what  hath  happened  to  our  fellow  judge. 
Who  dwells  in  this  house,  that  he  comes  not  forth 
To  join  our  multitude  ? — he  was  not  us'd 
Ere  this  to  move  on  like  a  vessel  tow'd". 
But  went  before  us,  singing  Phrynichus,  280 

Since  he  is  fond  of  songs — but,  O  my  friends, 
I  think  we  should  stand  here  and  summon  him, 
That  he  may  listen  to  our  melody. 
And  creep  out  at  the.  door  for  very  pleasure ; 
But  wherefore  does  he  not  appear  to  us  ? 
Nor  give  a  sign  of  hearing  ? — has  he  lost 
His  shoes?  or  struck  his  toes  on  some  dark  corner? 
So  as  to  make  the  old  man*s  ancle  swell  ? 
Perhaps  his  groin  ?  for  he  was  once  the  sharpest 
Of  all  our  train,  and  not  to  be  persuaded  ;  290 

But  when  by  any  he  was  supplicated. 
Thus  stooping  down,  "you'll  cook  a  flint,*'  he'd  say"*; 
And  haply,  thro'  the  man  of  yesterday, 

"  oh  ftrjv  vp6  Tov  y'  l^oXicbQ  ijv.  The  metaphor  in  this  line  is  taken  from  a 
small  boat  called  l^oXr ic  or  Xi/i)3oc»  towed  in  the  rear  of  a  larger  ship,  from  being 
attached,  as  it  were,  to  the  greater  hulk. 

"  Xi9ov  t}j/HQ,    This  is  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  those  who  spend  their 
labour  upon  vain  endeavours,  such  as  washing  an  ^thiop  white,  writing  on  the 
water,  casting  seed  upon  the  sea-shore,  (see  Ovid.  £p.  Her.  v.  115.) 
Quid  facis,  ignore  t  quid  arens  semina  mandas  ? 
Non  profecturis  littora  bubus  aras. 
or,  as  in  this  passage,  dressing  a  stone  to  make  it  palatable,  and  similar  nnpro6t- 
able  tasks. 
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Who  cheated  us  by  slipping  thro*  our  hands. 
Saying  how  much  he  was  the  Athenians*  friend. 
And  that  he  first  declared  what  passed  at  Samos% 
Grieving  at  this  he  now  Hes  sick  of  fever. 
For  such  a  man  he  is :  but,  O  my  friend. 
Rise  up,  nor  thus  consume  thyself  with  grief. 
For  some  rich  man  of  those  who  have  betrayed        SCO 
The  Thracian  state  comes  hither.     Him  you  may 
Destroy  at  willP ;  advance,  my  boy,  advance. 

Boy.  O  Father,  will  you  gratify  my  wish. 
Should  I  prefer  one  ? 

Cho.  By  all  means,  O  child : 

But  say  what  pretty  plaything  do  you  wish 
That  I  should  purchase  ?  you  will  ask,  methinks, 
A  set  of  chessmen. 

Boy.  No,  by  Jove,  papa. — 

But  figs,  for  they  are  more  agreeable. 

Cho.  Not  them,  by  Jove — although  you  hang  yourselves. 

Boy.  Then  I  will  not  conduct  you  any  longer.  310 

Cho.  I  must  from  my  judicial  salary. 

For  us  three,  purchase  pudding,  wood,  and  fish. 
And  askest  thou  me  for  figs  ? 

Boy.  Come  now,  O  sire. 

If  now  the  archon  do  not  sit  in  judgment. 
Whence  shall  we  buy  a  dinner  ?  hast  thou  for  us 

»  Alluding  to  the  war  between  the  Milesians  and  Samians  on  account  of  Priene, 
as  related  by  Thucydides  in  his  first  booki  cap.  cxv.,  cxti.,  when  the  former  being 
inferior,  applied  for  aid  to  the  Athenians,  who  sent  them  forty -six  ships  under  the 
command  of  Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippus,  by  whom  the  city  was  taken,  and  a  popu- 
lar government  established,  hostages  having  been  received  and  placed  at  Lemnot. 
The  Samians  afterwards  revolted  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  had  their  walls  razed  to 
the  ground. 

P  The  word  in  the  original  is  here  very  remarkable — hv  8irii»c  iyxvrpiiic.  The 
Scholiast  explains  it  in  the  sense  of  destroying — dvri  rov  ^ovcvoiic*  and  says  it  is 
a  metaphor  taken  from  the  custom  of  exposing  children,  Iv  ^vrpaic ;  and  that  the 
word  is  used,  in  this  sense,  by  Sophocles  in  his  tragedy  of  Priam,  as  well  as  by 
^schylus  and  Pherecrates.  Florens  Christianus  compares  the  line  of  Ennius  de- 
scribing care, 

Qus  nunc  te  coquit  et  versat  in  pectore  fixa— {see  v.  286.) 

/ii}^  o^TktQ  triavrbv  t<rOu,  in  the  line  above,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  irXo^^coc,  so 
in  the  Peact,  (v.  638.) 

ro^g  iraxftc  xal  irXov<r(ovc. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Any  good  hope,  or  Helle's  sacred  pass**? 
Cho.  Alas,  alas !  by  Jupiter,  I  know  not 

Whence  we  shall  have  a  dinner. 
Boy.  Wherefore  then, 

O  wretched  mother,  hast  thou  brought  me  forth. 

To  give  me  the  hard  task  of  finding  food  ?  320 

Cho.  Thou  wert,  O  sack,  an  useless  grace  to  me. 
Boy.  Ah !  ah !  'tis  our  hard  fortune  to  bewail. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Philocleon,  Chorus. 

Phi.  My  friends,  long  since  with  grief  I  pine  away. 

Listening  your  lamentations  through  the  window. 

But  I've  no  power  to  sing.     What  shall  I  do  ? 

For  I  am  watch'd  by  them — since  of  old  time 

With  your  assistance,  I  have  wish'd  to  come 

To  the  judicial  urn  and  do  some  ill. 

But,  O  thou  loudly-thundering  Jupiter, 

Change  me  o'the  instant  into  smoke — or  make  me  330 

As  Proxeniades,  or  Sellus'  son, 

Who  boasts  and  bounces  like  a  crackling  vine  '• 

4  The  Utter  part  of  this  line  ii,  according  to  the  Soholiatt»  taken  from  Pindar, 
whose  words  are  vavidfiart.  fikv  vvipTrovriov  'EXXdc  v6pov  upbv,  where  the 
boy,  with  a  confusioD  of  ideas  natural  to  bis  age,  uses  the  word  rrSpov  for  jropurfibv, 
proviium,  sustenujice.  This  blunder  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  comic  stage : 
although  the  opinion  of  the  French  translator  is  decidedly  and  very  unusually  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Brunck. 

'  TovTov  t6p  ^j/tv^afidfiaKov.  This  word  properly  denotes  a  kind  of  Tine,  also 
called  ava^iv^pciQt  the  wood  of  which  crackles  and  bounces  in  the  fire,  hence  ap- 
plied to  denote  the  high-swelling  and  mendacious  discourse  of  JBschines  the  son 
of  Sellus,  from  whom  came  the  verb  (TcXXi ^ccv,  of  the  same  signification  as  dXaZo" 
veittffBai,  to  boast  in  a  vain-glorious  manner.  In  v.  459,  he  is  called  smoke,  and 
his  father  is  denominated  Selartim,    So  in  the  line  above, 

^  fit  ir6q<roy 
Kaxvbv  l^at^vijc* 

or,  as  Hotibius  arranges  the  verse,  K^fik  vorivov,  k.  c.    This  fine  anapaestic  stanza 
appears  to  be  parodied  ^m  iEschylus,  (P.  v.  682.  etc.  ed.  Porson.) 

wpi  ^XiKov,  fl  x^o^^  KoXv^ov,  ^ 
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Pity  my  lot,  O  king,  and  deign  to  favour. 

Or  into  ashes  with  thy  red-hot  bolt 

Reduce  me  quickly — and  when  thou  hast  slain  me. 

Melt  with  a  blast  into  warm  vinegar — 

Or  make  a  stone  whereon  they  count  the  lots. 
Cho.  But  who  is  it  that  shuts  the  door  against  you  ? 

Tell  us  ;  for  you  will  speak  to  friendly  ears. 
Phi,   My  son — ^but  call  not  loud — for  he  by  chance  340 

Sleeps  in  the  vestibule — depress  your  tone. 
Cho.  What  would  this  conduct  hinder  you  from  doing  ? 

Or  what  is  his  pretence  ? 
Phi.  He  will  not,  friends. 

Permit  me  to  give  judgment,  or  do  harm ; 

But  is  prepar'd  to  feast  me — this  I  will  not: 
Cho.  And  did  this  wretch,  who  scorns  the  crowd,  and  Cleop, 

Dare  thus  to  gape  *,  because  you  speak  the  truth 

Touching  the  galleys? 
Phi.  This  man  ne'er  had  ventur'd 

To  say  so,  were  he  not  a  sworn  ally. 
Cho.  But  *tis  full  time  to  seek  some  new  device,  350 

Which  may  cause  you,  without  his  privity. 

To  come  down  hither. 
Phi.  And  what  can  that  be  ? 

One  might  be  almost  tempted  to  imagine,  against  the  positive  dictum  of  Farmer, 
that  Shakspeare  had  one  or  both  of  these  passages  before  him  when  he  makes 
Othello  exclaim 

Blow  me  about  in  winds  t  roast  me  in  sulphur  ! 

Wash  me  in  steep  down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire,  etc. 

(Othello,  Act  T.  So.  ii.) 
Bergler  compares  Sophocles,  (IVachin.  1104.) 

ircLTtpt  Ktpavvav. 
*  Instead  of  AtifuXoyoxXUfv,  in  the  former  of  these  two  lines,  Reiske  proposes 
to  read  AiyfioicXovoicXia^v  or  AijfioycXoicXicuv  ;  denoting  either  one  who  strikei  or 
who  deridei  the  people  and  Cleon  at  the  same  time,  a  description  which  appears  to 
agree  better  with  the  character  of  Bdelycleon.  The  word  AriftoKoyokKkutv,  the 
Scholiast  says,  denotes  one  who  affects  tyrannic  sway,  and  is  applied  to  signify  the 
disposition  to  harangue,  by  which  Cleon  deceived  the  people.  By  the  mention  of 
ihips  is  to  be  understood  the  furnishing  triremes  for  the  public  service,  and  by 
Kvvafi&rric,  (v.  345.)  the  chorus  insinuates  that  Cleon  aimed  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  popular  form  of  government ;  an  odious  accusation  which  was  made  on  every 
slight  pretence. 

N  2 
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Seek  ye — since  I'd  do  any  thing,  so  fain 

Am  I  to  make  a  passage  through  the  boards* 

And  come  down  with  the  shell. 
Cho.  Is  there  a  hole. 

Within  which  you  may  dig,  and  then  creep  through 

In  rags  envelop'd,  like  the  crafty  king  *  ? 
Phi.  *Ti8  guarded  on  all  sides,  there  is  no  hole 

So  large  as  to  admit  a  creeping  ant. 

But  you  must  seek  some  other  remedy  ;  360 

For  hole  there  cannot  be. 
Cho.  Remember  you 

When  Naxos  was  subdu'd,  how  on  the  wall 

Fixing  the  stolen  spits,  thou  broughfst  thyself 

Directly  down? 
Phi.  I  do,  but  what  of  that. 

Since  there  is  no  resemblance  'tween  the  two  ? 

For  I  was  then  a  young  and  vigorous  robber, 

Guarded  by  no  one,  but  allow'd  to  flee 

Securely ;  whereas  men  array'd  in  arms 

Now  keep  a  watch  on  all  my  passages, 

While  two  of  them  are  stationed  at  the  doors  370 

Guarding  me,  spit  in  hand,  even  like  a  weasel, 

That  has  purloin'd  some  flesh. 
Cho.  But  now  provide, 

Quickly  as  possible,  some  machination ; 

For  morn  approaches,  O  my  honied  friend. 
Phi.   'Tis  then  my  best  plan  to  eat  through  the  net. 

And  may  Dictynna  pardon  me  the  deed ! 
Cho.  This  is  the  part  of  one  who  acts  for  safety. 

But  move  your  jaw  on. 
Phi.  It  is  quite  gnaw'n  thro' ; 

By  no  means  shout,  but  let  us  take  good  care, 

Lest  by  Bdelycleon  we  be  perceiv'd.  380 

Cho.  Fear  nothing,  friend,  fear  nought — since  I  will  make  him. 

If  he  at  all  should  mutter,  gnaw  his  heart, 

'  L  e.  Ulyiset.  fiiucttriv  Kpv^Oiig  tStrirtp  woXvfiririg  *Oivff9tvc  the  v  it  added 
to  ^&Ki<n  in  order  to  lengthen  the  final  syllable,  as  in  the  Thetmophar,  (460.)  iv 
raioiv  rpaytfiduug'  on  which  passage  Bninck  observes  that  it  it  one  of  those  «rHf 
jfTMcripto  corrigtndu 
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And  for  his  life  contend,  that  he  may  learn 
To  trample  not  upon  mysterious  rites 
Of  the  two  goddesses  :  but  thro'  the  window 
Fix  a  small  rope,  and  bind  yourself  therewith, 
Fiird  with  the  ardent  soul  of  Diopeithes ". 

Phi.   Come  now,  if  they  perceiving  us  should  seek 
To  drag  me  back  and  make  me  enter  in, 
What  would  you  do  ? — ^now  tell  me.  390 

Cho.  We  would  assist  you,  calling  up  a  heart. 
Stout  as  a  holm-oak,  so  that  they  shall  not 
Have  power  to  keep  you  in — this  will  we  do. 

Phi.   Then  will  I  come  down,  trusting  to  your  aid ; 
And  recollect,  should  any  thing  befall  me. 
Bear  me  in  tears,  and  place  beneath  the  bar. 

Cho.  You  shall  not  suffer  aught — be  not  afraid — 
But  come  down  boldly,  having  first  address*d 
Your  country's  gods  in  prayer. 

Phi.  O  Lycus,  lord, 

And  neighb'ring  hero  *,  since  thou'rt  always  pleas'd. 

As  I,  with  tears  and  groans  of  the  condemn'd,         401 

Thou  comest  here  to  dwell  with  fix'd  intent 

To  sit  and  listen  to  the  weeper's  cry. 

The  only  one  of  heroes  thus  inclin'd. 

Pity  and  save  now  thy  near  votary ! 

So  will  I  ne'er  defile  thy  guarded  image ! 

Bde.  Rise  up  there. 

Sos.  What's  the  need ! 

Bde.  Some  voice,  I  think. 

Murmurs  around  me. 

Sos.  Creeps  the  old  man  out 

At  any  corner? 

"  This  was  the  name  of  a  distinguished  rhetorician  living  at  that  Ume,  and  it 
mentioned  again  in  l^  Knighti,  (v.  1081.)  and  in  the  Frogs,  (v.  988.) 

'  Lycus  was  the  son  of  Pandion,  whom  Philocleon  here  facetiously  names  his 
tutelar  hero»  and  whose  image  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  the  judicial  forum 
at  Athens,  which  he  here  pledges  himself  to  hold  in  deep  and  nnwonted  reverence, 
(see  V.  416,  and  compare  Persius,  Sat.  i.  114.)  This  statue  was  protected  from 
the  access  of  the  profane  by  a  hedge  of  stakes  and  willow  twigs  (see  v.  394.)  For 
another  preservative  against  the  injuries  that  might  be  caused  by  the  birds,  or  bad 
weather,  see  tht  Bird*,  (1114 — 1188.) 
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Bde.  No,  by  Jupiter  ; 

But  having  bound  himself  with  ropes,  descends.      410 

Sos.  O  most  detestable  !  what  doest  thou  ? 
Thou  never  wilt  come  down. 

Bde.  Go  quickly  up. 

And  strike  the  window  on  the  other  side 
With  oHve-boughs,  that  he  may  veer  his  stern  ^, 

Phi.    Will  you  not  come  to  aid  me,  who  this  year 
Must  have  a  lawsuit,  O  Smicythio, 
Tisiades,  Chremo,  and  Plieredipnus  t 
And  when,  if  not  now,  will  you  succour  me, 
Ere  I  am  yet  more  roughly  dragged  within  ? 

Cho.  Tell  me,  why  are  we  loath  to  stir  that  bile,  4^ 

Which  we  excite  as  ofl  as  any  one 
Provokes  the  wasps'  nest?  now  extend  the  lash. 
In  all  its  sharpness,  for  his  punishment. 
But,  children,  having  cast  away  your  garments 
With  all  despatch,  run,  shout,  tell  this  to  Cleon, 
And  order  him  to  come,  as  to  a  man 
Who  hates  our  city ',  and  is  doomed  to  perish. 
For  telling  us  that  we  must  not  try  suits. 

Bde.  O  friends,  give  ear  awhile,  nor  shout  aloud. 

Cho.  By  Jove,  to  heaven  I'll  shout,  nor  let  him  off.  430 

Bde.  Is  not  this  dreadful  and  plain  tyranny  ? 

Cho.  O  citizens,  O  hatred  to  the  gods, 

Borne  by  Theorus,  and  whate'er  abettor 

y  ^v  ITMC  vp^fivav  AvaKpovfftirait  irXtyyeic  toXq  tlpim^vaic.  I'he  phrase  ^p^fi- 
vav  KpovffatrOcu  properly  signifies  to  restrain  or  slacken  the  oar,  remum  inhiben. 
In  this  case  it  denotes  steering  the  vessel  with  the  stem  towards  the  shore,  and  the 
prow  to  the  sea; — "  strike  him  with  dry  boughs,  that  he  may  be  compelled  t04e- 
trace  his  footsteps  and  return,"  (Fl.  Chris.)  For  an  explanation  of  the  word 
tiptemvrit  see  the  note  on  the  Knighd,  v.  726.  (also  tkePlutut,  v.  1146.)  Smicythio, 
Titiades^  etc.,  are  different  members  of  the  chorus,  here  addressed  by  Philocleon. 

'  Dindorf  expresses  a  confident  opinion,  that  this  and  the  two  following  Koes 
were  not  written  by  Aristophanes,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  considerable 
coldness  in  the  style  of  them,  which  agrees  but  ill  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
dialogue ;  he  imagines  these  to  be  the  words  of  some  interpreter,  which  be  saya  tlie 
antistrophics  at  y,  468, 

cvrt  X6yoy  tirrpAwtkov»  r.  r.  X., 
suflBciently  manifest. 
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Stand  up  for  us  beside  ! 

Xan.  By  Hercules, 

They  have  a  sting  too, — see  you  not,  O  master  ? 

Bde.  What  ?  those  with  which  he  ruin*d  in  a  lawsuit 
Philip  the  son  of  Gorgias  ? 

Cho.  And  we  will 

Destroy  thee  in  like  manner — but  let  all 
Turn  hither,  raise  the  sting,  and  in  close  order 
Strike  it  into  him,  full  of  rage  and  fury,  440 

That  he  may  know  hereafter,  what  a  nest 
Of  wasps  he  hath  provok*d. 

Xan.  By  Jupiter, 

This  were  indeed  a  dire  calamity. 
If  we  should  fight,  for  even  now  I  tremble 
But  to  behold  their  stings. 

Cho.  Dismiss  the  man  then; 

If  not,  I  tell  you  that  you  will  have  cause 
To  gratulate  the  tortoise  on  his  skin. 

Phi.   Come,  fellow  judges,  O  sharp-hearted  wasps, 
Who  in  your  rage  attack  their  fundament, 
Or  flying  round,  their  eyes  and  fingers  sting !  460 

O  Midas,  Phryx,  Masyntias,  hither,  help. 
Seize  him,  and  trust  him  not  to  any  one. 
If  not,  in  solid  fetters  shall  ye  fast ; 
For  I  have  heard  the  noise  of  many  fig-leaves  *. 

Cho.  Dismiss  him,  or  a  sting  shall  be  infixed. 

Phi.   O  Cecrops,  king  and  hero,  dragon-footed ^ 
Dost  thou  permit  me  thus  to  be  attack*d 

*  1  his  18  an  allusion  to  the  proverb,  iroWwv  lycu  Opuav  ^/6^vc  dc^roa,  signi- 
fying that  such  as  use  it  care  but  little  for  the  threats  of  any  particular  indi- 
vidual ;  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree  crackling  in  the  flame  being  an  apt  comparison 
for  those  who  tumultuate  with  vain  and  windy  threatenings.  In  this  case  Bdely- 
cleon  fears  the  adverse  predictions  of  the  chorus,  and  merely  glances  at  the  pro- 
verb, calling  upon  his  domestics,  Midas,  Thrax,  (so  named  from  their  native  coun- 
try, or  the  conquered  Persian  monarchs),  to  assist  him  in  seizing  Philocleon. 

**  The  venerable  king  of  Athens  is  here  called  rd  irpbg  iroiCiiv  ApaKom'iSi^Q,  in 
allusion  to  the  fable  which  reported  him  to  have  been  half  a  serpent.  This  allegory 
has  been  explained  in  three  different  ways,  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to  be 
that  .he  was  skilled  in  two  languages,  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian,  and  had  the 
command  over  those  two  countries.  Dracontides  is  also  the  name  of  a  culprit  or 
defendant  in  a  criminal  action,  mentioned  before,  (v.  157.) 
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By  barbarous  men,  whom  I  have  taught  to  weep 
With  tears  enough  to  fill  four  cha^nixes  ? 

Cho.  Are  there  not  many  direful  ills  in  age  ?  460 

'Tis  true — and  now  these  men  by  force  oppress 
Their  ancient  lord,  not  mindful  of  the  skins 
And  garments  which  he  bought  for  them  of  yore, 
The  hats,  and  wintry  coverings  for  their  feet, 
Lest  they  should  stiffen  with  the  cold — but  nought 
Of  reverence  marks  their  eye  for  thcvold  shoes '. 

Phi.   O  worst  of  beasts !  wilt  thou  not  yet  release  me  ? 
Unmindful  when  detected  with  stolen  grapes, 
I  flay*d  thee  well  and  bravely  at  the  olive, 
So  that  thou  wert  an  envied  spectacle.  470 

Yet  art  thou  thankless — but  let  me  depart, 
All  of  you,  ere  my  son  haste  hitherwards. 

Cho.  But  ample  retribution  for  these  wrongs 

Soon  shall  you  give  us — that  you  may  perceive 

The  disposition  of  these  angry  men. 

With  honest  looks,  as  if  they  fed  on  cresses. 

Bde.  Strike  from  the  house,  O  Xanthias,  strike  the  wasps. 

Xan.  I  do,  and  do  thou  smother  them  with  smoke. 

Sos.   Will  ye  not  off?  will  ye  not  to  the  crows  ? 

Be  off*  I  say. — Then  strike  them  with  a  stick.  480 

Xan.  Burn  thou,  too,  iSschines,  Selbartius*  son. 
Truly  we  were  to  move  you  hence  at  last. 

Bde.  But  thou,  by  Jove,  hadst  not  so  soon  escaped  them. 
Had  they  by  chance  fed  on  Philoclean  strains  ^. 

Cho.  Is  it  not  plain  to  all  the  poorer  folk, 

How  secretly  this  tyranny  creeps  o'er  me  ? 
When  thou,  O  altogether  infamous, 
And  haughty  follower  of  the  proud  Amyntias  * 
Keepest  us  from  the  laws  fram'd  by  the  state, 

^  aldug  T&v  iraXaUiv  ifipddw.  Couzios  remarks  that  thia  ia  aaid  in  a  jocoae 
manner,  and  vapd  irpoatoKiav  for  cc^aXi)  iroXoid,  or  lomeUiing  to  that  effecL 

'  This  line  contains  a  satirical  reflection  aimed,  as  it  appears,  at  a  comic  poet 
named  Philocles,  whose  verses  were  doubtless  of  a  harsh  and  crabbed  nature,  (see 
(kt  ThuvMjjthor,  v.  168.) 

*  KOfitirafivpia*  A  proud  and  haughty  man,  such  as  Amyntias,  is  sometimes 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  KOfirirtic,  probably  from  the  custom  of  the  eastern  mo* 
oarchs  to  wear  long  flowing  ringlets. 
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Without  excuse,  without  a  courteous  word,  4dO 

Bearing  the  rule  alone. 

Bde.  Is*t  possible. 

That,  free  from  strife  and  shrill-ton'd  noise,  we  come 
To  mutual  speech  and  reconciliation  ? 

Cuo.  To  speech  with  thee,  thou  hater  of  the  people. 
Monarchical  ally  of  Brasidas, 
Who  wearest  woollen  fringes,  and  a  beard 
Unshaven  nourishest  ? 

Bde.  By  Jupiter, 

'Twere  better  for  me  not  to  have  a  father, 
Than  every  day  to  fight  with  ills  like  these ! 

Cho.  You  touch  not  yet  the  parsley  and  the  rue ';  500 

For  of  proverbial  speech  we'll  throw  in  this. 
Thou  hast  no  grievance  now,  but  when  th*  accuser 
Proclaims  these  deeds,  and  cites  thy  *complices. 

Bde.  Will  you  not,  by  the  gods,  decamp  from  me  ? 
I  am  resolved,  all  day,  to  beat  and  flay  you. 

Cho.  Nor  cease,  while  any  part  of  me  is  left ; 
Since  thou  affect'st  the  way  to  tyranny. 

Bde.  But  all  with  you  is  tyranny  and  plotters  *, 

However  th*  accuser's  charge  be  great  or  small, 
Which  I  had  not  heard  nam'd  for  fifty  years.  510 

But  now  'tis  far  more  common  than  salt  fish. 
So  that  its  name  is  bandied  in  the  market. 
Should  any  one  buy  prickle-backs,  nor  wish 
Anchovies,  straight  the  seller  cries — ^'  this  man 


'  This  ii  a  proverbial  expression,  deootiDg  that  an  affair  is  hardly  begun  ;  the 
metaphor  being  taken  from  parsley  and  other  herb  beds,  which  were  usually  planted 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  garden.  Instead  of  the  common  reading  oolbfmv,  Invemi- 
zius  gives  vov  *<mv,  and  Florens  Christianus  proposes  irw  Wiv,  but  the  usual  read- 
ing appears  to  me  preferable  to  either.  By  rwv  rpixotvUutv  liruv  in  the  next 
line  the  Scholiast  asserts  that  the  minute  and  vulgar  character  of  the  verses  of  Ar- 
chippus  is  meant  to  be  ridiculed.  Perhaps  that  poet  was  fond  of  homely  similies, 
drawn  from  the  kitchen  garden. 

IT  This  speech  of  Bdelydeon  is  fraught  with  comic  humour,  and  must  have  been 
particularly  pleasant  to  an  Athenian  audience  whose  jealousy  of  oligarchical  sway, 
and  dread  of  the  dissolution  of  their  democracy,  seems  to  have  been  almost  ridicu- 
lously sensitive.  See  Thucydides,  (B.  vi.  cap.  27.)  which  is  an  excellent  com- 
ment on  this  passage  of  Aristophanes^ 
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Appears  to  fat  himself  for  tyranny.** 

And  if,  moreover,  he  should  ask  a  leek. 

To  give  a  certain  zest  to  the  sea-loaches, 

With  look  askance,  the  herb-seller  cries — **tell  me. 

Why  ask  a  leek  ? — is  it  for  tyranny  ? 

Or  think'st  thou  Athens  is  to  bring  thee  sauces  ?"  5^ 

Xan.  Of  me  too,  yesternoon,  the  wench  demanded, 
£nrag*d,  because  I  urg'd  her  to  ride  quick, 
"  If  I'd  establish  Hippias*  tyranny  ?" 

Bde.  This  they  are  pleas*d  to  hear — and  now  if  I 
Wish  that  my  father,  having  left  the  custom 
Of  going  to  the  courts  at  early  dawn, 
Mark*d  by  that  wretched  and  calumnious  air, 
Should  live,  like  Morychus,  a  generous  life  ^ ; 
I  bear  the  blame  of  being  urg'd  to  this 
By  a  conspiring  and  tyrannic  temper.  530 

Phi.  And  justly  too,  by  Jove, — for  I  would  not 

Take  milk  of  hens,  in  preference '  to  that  life. 
Of  which  you  now  deprive  me.     I  rejoice  not 
In  eels  and  thornbacks,  but  would  rather  eat 
A  little  judgment,  in  the  box  enclosed. 

Bde.  With  these  things  thou  wast  wont  to  be  delighted. 
But  if  thou  wilt  afford  a  silent  ear 
To  my  instruction,  I  can  prove  to  thee 
How  much,  in  all  these  matters,  thou  art  wrong. 

I*  The  former  of  these  lines  is  composed  of  two  words, 

6p9o^oiTo<rvKo^avToiiKOTa\aiirbtpiav  rpSiriifv, 

'  derived  from  irapd  rb  6p9ivitv  xai  ^irav  xal  evKO^avniv  xai  Ip  BUcnc  raXac- 
irttptiv  (Scholiast).  Morychus,  whose  generous  style  of  liring  is  here  allttded  to, 
wtt  a  tragic  poet,  more  than  once  satirized  by  Aristophanes  on  account  of  hu 
hixuriotts  life,  (see  the  Aehamitmt,  ▼.  852.  the  Peace,  v.  973.)  He  is  addressed  by 
Plato  the  comic  writer,  cited  by  die  Scholiast  on  the  Cloudt,  v.  209.  together  with 
Olaucetes  and  Leogoras, 

01  C^rc  TtpirvAv,  oifSkv  kvOvfiovfUvoi. 

*  The  expression  6pvlBufv  yoKa  was  a  kind  of  proverb  applied  to  the  rich  and 
happy,  probably  because  articles  of  rarity  are  usually  in  great  request  on  that 

account; 

Hyberns  pretium  sic  meruere  rosa). 

so  in  the  Birds,  PeisthetsBnis  says  to  Hercules,  6pvi9*tw  irapl(«#  ew  yiXa, 
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Phi.  I  wrong  in  judging  ? 

Bde.  Hear'st  thou  not  thyself  540 

Scoff *d  at  by  men  whom  thou  all  but  adorest  ? 
And  in  a  state  of  secret  servitude? 

Phi.   Talk  not  of  this  to  me,  who  govern  all. 

Bde.  Not  thou  indeed,  but  while  thou  think*st  to  govern, 
Thou  art  thyself  a  slave — for  teach  us,  father. 
What  honour  can  be  thine  from  plundered  Greece  ? 

Phi.   Much — and  to  these  Vd  trust  th'  arbitrement. 

Bde.  And  I  the  same : — now  all  of  you  dismiss  him ; 
Give  me  a  sword,  for  if  I  be  surpass'd 
By  thee  in  pleading,  I  will  fall  upon  it.  550 

But  tell  me  what  will  be  the  consequence. 
If  thou  abide  not  by  the  arbitration  ? 

Phi.   Ne'er  may  I  drink  pure  wine,  the  recompense 
Of  our  good  genius. 

Cho.  It  behoves  thee,  now. 

Who  art  of  our  gymnasium,  to  pronounce 
Some  new  thing,  that  thy  value  may  appear. 
If  he  to  these  exhort  thee,  thou  must  not 
Speak  like  this  youth,  beholding  what  great  danger 
All  thine  affairs  are  in,  if  (which  I  trust 
May  never  happen)  this  man  prove  victorious.         560 

Bde.  Some  one  bring  tablets  to  me  with  all  speed. 
That  whatsoe'er  he  says,  for  memory's  sake, 
I  may  write  down. 

Phi.  And,  if  in  argument 

He  gain  the  victory  o'er  me,  what  say  you  ? 

Cho.  No  longer  were  the  aged  multitude 

Of  the  least  use — but  we,  in  all  the  streets 

Derided,  mere  branch-bearers  should  be  call'd, 

Or  husks  of  litigation.     But  oh  thou ! 

Whose  eloquence  for  our  whole  state  will  plead. 

Now  boldly  all  thy  powers  of  speech  employ.  570 

Phi.   And  straight  from  the  beginning  will  I  show 
That  our  dominion  is  surpass'd  by  none. 
For  what  in  life's  more  happy  than  a  judge. 
What  more  luxurious  or  more  terrible 
When  he  is  old  ?  whom,  as  he  creeps  from  bed. 
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Huge  men,  four  cubits  high,  guard  at  the  bar^; 

And  then,  as  I  approach,  some  one  extends 

His  supple  hand,  with  public  rapine  filFd. 

Then  pouring  forth  a  miserable  voice. 

They  bend  in  supplication — "  Pity  me,  580 

0  father,  I  beseech  thee,  if  thou  e*er 
Hast  in  thy  magistracy  pillag'd  aught, 

Or  in  the  army,  bartering  with  thy  messmates ! 

Who  had  not  known  that  I  were  in  existence 

But  for  his  late  acquittal. 
Bde.  Let  this  saying 

Touching  the  clients  be  my  memorandum. 
Phi.  Then  entering,  by  solicitation  press*d. 

And  anger  wip*d  away,  of  all  I  promis*d, 

Arriv'd  within,  no  part  will  I  perform. 

But  listen  to  the  supplicating  voice  590 

Utter'd  by  those  who  would  elude  conviction. 

For  then  what  flattery  may  a  judge  not  hear  ? 

Some  weep  their  poverty,  and  loads  of  woe. 

Until  they  equal  mine, — some  tell  us  fables, 

And  others  one  of  i£sop*s  drolleries. 

Some  jest,  that  I  may  be  provok*d  to  laugh. 

And  lay  aside  my  wrath — and  if  by  these 

We  fail  to  be  persuaded,  straight  they  drag 

The  children,  male  and  female,  by  the  hand : 

1  listen — they  stoop  down  and  bleat  together,  600 
And  then,  on  their  behalf,  the  trembling  sire 
Beseeches  me,  as  if  I  were  a  god. 

To  free  him  from  th'  impeachment,  ''If  thou*rt  pleas'd 

With  a  lamb*s  voice,  pity  a  child's  complaint.** 

And  if  in  little  pigs  I  take  delight, 

Then  should  I  listen  to  his  daughter's  voice. 

^  By  avBpeg  fuyoKoi  Kal  rcrpair^x'^*  ^°  ^^i'  ^^^>  ^^  ^^  ^  understood  not  to 
much  men  of  lofty  stature,  since  the  height  of  four  cubits  does  not  exceed  the  usual 
measure,  as  men  of  generous  and  liberal  minds.  In  bodily  height,  they  certainly 
could  not  compare  with  William  Evans,  the  gigantic  porter  of  Charles  I.  (see  Pen- 
nant's London,  p.  324.),  who  was  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  must  have  greatly 
fallen  short  of  the  husband  of  that  Syracusan  female  mentioned  by  Theocritus  ( Ado- 
niaz.  V.  17.),  who  was  &v4p  rpurKaiStKainixvQ-  So  in  the  Frogt,  (v.  1026.)  tc 
yivpaiovu  kcu  TtrpairtixiiQ . 
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And  then  our  rage  we  lower  a  small  peg. 
Is  not  this  empire  and  contempt  of  wealth  ? 

Bde.  This  too,  thy  second  saying,  I  inscribe 

"  Contempt  of  wealth" — and  reckon  o'er  to  me        GIO 
The  profits  of  thine  empire  over  Greece. 

Phi.   The  children's  puberty  we  may  inspect ; 
And  if  to  his  defence  CCagrus  '  come, 
He*s  not  dismiss*d  e'er  he  recite  to  us 
Some  sweet  selected  part  from  Niobe. 
And  if  the  piper  gain  his  cause,  he  gives 
To  us,  his  judges,  as  a  recompense. 
With  mouth  well  fortified,  a  parting  strain. 
And  if  a  father,  at  his  death,  bequeath 
To  any  one,  his  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  620 

Bidding  the  testament  bewail  at  length. 
And  shell  that  nicely  covers  o'er  the  seals  "", 
We  give  her  to  that  man,  whose  supplication 
Shall  have  persuaded  us,  and  this  we  do 
Quite  irresponsible — a  privilege. 
To  none  inferior. 

Bde.  I  wish  thee  joy. 

For  this  and  all  the  blessings  thou  hast  nam'd. 
But  thou  dost  wrong  in  shelling  up  the  will 
Regarding  the  sole  heiress. 

Phi.  And  moreover. 

When  in  deciding  on  some  great  affair,  G30 

The  senate  and  the  people  are  in  doubt. 
It  is  decreed  to  render  up  the  culprits 
To  us  their  judges — then  Evathlus,  and 
That  mighty  cringing  shield-rejecting  fellow  **, 

*  This  waa  the  name  of  a  tragric  actor  who  perfonned  the  part  of  Niobe  in  that 
tragedy,  either  of  Sophocles  or  iEschylus.    (Scholiast). 

™  Kai  ry  K6yxy  ^  irdvv  frifiviaQ,  It  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  ancients 
were  in  the  habit  of  covering  the  signature  and  seals  of  their  important  acts  with 
shells,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  injury  ;  this  was  called  avacoyx^Xitii^civ. 

"  This  Evathlus  was  a  rhetorician  and  a  sycophant,  often  lampooned  by  the 
comic  writers  of  his  time,  especially  Plato  and  Cratinus  ;  see  also  tlu  Aehamiant, 
V.  675,  where  his  powers  of  haranguing  are  mentioned  in  magnificent  terms.  By 
icoXaicitfvv/ioc  &9-iri^o'iropkiiQ  is  meant  Cleonymus,  the  cowardly  flatterer,  who  cast 
away  his  shield,  so  common  a  subject  of  raillery  to  our  poet ;  see  particularly  th» 
Clouds,  V.  372.  the  Peace,  1152.  the  Birdt,  v.  1475,  etc.  and  v.  930.  of  this  comedy. 
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Declare  'tis  not  their  purpose  to  betray  us» 

But  for  the  democratic  state  to  fight ; 

And  no  opinion  with  the  crowd  prevailed, 

But  that  which  said  the  bench  should  be  dismiss'd 

Soon  as  the  judges  had  despatch*d  one  cause. 

And  CleoUy  who  in  bawling  conquers  all,  640 

At  us  alone  gnaws  not,  but  with  his  hand. 

Protecting,  drives  away  from  us  the  flies. 

Thou  never  hast  thy  father  treated  thus ; 

But  tho*  Theorus  be  a  man  no  way 

Inferior  to  Euphemius  ®,  from  his  basin 

Taking  a  sponge,  he  cleans  our  dusty  shoes. 

Consider  now,  from  what  advantages 

Thou  dost  exclude  and  hinder  me,  who  said*st 

That  thou  would*st  prove  this  to  be  slavish  service. 

Bde.  Speak  to  satiety — for  thou,  at  length  650 

Wilt  surely  cease  from  thine  illustrious  rule. 
And  in  unwashen  nakedness  appear. 

Phi.  But  the  most  sweet  of  all  I  had  forgot — 
When  I  go  home,  having  receiv'd  my  fee. 
And  all  salute  me  for  the  money's  sake ; 
Then,  first  of  all,  my  daughter  washes  me, 
Anoints  my  feet,  and  stooping,  kisses  me. 
Then,  at  the  same  time,  calling  me  '*  Papa," 
She  baits  her  tongue  for  my  triobolus ; 
And  my  cajoling  little  wife  brings  to  me  660 

A  cake  of  kneaded  flour,  while  sitting  near. 
She  presses  me  with — "  eat  this,  taste  of  this" — 
Thus  am  I  gratified,  and  not  compell'd 
To  look  towards  thee  and  the  steward,  what  time 
He  serves  the  dinner,  muttering  out  a  curse. 
Lest  haply,  he  should  bake  another  for  me. 
Thus  I  possess  a  shield  against  all  ills. 
And  armour  of  defence  to  ward  off*  darts. 
But  if  thou  wilt  not  pour  me  wine  to  drink, 
I  bring  this  ass^like  cup  of  liquor  full.  670 

•  Theonit  was  a  metn  flatterer,  here  compartd  with  Eupbemios,  a  rbtUviciaii, 
who  did  not  think  it  benoath  him  to  perform  the  most  aenrile  offices,  and  even  to 
wipe  away  the  doat  from  the  jndgea'  thoep,  rdnP^ui  ircpucMyi iv. 
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Then  pour  it  out  reclining ;  while  he  gapes, 

And  braying  with  a  military  air. 

Makes  loud  explosions.     Bear  I  not  a  rule 

Inferior)  by  no  means,  to  that  of  Jove, 

Who  am  saluted  with  no  less  a  name  ? 

And  if  we  make  a  tumult,  every  one 

Of  those  who  pass  by  says — '  What  thunder  peals 

Along  the  judgment  seat,  O  monarch  Jove !' 

And  if  I  fulminate,  with  clapping  hands 

The  rich  and  very  grave,  responsive,  sound  p.  680 

And  me  thou  chiefly  fearest. — Yes,  by  Ceres, 

Thou  fearest  me — but  may  I  perish,  if 

I  look  on  thee  with  dread. 

Cho.  Ne'er  have  we  heard 

A  man  so  clearly,  or  so  wisely  talk. 

Phi.   No — but  he  thought  to  make  an  easy  vintage 
Of  a  deserted  vine  \    For  well  he  knew 
That  I  was  most  prevailing  in  this  art. 

Cho.  How  hath  he  gone  through  all,  and  pass'd  by  nothing ! 
So  that  I  grew  in  hearing,  and  appeared 
To  hold  a  session  in  the  happy  isles  %  690 

Delighted  with  his  words. 

Phi.  How  he  begins 

To  yawn,  and  is  not  master  of  himself ! 
1*11  make  thee  look  to-day  as  at  the  lash. 

Cho.  [to  Bde.]  And  it  behoves  thee  all  deceits  to  weave 
For  thine  acquittal — since  'tis  difBcult 
To  mollify  my  rage,  unless  thy  words 
Regard  my  interest.     Wherefore  it  is  time 
For  thee  to  seek  a  good  and  new-cut  miUstone, 

— K&v  diTTpdylfia 


woirvvZovinv, 

Bergler  aptly  compares  Pliny,  (H.  N.  zxviii.  cap.  2.)  who,  speaking  of  the  super- 
stitious  reverence  with  which  thunder-claps  were  regarded  by  the  ancients,  says, 
"  fulgetras  poppysmis  adorare  consensus  gentium  est." 

1  This  is  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  such  as  are  negligent  in  the  tillage 
of  their  vines,  and  yet  expect  to  reap  an  abundant  vintage.  (Schol.)  It  occurs 
again  in  the  EecUsiatuMt,  (885.) 

'  Respecting  the  judges  in  the  shades  below,  see  the  poetical  description  in  the 
second  Olympic  ode  of  Pindar  (v.  100,  etc*) 
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If  speaking  have  no  power  to  break  my  rage.   - 

Bds.  'Tis  a  hard  task^  and  one  that  asks  more  counael    700 
Than  comedy  can  boast,  to  heal  an  ill, 
Which,  in  the  state,  has  long  bred  inwardly. 
But  O  !  Satumian  Sire  ! 

Phi.  Cease,  sire  not  me. 

For  if  o*  th*  instant,  thou  instruct  me  not 
How  I  should  be  a  slave,  it  cannot  chance 
But  thou  must  die,  tho'  from  the  sacred  entrails 
It  were  my  destiny  to  be  remov'd. 

Bde.  Hear  then,  O  sire,  relax  thy  front  awhile, 
And  first  count  lightly,  not  with  calculi. 
But  on  the  fingers,  what  a  sum  of  tribute  710 

Comes  to  us  from  the  cities,  and  besides. 
The  many  hundredths,  prytanean  pledges. 
The  metals,  markets,  harbours,  salaries. 
And  sales  of  public  confiscations. 
From  these  we  nearly  draw  two  thousand  talaiits. 
Deposit  thence  the  judges'  yearly  pay. 
Who  sojourn  here,  six  thousand  and  no  more, 
Yours  are  one  hundred,  then,  and  fifty  talents. 

Phi.  Then  not  the  tenth  part  comes  to  us  for  fee  *. 

Bde.  No,  truly — and  where  fly  the  other  moneys?  720 

Phi.  To  those  whose  cry  is — "  I  will  not  betray 
Th'  Athenian  rabble,  but  will  always  fight 
To  aid  the  multitude." 

Bde.  These,  O  my  Father, 

Thou  choosest  to  rule  over  thee,  deceiv'd 
By  such  slight  words:  they  then  receive  in  bribes 
Talents  by  fifties,  from  the  other  states. 
Whom  with  such  threats  as  these  they  terrify, 
"  Pay  tribute,  or  111  thunder  down  your  city." 
And  thou'rt  content  to  eat  up  the  remains 
Of  thy  dominion ;  the  allies  meanwhile,  730 

When  they  perceive  the  refuse  of  the  crowd 
With  hunger  pining,  gnaw  the  ballot-box, 

•  L  e.  tbottt  1,166  Franeh  iirrei  per  annum  for  eachof  UmGOOO  judgci,  ictrcdy 
45£  of  oar  money. 
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Regard  thee  as  the  suffrages  of  ConnusS 

But  bring  them  presents — pickle-jars,  wine,  carpets. 

Cheese,  honey,  sesamum,  cushions,  cups,  cloaks, 

Chaplets,  chains,  goblets,  wealth  and  sanity. 

To  thee,  of  all  whom  thou  command'st  on  earth. 

And  all  thy  toils  at  sea  achiev'd^,  not  one 

Presents,  to  cook  thy  fish,  a  head  of  garlick. 

Phi.  Not  so,  by  Jove, — but  from  Eucharides  740 

I  have  myself  sent  for  three  garlick  heads  '• 
But  thou  annoyest  me,  not  showing  forth 
This  slavery  of  mine. 

Bde.  Is  it  not  great 

That  those  who  rule,  themselves  and  flatterers,  all 

Are  brib'd  alike  ? — to  thee  should  any  one 

Give  the  three  oboli,  art  thou  content 

With  pay  which  fighting  or  besieging  towns, 

By  labour  manifold  thou  hast  achiev'd  ? 

And  in  addition,  what  torments  me  most, 

Order'd  by  others,  thou  frequent*st  the  courts,        750 

When  an  immodest  youth  approaches  thee, 

The  son  of  Chaereas,  standing  thus  astride, 

*  «  «  «  ♦ 

Bidding  thee  come  by  early  dawn  to  judge ; 
Since  whosoever  is  behind  the  signal^ 
Will  not  bear  with  him  the  three  oboli. 

t  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Connus  was  a  young  harper.  Others  describe  him 
as  one  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony,  and  thus  become  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  pauper,  whence  the  proverb  quoted  by  Callistratus,  Kovvov  OpXov,  from  the 
empty  sound  sent  forth  by  a  fig-leaf,  (see  the  Knighti,  v.  532.) 

"  The  expression  in  this  line  is  very  singular. 

iroXXd  ^  i^'  ^ypf  iriTvXtvaaQ. 
This  participle  is  derived  from  irirvXoQ,  the  noise  made  by  oars  impelled  through 
the  water.  Hence  is  formed  the  word  pitylisma  or  pytilitma,  the  ablative  case  of 
which  (pitylismate)  is  the  ingenious  conjectural  emendation  of  Jul.  Scaliger,  in 
that  much -controverted  passage  of  Juvenal  (xi.  173)  instead  of  the  common  read- 
ing (pytismate).  It  may  be  remarked  that  difierent  codices  and  editions  of  this 
noble  satirist,  exhibit  no  fewer  than  eight  words  of  similar  termination  besides  the 
two  here  mentioned — pedeumate,  pitUumatt,  pedemate,  pyreitmate,  poppyimatt, 
proptytmate,  piteremattf  pygismate, 

^  Eucharides  was  the  name  of  a  garlick- seller,  and  by  rpiig  dyXWa^  are  meant 
the  OKop6iov  M^aXi)  of  the  preceding  line. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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But,  late  as  he  may  come,  the  advocate 

Receives  his  drachma  as  the  pleader*s  fee  ^t 

Andy  with  another  of  the  archons,  sharing 

What  an  acquitted  culprit  may  bestoWi  760 

You  two  arrange  together  the  affair. 

While  Uke  a  saw  one  gives,  and  one  withdraws  it. 

Thy  gaping  look  observes  the  treasurer'. 

But  the  manoeuvre  still  escapes  thy  notice. 

Phi.  Is*t  thus  they  treat  me  ?  what,  alas  !  say'st  thou. 
Stirring  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul  ? 
My  mind  thou  so  attractest,  that  I  know  not 
What  *tis  thou  do*st  to  me. 

Bde.  Consider  then. 

That,  when  thou  might'st  with  all  the  world  grow  rich, 
Thou'rt  always  compass*d  round  by  demagogues,    770 
Who  over  many  cities  bearest  sway. 
From  Pontus  to  Sardinia — thou  hast  nought 
To  make  thee  glad,  save  the  small  salary 
Which  thou  receiv'st*-^nd  that  by  little  stiU 
They  squeeze  for  thee  in  drops,  as  out  of  wool, 
Like  oil,  for  the  support  of  thine  e  wtence. 

y  t6  ffwfiyopiKbv,  ipaxiJtffV'  This  was  the  daily  sum  granted  to  the  forensic 
orators  for  undertaking  to  plead  (he  cause  of  any  state  or  citizen.  The  Scholiast, 
on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  says  that  the  ovvtiyopoi  were  ten  in  number  and 
chosen  by  lot. 

■  <r^  Sk  xaffcd^eic  rbv  KtaXaKpkrtiv.  The  KuXcucpkrfiQ  was  a  public  accountant 
who  paid  the  judicial  salaries,  and  provided  for  the  expenses  of  the  festivals. 
Hence  these  questors  of  the  public  treasury  derived  their  name  of  icwXeucplrai  or 
taaXaypirai  &ir6  twv  K(a\&v,  because  they  received  as  their  perquisite  the  skins 
and  relics  of  their  victims. 

*  oIk  dwoXavtiQ  irXrjv  rovff  3  ^epcic*  iucapfi.  That  is,  all  thy  gain  consists  in 
the  purchase  of  this  miserable  little  cloak,  twto  b  ^optiq  Ifidriov  (Schol.),  and 
even  this  modicum  of  pay  they  dole  out  drop  by  drop,  as  if  squeezed  from  wool 
steeped  in  liquor.  "  M^taphore  tir6e  des  liqueurs  qu'  on  ezprime  en  pressant  un 
flocon  de  laine" — (Note  of  the  French  translator).  In  the  next  line,  dXtvpov  is 
Mid  irapd  irpovSoKiav  for  IXaiov,  or  some  other  fluid — (Bergler).  The  great 
extent  of  the  judicial  power  possessed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
may  be  gathered  from  this  speech  of  Bdelycleon,  who  says  that  they  bear  sway 

From  Pontus  to  Sardinia  ; 

Compare  v.  540.  where  the  chorus  says, 

ovnri  wptfffivr&v  dx^oc 
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For  they  would  have  thee  poor--'and  for  what  reason 

I  will  declare  to  thee — that  thou  may'st  know 

Thy  keeper,  and  when  he  shall  hiss  thee  on. 

Leap  savagely  upon  thine  enemies.  780 

If  they  desir  d  to  give  the  people  food. 

Nothing  were  easier — since  a  thousand  cities 

Convey  us  tribute,  if  to  each  of  these, 

The  charge  were  given  to  nourish  twenty  men, 

Two  hundred  thousand  of  the  citizens 

Had  liv*d  on  hare*s  flesh — ^with  all  sorts  of  crowns, 

And  early  and  coagulated  milk  ^ ; 

Enjoying  pleasures  worthy  of  our  land. 

As  of  the  trophy  gain'd  in  Marathon 

And  now,  like  olive-gatherers,  ye  go  790 

In  company  with  him  who  bears  the  fee. 

Phi.  Alas !  what  torpor's  o'er  my  hand  diffus'd? 
Fm  now  so  soft,  I  cannot  hold  ray  sword  ^. 

Bde.  But  when  in  fear,  Eubcea  they  would  give  you  ^, 
And  promise  to  grant  corn  by  fifty  bushela ; 
Yet  give  they  nothing,  save  of  late,  five  bushels 
Of  barley  thou  receivedst,  and  scarce  these, 
(Convicted  as  a  stranger  •)>  by  the  chaenix. 

^  Kai  TTVift  Kal  irvptary.  The  word  iri/ov  properly  signifies  the  first  milk  drawn 
after  calving,  and  wpiartic  scalded  cream.  Instead  of  the  latter  Invemizius  reads 
irvapiry,  against  the  metre,  as  the  first  syllable  would  be  long,  derived  from  trvov, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  the  reading  of  all  the  editions :  this  is  ev'dently  wrong,  as 
both  the  Juntas  give  wvpidry.    The  metaphor  is  repeated  at  v.  801. 

^  This  line  is  an  allusion  to  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,  where  Menelaus  casts 

away  his  sword,  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  slaying  Helen  with  it.    Bdeljfdeon  had 

before  (v.  547.)  asked  for  a  sword,  on  which  he  threatens  to  fall  if  conquered  in 

argument  by  Philocleon.     The  same  allusion  is  made  by  Lampito  in  the  Lyiistrata 

(v.  155.)    Compare  Massinger,  (Xew  Way,  etc.)  Act  v.  Sc.  ult,  where  Sir  Giles 

Overreach  exclaims, 

•« Ha  I  I'm  feeble. 

Some  undone. widow  sits  upon  my  arm,  etc." 

^  Our  poet  here  says  that  these  rhetorical  demagogues  would  give  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  promise,  the  whole  fertile  island  of  Euboea,  whereas  in  a  scarcity  of  com, 
during  the  terrible  plague,  which  invaded  the  Attic  territory  from  Ethiopia  or  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  so  graphically  described  by  Thucydides  and  Lucretius,  they 
really  gave  but  five  medimns  or  thirty  bushels,  and  that  by  slow  degrees,  to  each  of 
the  14,240  citizens  of  Athens. 

*  Ktviag  ^tvyo»y  means  convicted  of  peregrinity,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens.    The  foreigners  in  Athens  amounted  to  about  4750.. 

o  2 
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On  this  account,  I  keep  thee  here  confin'd 
Wishing  to  nourish  thee,  and  not  expose  800 

To  be  the  sport  of  these  vain  promisers. 
And  simply  now  I  would  grant  all  thy  mind. 
Except  to  drain  milk  from  the  treasurer. 

Chorus. 

Wise,  to  a  certainty,  was  he  who  said, 

"  Judge  not  before  you  hear  the  speech  of  both." 

You  now  appear  to  me  by  far  superior. 

So  that,  with  ire  relax*d,  I  cast  away 

The  staff— but  oh ! — ^associates  and  coevals. 

Obey,  obey  my  speech,  and  be  not  senseless, 

Nor  very  crabbed  and  inflexible.  810 

Would  I  some  kinsman  or  relation  had 

To  give  me  such  advice ! — and  now  some  god 

Aids  thee,  in  this  affair,  with  his  clear  presence^ 

And  manifests  his  benefits — which  thou 

With  readiness  receive. 

Bde.  Indeed  I  will 

Nourish  and  give  him  all  an  old  man  needs. 
Pottage  to  lick,  a  soft  robe,  goat-skin  garment, 
A  nymph  to  rub  his  members  and  his  loins. 
Yet  he  is  silent,  muttering  not  a  word. 
This  cannot  please  me. 

Cho.  He  hath  turn*d  his  mind   8S0 

Upon  his  present  state  and  former  greatness  ; 
For  now  he  knows  and  thinks  upon  his  fault, 
That  he  woidd  not  obey  thine  exhortations. 
But  haply  now  to  these  thy  words  obedient 
He's  wise,  and  putting  off  his  former  manners. 
Submits  himself  to  thee. 

Phi.  Alas!  Alas! 

Bde.  Wherefore  cry  out  to  me  ? 

Pui.  Beguile  me  not 

With  promises  like  these — it  is  my  pleasure 
To  be  where  cries  the  herald — "  Who  has  not 
Yet  given  his  suffrage  ? — Let  him  rise" — and  may  8S0 
I  stand  prepared  to  drop  my  calculus 
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The  last  of  all  into  the  ballot-box. 

Hasten,  O  soul — where  is  my  lurking  spirit^! 

By  HerculeSy  no  more  among  the  judges 

Cleon  could  I  convict  of  peculation. 
Bde.  O  Father,  by  the  gods,  obey  my  voice. 
Phi.  Obey  thee  ? — why  ? — save  one  thing,  speak  thy  will. 
Bde.  What  is  it?  let  me  know. 
Phi.  To  keep  from  judging. 

This,  Hades  shall  decree,  e'er  I  obey. 
Bde.  Thou,  therefore,  since  the  courts  are  thy  delight,    840 

Descend  not  thither,  but,  remaining  here, 

Administer  the  law  to  thy  domestics. 
Phi.   Concerning  what  dispute ?  why  banterest  thou? 
Bde.  Whatever  is  done  here.     When,  secretly, 

The  servant-maiden  has  unclos'd  the  door, 

Her  only  shalt  thou  fine  for  the  offence. 

And  this  is  what  thou  still  art  wont  to  do. 

According  to  right  order — ^if  the  mom 

Resplendent  shine,  by  sun-light  thou  wilt  judge ; 

But  if  it  snow  or  rain,  the  fire-side,  then^  850 

Will  be  thy  seat  of  judgment : — should'st  thou  wake 

At  noon  day,  yet  will  no  Thesmothetes 

Exclude  thee  from  the  forum  ^. 
Phi.  This  delights  me. 

wdptg  &  ffKupd. 

Tlus  passage  is  a  parody  of  the  Bellerophon  of  Euripides, 

vdpiQ,  St  ffjcupd  ^vXXdCf  vwepfiCi 
Kpijvaia  vdirif. 

The  poetical  epithet  vKupd  applied  to  the  seal  will  perhaps  remiod  the  reader  of 
Adrian's  beautiful  line,  addressed  to  his  soul, 

Pallidula,  rigida,  nuhila, 

9  oi/Btlg  9  AwoKXihti  Qiv}U)OkrriQ  ry  jciycX^^i.  There  were  at  Athens  ten  ma- 
gistrates called  archons,  viz.  the  king,  archon,  the  polemarch,  and  six  Thesmothet«» 
so  called  because  they  had  the  care  of  the  laws  and  whatever  related  to  the  courts 
of  justice.  To  these  judges,  who  were  chosen  each  from  hisown  tribe,  the  SchoFiast 
adds  another,  the  scribe.  Whoever  of  these,  when  cited  to  the  diet,  failed  to  ap- 
pear in  proper  time,  was  excluded,  dvb  rijc  KtytXidoei  (see  v.  124.)  and  lost  his 
fee  of  three  oboli.  I1ie  word  jccyjcXi^cc  properly  denotes  tht  doort  of  thtjudgmtnt- 
hall,  Photius ;  and  KiyxXic  is  d^ned  by  the  same  lexicographer,  6  rw  du:affTtiplov 
KayKiXXoi,  (cancelltts). 
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Bde.  Besides  this,  should  a  pleader  at  great  length 
Pursue  his  cause,  thou  wilt  not  hungry  wait. 
Wearing  alike  thyself  and  the  defendant. 

Phi.  How  then  shall  I  be  able,  as  of  yore. 

Rightly  to  judge  affairs,  still  ruminating? 

Bde.  Far  better — since  it  is  a  common  saying, 

That  while  the  witnesses  are  speaking  false  860 

Digesting  judges  scarcely  know  the  cause. 

Phi.  Indeed  thou  dost  persuade  me — but  not  yet 
Say'st  whence  my  recompense  I  shall  receive. 

Bde.  From  me. 

Phi.  'Tis  well  that  I  apart  receive  it. 

And  not  with  any  other ;  for  the  jester 
Lysistratus  hath  treated  me  most  basely  ^ ; 
Having  of  late  with  me  receiv*d  a  drachma. 
He  went  and  frittered  it  away  in  fish. 
Then  to  my  share  assigned  three  mullets'  scales, 
Which  in  my  mouth  I  placed— imagining  870 

That  I  received  as  many  oboli : 
But  spit  them  out  disgusted  with  the  smell, 
Then  dragg*d  him  into  court  incontinently. 

Bde.  And  what  said  he  to  this? 

Phi.  What  ?  why,  he  said 

That  I  must  have  the  stomach  of  a  cock ; 
For  silver  thou  wilt  soon  digest,  he  added. 


Avffitrrparog 


6  VKdnrrSXrig 


is  mentioned  again  in  the  Acharnians,  v.  820,  as  the  disgrace  of  his  tribe,  togetlier 
with  6  TipiwSvtipoi  'Aprkfidtv  and  Jlawrdtv  6  irafiwSvripog*  on  which  passag;e 
Elmsley  quotes  Athensus,  p.  533.  £.  This  low  fellow  seems  here  to  have  played 
a  very  shabby  trick  on  Philocleon,  by  giving  him  three  mullets'  scales  instead  of 
his  judicial  fee  of  the  half  drachma.  These,  he  says,  **  I  placed  in  my  mouth"— 
udyy*  'v(Ka\lf''  which  word  Palmer  interprets  by  ineurvavi  dentibut,  I  bent  it  with 
my  teeth  to  try  whether  it  were  good ;  or  jcdy«^  ha^jfa,  as  Florens  Christianiis 
reads,  who  imagines  that  an  allusion  is  here  intended  to  the  Greek  proverb  rned 
by  ^scfaylus  (Agamemnon,  36.)  and  Theocritns,  quoted  by  Stanley :  /3o6c  ^vt 
yXtiMriry  fdyac,  and  applied  to  such  as  have  an  impediment  to  free  ipeeck.— 
Athencus  quotes  from  Alexis — 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  Attic  coin  of  the  value  of  two  drechmis,  itaopad 
with  tbe  figure  of  an  ox. 
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Bde.  (giving  money  to  his  father.)  Thou  seest  then  how 

much  profit  thou  wilt  gain. 
Phi.  Not  altogether  small — but  do  thy  pleasure. 
Bde.  Wait  now  until  I  come  and  bring  them  to  thee. 
Phi.  Behold,  how  are  the  oracles  accomplished;  880 

For  I  had  heard  that  once  the  Athenians  held 

Domestic  judgment-seats,  and  every  man  - 

Erected  for  himself,  before  the  doors, 

A  small  tribunal,  like  a  Hecateum*, 

For  his  own  practice  in  the  vestibule. 
Bde.  What  further  wilt  thou  say  ?  lo,  I  bring  all 

Whatever  I  had  announced,  and  many  more ; 

♦  «  «  *  « 

«  «  *  «  « 

*****  890 

«  «  ♦  «  « 

Bde.  Lo,  here  is  fire,  and  lentils  standing  near. 

If  there  be  need  to  sup. 
Phi.  This  too  is  well ; 

For  tho'  I  bum  with  fever,  at  the  least 

I  shall  receive  my  fee ;  since  here  remaining 

I  may  devour  my  lentils — but  for  what 

Brought  you  the  bird  to  me? 
Bde.  That  should  you  sleep* 

While  any  one  is  pleading,  by  his  song, 

Descending  from  above,  he  may  arouse  thee. 
Phi.  One  thing  I  still  desire,  tho*  in  the  rest  900 

Well  pleas'd, 
Bde,  What  is't  ? 

Phi.  That  thou  bring  Lycus'  imaged 


*  The  'Effaraiov,  or  *£jcarcTov,  was  a  small  shrioe  or  temple  of  Hecate,  ifopo^ 
and  KovpoTp6^oi,  of  which  several  were  erected  by  the  Greeks  in  Yarious  places 
where  three  roads  met ;  upon  these  altars  it  was  customary  for  the  rich  to  place 
eggs  and  toasted  cheese*  especially  in  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  to  be  taken  away 
by  the  poor  who  casually  passed  by  (see  the  Plutus,  v.  594.) — Our  modem 
Reformers  are  probably  not  aware  that  their  notion  of  bringing  justice  to  evtry 
man'i  door,  can  boast  of  such  high  antiquity  as  is  here  assigned  to  it  by  Philocleon 
(see  the  Scholiast  on  this  passage.) 

'  ^ip*^ov  (i.  e.  t6  rfpifov)  t6  tov  Avkov  is  to  be  understood  of  the  tablet  con- 
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Bde.  He's  here,  O  king— «iid  'tis  hU  very  aeUl 
Phi.  O  hero,  how  Uremeiidaos  lo  behoU ! 

As  in  oar  eyes  mppears  deonjinus'. 
Sos.   Nor  yet  has  he,  although  m  hero,  arms. 
Bde.  If  thou  wert  seated,  soon  Fd  call  a  cause. 
Phi.  Call  now,  for  I  long  since  hare  sat  attentiTe. 
Bde.  Come  then,  what  cause  shall  I  first  introduce  ? 

Of  the  domestics  which  hath  done  amiss  ? 

The  Thracian  maid  who  lately  burnt  a  pitcher*^    910 
Phi.  Restrain  thyself;  since  almost  thou  destroy *st  me — 

Without  a  bar  art  thou  about  to  judge. 

Which  seemed  to  us  the  first  of  sacred  rites*? 
Bde.  By  Jore,  there  is  none  present ;  but  Til  ran 

And  bring  one  hither  straightway  from  within. 

How  wonderful  this  passion  for  a  jdace ! 
Xan.  Go  to  the  crows — to  nourish  such  a  dog ! 
Bde.  What  is  the  matter,  truly  ? 
Xan.  Hath  not  Labes, 

That  cur,  into  the  kitchen  just  now  ruslfd, 

And  snatch'd  and  eat  up  a  Sicilian  cheese*?  920 

Bde.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  first  charge  to  be  brought 

Before  my  father — come  thou  and  accuse  him. 

tiJiiiog  tint  effigy  of  th*  bero  Ljcu,  as  it  appears  in  the  jadicial  fanam,  witkovt  Ott 
presence  of  which  this  lover  of  lawsuits  would  scarcely  think  himself  to  be  in  tlie 
foram  (see  the  note  on  t.  398.) 

'  This  siroilitode  strikes  Bdelycleon,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  huge  stature 
of  ttchy  but  as  they  are  both  without  arms ;  the  one  being  a  foreasie  md  not  a 
martial  hero,  the  other  from  having  cast  his  away  in  battle. — Beigler. 

■■  The  name  f^parra  in  this  line  most  probably  denotes  a  domestic  damsel 
brought  from  Thrace,  as  4pv(  (t.  433.)  and  ^vpa,  in  the  Peace,  t.  1112.  Instead 
9$  irpomtavfraaa  in  this  line,  Florens  Christianus  thought  that  the  true  reading 
was  irpoaOpavffoffa,  having  broken,  and  this  certainly  appears  preferable,  altboagb 
unsupported  by  manuscript  authority. 

*  &VIV  ipvfpcLK  Tov  TTfv  I'uciiv  fiiXXifc  KoXuv*  This  alludes  U>  a  baniec  o^oak 
or  other  wood,  within  which  the  priest  officiated  at  the  sacrifices.  Philocleoo  has 
■och  veneration  for  the  place  and  act  of  judgment,  that,  as  Bergler  observes^  he 
speaks  of  them  as  of  religious  rites  or  mysteries. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  expedition  into  Sicily  in  the  second  year  of  the  IxzzviiL 
Olympiad,  under  the  conduct  of  Laches,  who  is  here  designed  by  the  dog  Labea, 
a  name  very  appropriate  to  the  canine  race  from  his  propensity  to  take  or  snatch 
whatever  may  be  in  his  way,  or,  according  to  the  Sctu>liast,  aw^  rov  Xa|i^3ay««v 
Oripia  (see  note  on  v.  247.) 
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Xan.  By.  Jupiter,  not  I — hut  t'other  dog      .  ■ »        '  - 

Says  that  he  will  prefer  the  accusation,  •' 

Can  any  one  but  introduce  the  action. 
Bde.  Come  now,  and  lead  them  hither. 
Xan.  We  must  do  so. 

Phi.  But  what  is  here  ? 

Bde.  'Tis  the  domestic  pig-styP. 

Phi.  Then  bearest  thou  a  sacrilegious  hand  ? 
Bde.  Not  so,  but  that  from  Vesta  auspicating^, 

One  I  may  immolate. 
Phi.  But  haste  to  bring  on  930 

The  cause ;  for  I  look  to  the  punishment. 
Bde.  Come  now,  1*11  bring  the  tablets  and  the  stylus. 
Phi.  Ah  me  !  with  these  delays  thou  wilt  destroy  me — 

But  I  had  need  of  space  to  mark  my  furrows '. 
Bde.  Behold ! 

Pill.  Now  summon. 

Bde.  Fm  about  it. 

Phi.  Who 

Appears  the  first  ? 
Bde.  a  plague  on't !  how  I  grieve 

That  I've  forgotten  the  judicial  urn  I 
Phi.  Ho,  whither  runnest  thou  ? 
Bde.  After  the  urns. 

Phi.   By  no  means  ;  for  I  had  these  jills. 
Bde.  Most  right* 

For  all  things  that  we  need  are  present  to  us,  940 

Except  at  least  the  clepsydra. 


P XoipoKOfictov  *E<n-(ac.  Thii,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  was  a  cer- 
tain cane  vessel  out  of  which  pigs  were  fed ;  and  the  name  of  Vesta  is  given  to  it,  at 
it  was  ihe  custom  to  fatten  this  portion  of  the  live  stock  near  the  vestibule  of  the 
house,  lliis  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  judicial  barrier,  and  natunilly  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  Philocleon  as  an  emblem  of  his  fiEivorite  pursuit. 

1  Alluding  to  the  proverb  a^'  'Eoriac  &pxo^'  ^^Dce  in  sacrifices  they  began  vrith 
this  goddess.    The  Scholiast  quotes  Plato  in  his  dialogue  of  Euthyphron. 

'  The  word  dXoKtZtiv  is  here,  by  an  obvious  metaphor,  applied  to  indenting  the 
waxen  tablet  with  a  stylus.  Fl.  Christianus,  in  a  very  learned  annotation  upon 
this  line,  says  that  the  phrase  equally  denotes  the  furrowing  a  field  and  finishing  a 
verse,  whence  the  ezpiession  Powrrpo^fi^bv  ypd^tiv,  to  write  after  the  manner  of 
an  ox  ploughing  land. 
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Phi.  But  what 

Is  this,  if  not  the  clepsydra  ?     Full  well,  . 
And  in  your  country*s  fashion^  you  devise  this. 
But  fire  immediately  let  some  one  bring. 
Incense  and  myrtle-branches  from  within. 
That  to  the  gods  we  first  may  sacrifice. 

Cho.  We  too  will  speak  words  of  auspicious  omen. 
To  second  your  libations  and  your  prayers ; 
Since  generously  from  the  war  and  strife 
Together  are  we  join'd  in  amity.  950 

Bde.  Begin  the  rites  with  favouring  acclamations. 

Cho.  Phoebus,  Apollo,  Pythian  king,  the  deed 

Which  this  man  machinates  before  our  doors. 
For  all  our  sakes  to  prosperous  issue  lead. 
Now  pausing  from  our  labours.     lo  Psean ! 

Bde.  O  lord  and  king  Aguieus,  who  art  plac'd* 
Near  to  my  vestibule,  receive  this  rite. 
Which  to  my  father  we  devise  anew. 
His  harsh  and  rigid  manners  cause  to  cease, 
Mingling  a  little  honey  with  his  wrath,  960 

To  give  the  lees  a  sweetness* ;  that  henceforth 

*  In  the  vestibule  of  their  h'oaies  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  place  columoi 
in  the  form  of  obelises  in  honour  of  Apollo  <iXf  (ccokoc  or  averruneut.  This  line 
is  defective,  and  supplied  by  Bruock,  who  elegantly  conjectures  that  it  ended  vrith 
Upoirvkau — the  verse  then  will  be  : 

tai  itairoT*  dva^,  ytirov  'Ayvuv,  rohfiov  irpoOvpov  UpoirvXau* 
comparing  Plautus,  Bacchides,  ii.  1.  3. 

Saluto  te  vicine  Apollo,  qui  adibui 
Propinquus  nostris  accolis  veneroque  te. 
From  this  position  near  the  door  of  the  house  this  god  was  called  ApoUo  Prottatt^ 
riut  (see  Taubmann's  note  on  the  Bacchides.) 

'  The  oipniov  /KlXiroc*  fiucphy  hen  mentioned  by  onr  pott,  ii  deSntd  by  Galen, 
in  his  commentary  on  Uippocratea,  quoted  by  Fl.  Christianua,  yXvct^  hfnifia,  or 
nft  i^lffiiuvov  yXevKoc,  as  it  is  defined  by  the  Scholiast  Photius  also,  in  his  Lexicon, 
defines  it  in  nearly  the  same  words,  rbv  Jif^if/if vov  oZkov  cat  yXvcv.  The  Latins 
define  it  by  the  word  tapa  (from  6v6g,  Juice),  wine  boiled  away  to  one  third  part 
of  Us  BubAance.    Compare  Shakspeaie,  Macbeth  (Act  ii.  Sc  3.) — 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  men  Ices 
Are  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 
Pliny  (N.  U.  xiv.  iz.)  says :  *'  Nam  sirsum  (aipatov)  quod  alii  hepaema,  noairi, 
sapam  appellant,  ingenii,  non  nature  opus  est."    When  the  must,  or  new  wine, 
was  boUad  down  to  the  one  half  of  its  substance,  it  was  called  drfrmtum,  and  not 
»apa. 
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He  may  towards  men  be  of  a  milder  nature^ 
And  pity  culprits  more  than  their  accusers^ 
Weeping  with  those  who  supplicate  his  fayour. 
And  ceasing  from  that  peevish  dispositioni 
Till  all  the  nettle's  taken  from  his  rage. 
Cho.  We  hail  with  hymns  and  songs  your  recent  office. 
In  acclamation  of  your  late  remarks  ; 
For  we  have  borne  a  friendly  mind,  e'er  since 
We  knew  thee  for  a  lover  of  the  people,  970 

Such  as  no  younger  man. 

SCENE  H. 
The  court, — Xantiiias,  the  accuser y  a  Doo  as  culpriL 

Bde.  If  any  judge 

Of  this  helsean  court  be  at  the  door, 

Let  him  come  in,  since  we  shall  not  admit  him 

When  they  begin  to  plead. 
Phi.  Who  is  this  culprit? 

How  will  he  be  condemned ! 
Xan.  Hear  now  thV indictment-^ 

A  dog  of  the  Cydathenaean  tribe 

Brings  his  complaint  against  th'  Oxonian  Labes 

Of  great  injustice ;  for  that  he  alone 

Hath  been  devouring  the  Sicilian  cheese ; 

His  punishment  shall  be  a  fig-tree  clog.  980 

Phi.  Rather  a  dog's  death,  should  he  once  be  taken. 
Bde.  Well,  the  defendant  Labes  is  in  court. 
Phi.   O  wretch  impure !  how  like  a  thief  he  looks  ! 

Grinding  his  teeth  he  thinks  he  shall  deceive  me. 

But  where  is  the  Cydathenaean  dog. 

Who  prosecutes  ? 
Dog.  Bow,  wow  ! 

Bde.  This  other  Labes 

Is  here — skill'd  both  to  bark  and  lick  the  dishes. 
Sos.  [as  a  heraldJ]  Silence,  sit  down — ascend  thou,  and  ac» 

cuse  him. 
Phi.  .Come  now,  I'll  pour  this  out  and  empty  it. 
Xan.  O  judges,  this  our  written  accusation  990 
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Ye  have  already  heard — ^for  he  hath  treated 

Me  and  the  sailors  most  unworthily ; 

Running  into  a  comer  he  hath  eaten. 

In  the  Sicilian  fashion,  a  huge  cheese. 

And  in  his  dark  retreat  hath  fill*d  himself. 
Phi.  By  Jupiter,  'tis  true — this  nasty  fellow 

Hath  just  now  belch'd  against  me  his  cheese  odour. 
Xan.  Nor,  when  I  asked  him,  would  impart  to  me ; 

And  who  will  have  the  power  to  do  you  good. 

Unless  to  this  dog  he  cast  something  too?  1000 

Phi.  Has  he  imparted  nothing  ? 
Xan.  Nought  to  me. 

His  coadjutor. 
Phi.  This  man's  no  less  warm 

Than  is  the  lentil.     [Eating  someJ] 
Bde.  By  the  gods,  my  fitther^ 

Do  not  condemn  beforehand  ;  at  the  least 

Ere  you've  heard  both. 
Phi.  But,  friend,  the  thing  is  clear — 

Speaks  for  itself. 
Xan.  Do  not  dismiss  him  then ; 

Since  of  all  dogs  he  eats  by  far  the  most, 

In  single  gluttony — and  having  sail'd 

The  mortar  round,  devours  the  cities'  crust. 
Phi.  And  not  enough  is  left  me  to  fill  up  1010 

The  pitcher's  cUnks. 
Xan.  Chastise  him  therefore ;  since 

One  thicket  could  two  robbers  ne'er  conceal. 

I  would  not  altogether  bark  in  vain, 

If  so,  hereafter  I'll  not  bark  at  all. 
Phi.  Hi,  hi,  what  crimes  has  he  accus'd  him  of? 

This  man  is  a  furacious  article. 

Is  not  this  your  opinion  too,  O  cock  ? 

By  Jove,  he  nods  assent. — Where's  the  chief  justice? 

Let  him  give  me  a  chamber  utensil. 
So8.  Take  it  yourself— for  I  am  summoning  lOSO 

The  witnesses  for  Labes  to  appear. 

Dish,  pestle,  cheese-knife,  chafing-dish,  and  pot. 

With  other  culinary  utensils. 
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• 

But  art  thou  ooanng  stilly  nor  yet  set  down? 
Phi.  I  think  that  he'll  evacuate  to-day. 
Bde.  Will  you  not  cease  to  be  so  harsh  and  rigid, 

Thus  gnawing  even  the  culprits  with  your  teeth! 

Mount — plead  excuse — why  art  thou  silent?  speak. 
Phi.  But  he  appears  not  to  have  aught  to  say. 
Bde.  Not  so;  but  to  my  mind  he  fares  the  same  1030 

As  erst  th'  arraigned  Thucydides  endur'd". 

In  mute  ajstonishment  he  clos'd  his  jaws. 

Out  of  the  way — for  I  will  plead  his  cause. 

'Tis  hardy  O  judges,  to  defend  a  dog 

From  slanderous  accusation — ^yet  1*11  speak ; 

For  he  is  faithful,  and  pursues  the  wolves. 
Phi.  Yet  he's  a  robber  and  conspirator. 
Bde.  By  Jove,  but  he's  the  best  of  present  dogs. 

And  equal  to  the  charge  of  many  sheep. 
Phi.  But  to  what  end,  if  he  devours  the  cheese?  1040 

Bde.  Because  he  fights  for  thee,  and  guards  the  door. 

And  is  in  other  ways  most  excellent. 

But  pardon  him  if  he  hath  stolen  aught ; 

For  he  is  not  well  skill'd  to  play  the  harp-— 

I  wish  he  had  no  skill  in  letters  too% 

That  he  might  not  accuse  us  of  his  crimes  1 

Give  ear,  O  good  judge,  to  my  witnesses-— 

Ascend  thou,  O  cheese-scraper,  and  speak  aloud ; 

For  thou  wert  then  the  quaestor — answer  clearly : 


*  He  was  the  son  of  Milesias  the  Athenitn,  a  relative  of  Conon,  the  adversary  oS 
Pericles,  by  whom  he  was  compelled  to  andergo  the  sentence  of  ostraciioi,  being 
accused  of  treachery,  and  not  able  to  answer  the  charge  brought  against  him ;  to 
this  sadden  silence  our  poet  pleasantly  alludes  in  the  next  line — 

dtr6v\riKros  l^cU^vtig  lytvero  tAq  yvaOovQ, 
He  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history,  as  a  leader  of 
forty  ships,  and  sent  to  assist  Pericles  with  Agnon  and  Phormio.  There  were,  as 
Fl.  Christianus  observes,  from  the  Scholiast,  four  Athenians  named  Thucydides ; 
the  first  was  the  son  of  Milesias,  here  spoken  of;  the  second,  called  the  Gettian  by 
the  Scholiast  (erroneously  for  Gargettian) ;  the  third  a  Thessalian ;  the  fourth  tlU 
son  of  Olorus,  and  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

*  This  and  the  following  lines  are  in  the  common  editions  given  to  PhDocIeon  ; 
but,  as  FI.  Christianus  remarks,  they  are  much  more  suitable  to  the  character  of 
Bdelycleon  -,  I  have  therefore  given  them  to  him,  aa  the  Venctiao  Codex  tlio  does. 
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Hast  thou  not  from  the  soldiers  scrap'd  thy  gains — 

Yes,  I  say  scrap'd  ? 
Phi.  By  Jupiter,  he  lies.  1051 

Bde.  O  friend,  have  pity  on  our  sad  condition ; 

For  this  same  Labes  eats  the  heads  and  spines. 

Nor  in  one  situation  e'er  remains. 

The  other  is  but  fit  to  guard  the  house ; 

For  there  remaining  he  demands  a  share 

Of  whatsoever  any  one  brings  in ; 

If  not,  he  backbites. 
Phi.  Ah,  what  evif  s  this. 

By  which  Tm  softened? — some  ill  influence 

Comes  round  me,  and  I  am  persuaded ! 
Bde.  Come,      1060 

I  supplicate  thee — jrity  him,  O  fiuher. 

Where  are  the  children?    Mount,  O  miseraUea, 

Yelp,  ask,  entreat,  and  cry. 
Phi.  Descend,  descend. 

Bde.  I  will  descend — and  yet  this  word  descend 

Hath  cheated  many — yet  will  I  retire. 
Phi.  Go  to  the  dogs. — How  good  'twere  not  to  sup  I 

For,  as  I  think,  my  tears  would  have  discover'd 

That  I  was  fiU'd  with  nothing  else  than  lentils. 
Bde.  Escapes  he  not  then  ? 

Phi.  That  b  hard  to  know. 

Bde.  Turn,  O  dear  fttther,  to  a  better  mind.  1070 

Here,  take  this  lot,  then  cast  it,  with  clos'd  eyes. 

Into  the  other  urn,  and  thus  absolve  him. 
Phi.  Not  so — for  on  the  harp  I  am  unskilVd. 
Bde.  Come  now,  III  bring  you  hither  in  all  haste. 
Phi.  Is  this  the  first  ? 
Bde.  It  is. 

Phi.  My  pebble's  in. 

Bde.  He*s  cheated  to  acquit  against  his  will. 
Phi.  Come,  let  us  empty  them — how  have  we  striven  ? 
Bde.  Th*  event  will  show — Labes,  thou  art  absolved. 

Sire,  sire,  what  aiVst  thou  ? 
Phi.  Ah  me,  where  is  water  ? 

Bde.  Erect,  erect  thyself. 
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Phi.  First  tell  me  this—  1080 

Is  he  indeed  absolved  ? 

Bde.  He  iS)  by  Jove. 

Phi.  I  can  no  more.  \Jainting.'] 

Bde.  Friendy  trouble  not  yourself. 

But  stand  upright. 

Phi.  How  shall  I  to  myself  then 

Be  conscious  of  a  criminal  acquitted  ? 
What  must  I  suffer  ? — but,  O  deities, 
Thrice  honoured,  pardon  me  the  deed,  which  I, 
Unwilling,  not  of  purpose,  have  committed. 

Bde.  Bear  it  not  ill,  for  liberally,  O  father, 

ril  rear  thee,  leading  everywhere  with  me 

To  feasts,  to  dinner,  to  the  spectacle  ;  1090 

So  that  with  pleasure  thy  remaining  life 

Thou  wilt  consume — nor  shall  Hyperbolus 

Deride  thee  and  deceive. — But  let  us  enter. 

Phi.  Even  so  now,  if  you  please. 

Cho.  Go  on  rejoicing 

Where'er  you  will ;  and  ye,  unnumber'd  myriads. 

Take  heed  to  words  that  shall  be  wisely  spoken. 

Lest  they  unprofitably  fall  to  earth. 

For  this  from  inconsiderate  spectators. 

And  not  from  you,  'twould  be  our  lot  to  suffer. 

Now  therefore  hither  bend  your  mind,  O  people,  1100 

If  the  pure  truth  ye  love — for  now  the  poet 

Wishes  to  cast  some  blame  on  the  spectators ; 

For  he  complains  of  injuries  received 

Of  you,  whom  first  he  treated  liberally. 

Assisting  other  bards,  not  openly, 

But  with  his  secret  aid,  in  imitation 

Of  the  prophetic  skill  of  Eurycles^  ; 

y  The  former  of  these  lines,  which  are  of  a  highly  comic  character,  alludes  to 
our  poet  bringing  upon  the  stage  his  three  first  comedies  under  the  boriowed  name 
of  some  contemporary  poet,  as  of  Philonides  and  Callistratus,  not  being  then  of  the 
age  required  by  law  to  contend  for  the  dramatic  prize.  According  to  the  Scholiast, 
Eurycles  was  an  Athenian  prophet,  called  lyyadTpifAvOog,  or  ventriloquUt,  because 
he  was  reported  to  utter  his  predictions  by  the  aid  of  an  indwelling  divinity.  Hence 
soothsayers  were  denominated  eyy a<rrpirai  and  'EvpvKXeXSat,  The  comparison 
here  made  by  our  poet  of  himself  to  this  seer  is  very  amusing,  and  conceived 
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DeBcending  into  foreign  stomachs^  there 

Full  many  comedies  be  poured  forth. 

But  after  this  he  tried  his  native  strength,  1110 

Ruling  his  own,  not  other  muses'  tongues. 

Then  rais'd  to  an  unequalFd  height  of  honour. 

He  has  not  yet,  he  says,  attain'd  the  summit ; 

Nor  swells  his  mind,  elated  in  its  pride. 

Nor  tries  he  the  palaestra  in  his  revels ; 

Nor,  should  a  lover,  angry  that  his  flame 

Is  jeer'd  in  comedy,  hasten  to  him. 

Consents  he  with  good-natur'd  mind  to  yield. 

Lest  he  a  pander  to  his  muses  prove. 

He  says,  besides,  when  he  began  to  teach,  IISO 

That  he  attacked  not  men,  but  with  the  force 

Of  Hercules  with  monsters  huge  engag'd. 

Straight  from  the  first  and  boldly  undertaking 

To  stand  against  this  wretch  with  saw-like  teeth. 

Forth  from  whose  eyes  shone  Cynna's  direst  rays. 

While  hundred  heads,  in  hideous  circle  join'd, 

Of  most  abandoned  flatterers  lick'd  his  round. 

He  had  a  torrent's  voice,  engendering  death, 

Odour  of  seal,  with  Lamia's  unwash'd  limbs  ', 

And  camel's  fundament.     Seeing  this  monster,      1  ISO 

He  said  that  fear  induc'd  him  not  with  gifts 

Its  fury  to  appease,  but  still  even  now 

in  m  spirit  of  refined  irony.  The  French  translator,  in  a  note,  well  describes 
the  power  oT  vaticination  possessed  or  pretended  to  by  Eurycles-^"  Get  Eurycl^ 
'^tait  un  devin  d'Athenes,  qui  portait,  disait  ondans  son  Tentre,  le  genie  qui 
i'inspirait."  The  first  of  his  plays  which  Aristophanes  openly  acknowledged  was 
ihe  Knighti,  and  in  which  he  was  himself  constrained  to  perform  the  part  of  Cleon. 
*  This  monster,  Lamia,  otherwise  called  Mop/icu  or  Mop/ioXvcccov,  is  applied  as 
an  epithet  or  cognomen  to  Cleon,  (^the  Knighti,  v.  609.)  It  was  a  bugbear  similar 
to  that  whose  illusions  under  the  name  of  Empusa,  and  in  the  various  forms  of  a 
cow,  a  mule,  or  a  woman,  are  so  humorously  related  in  the  Frogi,  (v.  285.) 
Bergler  quotes  a  fragment  of  Lucilius,  descriptive  of  this  terrible  bugbear. 

Terriculas  Lamias,  Fauni  quos  Poropiliusque 
Instituere. 
See  also  Horace,  (ad  Pis.  S40.) 

Neu  pranssB  Lamie  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alveo. 

It  appears  from  the  Scholiast  that  Pherecrates  wrote  a  comedy  on  the  subject  oC 
the  Lamia  which  is  alluded  to  in  v.  1 177.    (Bergler.) 
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He  fights'iw  youy  Md  says  that  the  pimi  year^ 
Quotidian  feverg  he  attaek'd  with  il, 

:    '  -   Strangling  by  night  the  sires  and  grandsires  botli ; 
And  who»  reclin'd  at  ease  upon  their  beds. 
Against  the  least  litigious  of  your  number; 
Together  glued  defendants'  oaths,  citations. 
And  testimonies. — So  that  many  leap'd, 
Impeird  by  terror,  to  the  polemarch*  1140 

Such  warder  off  of  evils  having  found, 
And  purger  of  this  land,  in  the  past  year 
Ye  have  betrayed  him**,  scattering  newest  counsels. 
Which,  by  not  knowing  clearly,  ye  have  made 
Incapable  to  grow, — and  in  libations, 
Full  oft  has  uttered  such  sweet  comic  strains. 
He  swears  by  Bacchus  that  he  ne'er  heard  better. 
Which  it  is  base  you  had  not  straightway  known. 
But  in  no  worse  esteem  among  the  wise 
Our  bard  is  held,  because  he  wreck'd  his  hopes     1150 
When  he  had  driven  his  rivals  from  the  field. 
But,  O  my  friends,  admire  and  cherish  more. 
Such  bards  as  seek  to  utter  something  new, 
And  fresh  discoveries  make — preserve  their  thoughts. 
Laying  them  by  with  apples  in  your  chests ; 
This,  if  you  do  throughout  the  year,  your  garments 
Shall  of  dexterity  be  redolent. 

S.-C.  O  we,  who  once  were  ardent  in  the  dance  *^, 

And  brave  in  fight,  of  all  men  most  courageous ; 

But  this  is  of  old  date — 'tis  past— and  now,  1160 

*  This  was  one  of  the  nine  archons  particularly  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of 
strangers  and  foreigners  who  sojourned  at  Athens.  To  this  powerful  magistrate 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  assistance  naturally  had  recourse  for  patronage  and 
support  in  legal  or  other  difficulties. 

^  Aristophanes  here  complains  of  the  Athenian  judges,  who  in  the  preceding 
year  had  condemned  his  first  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  and  driven  him  contumeliously 
from  the  stage,  in  favour  of  Cratious  and  Amipsias. 

^  Invernizius  rightly,  as  I  think,  agrees  with  Brunck  in  attributing  this 
speech  to  the  semichorus,  although  against  the  old  editions,  and  the  opinion  of 
Florens  Christianus,  who  considers  the  first  line  of  this  animated  trochaic  apos- 
trophe to  the  brave  season  of  their  youth,  to  be  taken  from  the  old  proverbial 
■enaritts  applied  to  the  laudatares  temporU  aeli,  and  quoted  in  the  Plui^*,  (vv.  1002 
— 1075.)»  irdXai  9r6r'  ^<Tav  dlXcc/iOc  McX^crcoi. 
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These  hairs  of  ours  are  whiter  than  the  swan : 
Yet,  even  from  the  remains,  may  be  conjectur'd 
Our  youthful  vigour — hence  I  deem  my  age 
Superior  to  the  locks  of  many  youths^ 
Both  in  appearance,  and  broad  fundament. 
Cho.  Should  any  one  among  you,  O  spectators. 
Survey  my  form,  and  wonder  to  behold  me 
Squeez*d  in  the  middle  to  a  wasp's  dimensions. 
Or  what  should  be  the  meaning  of  this  sting, 
I  clearly  will  instruct  him,  tho*  before  1 170 

He  were  a  stranger  to  the  Muses*  art. 
We  of  the  stinging  tail  are  justly  calFd, 
Sole,  native  born,  indigenous  Athenians, 
The  bravest  race,  and  chiefly  wont  to  aid 
This  city  in  her  battles,  when  arriv'd 
The  barbarous  monarch,  and  with  smoke  and  fire . 
Laid  waste  the  whole — threatening  to  take  from  us. 
By  violence  the  hornets — for  with  spear 
And  shield,  straight  rushing  on,  we  fought  with  them, 
Boiling  with  anger,  standing  man  to  man,  1180 

Eating  his  very  lip  from  indignation. 
Under  their  darts  we  could  not  see  the  sky. 
Yet,  by  the  gods'  assistance,  we  repell'd  them 
At  eventide ;  for  ere  the  fray  began. 
An  owl  flew  past  our  army — then  we  foUow'd, 
Pursuing  them  like  tunnies  into  nets  ; 
Stung  in  the  cheeks  and  brows,  away  they  fled. 
So  that,  even  now,  with  the  barbarians,  nought 
Has  a  more  brave  name  than  the  Attic  wasp. 

S.-C.  Then  truly  I  was  bold,  nor  dreaded  aught ;  1 190 

And  routed,  sailing  thither  in  my  galleys, 
The  adversaries'  force. — Since  then,  we  car'd  not 
To  speak  aright,  or  to  calumniate  any, 
But  our  ambition  was  to  be  best  rower. 
Having  then  taken  many  a  Median  town. 
Hither  we  caus'd  the  tribute  to  be  brought, 
Which  now  the  younger  depredators  steal. 

Cho.  Regarding  us  full  often,  you  will  find  us 
Most  like  to  wasps  in  manners  and  in  life. 
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For  first,  no  irritated  animal  1200 

Is  more  irascible  than  we,  or  peevish. 
Then,  we  resemble  wasps  in  all  our  schemes ; 
For  gathered,  like  the  hornets,  into  swarms. 
Some  near  the  archon,  others  with  th*  eleven. 
These  in  th*  Odeon  carry  on  their  suits  **, 
.  And  others,  clustering  round  the  walls,  reclin'd 
On  earth,  like  worms,  scarce  move  within  their  cells. 
And  we  're  most  ready  to  provide  subsistence : 
For  we  sting  all  men,  and  so  gain  a  living : 
But  drones  among  us  sit  without  a  sting,  1210 

Who  at  their  leisure  eat  our  tribute's  produce, 
Not  sharing  in  the  toil — but  this  afflicts  us 
With  heaviest  woe,  if  any  one,  not  train'd 
To  battle,  bear  away  our  salary. 
Not  taking  in  defence  of  this  our  land 
Oar,  jspear,  or  pustule — but  to  speak  concisely, 
I  think,  that  whatsoever  citizen 
Has  not  a  sting,  should  take  no  salary. 

ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Philocleon,  Bdelycleon. 

Phi.  Ne'er  while  I  live  will  I  put  off  this  cloak. 

For  it  has  been  my  sole  defence  in  war,  1220 

When  mighty  Boreas  was  array'd  for  us*. 

^  The  Od^OQ  was  built  by  Pericles,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  Oearpotidi^Ct 
(Schol.),  where  musicians  and  tragedians  recited  their  compositions  to  the  people. 
It  was  here  also  that  the  distributions  of  com  were  made,  and  as  this  led  to  fre- 
quent disputes  and  litigation,  the  presence  of  the  archon  and  the  eleven  criminal 
magistrates,  called  afterwards  Btciio^XaKtc,  was  required  to  settle  them.  Aris- 
tophanes (who  never  loses  sight  of  his  chief  object)  in  this  passage  means  to 
insinuate  that  no  part  of  Athens  was  free  from  judgments  and  tribunals. 

*  It  appears  more  natural  to  refer  this  line,  with  the  Scholiast,  to  the  violence  of 
the  north  wind,  which,  blowing  from  mount  Pelion,  terribly  harassed  the  Persian 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  so  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  (Polymnia, 
clxxxviii. — cxci.),  in  which  the  historian  asserts  that,  according  to  the  lowest  cal- 
culation, four  hundred  vessels  were  totally  lost ;  than,  with  Conzius,  to  imagine 
the  Persian  king  to  be  denoted  by  the  appellation  of  Boreas ;  to  tchom  the  Athenians 
afterwards  erected  a  shrine  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  having  first  sacrificed  to 
him  and  his  wife  Orithyia,  daughter  of  Erectheus. 

r2 
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Bde.  You  seem  desirous  that  no  good  befall. 
Phi.  By  Jupiter,  it  no  ways  profits  me. 

For  erst,  when  filled  with  fish  bak*d  on  the  coals^ 

I  to  the  fuller  gave  three  oboli. 
Bde.  But  let  th*  experiment  be  tried,  since  thou 

Hast  once,  for  good,  given  up  thyself  to  me. 
Phi.  What  then  demandest  thou  that  I  should  do  ? 
Bde.  Dismiss  your  threadbare  cloak,  and  throw  instead. 

This  garment  round  you  cloak-wise. 
Phi.  .    Must  we  then  1230 

Beget  and  nourish  sons,  since  this  of  mine 

Would  fain  now  suffocate  me^? 
Bde.  Hold — take  this — 

Cast  it  around  you,  and  prate  not. 
Phi.  What  plague 

Is  this,  by  al  the  gods  ? 
Bde.  Some  call  it  Persian. 

And  others  a  frieze  gabardine. 
Phi.  But  I 

Conceived  it  to  be  a  Thymaetian  rug. 
Bde.  No  wonder,  for  thou  ne*er  hast  been  to  Sardis ; 

Else  hadst  thou  known ;  but  now  thou  know*st  not. 
Phi.  I  ? 

'Tis  so  by  Jove,  but  it  appears  to  me 

Most  like  the  hairy  cloak  of  Morychus'.  1240 

Bde.  No — this  is  woven  in  Ecbatana  ^ 


'  Philocleon  says  this  becmase  his  son  offers  to  give  him  too  wann  a  gannenU 
The  word  [KavvaKti,  by  which  it  b  here  designated,  is  defined  by  one  of  th« 
Scholiasts,  a  kind  of  Persian  garment,  having  the  hair  on  one  side.  The  word 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Persian  Kenagh,  a  silken  thread.  The  Thymetian 
rug,  mentioned  in  the  next  line  ((navpav  Ovfioiriia),  was  manufactured  in 
the  Attic  burgh  Thymstades,  of  the  tribe  Hippothomtis,  named  from  the  hero 
Thymstus. 

ff  Morychus  was  a  tragic  poet  of  that  time,  fond  of  luxurious  living,  and  wearing 
thick  hairy  garments.  He  is  mentioned  again  in  the  Achamtaru,  v.  852,  ths 
Peace,  v.  973,  and  his  generous  style  of  living  is  commended  at  v«  506.  of  this  play. 

^  Ecbatana  and  Susa  were  the  two  chief  cities  of  Persia,  the  latter  being  the 
residence  of  the  king  in  winter,  and  the  former  in  summer.  This  city  wa«  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  elegant  garments  (see  the  Acharniam,  v.  64.),  for 
which  Sardis,  built  under  mount  Troolus,  appears  to  have  been  the  place  of  sale. 
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Phi.  Are  there  tripe  woofs,  then,  in  Ecbatana'? 

Bde.  But  whence,  O  friend  ?  since  they,  by  the  barbarians^ 

Are  woven  at  great  cost ; — for  this  with  ease 

Hath  swallowed  up  a  talent's  weight  of  wool. 
Phi.  This,  therefore,  should  be  call'd  a  wool  consumer, 

More  justly  than  a  shaggy  Persian  garment. 
Bde.  Stand  still,  O  friend,  awhile,  and  robe  yourself. 
Phi.  Ah,  wretched  me  !  what  heat  this  cursed  robe 

Pours  out  upon  me  ! 
Bde.  Will  you  not  be  cloth'd  ?        1250 

Phi.   By  Jupiter,  not  I — but,  if  there's  need, 

Surround  me  with  a  furnace. 
Bde.  Come  then,  I 

Will  cast  it  round  thee — enter  thou  within. 
Phi.  At  least,  let  down  a  flesh-hook. 
Bde.  Wherefore  this? 

Phi.  To  take  me  out  ere  I  dissolve  away. 
Bde.  Come  now,  put  off  your  detestable  shoes. 

And  quickly  don  these  slippers  of  Laconia  ^. 
Phi.  What !  shall  I  ever  condescend  to  wear 

The  worn-out  sandals  from  our  enemies  ? 
Bde.  Place  your  feet  in  them,  friend,  and  stoutly  take    1260 

Your  way  to  the  Laconian  territory. 
Phi.  You  wrong  me,  forcing  this,  my  foot,  to  walk 

Towards  the  hostile  country. 
Bde.  Come,  the  other. 

Phi.   By  no  means  that — since  of  the  fingers,  one 

Is  altogether  a  Laconian  hater. 
Bde.  It  can't  be  otherwise. 
Phi.  Unhappy  I, 

Who,  in  my  old  age,  cannot  take  a  chilblain ! 
Bde.  Make  haste  and  put  it  on — then,  like  the  rich, 

*  KpSKtiQ  x^^^^*  PhilocIeoQ  here  compares  the  woolly  promioences  on  these  gar- 
ments to  the  crisp  iotestioes  of  an  ox,  and  named  either  from  receiving  the  liver 
(XoX^v),  or  from  its  hoUowness  {Avb  rod  KoiKdrtiTOc). 

^  The  more  elegant  kind  of  men's  shoes  came  from  Laconia,  as  those  of  the 
women  from  Sicyon.  Philocleon  objects  to  the  former  that  they  are  worn  by  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  and  therefore  prefers  his  square  and  old-fashioned  icarrv- 
fiaTa.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  trait  of  one  who  is  reckoned  to  be  in  all  things 
one  of  the  cinctuti  Cethegi, 
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Step  with  this  delicate  and  mincing  air. 
Phi.  Come,  view  my  mien,  and  then  consider  which,      1270 

Of  all  the  wealthy,  Fm  most  like  in  gait. 
Bde.  Which  ?  to  a  boil  wrapp'd  in  a  garlick  poultice. 
Phi.  Truly,  I  have  a  wish  to  wag  the  tail. 
Bde.  Come  now, — wilt  understand  to  speak  grave  words 

Before  the  learn'd  and  dexterous  of  mankind  ? 
Phi.  I  will. 

Bde.  What  words,  then,  canst  thou  speak  ? 

Phi.  Full  many. 

First,  how  the  Lamia  utter'd  doleful  sounds 

When  caught;  then,  how  Cardopion  beat  his  mother'. 
Bde.  Count  not  to  me  your  fables — but  such  talk 

Of  men,  as  we  are  wont  to  have  at  home.  1 280 

Phi.   I  truly  know  this  of  domestic  tales, 

How,  that  of  oldy  there  was  a  mouse  and  weasel. 
Bde.  "  O  foolish  and  unlearn'd" — thus,  in  reproach, 

Theogenes  said  to  the  scavenger: 

Among  men,  pratest  thou  of  mice  and  weasels  ? 
Phi.  What  themes,  then,  must  we  choose? 
Bde.  Weighty  and  grave. 

Such  as — '  how  hast  thou  the  religious  functions 

With  Androcles  and  Clisthenes  fulfilled  ? ' 
Phi.  But  I  have  seen  no  games,  except  at  Paros, 

And,  for  that  sight,  I  paid  two  oboli.  1290 

Bde.  But  you  must  tell  us  how  Ephudion  fought  ^ 

'  This,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  the  beginning  of  a  story  well  known  at  the 
time — the  verb  crvif/cv  is  wanted  to  complete  the  sentence.  Philocleon  being 
interrupted  in  his  speech  in  the  same  manner  as  Mnesilochus  is  by  the  woman  in 
the  Thesmophoriaxuut,  (v.  563.)  The  story  of  the  mouse  and  weasel,  as  well  as 
the  reproof  cast  upon  the  scavenger  by  Theogenes  (or  more  probably  Theagenes,  see 
the  Birdst  v.  822 — 1175.),  are  old  wives'  tales  of  the  same  stamp.  Androcles  and 
Clisthenes,  mentioned  a  few  lines  below,  were  two  vile  and  despicable  contempo- 
raries of  our  poet,  whom  he  names,  irapa  trpoadoKiav,  as  discharging  the  high 
office  of  Osiapoi,  or  inspectors  of  sacred  rites,  oracular  consultations,  games,  etc., 
for  which  they  received  a  stipend  from  the  public  chest.  This  no  doubt  is  intended 
as  a  sly  rebuke  to  the  Athenians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  entrusting  their  embassies 
to  such  mean  persons. 

■"  Ephudion  the  Msnalian  and  Ascondas  appear  to  have  been  athletes;  the 
former  of  whom  is  reported  to  have  been  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games.  The 
same  story  is  alluded  to  again  by  Philocleon,  at  v.  1523,  with  the  characteristie 
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In  the  pancratium  nobly  with  Ascondas, 

Already  old  and  grey,  but  deep  in  chest; 

With  hands  and  flanks,  and  cuirass  excellent. 
Phi.  Cease,  cease,  thou  talk'st  of  nothing — how  could  one, 

Arm'd  with  a  breastplate,  fight  in  the  pancratium  ? 
Bde.  Thus  are  the  wise  accustom*d  to  confer. 

But  tell  me  one  thing  more — with  stranger  guests 

When  drinking,  what  achievement,  in  your  youth 

Perform'd,  of  manliest  nature,  would'st  thou  tell?  1300 
Phi.  That,  that  of  all  my  actions  was  the  bravest. 

When  silently  I  stole  Ergasion's  props''. 
Bde.  Thou  killest  me. — What  props  ?  rather  relate 

How,  formerly,  thou  hast  pursued  a  boar, 

Or  hare,  or  run  with  unextinguish'd  torch  % 

Or  any  other  sport  of  vigorous  youth. 
Phi.  I  truly  know  a  feat  most  juvenile  : 

When,  being  yet  a  sturdy  boy,  I  won, 

Against  Phaiillus,  by  two  suffrages  p. 

Damages  in  a  cause  of  defamation.  ISIO 

Bde.  Cease,  and,  reclining  here,  learn  thou  besides 

To  be  a  talkative  convivial  fellow. 
Phi.  And  how  shall  I  recline  ?  come,  tell  me  quickly. 
Bde.  In  the  most  seemly  fashion. 

garrulity  of  age,  like  Shakspeare's  Justice  Shallow,  so  full  of  hit  juvenile  reminit- 
cences,  as  of  Sir  J.  Falstaff  breaking  Scogan't  head  at  the  court  gate,  etc.  (2od 
part  of  Henry  IV.,  Act  III.  So.  2.) 

*>  All  that  we  know  of  this  Ergasion  is,  that  he  was  a  rustic,  and  as  wa  may 
gather  from  this  line,  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard ;  al  x^'^^S  ^^^  ^^  props  to 
which  he  trained  his  vines,  see  v.  1291.  This  word  in  the  masculine  denotes  the 
stakes  used  in  fortification. 

•  '         ri  XafLirdda 

See  the  Frogs,  v.  1113.  and  note,  and  compare  Lucretius,  ii.  78. 

P  He  was  a  Crotonian,  and  an  excellent  runner  at  the  Olympic  games,  whose 
swiftness  of  foot  was  celebrated  before  in  the  Aehamians,  (v.  215.)  He  is  also  said 
to  have  gained  three  victories  at  the  Pythian  games.  Florens  Christianus  and 
Brunck  remark  the  characteristic  manner  in  which  Philocleon  applies  to  his 
victory  in  the  forum  terms  peculiar  to  the  race,  in  the  line 

fIXov  SwKtav  XoiiopiaQ  yj/rifoiv  Svdtv, 

He  is  here  called  /Soviraic,  which  exactly  answers  to  Slender's  expression  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  (Act  V.  Sc.  6.)  a  great  ItMterly  boy. 
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Phi.  Is  it  thus 

You  charge  me  to  recline  I 
Bde.  By  no  means. 

Phl  How  then  ? 

Bde.  Extend  yonr  knees,  and  in  gymnastic  fiishion 

Anoint  you  on  the  couch  with  oil  and  water. 

And  after,  praise  one  of  the  brazen  vessels. 

Survey  your  roof,  admire  the  tapestry 

Extended  thro*  the  hall**,  demand  to  pour  1320 

Water  upon  our  hands,  bring  in  the  tables. 

We  sup — are  wash*d — and  then  make  our  libations. 
Phi.  Now,  by  the  gods,  live  we  on  visions  here  ? 
Bde.  The  female  minstrel  hath  begun  to  blow. 

The  guests  are  iEschines,  Theorus,  Phanus ', 

Cleon,  another  at  Acestor*s  head. 

And,  since  thou  art  in  company  with  these. 

See  that  thou  well  take  up  the  festal  strain. 
Phi.  Truly  ?  like  no  one  of  the  mountain  tribe '. 


4  KptKati  ahXfiQ  Oavfiarrov.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  much  contio- 
▼erted  ;  the  word  xpiKdcia,  which  some  commentators  interpret  of  musical  instru- 
ments played  in  concert,  occurring  in  no  other  ancient  author.  Bisetus  reads 
Kai  UpUi  aifXric ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The  explanation  of  Brunck  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural  and  unforced  -,  who  considers  Kpvcaiia  as  synonymous  with 
TrapairiraafAa  or  iariovpyfifiara.  It  can  scarcely  mean  the  melody,  as  this  was 
not  applied  to  as  an  adjunct  to  the  feast,  but  at  its  tenuination — as  Bdelycleon  says 
a  few  lines  below,  aifXtirplg  ivi^vtriitnv.  The  texture  and  beautiful  figures 
wrought  on  the  ancient  tapestry  were,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  objects  of  especial 
admiration,  (see  Theocritus,  Adoniaz.  t.  78,  and  sqq.)  where  the  woven  hangings 
of  Alexandria  are  called  Bt&v  Tripovdfiara  ;  and  compare  Sappho,  (Frag,  xxiv.) 

yXvjccia  Marip,  c&roi  HvafAai  Kpixiiv  rbv  ItrrSv, 

^  The  first  named  of  these  guests  was  the  son  of  Sellus,  mentioned  again  in  v. 
1283.  Phanus  was  probably  some  low  person  of  that  time  whom  poverty  con- 
strained to  sup  in  a  sparing  manner.  Bergler  imagines  that  KXiwv  and  Uvoc  ri^ 
Ifrcpoc  denote  one  and  the  same  person,  but  it  appears  better  to  adopt  the  elegant 
conjecture  of  Brunck,  or  rather  Bentley  ('Accoropoc).  which  Invemizius  has  re- 
ceived into  the  text,  instead  of  the  common  'AxkaripoQ ;  the  words  will  denote 
another  guest  reclining  at  the  head  of  Acestor,  although  the  Scholiast  says  that 
Aeettanu  was  a  foreigner  lampooned  under  the  name  of  Sacta,  Instead  of  JikvoQ 
rt£  irtpoQ,  O.  Burges  proposes  to  read  'Ava^ay^pac*  in  derision  of  whom  that 
learned  critic  supposes  Aristophanes  to  say,  altering,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  words 
of  AlciBus,  6  vovQ  i}v  nc  o  fiaivo/icvoc. 

■  dXi|9t(,  tt»c  obliiQ  AiaKpiiav  ^l^crai ;  as  Florens  Christianus  reads  the  liiM* 
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Bde.  First  I  will  sing,  for  I,  in  truth,  am  Cleon,  1380 

Harmodius'  melody* — and  follow  thou. 
There  never  yet  was  an  Athenian  man — 
Phi.  a  robber  of  such  vast  audacity. 
Bde.  Will  you  do  this  ? — Your  bawling  will  undo  you. 
For  he  declares  that  he*Il  destroy  you  quite, 
And  drive  you  from  this  land. 
Phi.  And  I,  forsooth, 

Howe'er  he  threat,  by  Jove,  will  sing  another. 
O  man,  infuriate  thus  with  pride. 

And  mighty  violence  of  thine, 
The  city  thou  wilt  turn  aside,  1340 

Which  now  is  nodding  to  decline. 
Bde.  But  when  Theorus, 

Reclining  at  your  feet,  and  taking  Cleon 
By  the  right  hand,  should  sing,  *'  O  friend,  who  art 
Instructed  in  Admetus*  history  ", 
Cherish  the  virtuous'* — by  what  scolion  would*st  thou 
Reply  to  him  ? 
Phi.  In  lyric  strain  would  I. 

"  We  cannot  use  the  fox's  guile. 
Nor  wear  to  both  a  friendly  smile." 
Bde.  Next  iSschines, 

The  son  of  Sellus,  poet  and  musician*,  1350 

in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  iambic  senarius,  instead  of  the  common 
oifdtlc  yt  AiaKpiuv  SeBk^trat,  According  to  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  Athenian 
territory  was  divided  into  three  regions,  the  Paraloi,  or  maritime,  the  Pedisi,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  the  Diacrii,  or  those  of  the  hill  country.  Pandion  it 
said  to  have  distributed  the  last  among  his  sons,  and  to  have  given  the  principality 
to  Lycus,  the  region  about  the  city,  together  with  the  citadel,  to  ^geus,  the  mari- 
time district  to  Pallas,  and  the  Megaric  to  Nisus. 

<  This  is  the  celebrated  scolion  of  Callistratus,  usually  sung  at  festal  entertain- 
ments by  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  guests — 
beginning  iv  niyprov  xKall  rb  K^^oc  ^opritrw,  and  often  alluded  to  by  our  poet. 
(See  particularly  the  Aehamians  (v.  942,  1059.)>ftDd  the  note  on  the  former  pas- 
sage). Each  of  the  five  guests  is  supposed  to  sing  a  song  in  his  turn,  which  Philo- 
cleon,  who  begins  with  a  strain  of  Alccus,  perverts  to  a  ridiculous  sense,  and  chiefly 
against  his  former  friend  and  oracle  Cleon. 

"  This  scolion  is  variously  attributed  to  Alcsus,  and  Sappho ;  but  the  Scholiast 
gives  it  to  Praxilla,  a  poetess  of  that  time  who  wrote  convivial  songs,  aafiara  irtu 
poivia, 

*  Avi^p  oo^  Kai  nowucoQ.    (See  Heyne  on  Pind.  Ol.  i.  15.) 
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Shall  thus  take  up  the  8ong. 

"  May  affluence  with  power  agree  ^ 

To  crown  Clitagoras  and  me 
With  all  Thessalia*s  force  to  aid." 
Phi.   Much  dissipation  thou  and  1  have  made. 
Bde.  In  this  thou  hast  been  very  well  instructed  ; 

But  we  must  go  to  sup  at  Philoctemon's. 

Boy,  Chryses,  boy,  prepare  the  supper  for  us, 

That  we  sometime  may  revel. 
Phi.  By  no  means ; 

To  drink  is  evil — for  frbm  wine  arises  1360 

Breaking  of  doors,  blows,  stoning,  and  the  money 

That  must  be  paid  down  when  the  headache's  past. 
Bde.  Not  if  you  meet  with  good  and  honest  men. 

For  either  they  console  the  sufferer. 

Or  thou  relat'st  some  humorous  tale  to  rouse 

The  hearer's  laughter,  an  iEsopic  fable, 

Or  Sybaritic  jest  •,  out  of  the  stock 

Of  those  which  thou  hast  learn'd  in  the  Symposium. 

And  when  to  laughter  thou  hast  turn'd  the  subject. 

Having  dismissed  thee,  he  departs  the  assembly.    1370 
Phi.   Then  must  I  learn  a  multitude  of  fables, 

At  least  if  I  may  sin  and  suffer  nothing. 

Come,  let  us  go  now,  nor  let  aught  detain  us. 

Chorus. 

Oft  have  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow, 
Nor  ever  foolish — but  Amunias, 
The  son  of  Sellus,  of  the  Crobuli  % 

y  This  ode  is  the  production  of  Clitagoras,  a  woman  of  Thessaly,  whose  inhabi- 
tants assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  war  against  the  thirty  tyrants. 

*  Aloukiruebv  ykXotov  fi  "EvpapirtKbv,    The  Scholiast  establishes  a  difference 

between  these  two  kinds  of  apologues  or  jocular  fables ~ that  the  former  related  to 

man,  the  latter  to  quadrupeds.     According  to  the  same  authority,  founded  on  a 

passage  of  Plato  the  comic  writer,  the  great  Samian  fabulist  ^£sop  was  resusci* 

tated  after  death. 

cat  vvv  6fiOfr6v  /loi  fii)  rtOvdvai  rb  o&fi'  lyut 

^u^j}  ^  dwb  vIktis  dfnnp  Aiadneov  irorl. 

Bergler  however  does  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  this  distinction. 

*  iEschines  and  not  Amunias  was  the  son  of  Sellus ;  but  our  poet  is  desirous  of 
satirizing  the  wretched  poverty  of  both  at  the  same  time.    By  tht  Crobuli  may  be 
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Is  more  so — him  I  formerly  have  seen 
At  supper  with  Leogoras,  instead 
Of  his  accustom'd  apple  and  pomegranate. 
For  he*s  a  hungry  wretch  like  Antipho.  1380 

But  as  ambassador  to  Pbarsalus 
He  is  departed — and,  when  there  alone, 
Was  conversant  with  the  Thessalian  paupers, 
Being  no  less  a  beggar  than  themselves. 
S.-C.  O  blest  Automenes,  happy  art  thou** 

1 .  In  our  regard !  for  sons  thou  hast  begot 
Most  skiird  in  works  of  manual  industry. 
The  first,  a  friend  to  all,  of  greatest  wisdom. 
Whom  grace  attended,  an  accomplished  harper. 

The  next,  a  player,  hard  to  say  how  good  !  1390 

And  then  Ariphrades,  most  seeming  wise. 
Of  whom  his  father  once  declared  on  oath, 
That  he  had  learn'd  of  none  but  simple  nature 
To  form  the  tongues,  and  enter  every  bagnio. 
S.-C.  There  are  some,  who  declar*d  me  reconcil'd, 

2.  When  Cleon  troubled  me,  and  with  reproaches, 
Pressed  sore  upon  me — then,  when  I  was  beaten, 

meant  either  a  proper  name,  or,  as  the  Scholiast  interprets  the  word,  a  man  who 
gathers  his  hair  into  a  bow  or  knot  at  the  top  of  the  head,  in  women  called  corym- 
bus,  and  in  boys  scorpius.  So  in  v.  466.  he  is  denominated  KOfirjTafAvviaQ,  He 
appears  to  have  conducted  an  embassy  to  Pharsalus,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  and  wai 
accused  by  Eupolis  of  falsifying  his  legation.  Leogoras,  mentioned  in  the  next  line 
but  one,  was  a  statesman  of  that  time,  and  father  of  Andocides,  fond  of  breeding 
horses  and  pheasants.  See  the  Scholiast  on  the  Clouds,  v.  110.  Antipho  wai 
a  mere  pauper. 

**  Tliis  must  be  understood  ironically,  since  Automenes  could  not  be  regarded 
as  an  object  of  envy  on  account  of  his  sons,  two  of  whom,  Arignotus  the  harper 
and  Ariphrades,  are  severely  satirized  in  the  Knights  (v.  1275,  sqq.),  on  account 
of  their  bad  dispositions  and  profligate  manners.  The  third  was  a  player,  whose 
name  has  not  been  handed  down.  Ariphrades  is  said,  in  v.  1420,  to  have  learned 
from  nature  *'  to  form  the  tongues  and  enter  every  bagnio,*'  where  by  yXfarroirouiv 
is  to  be  understood  yXcum'^ac  avXi^rucdc  rrouiv,  to  make  the  tongues  of  musical 
instruments.  The  verses  from  1275  to  1281,  which,  after  Brunck,  I  have  given  to 
the  two  semichoruses,  Invemizius  exhibits  as  a  continuation  of  the  choral  song 
beginning  TroXXqctc  ^^  '^ot  ifiavri^  8i^i6q  vt^VKivai.  The  metre  of  these  lines 
is  frequently  used  by  the  comic  poets ;  they  are  tetrameters  consisting  of  three  first 
paeons  and  a  cretic 

and  one  line  of  the  second  semichorus  is  most  probably  lost. 
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And  shouted  out  aloud,  with  distant  laugh 

They,  who  beheld,  derided  my  misfortunes. 

No  whit  regarding  me,  but  only  bent  1400 

To  know  if  e*er  affliction  would  impel  me 

To  cast  forth  any  jibe— which  I  perceiving. 

Began  to  act  a  grinning  monkey's  part ; 

Whence  now  'tis  said,  the  stake  deceives  the  vine  ^. 


ACT  IV.     SCENE  1. 

Xanthias,  Chorus. 

Xan.  O  tortoises,  blest  in  your  skin — thrice  blest ! 
More  than  the  covering  that  protects  my  ribs ; 
How  well  and  wisely  you  have  cover'd  up 
Your  ridged  back,  as  if  to  ward  off  blows  ; 
While  I  to  death  am  wounded  by  a  stafT. 

Cho.  What  is  the  matter,  boy?  for  by  this  name  1410 

Must  we  call  him,  tho'  old,  who  suffers  blows. 

Xan.  Was  not  the  old  man  a  most  noxious  plague. 
And  of  the  guests  most  temulent  by  far  ? 
Although  Hippullus,  Antipho,  and  Lycon, 
Were  with  Lysistratus,  and  Theophrastus, 
And  Phrynichus,  assembled  there,  yet  he 
Was  the  most  insolent  of  all  by  far. 
For  soon  as  he  was  fill'd  with  much  good  cheer 
He  leap'd,  he  frisk'd,  and  into  laughter  burst, 
Pleas'd  as  an  ass  with  barley  saturated,  14*20 

Then  struck  me  playfully,  shouting,  Boy,  boy ! 
Soon  as  he  saw  him,  this  similitude 
Lysistratus  employ'd — "  Old  man,  thou'rt  like 
One  of  the  people's  dregs  newly  enrich'd, 
And  pack-ass  running  to  the  chaff  aside;" 

^  This  is  a  proverbial  expression,  to  denote  the  failure  of  what  we  relied  upon 
for  support.  It  it  here  covertly  applied  to  Cleon,  who,  trusting  too  much  to  popu- 
lar favour,  was  desirous  to  deprive  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  of  their  command  after 
the  affair  of  Sphacteria,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  be  appointed  to  it ;  instead 
of  which  he  was  fined  five  talents,  as  Diccopolis  declares  in  the  opening  of  thm 
Acharnians, 
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While  he  in  turn  with  shouts  resembled  him 

To  a  poor  locust  that  had  cast  its  skin, 

And  Sthenelus  robb*d  of  his  furniture; 

They  straight  applauded,  all  but  Theophrastus, 

Who  bit  his  lips  as  one  of  nice  discernment ;  1430 

While  the  old  man  thus  questioned  Theophrastus — 

^'  Tell  me,  why  seemest  thou  so  trim  and  neat, 

Thou  who  art  wont  to  play  the  comic  fool. 

And  lick  each  wealthy  man  in  adulation  V* 

Thus  he  insulted  them  in  turn,  deriding 

With  rustic  contumely,  and  uttering  words 

Most  senseless,  nought  agreeing  with  the  subject. 

Then,  after  he  returns  inebriate  home. 

If  any  light  on  him,  he  beats  them  all. — 

And  lo  !  he  enters  with  a  tottering  pace —  1440 

But  1*11  move  hence  ere  I*m  regaVd  with  blows. 


SCENE  II. 

CiLCROPHON,  Bdeltcleon,  Cuorus,  €Md  Philocleon  as  a 
drunken  youths  with  torches  in  his  hands^  followed  by  a 
Female  Baker. 

Phi.  Retire,  give  place  ** — whoever  follows  me. 
He  shall  deplore  his  folly. — So  that  if 
You  don't  move  off,  ye  wretches,  with  this  torch 
I'll  roast  you. 

Bde.  Truly  thou  shalt  pay  to-morrow 

The  penalty  for  this  to  all  of  us, 
Spite  of  your  stripling  insolence — for  we 
Will  come  in  crowds  to  summon  you  to  justice. 

Phi.   How,  summon  me  ?  your  words  are  obsolete  ; 

Know  you  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  lawsuits?         1450 
Fob,  fob — be  pleas'd  to  cast  away  the  urns. 
Will  you  not  hence  ?  where  is  the  judge  ?  avaunt. 

**  This  furioag  entry  of  the  intoxicated  Philocleon  upon  the  stage,  followed  by 
several  persons  whom  he  has  beaten,  appears  to  be  a  comic  parody  of  a  paiiage  in 
the  Troades  (y.  308.)»  which  is  indicated  also  by  the  Scholiast. 

Xafiw&ffi  t61^  Up6v  — — - 
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Ascend,  thou  golden  chafer,  hitherward, 

Seize  and  hold  fast  this  cable  in  your  hand, 

But  use  good  caution,  for  the  rope  is  rotten ; 

Still  it  bears  rubbing  not  indignantly. 

Thou  seest  how  dexterously  I  have  withdrawn  thee, 

Prepar*d  already  to  debauch  the  guests. 

Wherefore  return  the  favour  to  these  limbs : 

But  thou  wilt  not,  I  know  that ;  nor  attempt  it —  1460 

Who  wilt  deceive,  and  loudly  laugh  at  me; 

For  many  others  thou  hast  treated  thus — 

But  now,  if  thou  art  not  a  naughty  girl, 

1*11  free  thee,  soon  as  e*er  my  son  is  dead. 

And  have  thee,  daughter,  for  my  paramour. 

But  now  I  am  not  master  of  my  goods  ; 

For  I  am  young,  and  very  closely  watch'd : 

My  little  son  observes  me,  and  besides 

He  is  a  peevish,  cummin-scraping  niggard*, 

And  fears  on  my  account  lest  I  should  perish,        1470 

Having  no  other  father  but  myself. 

Look,  he  appears  to  run  towards  you  and  m%. 

But  quickly  stand  you  still  and  take  these  torches. 

That  I  may  treat  him  in  the  childish  fashion, 

Which  he  did  me  before  the  mysteries. 
Bde.  Holla,  thou  old  decrepid  debauchee, 

Thou  seemest  to  desire  a  timely  grave. 

Nay,  by  Apollo,  thou  shalt  not  continue 

To  act  unpunished  thus. 
Phi.  How  willingly 

Would*st  thou  devour  a  suit  of  vinegar !  14^ 

Bde.  Is  it  not  monstrous  thus  to  mock,  and  steal 

The  singing  damsel  from  the  revellers  ? 
Phi.  What  singing  damsel  ?  wherefore  jest  you  thus. 


•  This  line  is  expressed  after  the  manner  of  Aristophanes  by  two  words,  kSKXh^ 
KVfAtroTrpurroKapdafiSyXv^v'  by  which  sesquipedalian  epithet,  as  Fl*  Christianvs 
ohaenres,  Philocleon  denotes  the  irascible  and  niggardly  disposition  of  his  son. 
See  the  Scholiast. — ^Theocritus  (I\  55.)  Karairpiiav  rb  KVfuvov,  who  appears  to 
have  taken  his  interpretation  from  Hesychius — KoBd  MBaynv  ro^c  Ayav  f  ci^m- 
Xot^c  KViiivoTpiffTai  Kctktiv  "  arare,  et  colore  diviseur  de  cumin,  et  grmTeor  avae 
dv  cresaon."     (Frneh  trafuhtor.) 
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As  from  the  tomb  escaped'? 
Bde.  By  Jupiter, 

This  must  be  the  Dardanian  maid^. 
Phi.  Not  so, 

But  in  the  forum  to  the  gods  a  torch 

Is  burning. 
Bde.  This  a  torch  ? 

Phi.  a  torch  in  truth ; 

See  you  not  how  'tis  colour'd  ? 
Bde.  But  what*8  that 

So  black  i*  th*  midst  of  it  ? 
Phi.  "  The  pitch  that  oozes 

Out  of  the  burning  substance. 
Bde.  Is  not  this  1490 

The  hinder  part  ? 
Phi.  It  is  the  torch's  branch 

That  hangs  out  so. 
Bde.  What  sayest  thou  ?  what  branch  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  thither  go  ? 
Phi.  Ha,  ha,  what  art  thou 

About  to  do  ? 
Bde.  Take  it  away  from  thee 

And  bear  it  off,  judging  thee  to  be  rotten, 

And  impotent  in  action. 
Phi.  Hear,  now,  me : 

When  a  spectator  at  th*  Olympic  games, 

I  saw  Euphudion  beat  Ascondas  bravely. 

Already  old — then,  having  overthrown  him, 

The  elder  slew  the  younger  with  his  fist ;  1500 

Wherefore  take  heed  lest  thou  receive  black  eyes. 
Bde.  By  Jove,  thou  well  hast  learn  d  th'  Olympic  art 
Art.  Come,  help  me,  I  entreat  you  by  the  gods ; 

For  this  is  he  who  struck  me  with  his  torch, 

'  u<nrip  dirb  rvfiPov  wttrbtv*  That  is,  as  if  you  had  fallen  from  yoar  wits^^ 
dird  vov  TTiftiitv'  expressed  in  the  lan^age  of  a  young  man  addressed  to  an  old 
one. 

r  The  female  pipers  among  the  Greeks  were  mostly  from  Dardania,  and  the 
Phrygians  were  the  first  who  were  said  to  have  hollowed  out  the  box  wood,  and  to 
have  made  the  iiovavkia,  i.  e.,  the  single  and  unequal  flutes,  which  were  after- 
wards exchanged  for  the  double  and  equal  ones,  suitable  to  convivial  festivities. 
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And  to  my  loss  hath  cast  away  my  loaves. 

Ten  oboli,  and  four  to  make  up  weight. 
Bde.  Seest  thou  thy  work  ?  trouble  and  litigation 

We  needs  must  have  through  your  intemperance. 
Phi.  By  no  means  ;  since  a  few  facetious  words 

Will  soon  arrange  this  matter — for  I  know  1510 

By  what  means  to  be  reconciled  with  her. 
Art.  Nay,  by  the  goddesses,  thou  shalt  not  treat 

Myrtia,  the  daughter  of  Ancylion 

And  Sostrata,  thus  with  impunity. 

Destroying  all  her  wares. 
Phi.  O  woman,  hear ; 

I  wish  to  tell  a  pleasant  tale  to  you. 
Art.  Nay,  not  to  me,  by  Jove,  thou  foolish  wretch. 
Phi.  As  JEsop  went  one  evening  home  from  supper, 

A  certain  bold  and  drunken  cur  bark'd  at  him. 

And  then  he  said,  *'  O  dog,  dog,  could'st  thou  buy 

Some  wheat  instead  of  thine  abusive  tongue,  1531 

Thou  would'st  appear  to  me  to  act  more  wisely.** 
Art.  Derid'st  thou  me  besides  ?  whoe'er  thou  art, 

I  summon  thee  before  the  market  judges*^. 

For  damage  done  to  my  commodities, 

Whereof  I  hold  this  Chserephon  to  witness. 
Phi.  By  Jupiter,  but  hear  what  I  shall  say : 

Once  Lasus  and  Simonides  contended  ^ 

When  Lasus  said,  "  TTis  no  concern  of  mine." 
Art.  Is't  so  in  truth  ? 
Phi.  To  me,  O  Chaerephon,  1530 

Thou  seem'st  to  witness  for  a  pallid  woman  ^ ; 

Euripidean,  Ino  feet  suspended  ^ 

^  TTpbQ  To^Q  dyopav6iLovi*  see  the  Acharnians,  v.  688»  and  the  note  on  that 
paaiag*. 

*  Simonides,  the  celebrated  lyric  poet,  had  many  rivals,  and  among  othera  diis 
Lasus  of  Hermiooe,  an  excellent  musician,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  in- 
stitute cyclic  or  dithyrambic  choirs,  and  added  considerably  to  the  compass  of  the 
ancient  music. 

k  The  pale  hue  of  Chssrephon,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  as  well  as  the  fatile  na- 
ture of  his  philosophical  speculations,  is  noticed  in  several  passages  of  ih»  Cloudi, 
and  in  two  lines  of  the  Birdt  he  is  likened  to  a  bat  (1296  and  1564.) 

*  Alluding,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  to  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  denoniiMrtied 
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Bde.  Here  comes  another  man,  as  it  appears 
To  summon  thee,  with  his  apparitor. 


SCENE  III. 

Enter  an  Accuser  tvith  a  Bailiff. 

Ace.  Ill-fated  me !  old  man,  I  summon  thee  [to  Philocleon. 

For  wrongs  committed. 
Bde.  Wrongs  ?  nay,  by  the  gods, 

Summon  him  not — for  in  his  stead  will  I 

Make  thee  amends,  whatever  thou  may*st  ordain. 

And  own  besides  an  obligation  to  thee. 
Piii.  To  him  I  gladly  will  be  reconcil'd,  1540 

For  I  confess  the  pelting  and  the  blows. 

But  first  come  hither — dost  thou  trust  to  me 

What  money  I  should  render  for  this  deed ; 

That  I  in  time  to  come  may  be  thy  friend ; 

Or  wilt  thou  state  it  to  me  ? 
Ace.  Say  it  thou, 

For  I  need  neither  lawsuits  nor  affairs. 
Phi.  a  Sybaritic  man  fell  from  his  car". 

And  somehow  very  badly  broke  his  head. 

Not  chancing  to  be  skilVd  in  horsemanship. 

And  then  a  friend  who  stood  by  said  to  him,  1550 

"  Let  each  man  exercise  his  best  known  art ;" 

Thou  in  like  manner  run  to  Pittalus  ^ 
Bde.  This,  too,  is  like  the  rest  of  your  behaviour. 


'Ivw  Kptfiafiivfi,  that  U,  standing  in  a  pendulous  posture  on  a  rock,  in  the  act  df 
precipitating  herself  into  the  sea,  and  pale  with  the  prospect  of  her  approaching 
death,  after  having  destroyed  her  sons  Learchus  and  Melicerta.  Of  this  tragedy 
we  have  only  twenty-two  fragments  remaining,  chiefly  of  a  monil  and  rather 
querulous  character.  The  Scholiast  illustrates  the  word  Oa^ivti  in  the  preceding 
line  by  one  from  Theocritus  (^ap/ioc.'SS.) — 

cac  fiiv  XP^  f^*'  ifioioc  lytvcro  iroXXact  Oaif^^ 

"*  dv^p  2v/3apiri|c.  Philocleon  here  begins  to  narrate  a  Sybaritic  story,  in 
order  to  turn  the  afiair  into  ridicule  (see  v.  1392.  and  the  note  on  that  passage.) 

"  irp6c  rd  XltrrdXov.  The  ellipsis  here  may  be  supplied  either  with  fdpiMuia 
or  iiitfiaTa,  See  the  Achamians  (v.  996.),  where  irpbQ  ro^^  Utrrakov  means  of 
course  to  the  disciples  of  that  celebratad  Athefnian  physician — wpdt  raic  lamBmnd^. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Ace.  (aside  to  Bdelycleon.)  Do  thou  at  least  relate  what 

he  repHed. 
Phi.   Listen — fly  not — a  Syharitie  woman 

Once  broke  the  ballot-box. 
Ace.  {aside  as  be/ore.)  Of  this  I  cite  you 

To  be  a  witness. 
Phi.  Then  the  ballot-box 

Appear*d  against  him  with  a  certain  witness , 

When  thus  the  Sybarite. — By  Proserpine, 

If  having  let  this  testimony  pass,  1560 

Thou  hadst  with  expedition  bought  a  bandage. 

Thy  sense  had  been  the  greater. 
Ace.  Rally  on 

Until  the  archon  call  the  cause  for  judgment. 
Bde.  By  Ceres,  here  thou  shalt  no  longer  stay — 

But  having  seized  thee — 
Phi.  What  wilt  do? 

Bde.  What  do  ? 

Bear  thee  within — if  not,  the  witnesses 

Will  quickly  fail  those  who  shall  summon  thee. 
Phi.  The  citizens  of  Delphi  once  accus'd 

i^sop — 
Bde.  This  is  but  small  concern  of  mine. 

Phi.  That  he  had  stol'n  Apollo's  cup,  when  he  1570 

Told  to  them  how  a  beetle  in  old  time — 
Bde.  Bah  !  you  destroy  me  with  your  beetle  story  ^ 

[forces  him  out. 

Semichorus  I. 

Old  man,  I  praise  thy  happy  fate. 
Whose  life  and  manners  have  of  late 
Been  altered  from  their  rugged  state. 

Now  having  learn*d  a  different  way. 
Soft  luxury  wilt  thou  display; 
Though  not  a  prompt  obedience  pay. 

•  This  ig  the  fuble  which  £top  related  to  the  inhabitaoti  of  Delphi  when  they 
were  about  to  precipitate  him  from  a  rock  ai  a  punishment  for  his  sacrilege.    Th« 
lable  is  related  by  Trygasus  in  tkt  P§aci  (▼.  129,  130.) 
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For  to  shake  off  the  native  mind 

That  with  each  mortal  was  entwin*d,  1580 

Is  hard — tho'  many  are  inclined. 

And  some,  when  more  familiar  grown 

With  others*  thoughts  have  chang'd  their  own. 

Semichorus  2. 

For  our  high  praise  a  proper  theme 

Philocles*  offspring  I  esteem, 

And  the  right-minded  thus  will  deem. 

Him  for  his  patriotic  love, 

Wisdom  which  thus  could  never  move, 

And  gentle  manners  I  approve. 

For  in  what  strife  of  words  has  he,  1590 

Not  shown  his  arguments  to  be 
Of  more  convincing  potency  ? 

The  stem  from  which  himself  was  born 
Willing  by  actions  to  adorn. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Xanthias,  alone. 

Xan.  By  Bacchus,  these  perplex'd  affairs  some  god 
Hath  introduced  into  our  family  ; 
For  the  old  man  so  long  hath  been  carousing 
In  joyful  mood,  and  listening  to  the  pipe. 
That  all  night  long  he  ceases  not  to  dance 
Those  ancient  steps  in  which  upon  the  stage  1600 

Thespis  ^  contended,  saying  that  ere  long 
He  would  by  dancing  show  the  tragic  actors 
Who  now  exist,  to  be  but  ancient  fools. 

P  Not  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  drama,  but  a  harper  of  that  age. 
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SCENE  II. 

Enter  Philocleon,  drunk. 

Piii.  WTio  sits  at  the  hall  door  ? 

Xan.  The  mischief  presses. 

Piii.   Let  the  bolts  be  withdrawn — the  dance  begins. 
Xan.  Rather  perhaps  *tis  the  first  step  in  madness. 
Phi.  Of  one  who  dislocates  his  hip  by  force. 

How  blows  my  nostril^  and  the  back-bone  sounds  ! 
Xan.  Drink  hellebore. 
Phi-  Now  trembles  Phrynicus 

Like  any  cock  p. 
Xan.  You'll  strike  me. 

Phi.  Heels  to  heaven,  1610 

While  gapes  the  fundament. 
Xan.  Look  to  thyself. 

Phi.  Now  in  our  limbs  turns  round  the  loose  hip-joint^. 
Bde.  This  is  not  well,  by  Jove,  but  madman's  folly. 
Phi.   Come  now,  I  summon  my  antagonists ; 

Whate'er  tragedian  thinks  he  dances  well. 

Let  him  come  hither  and  contend  with  me. 

Speaks  any  one  or  none  ? 
Bde.  Himself  alone. 

Phi.  Who  is  this  wretch  ? 

P  Inyernizius  has  here  received  into  the  text  Beotley's  coojectural  emendatioQ  of 
irXrifffni  for  the  commoD  and  no  doubt  correct  reading  Trrrjiraii,  which  appears  to 
be  sufficiently  defended  by  a  line  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Alcibiades,  and 
applied  to  that  illustrious  Athenian  humiliated  by  the  Socratic  discipline — 

inri^t,  d\iKT(t)p  dovXov  utg  cXcvac  wripov. 
The  Scholiast  says  it  is  a  proverb  applied  to  those  who  suffer  some  misfortune,  and 
alludes  to  the  second  Phrynicus,  who  was  fined  by  the  Athenians  in  a  thousand 
drachms  for  representing  in  a  tragedy  the  destruction  of  Miletus  by  Darius. 
Bninck  considers  the  common  word  nrfiwH  as  absurd,  without  giving  any  reaaoa 
for  thinking  so,  and  adopts  Bentley's  comparatively  unmeaning  emendation 
ir\ri<r<ni  to  denote  the  skill  of  Phrynicus  in  dancing.  The  French  and  Italian 
translators  render  the  words  according  to  the  usual  acceptation ;  the  former  by 
Phrynique  tremble  de  peur  comme  un  coq,  the  latter  by  Frinico  teme,  come  un  gallon 

1  On  this  line  the  French  translator  well  observes — "  dans  leurs  cotyles ;  tenne 
d'anatomie — kotvXtiSwv — Rien  n'etait  exclus  de  la  poesie  des  Grecs." 
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Bde.  The  son  of  Carcinus, 

The  midst  in  age'. 
Piii.  But  he  shall  be  devour  d  ; 

For  I  with  strokes  melodious  will  destroy  him,       1620 

Since  he  is  nought  in  rythm. 
Bde.  But,  O  unhappy, 

Another  son  of  Carcinus  approaches. 

His  brother  and  a  tragic  actor  too. 
Phi.   By  Jupiter,  then  I  am  well  provision'd. 
Bde.  'Tis  true,  but  not  with  aught  excepting  crabs, 

For  here's  another  son  of  Carcinus. 
Phi.  What  comes  on  creeping  here  ?  a  vinaigrette, 

Or  crab  with  venom  stor'd  ? 
Bde.  This  is  the  shrimp 

Of  all  his  race,  a  tragic  poet  too. 
Pui.  O  Carcinus,  blest  in  thy  progeny !  1630 

What  multitudes  of  wrens  have  fallen  down ! 

But  I,  O  wretch,  upon  them  must  descend — 

Mix  up  the  pickle  for  them  if  I  conquer. 
Cho.  Come,  let  us  all  yield  a  short  space  to  them, 

That  freely  they  may  whirl  top-like  before  us. 

Semiciiorus  1. 

O  children  of  illustrious  line. 

Whose  sire  is  lord  o'er  ocean's  wave, 
Approach,  your  sportive  choirs  entwine 

Where  fruitless  sand  the  waters  lave*. 
Brothers  of  shrimps,  in  circling  dance  1640 

Your  feet  with  Phrynic  lightness  move ; 
And  one  among  your  train  advance. 

Bearing  his  lofty  heels  above  ; 


''  Carcinus  had  four  sons,  Xenocles,  Xenotimus,  Xenoclitus,  Xenarchus,  of 
whom  three  were  dancers,  and  Xenocles  a  poet  The  Carcinita  appear  to  have 
been  of  very  diminutive  stature.  Their  father  Carcinus  is  again  particularly  roen> 
tioned  in  the  Clouds,  v.  1243,  and  the  Peace,  v.  854.  and  note. 

•  7rap<^  Glv  aXbg  ctrpvybToio,  A  hemistich  taken  from  Homer  (11.  A'.  316.), 
and  humorously  applicable  to  a  chorus  spinning  round  with  the  swift  revolutions 
of  a  top  (/3e/i/3i}icJ^ci»<Ttv  kavrovi;,) 
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That  the  spectators  may  the  view 
With  shouts  of  wondering  joy  pursue*. 

Semichorus  (to  Philocleon.) 

Turn  round  in  circles,  and  thy  stomach  beat ; 

Cast  your  legs  heavenward,  and  like  tops  become — 

For  the  great  sire,  who  rules  the  sea,  comes  near, 

Pleas'd  with  his  triple  row  of  dancing  sons. 

But,  if  you  love  the  dance,  lead  us  out  quickly,      1650 

For  no  one  hath  before  accomplished  this", 

A  comic  chorus  capering  to  dismiss. 

'  cS^iaXTtv  oi  Qiarai.  This  verb,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  is  formed  from  St,  A, 
a  particle  expressive  of  admiration,  in  the  same  maoner  as  aldZiiv  from  ai,  al — 
oifiw^kiv  from  oi/ioi,  and  <fnu}^tiv,  addressed  by  the  chorus  to  Cassandra  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  iEschylus  (v.  1375.),  from  0ev. 

"  Since,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  the  chorus  enters  dancing,  but  does  not  make 
its  exit  in  that  manner.  The  Italian  translator  supposes  that  in  the  Phrynic  dance 
the  performers  gave  themselves  blows  on  the  stomach  with  their  raised  feet—"  £t 
percotteti  co*l  piede  ne'l  ventre." 


THE    THESMOPHORIAZUSiE; 

OR,  WOMEN  CELEBRATING  THE  FEASTS  OF 
CERES  AND  PROSERPINE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

MNESILOCHUS. 

EURIPIDES. 

AGATHON. 

VALET  OF  AGATHON. 

CHORUS  OF  AGATHON. 

CHORUS  OF  WOMEN  WHO  CELEBRATE  THE  FEASTS, 

HERALD. 

CERTAIN  WOMEN. 

CLISTHENES. 

A  PRYTANE5. 

A  SCYTHIAN  ARCHER. 

The  Scene  lies  in  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 


N.  B.  This  comedy  is  a  severe  satire  on  Euripides  the  Misogynist,  whose  opinkm 
of  the  female  race  is  thus  expressed  in  a  Tme  of  his  Melanippe  (Frag,  zi.) — 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

THE  FEASTS  OF  CERES  AND  PROSERPINE. 

COMPILED  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  p£rE  BRUMOY. 


THIS  COMEDY  WAS  ACTED  AT  THE  DIONTSIAC  FEASTS,  THE  TWEHTT-FIEBT 
YEAE  OF  THE  PELOFONNESIAN  WAR,  AND  FIE8T  OF  THE  XCII.  OLYMPIAD, 
411  A.  C,  UNDER  THE  ARCHON  CALLIA8,  WHO  SUCCEEDED  CLEOCEITU8,  AjS 
APPEARS  FROM  CONJECTURES  FOUNDED  ON  THE  WORDS  OF  ARISTOPHANES,  IN 
THE  ABSENCE  OF  PREFACE  AND  SCHOLIA.  THE  THE6MOPHORIA  WERE  CELE- 
BRATED IN  THE  MONTH  PYANEPSION,  ANSWERING,  AS  PETAVIUS  CALCULATES, 
TO  OUR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 


Tbb  feasts  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  lasted  five  days  at  Athens,  during 
the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  (part  of  October  and  November)  :  one  day 
of  the  ^ve  was  sanctified  as  a  fast.  The  action  of  this  comedy  is 
laid  in  their  temple,  where  the  whole  scene  passes  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak.  None  but  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  at 
the  celebration  of  these  mysteries,  and  a  similar  prohibition  took 
place  among  the  Romans  at  the  feasts  of  the  Bona  Dea.  There 
were  two  plays  of  this  name ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  they  were 
different  pieces,  or  the  same  comedy  retouched.  A  passage  cited  by 
Aulus  Gellius  xv.  cap.  20.  from  the  first  composition,  is  found  in  that 
which  we  have,  and  we  find  another  cited  by  Athenseus  as  if  from  the 
second;  whence  we  may  conclude  with  Casaubon,  that  that  which  we 
have  is  the  first.  As  it  succeeded  very  ill,  it  did  but  little  [injury  to 
Euripides,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  irony  of  Aristophanes  throughout 
this  comedy.  He  is  also  very  virulent  against  the  female  sex.  The 
general  subject  is  the  feast  of  the  two  goddesses,  who  were  the  parti« 
cular  objects  of  the  Athenian  worship.  The  women  were  the  ene- 
mies of  Euripides,  and  they  take  this  opportunity  of  deliberating 
upon  his  ruin.     He  wishes  to  prevent  his  condemnation,  and  for  this 
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purpose  invents  a  hundred  stratagems.     The  design  of  Aristophanes 
was  to  make  him  appear  as  a  man  cunning  and  artful.     Euripides  was 
alive  at  the  time,  hut  he  was  very  old,  as  he  says  to  the  poet  Aga- 
thon  in  the  second  act.    '*  We  may  discover  throughout  this  play  a 
proper  intrigue,  a  knot  which  is  not  untied  till  quite  at  the  end,  and 
in  this  it  possesses  a  great  advantage.     Euripides,  on  account  of  the 
well-known  misogyny  of  his  tragedies,  is  accused  and  sentenced  to 
condign  punisliment  at  the  festival  of  the  Thesraophoria,  at  which 
women  alone  might  be  present.     After  a  vain  attempt  to  excite  the 
effeminate  poet  Agathon  to  such  an  adventure,  Euripides  disguises 
his  brother-in-law,  Mnesilochus,  a  man  now  advanced  in  years,  in 
the  garb  of  a  woman,  that  in  tliis  shape  he  may  plead  his  cause. 
The  manner  in  which  he  does  this,  renders  him  suspected,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  he  is  a  man ;  he  flees  to  an  altar,  and  for  greater  security 
against  tlieir  persecution,  he  snatches  a  child  from  the  arms  of  a 
woman,  and  threatens  to  kill  it,  if  they  do  not  let  him  alone.     As  he 
is  about  to  throttle  it,  it  turns  out  to  be  only  a  wine-skin  dressed  up 
in  child's  clothes.     Then  comes  Euripides  under  various  forms  to 
rescue  his  friend  ;   now  he  is  Menelaus,  who  finds  his  wife  Helen  in 
Egypt ;   now  Echo,  helping  the  chained  Andromache  to  complain ; 
now  Perseus,  about  to  release  her  from  her  bonds.     At  last,  he  frees 
Mnesilochus,  who  is  fastened  to  a  kind  of  pillory,  by  disguising  him- 
self as  a  procuress,  and  enticing  away  the  officer,  a  simple  barbarian, 
who  is  guarding  him,  by  the  charms  of  a  flute-playing  girl.     These 
parodied  scenes,  composed  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  tragedies, 
are  inimitable.      Everywhere,  in  this  poet,  the  instant  Euripides 
comes  into  play,  we  may  lay  our  account  with  finding  the  cleverest 
and  most  cutting  ridicule :  as  though  the  mind  of  Aristophanes  pos- 
sessed quite  a  specific  talent  for  decomposing  the  poetry  of  this  tra« 
gedian  into  comedy." — Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  360. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Mnesilochus  and  Euripides. 

Mn£.  O  Jove,  and  will  the  swallow  e'er  appear  ?  • 

The  man  [pointing  to  Eur.]  'U  ruin  me,  from  early  mom 

Thus  dragging  me  about.     May  I,  or  e'er 

My  spleen  is  shaken  out,  enquire 

Whither  thou  lead'st  me,  O  Euripides  ? 
Eur.  But  'tis  not  right  that  thou  should'st  hear  whatever 

With  thy  own  eyes  thou'lt  presently  behold. 
Mne.  How  say'st  thou?  speak  again — Must  I  not  hear? 
Eur.  No — not  at  least  that  which  thou  must  behold. 
Mne.  What's  thy  advice  to  me  ? — well  said  in  truth —        10 

Thou  say'st  that  I  need  neither  hear  nor  see — 
Eur.  True — for  be  sure  the  nature  is  distinct, 

Of  hearing  not,  nor  seeing. 
Mne.  How  distinct? 

Eur.  Thus  have  these  been  distinguish'd  of  old  time  ^ 

For  soon  as  aether  took  a  separate  form, 

*  This  no  doabt,  as  Wellauer  observes,  is  the  correct  translatioii  of  the  despond- 
ing Mnesilochus'  querulous  demand  of  the  return  of  spring  indicated  by  its  herald 
the  swallow.  ''  Mnesilocho  enim  aptius  est  interrogare  num  quando  ?  quam  quando  7  " 

^  This  high-sounding  description  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  which  savours 
more  of  the  buskin  than  the  sock,  and  is  altogether  in  character  with  the  ^iX6ffo^o^ 
Airb  cTKiyv^Cf  ^  Euripides  was  commonly  denominated,  appears  evidently  to  be 
parodied  from  the  Melanippe  of  that  tragedian  (Frag,  zxii.), 

who,  as  a  disciple  of  the  Socratic  school,  regarded  ether  in  the  light  of  a  principal 
deity  (compare  the  Frogs,  v.  890.), 

alBiip,  ifibv  fiooKrifia, 
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And  in  itself  bore  moving  animals. 

She  fabricated  first,  the  visual  eye, 

In  imitation  of  the  solar  wheel. 

And  perforated  ears  as  hearing  funnels  ^. 
Mne.  Is  it  then  owing  to  the  funnel  that  20 

I  neither  hear  nor  see  ?     By  Jupiter, 

I  am  delighted  to  have  learn'd  so  much. 

How  excellent  are  wise  communications ! 
Eur.  Many  such  matters  may'st  thou  learn  of  me. 
Mne.  O,  that  besides  these  good  discoveries, 

I  might  find  out  not  to  be  lame  of  foot. 
Eur.  Come  hither,  and  apply  thy  mind. 
Mne.  Behold ! 

Eur.  See'st  thou  this  door? 

Mne.  By  Hercules,  I  think  so. 

Eur.  Be  silent  now. 

Mne.  Silence  the  portal  ? 

Eur.  Listen! 

Mne.  What,  shall  I  listen  to  a  silent  door  ?  30 

Eur.  Here  Agathon,  th'  illustrious  tragic  poet. 

Chances  to  dwell. 
Mne.  What  is  this  Agathon? 

Eur.  He  is  an  Agathon — 

Mne.  That  stout  black  man? 

Eur.  No,  but  another — have  you  never  seen  him  ? 
Mne.  That  man  with  a  broad  beard  ? 

Eur.  Have  you  ne'er  seen  him  ? 

Mne. Not  I,  by  Jove;  at  least  not  to  my  knowledge. 
Eur.  And  yet  thou  hast  been  quite  familiar  with  him. 

But  know'st  him  not  perchance. — Retire  we  hence, 

Since  one  of  his  domestics  issues  forth, 

With  fire  and  myrtle  branches — he  appears  40 

About  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice 

For  the  result  of  his  poetic  labours. 
Val.  Let  all  the  people  in  wcll*omen*d  silence 

<^  cLKotic  Sk  xoavTjv  tara  SiartrpfivaTO,  I  have  here  adopted  the  reading  pro- 
posed by  Wellauer  instead  of  the  commoa  clkoi^v  ci  x^^^HC*  which  corrupt  trans- 
position, as  that  critic  observes,  doubtless  arose  from  the  confusion  of  the  similar 
terminations  lyc  and  ijv. 
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Keep  their  mouth  close ;  for  now  the  muses'  choir 
Dwell  in  my  master's  house,  and  frame  their  lay. 
And  let  the  breathless  air  restrain  its  blasts — 
No  sound  disturb  the  sea's  cserulean  wave. 

Mne.  Hey  day ! 

Eur.  Be  silent. 

Val.  Who  is  he  that  speaks  **? 

Let  all  the  tribes  of  birds  be  hush'd  in  sleep ; 
Nor  feet  of  savage  beasts  that  roam  the  woods  60 

Resolve  themselves  in  motion. 

Mn  e.  Marvellous ! 

Val.  For  the  fair-spoken  Agathon,  our  chief. 
Intends — 

Mne.  Some  act  of  baseness. 

Val.  Who  hath  spoken  ? 

Mne.  iEther  without  a  blast — 

Val.  Upon  the  stocks 

To  found  an  edifice  dramatical^. 
Of  words  he  meditates  inflexions  new 
Polishes  some,  and  others  binds  together — 
Coins  sentences,  with  alter'd  names,  and  moulds 
Like  ductile  wax,  then  pours  them  thro'  a  funnel. 

Mne.  Yes,  and  commits  adultery  beside.  ^0 

Val.  What  rustic  to  our  battlemented  walls 

^  I  have  here  followed  Reiske»  who  gives  this  question  to  the  valet,  and  reads 
rcc  Xlyei,  instead  of  the  common  ri  Xsyecc  >  Invernizius  agrees  with  Brunck  in 
giving  the  words  to  Euripides,  which  seems  decidedly  wrong. 

'  l^voxov^  TiOkyaif  dpdfiarog  <ipx^C«  l^iB  &d<^  the  five  succeeding  lines  of  the 
description  which  the  valet  gives  of  his  master's  poetical  occupations,  abounds  in 
words  chosen  with  felicity,  quite  germane  to  the  matter,  and  illustrative  of  the  love  of 
antithesis  and  other  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  Agathon.  The  verb  ropvtvei,  in  ▼. 
54,  appears  to  confirm  the  much  disputed  reading  in  Horace  (ed.  Pis.  441 .),  adopted 
by  Talbot  and  Doering — "  Et  maid  tomatos  ineudi  reddere  versus" — which  is 
further  confirmed  by  an  epigram  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  to  the  Knights,  (v.  753.) 

KaXXifidxov  t6  ropivrhv  iiroQ  rSSt, 

The  first  line  of  this  speech  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  naval  afifairs ;  the  tpvoxot- 
denote  erect  beams  of  oak  or  other  wood,  sustaining  the  keel  of  the  vessel  upon 
which  the  shipwrights  are  at  work — ?rdrraXoi  Ik  ^pvhq,  6  lariv  airXwe  ivXav-^^ 
(Eustathius).  The  French  translator  renders  the  words  very  idiomatically — 
**  D^jd  ses  vers  commencent  a  prendre  uoe  nouvelle  toumure,  il  polit  ceuz-ci,  il 
lie  ceuz-la ;  il  ne  nomme  ricn  par  son  nom." 
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Approaches  ? 
Mne.  One  who  is  prepar'd  to  pour, 

As  thro'  a  funnel,  from  thy  battlements, 

Destruction  down. 
Val.  Surely  thou  wert,  old  man, 

A  roister  in  thy  youth. 
Eur.  O  friend,  let  this  man 

Depart,  and  call  me  hither  Agathon 

With  all  despatch. 
Val.  Make  no  entreaties,  since 

Himself  will  come  out  soon ;  for  he  begins 

To  frame  the  melody— while  winter  lasts, 

To  mould  the  strophes  is  no  easy  toil ;  70 

Unless  he  court  the  sunbeam  at  the  door.  [JEonV. 

Mne.  What  shall  I  do  then  ? 
Eur.  Stay,  for  he  comes  forth'. 

0  Jove,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  me  to-day  ? 
Mne.  I,  by  the  gods,  would  learn  what  ails  the  man : 

Why  groan'st  thou,  and  art  so  disquieted  ? 
Thou  should'st  not  hide  it,  being  my  relation. 

Eur.  There's  a  great  evil  ready  kneaded  for  me. 

Mne.  What's  that  ? 

Eur.  On  this  day  it  will  be  decided 

Whether  Euripides  shall  live  or  die. 

Mne.  But  why,  since  now  the  courts  no  longer  judge,         80 
Nor  is  there  any  council-seat,  for  this 
Is  the  third  day  and  midst  of  Ceres'  feasts ! 

Eur.  This  also  I  expect  to  be  my  ruin ; 

For  plots  against  me  have  the  women  laid — 
And  in  the  Thesmophorian  feasts  this  day 
They  are  about  to  counsel  my  destruction. 

Mne.  And  for  what  cause  ? 

Eur.  Because  in  tragedies 

1  speak  amiss  of  them. 

Mne.  By  Jove  and  Neptune, 


'  Throughout  this  scene  there  is  a  great  confusion  of  persons.  For  the  rig;ht 
disposition  of  them,  we  are  indehted  chiefly  to  the  critical  sagacity  of  Bentley  and 
Kuster. 
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Your  suffering  would  be  just.     But  what  expedient 

Hast  thou  to  extricate  thee  from  these  evils  ?  90 

Eur.  The  hope  that  Agathon  may  be  persuaded 

To  mingle  in  the  Thesmophoria. 
Mnc.  And  for  what  purpose  should  he  do  so?  say! 
Eur.  To  speak  in  the  assembly  of  the  women 

In  my  behalf^  if  need  be. 
Mne.  Secretly, 

Or  in  an  open  manner  ? 
Eur.  Secretly, 

Robed  in  a  female  stolen 
Mne.  a  pleasant  deed, 

And  one  that  greatly  suits  thy  character. 

Truly  to  us  belongs  the  victor's  cake**. 
Eur.  Silence ! 

Mne.  But  wherefore  ? 

Eur.  Agathon  comes  forth.      100 

Mne.  And  which  is  he  ? 

Eur.  The  man  who's  just  develop'd  K 

Mne.  Nay,  surely  I  am  blind,  for  I  see  not 

Any  man  here,  but  only  view  Cyrene. 
Eur.  Be  silent — he  prepares  the  melody. 

V  XdBpi;^,  aroXi^v  yvvaiKbg  t)fi(fntfffuvov»    So  Dryden,  PalamoD  and  Arcite> 

"  The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near. 
When  long  white  linen  stoles  the  matrons  wear." 

^  The  word  irvpafiovQ,  in  this  line,  is  taken  for  the  palm  of  victory,  but  properly 
denotes  a  cake  made  of  wheat  mingled  with  honey,  and  given  to  him  who  kept 
watch  during  the  longest  time.  I'his  line,  as  Bergler  observes,  may  very  properly 
be  given  to  Mnesilochus,  not  as  a  boasting  confession  of  his  own  skill  and  cunning, 
but  in  order  to  show  that  he  favours  the  party  and  designs  of  Euripides.  (See  th€ 
Wasps,  v.  277.) 

*  ovKKVKXovfitvoQ,  That  is,  revealed  to  the  sight  of  the  spectators  by  the  stage- 
machine  called  the  lyrvicXijfia ,  described  by  Julius  Pollux  (iv.  128.),  and  by  the 
Scholiast  ad  Acham.  384.,  on  which  passage  see  the  note,  fiisetus  and  Bentley 
here  read  ovyKVKXovfievoQt  signifying  a  man  robed  in  an  eocyclum,  a  kind  of 
female  garment,  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  several  other  passages  of  this 
comedy,  as  well  as  in  the  Lysistrata  and  EccUsiaxusit,  in  which  dress  Agathon  is 
shortly  after  introduced  by  our  poet.  But,  as  Brunck  observes,  the  common  reading 
is  not  rashly  to  be  departed  from,  lyKVKXiioBai  literally  signifies  sublimem  in  machind 
inferri.  *  In  fabule  reprcsentatione  sic  ostendebatur  Agatho  ;  eodemque  modo  in 
Acharoensibus  Euripides.' 
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M NE« WhaU-^rawIs  he  out    some    tune    like  "the    ants* 
marches  ^  ?" 

Enter  Aoathon^  accompanied  by  his  tragic  chorus. 

AoA.        Damsels,  this  sacred  lamp  receive, 

Which  to  th'  infernal  goddess*  train 
Burns  bright,  and  let  your  chorus  weave 
In  our  free  country's  praise  the  strain* 
Cho.        Say  now,  for  which  god  is  the  pomp  design'd?  110 

The  gods  I  honour  with  a  faithful  mind. 
AoA.  Then  take  thine  armour,  muse,  and  throw 

A  shaft  aim*d  from  the  golden  bow 
To  reach  Apollo*s  high  renown. 
Who  reared  on  Simois'  land  the  walled  town. 
Cho.         Hail,  Phcebus,  whose  unrivali'd  praise 

Is  hymn  d  in  sacred  and  harmonious  lays ! 
Aga.        Sing  Dian  too,  the  nymph  who  takes  delight 
To  sport  upon  the  woody  mountain's  height. 
Cho.  I  follow  in  the  muses'  throng,  120 

And  celebrate  with  lyric  song 
Latona's  blessed  progeny. 
Diana,  bound  by  no  connubial  tie. 
AoA.  And  let  Latona's  self  inspire 

The  pulses  of  the  Asian  lyre^ 

^  fivpfiriKoc  drpawoifQ  ^  ri  Sutfiivvpirai ;  According  to  the  Scholiast,  thii  U  a 
proverbial  metaphor  applied  to  minute  and  slender  subjects,  and  here  used  to  de- 
note the  drawling  style  of  Agathon  ;  i>g  Xctrird  koi  dyicvXa  Avcuepovofiivov  /ilXif. 
So  our  poet  says  of  Socrates  (Clouds,  v.  832.),  og  oUe  rd  ^Wwv  (X*^*     So 

Plautus  (Men.  vv.  3.  6.), 

Move /ormtcuium  gradum. 

There  is  something  of  this  character  in  the  melody  which  follows,  sung  by  Agathon 

accompanied  by  his  tragic  chorus,  whom  he  instructs  to  exhibit  their  ode  (which  ia 

not  to  be  confounded  with  the  regular  chorus  of  the  play)  before  the  people  at  the 

approaching  games. 

*  KpoiffiarA  r  *AffMoc»    Some  interpreters  suppose  yac  to  be  understood  hcre» 

as  if  the  poet  were  speaking  of  the  pulsations  of  the  earth  by  the  feet  of  the  daneen 

(compare  Horace,  Od.  iv.  1.  28.), 

pede  candido 

In  morem  Sali(hn  ter  quatient  humum. 
Id.  (ad  Pis.  168.) 

pede  certo 

signat  humum,  etc. 

But  they  are  probably  mistaken  in  this  opinion,  since,  according  to  several  aneiciU 
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With  strains  of  Phrygian  grace,  which  feet 
Now  dissonant  and  now  responsive  greet. 
Cho.        And  I  my  vows  to  queen  Latona  pay  ; 
I  the  harp,  parent  of  the  sacred  lay, 

With  clear  male  voice  proclaim ;  130 

Whence  to  the  heavenly  ruler's  eyes 
As  from  our  sudden  harmonies, 
Rushes  the  lightning  flame. 
Let  Phoebus'  praise  then  in  your  hymns  prevail — 
Latona's  blessed  offspring,  hail ! 
Mne.  O  venerable  Genetyllides" 

How  sweet  the  lay ! — like  kiss  effeminate 
And  wanton-tongu'd,  how  has  the  titillation 
Enter'd  my  inmost  sense! — and  thee,  O  youth, 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  I  would  interrogate  140 

In  iEschylean  phrase  from  the  Lycurgia". 
What's  this  half-woman's  country?  race?  attire? 
What  means  all  this  confusion  of  her  life  ? 
What  concord  with  the  harp  and  saffron  robe  ? 
The  lyre  and  woman'&r  head-gear  ? — the  oil-cruet 

pammatical  authors,  (Saidas,  the  Scholiast  to  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  and  -the  com- 
piler of  the  Etymologicum  Magoam,  who  refers  to  this  passage  of  Aristophanes, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  a  parody  of  the  Erectheus  of  Euripides,)  the  word  'Acrul 
signifies  a  harp  with  three  chords,  being  invented  by  the  Asiatic  Lydians,  in  a  town 
of  that  name  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus.  So  the  Scholiast,  'A<rm^a  H  rijv 
KiOdpav  Xkyii,  G.  Surges,  who  has  reduced  this  chorus  into  a  regular  anti- 
atrophic  order,  alters  the  line  to  Aarw  r  'AtriSoQ  apuOfta  Kpovftara'  by  which 
reading  the  antithesis  irapdpvBfi  tvpvOfta  ^pvyltav  iiav£{tftaTax<ip^Tit>v  is  entirely 
lost.  This  is  very  clearly  expressed  by  the  French  translator — "  Ces  urs  de 
I'asiade  dont  le  rhythme  est  tantdt  d'  accord  et  tantot  ne  Test  pas  avec  la  mesure." 
(Compare  Euripides,  Cyclops.  442.  AoidSo^  }j/6fov  KiOapac* 

■>  These  in  the  old  mythology  were  certain  divinities  related  to,  or  attendant on> 
*Venus,  Genetrix  or  GenetyUis,  (see  Lucretius,  i.  1 ;  Ilor.  Car.  Sec.  64.  ed.  Francis, 
whose  note  may  be  consulted  with  advantage).  The  Scholiast  says,  iaifitav  4 
FfVfrvXXic  irtpi  rrjv  A^po^iriyv*  i^affiv  H  irapd  rijv  yiwifinv  iriirotiioBai  t6 
6vofia,  This  confirms  the  common  reading  in  Horace,  instead  of  which  Doering 
substitutes  GenetalU,  but,  as  Francis  observes,  we  cannot  find  any  author  who  uses 
the  word  in  the  sense  which  it  hath  in  this  place. 

■  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Aristophanes  here  speaks  of  the  tetralogy  of  ^s- 
t:hylus  named  AvKovpyia,  which  consisted  of  'the  three  tragedies  of  the  Edoni, 
Bastaridett  and  Youths,  together  with  the  satyric  drama,  called  Lyeurgus ;  and  the 
question  in  the  text,  iroBaird^  6  y  vwic  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  taken 
from  the  Edani,  addressed  to  the  captured  Bacchus. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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And  girdle  tally  not :  then  what  connection 

Is  there  between  a  mirror  and  a  sword®? 

But  what  art  thou,  O  youth  ?  of  manly  breeding  ? 

And  Where's  the  shape? — the  robe? — Laconian  shoes ^? 

Is  he  a  woman  ?  where  are  then  the  breasts  ?  150 

What  say'st  thou — silent?     By  thy  melody 

I  judge  thee  then,  since  thou  wilt  not  declare  it. 
AoA.  Old  man,  old  man,  I  hear  the  sound  of  envy ; 

But  with  solicitude  am  not  affected. 

Now  I  the  garment  wear  advisedly  ; 

For  it  is  meet  that  a  dramatic  poet 

Should  frame  his  manners  to  his  poesy ; 

And  if  a  poet  female  dramas  make, 

He  must  adapt  his  body  to  those  manners. 
Mne.  Composing  Phaedra  then,  you  mount  on  horseback. 
AoA.  And  should  his  subjects  be  of  manly  kind,  161 

There's  something  in  the  body  correspondent. 

And  that  which  we  are  not  empower'd  to  gain. 

We  strive  tp  make  our  own  by  imitation  **. 
Mne.  And  when  thou  writ'st  satyric  plays,  call  me, 

That  I  may  stand  behind  to  aid  the  work. 
Aga.  Besides,  it  is  ungrateful  to  behold 

A  poet  rough  and  rustic.~Now  consider — 

That  Ibycus,  Anacreon  of  Teos, 

Alcaeus,  too,  who  seasoned  harmony,  170 

A  woman's  headdress  wore,  and  danc'd  with  step 

Ionian'';  Phrynicus  (for  thou  hast  heard 

^  Bergler  auerU  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  this  line  to  Epicbarmui,  quoted  b^ 
Stobsus  (Serm  Izzxiz.),  ri'c  ydp  KorSirrpifi  Kal  rv^Xf  Koivuwia  ; 

P  fTov  x^aT va ;  tov  AaKiavixai ;  These  latter  were  a  kind  of  Lacedcmoniaii 
sandals  worn  by  men — AvSptia  vtroBtifiarap  (Schol.)  See  also  the  Scholiast  on 
the  Watps,  v.  1158,  where  this  line  of  the  Thesmopkoriaxui^  is  again  quoted. 

4  These  lines  are  parodied  from  the  ^olus  of  Euripides  (Fr.  vi.  ap  Mnsgr.),  in 
the  last  line  of  which  we  should  evidently  read  with  Bergler  OripwfiiOa,  instead  of 
the  common  TifjMfitOa  answering  to  ffvvOfiptiftrot  in  this  passage  of  Aristophi 
The  following  speech  of  IVInesilochns  alludes  to  the  satyric  dramas  which 
always  included  in  the  tetralogies  of  the  tragic  poets,  of  whom  Agathon  was  one. 
The  Cyclops  of  Euripides  is  the  only  instance  of  this  kind  of  drama  which  time  haa 
preserved  to  us. 

'  Ifiirpo^opovv  Ti  Kal  ^ukK&vt  *IktviK&^,  This  is  Toup*s  ingenious  emen* 
dation  of  the  common  reading  diuUvowr',    (Compare  Horace,  Od.  iii.  yi.  23.}—. 
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Of  him)  was  fair  himself  and  gaily  clothed. 

Beauteous  on  this  account  his  dramas  were, 

For  all  must  suit  their  manners  to  their  state. 
Mne.  Then  the  base  Philocles  composes  basely, 

The  wicked  Xenocles  writes  wickedly, 

And  cold  Theognis  frigidly  indites. 
Aga.  'Twas  altogether  necessary — this 

I  knew,  and  cleans'd  myself. 
Mne.  How,  by  the  gods?    180 

AoA.  Cease  barking-*for  as  soon  as  I  began 

To  poetize,  that  was  my  custom  too. 
Mne.  By  Jove,  I  envy  not  your  education. 
Eur.  But  suffer  me  to  tell  wherefore  I  came. 
Mne.  Declare. 
Eur*  'Tis,  Agathon,  a  wise  man's  part* 

To  have  the  power  of  briefly  saying  much. 

But  I,  struck  by  a  new  calamity, 

Have  come  to  thee  a  suppliant. 
Ao A.  In  what  need  ? 

Eur.  To  day  the  women  compass  my  destruction 

In  Ceres'  feasts,  for  speaking  ill  of  them.  190 

AoA*  And  what  assistance  canst  thou  have  from  us  ? 
Eur.  The  greatest — for  if  thou  wilt  secretly 

Among  the  women  sit  as  one  of  them, 

And  answer  for  me,  thou  wilt  clearly  save  me ; 

Since  thou  alone  canst  speak  in  my  behalf. 
AoA.  But  why,  if  present,  speak  not  for  thyself? 
Eur.  I  will  inform  thee — first,  because  I'm  known. 

Then  am  I  hoary-lock'd  and  have  a  beard. 

Thou  personable,  with  fair  well-razor'd  face. 

And  woman's  voice,  soft,  comely  to  behold.  200 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  Yirgo,  frangitur  artubot 
Jam  nunc,  etc. 

(See  Poreon's  Tracts  and  Miscellaneoas  CriticisiDt,  p.  187.)    Inveniiziai  highly 

approves  of  Toup's  reading,  but  gives  ic^'^ucavowvr'. 
*  This  and  the  following  line  are  also  parodied  from  the  tragedy  of  iEolus, 

(Frag,  v.) 

iraXSiQt  <ro«^ov  vphc  avdpoc,  '6<mQ  iv  Ppaxii 
TToWoifQ  Xoyovc  oloQ  Ti  cwrkfivtiv  koKHq* 
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Aga.  Euripides. 

Eur.  What  is't  ? 

Aga.  Thou  erst  indited'st — 

''  Art  thou  rejoiced  to  see  the  lights  and  think*st^ 

Thy  father  joys  not  to  behold  it  too  ?" 
Eur.  I  did. 
Aga.  Now  hope  not  that  we  shall  endure 

The  evil  which  is  thine — we  should  be  mad  else. 

Then  bear  thyself  thine  own  domestic  lot ; 

For  'tis  not  just  by  tricks  to  shuffle  off. 

But  to  endure  calamities. 
M N£.  Yet  thou 

Art  most  impure  in  sufferings^  not  in  words. 
Eur.  But  to  come  thither  why  wast  thou  afraid  ?  210 

Aga.  I  should  have  perish*d  worse  than  you. 
Eur.  How  ? 

Aga.  How  ? 

Seeming  to  steal  into  the  mighty  deeds 

Of  women,  and  in  secret  snatch  away 

The  Cyprian  treasure. 
Mne.  Snatch  away^  forsooth! 

Nay,  to  be  ravish'd. — 'Tis,  by  Jupiter, 

A  plausible  pretext. 
Eur.  What  then  ?  wilt  thou 

Do  what  I  ask  of  thee? 
Aga.  Believe  it  not. 

Eur.  O  thrice  unhappy,  lost  Euripides ! 
Mne.  O  dearest  relative,  lose  not  thyself. 
Eur.  How  shall  I  act  then  ? 
Mne.  Let  this  man  go  weep^         220 

And  use  me  in  whatever  way  you  please. 
Eur.  Come  then,  since  thou  giv*st  up  thyself  to  me, 

Put  off  this  garment. 
Mn£.  Lo,  'tis  on  the  ground. 

But  what  art  thou  about  to  do  with  me  ? 


'  Thk  U  a  verse  from  the  Alcettes  of  Euripidei,  tpoken  by  Pberes,  unwiUing  to 
tufier  death  for  his  daughter,  (▼.  705.) 

Xdipitc  hpShf  ^Q,  iraripa  ^  oi  xaipciy  ^ocfic; 
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Eur.  To  shave  thee  here,  and  singe  thy  lower  parts. 
Mne.  Nay,  do,  if  you  think  well.     I  never,  else. 

Myself  should  have  surrendered. 
Eur.  Agathon, 

Thou  always  earnest  a  razor  with  thee. 
Now  grant  to  us  the  loan  of  one. 
Aga.  Here,  take  it 

Out  of  the  razor  case. 
Eur.  Thou'rt  generous.  230 

Sit  down — and  puff  thy  right  cheek  out. 
Mne.  Ah  me  I 

Eur.  Wherefore  cry  out  so  loud  ?     FU  thrust  a  stake  in. 

If  thouVt  not  silent. 
Mne.  Out  upon*t,  alas !       [running  out. 

Eur.  Ho,  whither  art  thou  running  ? 
Mne.  To  the  temple. 

Where  dwell  the  venerable  goddesses  ". 
For  here,  by  Ceres,  I  will  not  remain 
To  be  thus  mangled. 
Eur.  Wilt  thou,  then,  become 

A  theme  for  laughter,  with  half-shaven  crown  ? 
Mne.  *Tis  slight  concern  of  mine. 
Eur.  Nay,  by  the  gods, 

Betray  me  not — come  hither. 
Mne.  Wretched  me !  240 

Eur.  Be  quiet  an  J  raise  up  thy  head  again. 

In  what  direction  turnest  thou  ? 
Mne.  Mu,  Mu! 

Eur.  Why  mutterest  thou  ?  all  things  are  well  performed. 
Mne.  Ah  wretched  me,  light-arm*d  then  shall  I  fight  \ 
Eur.  Regard  it  not — for  thou  wilt  seem  quite  comely* 

"  Sappliants  were  accustomed  to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  Eamenides  or 
Furies,  situated  near  the  Areopagus.    So  in  tht  Knightt  (v.  1308.)  the  chorus  aays 

KaOii<rOal  fun  BokiI^ 

(Iff  t6  Oiyffflov  irXcov<7ac  i)?ri  ruv  ffifivdv  Oi&v, 

on  which  passage  the  Scholiast  ohserves  that  the  temple  of  Theseus,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Furies,  afforded  an  asylum  for  ill-treated  domesticr. 

'  In  this  line  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  ^iXbc,  which,  like  the  Latin 
levit,  may  denote  either  aroooth-shavtn  or  light-armed ;  levii  armatunt  miieu 
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Will  vou  behold  Tourself ' 
M  N  £•  Bring,  if  you  please, 

A  mirror -\ 
Elk,  See'st  thyself? 

31 NE.  Not  I,  by  JoTe, 

But  Clistbenes. 
Eur.  Rise  up,  that  I  may  singe  theej 

And  keep  yourself  inclin'd. 
Mn'e.  lU-fatedme! 

I  sliall  become  a  little  sucking  pig.  250 

Et'R.  Some  one  within  convey  a  torch  or  light. 

Stoop  down — now,  look  to  your  extremities. 
M.NE.  I  will,  by  Jove,  regard  them — but  I'm  burnt. 

Ah  me  unhappy  I — water,  water,  neighbours. 

Before  I  aid  myself,  and  quench  the  flame. 
Eur.  Take  courage. 

Mne.  What,  while  turning  in  the  fire  ? 

Eur.  But  thou  hast  nothing  more  to  suffer  now. 

For  almost  all  thy  labour  is  exhausted. 
Mne.  Alas,  the  smoke ! — I  am  all  burnt  beneath. 
Eur.  Regard  it  not,  for  some  one  soon  will  spunge  you.  360 
Mne.  In  truth  he  will  lament  who  washes  me. 
Eur.  Since,  Agathon,  you  envy  me  the  gifk 

Of  your  own  person,  grant  us,  at  the  least. 

This  robe  and  girdle  :  for  you  cannot  say 

That  these  are  not  your  own. 
AoA.  Receive  and  use  them : 

I  grudge  them  not. 
Mne.  What  shall  I  take  then  ? 

AoA.  What  ? 

Receive  and  don  this  robe  of  saffron  hue. 
Mne.  By  VenuSi  it  exhales  a  sweet  rank  smell. 
AoA.  Put  it  on  quickly. 
Mne.  Take  the  belt. 

Eur.  'Tis  here. 

Mne.  Come,  now  compose  and  ornament  my  legs.  270 

ItluR.  We  want  the  cawl  and  turban. 

y  (I  ^ojrcT,  fipi'  scil.  xaroirTpov. 
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AoA.  In  this  fashion^ 

I  dress  my  head  at  night. 
Eur.  By  Jupiter, 

'Tis  altogether  fit. 
Mne.  Will  it  fit  me? 

AoA.  In  truth,  most  excellently. 
Eur.  Bring  the  mantle. 

Aga.  Take  that  from  off  the  couch. 

Eur.  We  want  the  sandals. 

Aga.  Here,  take  mine. 
Mne.  Will  they  fit  me? 

Eur.  Thou  art  pleas*d,  then, 

To  be  loose  shod. 
Aga.  Assure  yourself  of  this. 

Since  thou  hast  all  of  which  thou  art  in  need ; 

Some  one,  without  delay,  conduct  me  in.  [ExiL 

Eur.  Truly  this  man  appears  to  us  in  form  280 

A  very  woman ;  if  thou  speakest  then  % 

Let  thy  voice  imitate,  persuasively. 

The  female  tones. 
Mme.  I  will  endeavour. 

Eur.  Go  then. 

Mne.  Nay,  by  Apollo,  not  at  least  unless 

You  swear  to  me. 
Eur.  What  ? 

Mne.  That  you  will  preserve  me, 

With  all  your  means,  should  any  ill  betide. 
Eur.  "  I  swear  by  aether,  the  abode  of  Jove*." 
Mne.  Why,  rather  than  that  of  Hippocrates  ? 


'  On  this  passage  Seager  remarks — **  there  should  be  no  stop  in  this  vene." 
"  We  have  at  length  transformed  this  man  into  a  woman." 

*  ofivvfAi  Toivov  alBip  oiKtiffiv  Aioc  see  tht  Frogt,  v.  100,  where  this  high- 
sounding  line  is  again  quoted  by  the  Scholiast,  as  U  MiKaviirirriQ  Zo^icXIovc* 
which  we  may,  with  Bergler  conclude  to  be  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  for  Ik 
McXavifTiriic  Zo^^c*  under  which  title  Euripides  wrote  a  drama,  of  which  we 
have  only  twenty-eight  short  fragments  remaining.  Hippoerate$,  mentioned  in  the 
next  line,  was  a  constant  theme  for  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets  of  the  time, 
especially  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis,  on  account  of  the  sordid  and  brutal  disposi- 
tion of  his  three  sons,  TeUsipptis,  Demophon,  and  PericUs.  See  the  Schol.  on  ir. 
988.  of  the  Clouds ,  where  a  verse  of  Eupolis,  Iv  Atffioic,  is  quoted,  in  which  the 
same  character  of  these  youths  is  given. 
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Eur.  I  swear,  then,  by  the  universal  gods. 
Mne.  Remember  this  now,  that  the  mind  hath  sworn,       290 
But  not  the  tongue  ** — nor  have  I  pledg'd  an  oath. 


A  cry  of  women  is  heardy  the  scene  changes  and  a  temple  U 

propelled* 

Eur.  Come  quickly  out — for  there  is  evidence 

Of  meeting  in  the  Thesmophoria. 

But  I  depart. 
Mne.  Now,  Thratta,  follow  hither. 

O  Thratta,  see  how  liigh  the  smoke  ascends 

From  the  burnt  torches  !     But,  O  Thesmophorians, 

Of  charms  excelling,  with  fair  auspices 

Receive  me  here,  and  prosper  my  return. 

O  Thratta,  place  the  chest  down,  then  take  out 

A  broad  round  cake,  that  I  may  offer  it  300 

As  an  oblation  to  the  goddesses. 

Ceres,  thou  dear  and  ever-honour*d  mistress. 

And  Proserpine,  grant  me  to  offer  still 

Full  many  a  sacrifice,  or,  if  not  so. 

Let  me  at  least  be  undiscovered  now. 

And  may  some  rich  man  gain  my  daughter's  love ; 

Some  blockhead,  with  a  mind  intent  on  pelf  ^. 

Where,  where  can  I  sit  in  a  proper  place 

To  hear  the  rhetoricians  ?     As  for  thee. 

Retire,  O  Thratta,  since  'tis  not  allow'd  310 

That  slaves  should  hear;  the  speeches. 

^  Alludtag  to  the  well-kaowa  casuistical  line  of  Euripides  (Hippol.  607.).  i^ 
yXwffff  6fAwfi0Xf  ^  ^^  ^pprjv  &ytJfioroc  which  is  alluded  ta  by  our  author  to  tA« 
Frogs,  and  elsewhere.  The  stage  direction  after  this  speech  is  Upbv  itBiirai,  sig- 
nifying that  the  aspect  of  the  scene-  is  changed  by  the  help  of  machines  to  the 
appearance  of  a  temple.  Reiske's  interpretation  of  Upbv  (irictiroa),  and  fiergler's 
proposed  change  of  the  word  to  yipiav,  are,  as  Brunck  contends,  equally  absurd. 

«  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  French  translator,  **  Un  sot,  un  ridicule,  et  qui 
He  pensera  qu'  h  son  argent. 


it 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Female  Herald,  Chorus  of  Women,  Mnesilochus, 

seven  Haranguers. 

F.  H.  Silencei  silence  **• 

1.    Pray  to  the  Thesmophorian  goddesses. 
To  Ceres,  and  the  damsel  Proserpinei 
To  PlutOi  and  the  goddess  fairly  bom. 
And  Earth,  the  nourisher  of  youth  %  and  Hermes ; 
The  Graces,  too,  I  supplicate,  to  grant 
The  fairest  and  most  excellent  success. 
Which  may  this  synod  and  assembly  tend. 
And  benefit  our  Athens  with  ourselves. 
Pray  ye,  moreover,  that  success  may  crown  320 

Her  who  most  profitably  acts  and  speaks 
For  the  Athenian  people  and  your  own  ^ 
Be  these  the  objects  of  your  supplication. 
Let  us  rejoice,  and  thrice  shout  To  Paean*! 

Cho.  Our  vows  agree  with  yours,  and  we  entreat 
The  heavenly  race  to  crown  our  orisons 
With  their  auspicious  presence.     Jupiter,. 
Of  mighty  name,  thou  of  the  golden  lyre, 
Whose  sway  extends  o'er  Delos'  sacred  isle. 
And  thou  all-potent  maid  with  azure  eyes,  33Q 

And  spear  of  gold,  inhabiting  a  city 

^  This  proclamation  of  the  female  herald  (leripitKaiva)  containing  formula  of 
prayers  obsenred  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  is,  as  G.  Burges  observes,  firee 
from  the  laws  of  rhythm. 

icai  rj  Kovporpbptfi,  ry  Fy. 

Photius,  in  his  Lexicon,  says,  that  Apollodorus  gave  the  name  KoXXiyiviUi  to  the 
earth — some  called  her  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres — but  that  Aristophanes, 
the  comic  writer,  gives  this  name  to  a  muse.  Callimachus,  in  his  hymn  to  Delos 
(vv.  2,  aod  276.),  names  that  island  'Air6XX<avoc  Kovporp6^v.  Spanheim*  in  his 
learned  commentary  on  that  passage,  quotes  Claudian  and  Statins,  applying  the 
words  Alumnut  and  Nutrix  to  the  island. 

'In  this  passage  Ilotibius  considers  the  words  rifv  r  ayopivov<rav  as  a  mere 
gloss,  and  as  such  to  be  expunged  from  the  text ;  and  1  cannot  but  think  that  most 
readers  will  concur  in  this  opinion. 
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In  warlike  might  excelling,  hither  come. 
Thou,  too,  of  various  names,  beast-slaying  nymphj 
The  golden-eyed  Latona's  progeny. 
Thou,  too,  O  venerable  Neptune,  lord 
Of  ocean,  leave  the  fishy  depths  of  Nereus, 
By  whirlwinds  toss'd,  sea-nymphs,  and  ye  whose  feet 
Upon  the  mountains  wander — to  our  prayers 
Symphonius  may  the  golden  lyre  resound. 
While  we  Athenian  women,  nobly  born,  340 

With  perfect  rites  the  solemn  congress  hold. 
Her.  Pray  to  th'  Olympian  gods  and  goddesses. 
The  deities  of  Pytho  and  of  Delos, 
With  all  the  others ;  that  if  any  one 
Counsel  aught  ill  against  the  female  race, 
Or  by  a  herald,  to  the  women's  cost. 
Make  with  the  Persians  and  Euripides 
A  league  of  amity  *,  or  meditate 
To  tyrannize,  or  bring  the  tyrant  back ; 
Or  any  slanderer  should  denounce  a  woman  350 

As  rearing  a  supposititious  child. 
Or  if  th'  intriguing  slave  of  any  female 
Hath  whisper'd  slanderous  stories  to  her  lord  ; 
Or  should  a  servant,  sent  on  messages, 
Report  them  falsely,  or  if  some  lewd  fellow 
Cheat  with  fallacious  promise,  and  not  give 
The  stipulated  fee,  or  some  old  woman 
Bring  gifts  to  her  gallant,  some  courtezan 
Take  bribes,  betraying  her  companion's  friend  ; 
And  if  some  male  or  female  publican  360 

Should  falsify  the  gallon  or  pint  measure^; 
On  such  an  one,  with  all  his  family. 


>}    TlKllpVKlViTai 


With  the  Medes  or  Persians  our  poet  here  mingles  those  subjects  of  which  mention 
was  wont  to  be  made  in  serious  supplications  to  the  gods.  (See  Isocrates  in  hit 
Panegyric.)    Bergler. 

^  On  this  line  the  Scholiast  observes  that  the  xot^C  contained  two  xe$t4t,  and  the 
Xoiifc  six*  I'l^c  kStvKoc  or  KorvXti  was  a  cup  or  measure,  holding  three-fourths  ef 
a  pint,  (see  St.  Alark,  vii.  4.)  noriipiuv  Kai  ^t^T&v, 
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Invoke  a  dreadful  death,  but  to  yourselves. 
Pray  that  the  gods  may  give  abundant  blessings. 

Chorus. 

We  offer  our  united  prayer. 

That  blessings,  perfect  in  their  kind. 
The  city  with  her  sons  may  share. 
And  let  the  fairest  portion  reach 
Those  women  whose  persuasive  speech 

Subdues  the  willing  mind.  370 

But  they,  who  frame  the  gainful  lie. 
And  lawless  noxious  perjury. 
Or  seek  to  change,  with  headlong  force, 
Decrees  and  law's  established  course. 
With  fraudulent  intent  disclose 
Each  secret  counsel  to  our  foes. 
Or  introduce  the  Persian  band 
For  the  destruction  of  our  land. 
Their  deeds  with  impious  boldness  crown 
To  the  dishonour  of  the  town.  380 

But  oh !  these  prayers,  almighty  Jove, 
Deign  with  thy  sanction  to  approve ; 
And  let  thy  female  suppliants  share 
The  deities'  presiding  care. 
Her.  Hear  all — this  woman's  council  have  decreed — 
President  Timoclea,  clerk  Lysilla, 
While  Sostrata  deliver'd  the  opinion  K 
"  To-morrow  an  assembly  will  be  held. 
The  middle  of  the  Thesmophorian  feasts, 
On  which  we  have  most  leisure  ^ ;  our  first  business 

'  This,  as  Kuster  observes,  was  the  ordinary  formula  or  accustomed  introduction 
to  the  plebiscita  or  public  decrees  of  the  Athenian  people.  He  quotes  an  example 
from  Thucydides  (iv.  118.),  which  I  think  Bloomfield  justly  considers  to  be  pa- 
rodied by  our  poet,  'Axafiavri^  iirpvTdvivi,  ^aiviiriroQ  lypafifidrtvae,  'StKtddtiQ 
iicivTCLTH'  which  however  that  great  scholar  cites  erroneously  thus,  ^aiviinroQ 
lypafifidrivfft,  Nuea^i|c  IwiffTdrii,  Aa^qc  c2frc.  The  application  of  this  introduc- 
tory formula  to  the  three  female  legislators  in  this  passage  is  extremely  humorous. 

^  The  third  day  of  this  solemn  assembly  was  consecrated  by  a  fast,  and  called 
vriffTiia,  as  Brunck  and  Porson  have  observed  from  Athencus  in  his  seventh  book. 
The  former  learned  critic  has  happily  emended  the  second  of  these  linei,  which  in 
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Is  to  debate  on  what  Earipides  391 

Should  suffer,  for  he  seems  to  all  of  us 
To  act  uDJustly*" — who's  indin'd  to  speak  ? 

WOM.  I. 

Her.       Put  this  crown  on  now,  ere  you  begin  K 
Silence,  attention — for  as  if  about 
To  talk  at  length,  she  now  begins  to  cough. 
As  do  the  oratorsi 

W.  1.  From  no  ambition. 

By  the  two  goddesses  I  swear,  O  women. 

Have  I  risen  up  to  speak — but  this  long  time» 

Wretch  that  I  am,  scarce  can  I  bear  to  see  you,      400 

Thus  by  the  female  potherb-seller  s  son, 

Euripides,  daub*d  o*er  with  calumny. 

And  hearing  all  kinds  of  opprobrious  words. 

For  with  what  evils  has  he  not  besmeared  us  ? 

What  opportunity  of  slander  miss*d. 

How  small  soe*er  the  niunber  of  spectators. 

The  tragic  and  the  choral  actors  few  ; 

Dissemblers  and  men-hunters  calling  us. 

Wine-bibbing,  treacherous  gossips,  good  for  nought ", 

A  mighty  plague  to  men — so  entering  home,  410 

Straight  from  the  boarded  theatre,  they  look 

With  a  considerate  gaze  at  us,  to  know 

Lest  some  loose  fellow  be  conceal'd  within. 

But  we  no  longer  had  the  power  to  act 

As  heretofore — so  many  evil  notions 

the  JudU  and  old  editions  stood  thns,  ^v  ^i^  i|/i7v  9%oX4»  and  in  thtt  of  Kuster, 
^y  SXtt  laV  fniiv  0%^^^'  implying  a  doubt  which  the  herald  could  by  no  means 
be  supposed  to  entertain  :  instead  of  this  corrupt  reading,  Brunck  has  restored  from 
a  manuscript  ^  fidXitrff  rifiiv  ffxoXri,  quo  dit  initrimit  otio  ahundamui,  u  e.  on  the 
third  day  of  the  feasL 

*  wepiOov  vvv  rdvh'  i-e.  art^vov ;  according  to  the  custom  of  ancient  ormtOB 
in  the  assembly  rSvie  is  said  SuktikCjq, 

*  rdc  ftvxoTpoxovQ,  rAg  dviptpaorpiag  KoXtov, 
rdg  oivowdTiBac- 

Suidas  (adverb.  otVoriirac)  reads  fioixorpSirovc,  aduUerinis  moribus  pntditaM, 
which  was  in  all  probability  the  word  used  by  Aristophanes— v  and  oc  art  fre- 
quently confounded  in  manuscripts,  as  in  v.  501,  where  instead  of  r^w  immx^^ 
a  MS.  has  rbv  iavx^v* 
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They  taught  our  husbands — thus,  should  any  woman 

A  chaplet  weave,  be  thinks  that  she^s  in  love ; 

And  should  a  woman,  wandering  through  the  house. 

Drop  any  utensil,  the  husband  asks, 

"  For  whom  was  this  dish  broken  ?     It  must  be      4^ 

For  the  Corinthian  guest "."     Is  any  maid 

Labouring  with  sickness,  straight  her  brother  says — 

"  This  colour  of  the  damsel's  likes  me  not." 

Moreover,  should  a  woman,  lacking  children, 

Desire  to  have  supposititious  offspring. 

This  cannot  be  concealed — for  men  sit  near. 

Besides,  to  th'  aged  he  calumniates  us. 

Who  heretofore  were  wont  to  marry  girls ; 

So  that  none  now  desires  a  woman-bride, 

This  dictum  intervening — *'  for  a  woman  430 

Is  to  an  ancient  bridegroom  a  she-tyrant  ^" 

Then  'tis  through  him  that  they  place  seals  and  bars 

Upon  the  women's  chamber  doors  to  guard  U8« 

And  breed  Molossian  dogs,  the  gallants'  terror. 

All  this  might  be  forgiven — but  what  ere  now 

Belong'd  to  our  administrative  province. 

Out  of  the  store  to  take  flour,  oil,  and  wine. 

This  is  no  longer  ours  :  for  now  the  men 

Themselves  bear  secret  most  ill-natur'd  keys. 

Made  in  Laconian  fashion,  with  three  wards  ^         440 

B  These  lines  contain  a  satirical  allusion  to  the  Sthenohcea  of  Euripides,  who 
loYed  the  Corinthian  Bellerophon,  (Fragment  iv.  ap.  Musgr.) 

*  Aristophanes  here  allades  in  his  satirical  manner  to  the  Phoenix  of  Euripides 
(Frag,  iv.)  as  emended  by  MusgraTe : 

iiffiroiva  ydp  yipovri  w/t^iy  ywii, 

see  also  Frag.  v.  The  mention  of  aalt  in  the  next  line  shows  with  what  jealons 
care  the  gyngc&nitis,  or  womens'  apartments,  placed  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
Athenian  houses,  was  guarded  by  the  ancients.  Bergler  with  great  probability 
imagines  that  our  poet  here  glances  at  the  Andromache  of  Euripides  (t.  942.) 

xXtiOpoun  Kai  /Mx^olffi  SutfLartav  ir^Xac* 

9  KwcuviK  drra,  rpcTc  ixovra  yo/tf  (ovc*  Lacedemonian  keys  are  dso  men- 
tioned by  PlantuB  (Mostel.  ii.  1.  57.)  They  appear  to  have  opened  outwards,  and 
are  also  mentioned  by  Menander,  (iv  Mi^ovfUvy),  and  ManUius  in  bis  astrono- 
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Of  old  it  had  been  possible  for  us 

With  a  seal  ring  that  cost  three  oboli^ 

At  least  to  keep  the  door  a  little  open. 

But  now  this  home-born  slave,  Euripides, 

Hath  taught  them  how  to  bear  worm-eaten  seals 

Suspended  "^ — now  then  it  seems  right  to  me 

To  hatch  up  for  this  man  a  deadly  mischief. 

Either  by  poison  or  some  artifice. 

That  he  may  perish — this  I  plainly  say — 

The  rest  I  with  the  clerk  will  register '.  450 

Cho.  I  never  yet  heard  a  more  subtle  woman. 

Nor  one  who  speaks  with  weightier  eloquence ; 
For  all  she  says  is  just — she  hath  searched  out 
All  forms,  and  ponder*d  all  things  in  her  mind. 
And  prudently  discovered  various  reasons, 
Excogitated  well — so  that  I  think. 
Should  Xenocles  the  son  of  Carcinus 
Speak  near  her',  he  would  seem  to  all  of  you 
To  say  nought  to  the  purpose. 

W.  2.  For  the  sake 

Of  saying  a  few  words  I  too  have  come.  460 

She  hath  well  brought  the  other  accusations. 

But  my  own  sufferings  I  would  fain  declare. 

My  father  died  in  Cyprus,  having  left 

Five  little  children,  whom  with  pains  I  nurtured 

By  weaving  chaplets  in  the  myrtle  forum  ^ 

mical  poem  (lib.  i.)  On  the  following  declaration  of  fraud  perpetrated  hy  m«ans 
of  a  seal  ring,  Brunck  snppoiet  an  allusion  to  a  drama' of  Euripidet  not  now 
extant. 

1  iSlSaKe  9pi7rtiSi<rr  ix^iv  tr^payUta.  It  appears  from  Hesychins  and  Photjus, 
as  well  as  the  Scholiast,  that  the  ancients  made  use  of  worm-eaten  pieces  of  wood 
instead  of  seals,  and  the  former  of  these  lexicographers  asserts  that  Hercules  was 
the  first  who  adopted  this  practice. 

'  /tcrd  r^c  ypafifiarktifg  wyypw^toiiai.  On  this  line  Brunck  obeenres — Comi- 
cum  hoc  est  et  facetum.  Sic  alibi,  in  serio,  immo  tragico  sermone,  substantivA 
masculina  foeminis  tnbuuntur.    Helena,  in  cognomine  Enrip.  dramate  288, 

fifirrip  S'  SXteiXe,  gal  ^vii>c  aifiiiQ  lyw. 

*  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Xenocles  is  here  mentioned  on  account  of  the  skill 
with  which  he  painted  in  his  dramas  a  Tariety  of  female  wiles  and  stratagems. 
'  iv  rate  raQ  fivppivaiQ,    This  substantive,  like  x^^fMU  tad  X&x^^'^  ^^  ^ 
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So  long,  but  hardly,  I  sustained  myself. 

And  now  this  poet  in  bis  tragedies 

Would  fain  persuade  men  that  there  are  no  gods  ", 

So  that  we  traffic  not  so  much  by  half. 

Now  therefore  I  exhort  and  charge  you  all  470 

For  many  reasons  to  chastise  this  man. 

Since  he  treats  us,  O  woman,  savagely. 

Like  one  whose  nurture  is  derived  from  potherbs. 

But  to  the  forum  I  must  go,  and  weave, 

By  certain  men  bespoken,  twenty  chaplets  '.  [Exit. 

Cho.  This  other  manifests  a  turn  of  mind 

More  ornamented  than  the  former  was, 

Uttering  her  maxims  not  unseasonable, 

Possessed  of  thoughts  and  genius  versatile, 

Not  such  as  are  incomprehensible,  480 

But  all  persuasive :  for  this  violence 

The  man  should  clearly  give  us  retribution. 

Mne.  It  is  no  cause  for  wonder,  O  ye  women. 
That  having  heard  these  evil  accusations, 
Your  rage  should  greatly  rise,  your  bile  overflow ; 
For  I  myself,  so  may  my  children  prosper, 
While  in  my  right  mind  shall  detest  this  man* 
Yet  to  each  other  must  we  give  our  reasons. 
For  we  are  by  ourselves,  nor  will  our  words 
Be  carried  out.     Why  should  we  thus  accuse  him,  490 
And  think  it  hard  if,  conscious  to  our  faults. 
Two  or  three  peccadilloes  he  declare. 
When  guilty  of  ten  thousand  we  have  been  ? 
For  not  to  speak  of  others,  I  myself 
Am  conscious  of  full  many  a  dire  offence ; 

LysUtnta,  (v.  557.),  denotes  the  forum  or  market  in  which  such  commodities 
were  sold,  and  not  the  commodities  themselves. 

"  In  this  line,  accusing  Euripides  of  direct  impiety,  Aristophanes  seems  to 
glance  at  the  Bellerophon  of  Euripides,  (Frag.  xiz.  »▼.),  and  Sisyphus,  (Fr.  ii.) 
It  may  be  imagined  that  in  these  and  similar  passages  he  intended  to  aim  a  sly 
blow  at  Socrates,  making  Euripides  the  stalking-horse  behind  which  to  direct  his 
arrows. 

^-^rn^vovQ  <fvyOrjfiariaiovc>  This  adjective,  which  bears  an  archaic  cha- 
racter, is  quoted  by  Athensus  and  J.  Pollux,  from  this  passage  of  Aristophanes. 
The  Scholiast  says,  o©c  i^fietc  owtK^ortKod^  Xiyo/tf  v. 
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But  the  most  heinous^  when  a  three  days'  bride« 

And  near  me  slept  my  husband — but  I  had 

A  lover  who  when  seven  years  old  seduc'd  me. 

He  at  the  door  came  scratching  for  my  love» 

I  knew  the  signal^  and  descended  straight?  500 

My  husband  asks  me,  **  Whither  go*st  thou  down.** 

*'  Whither !  a  griping  pain,  O  friend,  torments  me ; 

I  therefore  must  to  the  lay-stall."     **  Go  now." 

Then  rubb*d  he  cedar-kernels,  dill  and  sage. 

And  I,  with  water  sprinkled  o'er  the  hinge. 

Went  out  to  my  gallant —  *  ^ 

«  «  *  «  « 

These  crimes,  you  see,  ne'er  hath  Euripides 

Reproach'd  us  with ;  nor  tells  he  how,  by  slaves 

And  muleteers,  if  there  be  none  beside,  510 

We  are  subdu'd  ;  nor  having  spent  the  night 

With  any  lover,  how  at  dawn  we  chew 

Garlick,  lest  straight  returning  from  the  watch. 

Our  husband  should  suspect  us  of  some  harm. 

These  things,  you  see,  he  nowhere  has  related; 

And  what  is  it  to  us,  if  he  rate  Pha^ra? 

He  never  told  how,  showing  to  her  husband 

A  robe  that  glitter'd  in  the  solar  beam. 

She  sent  away  th'  adulterer  wrapt  therein. 

I  knew  another  woman,  who  declar'd  520 

That  for  ten  days  she  suffer'd  throes  of  labour. 

Until  she  bought  a  child :  meanwhile  her  husband 

Went  all  about  the  town  to  purchase  drugs 

That  might  procure  a  quick  deliverance ; 

While  the  old  woman  in  an  earthen  jar 

Convey'd  the  child,  his  mouth  stopp'd  up  with  honey. 

Lest  he  should  cry ;  then  soon  as  she  who  brought  it 

Nodded,  she  presently  exclaims  **  Depart, 

Depart,  my  husband,  for  I  think  myself 

About  to  be  deliver'd :"  then  the  child 

Struck  with  his  heel  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

At  this  he  ran  rejoicing — while  she  drew 

From  the  child's  mouth  the  stoppage,  who  cried  out 

Then  the  detestable  old  hag  who  bore  him, 
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Runs  smiling  to  the  hasband,  and  exclaims, 
**  A  lion  has  been  born  to  you,  a  lion, 
Your  very  model"      ♦       ♦       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

Practise  we  not  these  crimes  ?     Yes,  by  Diana, 

And  are  we  angry  with  Euripides,  540 

Who  suffer  nothing  more  than  we  have  done? 

Cho.  In  truth  *tis  wondrous  whence  hath  been  found  out 
This  thing— what  land  so  bold  a  woman  nurtured. 
For  I  could  not  have  thought  that  any  female 
Should  dare  to  utter  in  this  shameless  manner 
Among  us  openly  such  things  as  these. 
But  all  may  now  be  done — I  praise  the  wisdom 
Of  that  old  proverb — **  Under  every  stone 
*Tis  right  to  peep,  lest  in  some  secret  comer 
Ready  to  bite  you,  lurk  an  orator '."  550 

But  there  is  nothing  more  deprav'd  than  women 
Who  have  cast  off  all  native  modesty. 

W.  3.  Nay,  by  Aglauros  *,  you  are  not,  O  women. 

In  your  right  minds ;  but  either  you're  enchanted. 

Or  have  endur'd  some  other  mighty  evil. 

Suffering  this  plague  thus  to  revile  us  all. 

If  there  be  any  one  then — and  if  not. 

Ourselves  and  servants,  seizing  some  chance  ashes. 

Will  pluck  her  hair  off,  that  she  may  be  taught 

Not  to  speak  evil  of  her  sex  hereafter.  560 

M NE.  Denude  me  not,  O  women,  of  my  hair ; 
For  if,  when  there  is  freedom  of  debate. 
And  female  citizens  have  power  to  speak, 
I  said  in  favour  of  Euripides 
Whate'er  my  knowledge  prompted  to  be  just, 
Is*t  for  this  cause  that  from  your  hands  I  must 

f  This  it  an  alluaion  to  an  old  proverbial  scolion,  inserted  by  Bninck  in  hi* 
edition  of  Aoacreon.  The  chorus  add  to  the  comic  humour  of  the  passage  by 
ttStDg  the  word  j^finap  instead  of  trKopwioQ, 

*  She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  her  sister 
Pandrosus,  the  Athenian  women  were  accustomed  to  make  their  adjurations.  The 
name  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  given  to  Minerva,  and  the  former  is  often  con- 
founded with  Agraule,  the  wife  of  Cecrops.  Their  third  daughter  was  named 
Herse.    (See  Ovid,  Met  ii.  777.) 

VOL.  II.  S 
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With  hair  pluck'cl  off  now  suffer  punishment? 
W.  3.  And  should'st  thou  not  be  punish'd,  who  alone 

Hast  dar'd  to  speak  in  favour  of  a  man 

Who  hath  committed  many  wrongs  against  us,         570 

Discovering,  of  set  purpose,  arguments 

From  wicked  women,  Melanippe,  Phaedra*; 

But  a  Penelope  he  never  drew, 

Because  she  seem'd  to  be  a  modest  woman. 
Mne.  And  well  1  know  the  cause,  for  you  would  say, 

Of  present  women,  that  there  might  be  one 

Penelope,  but  a  whole  race  of  Phaedras. 
W,  3.  Hear  ye,  O  women,  what  this  crafty  dame 

Again  hath  spoken  of  us  all  ? 
Mne.  And  yet, 

By  Jupiter,  I've  not  said  what  I  know.  580 

Witt  you  that  I  tell  more? 
W.  3.  Nay,  that  thou  canst  not. 

For  thou  hast  pourVl  out  what  thou  know'st  already. 
Mne.  By  Jupiter,  not  the  ten-thousandth  part 

Of  what  we  do — for  he  has  not,  you  see, 

Declar  d  how,  taking  golden  leaves  for  tubes. 

We  draw  the  wine  as  through  a  siphon  out  \ 
W.  3.  A  plague  upon  you ! 
Mne.  And  when  we  have  given 

From  the  Apaturia  meat  to  our  gallants  ^, 

*  See  the  Frogs,  v.  1040,  where  ^!!schylus  brings  the  same  accusation  against 
Euripides, 

dXK'  oh  fid  Ai\  ov  <Pai?ptitQ  liroiovv,  rrSpvaQt 

^  (loQ  trrXeyyifaQ  Xa/Sovvai 

iirtiTa  <ri04tfV((oftcv  t6v  olvov. 

This  passage  has  greatly  embarrassed  the  commentators,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
ambiguous  signification  of  the  word  orXeyyic,  which  denotes  either  a  currycomb 
or  a  spangle  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  leaf,  which  the  women  were  accused  of  forming 
into  a  tube  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  the  wine  from  their  husbands'  casks,  as 
through  a  reed.  (See  Brunck's  note.)  Another  source  of  error  was  the  old  reading 
airov  instead  of  olvov.  Invemizius  remarks  on  this  line  r^  vtrov,  '  libri  omnes, 
manifesto  errore !' 

"  The  first  day  of  the  Apaturian  feast  was  called  Bopwia,  because  suppers 
(96p'7roi)  were  given  to  each  separate  tribe.  This  festival  was  celebrated  in  tbe 
month  I'yanepeion,  answering  to  our  October. 
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We  then  say  *tis  the  cat. 
W.  3.  Ah  wretched  me, 

Thoutriflest! 
Mn£.  Nor  have  I  said  how  a  woman  590 

Her  husband  with  an  axe  struck  down  ^i  nor  how 

Another  drove  her  husband  mad  with  philtres. 

Nor  how  she  once  o'erwhelm'd  him  in  a  bath. 
W.  3.  A  plague  confound  you ! 
Mne.  How  th'  Achamian  maid 

Her  father* — 
W.  3.  Can  we  bear  to  hear  all  this  ? 
Mne.  Nor  as  thou  who,  when  thy  slave  bore  a  male, 

Broughtest  it  up  for  thine  own  self,  and  gav'st 

To  her  thy  little  daughter  in  its  room. 
W.  3.  Nay,  by  the  goddesses,  you  shall  not  speak  600 

Thus  with  impunity.     But  I  will  pluck 

Thy  fleecy  locks  out. 
Mne.  Nay,  by  Jove,  thou  ne'er 

Shalt  touch  me. 

W.  3.  Well,  then,  see. 

Mne.  And  see  again. 

W.  3.  Philista,  take  my  robe. 

Mne.  Place  but  a  finger. 

And,  by  Diana,  thee  I  will — 

W.  3.  Do  what  ? 

Mne.  This  cake  of  sesame  which  thou  devouredst 

1*11  make  thee  void. 

V  Cho.  Cease  your  upbraidings,  for 

A  certain  woman  runs  to  us  in  haste : 

Then,  ere  she  come  up  with  us,  keep  ye  silence. 

That  we  may  hear  in  order  what  she  says. 

Clis.  Dear  women,  kin  to  me  in  disposition,  610 

My  cheeks  show  clearly  that  I'm  dear  to  you, 

For  I'm  possess'd  with  a  mad  love  of  women, 

^  Horace  seems  to  have  had  this  passage  in  bis  mind  (Sat.  i.  i.  99.) 

"  at  hunc  liberta  securi 

Di visit  medium  fortissima  TyDdarianim." 
•  AcharniB  was  a  large  village  of  Attica,  described  by  Thucydides,  (b.  ii.  c.  19.X 
who  calls  it  x^ov  fiiyitrrov,  oo  which  passage  see  Bloomiield's  note. 

a2 
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And  always  your  defender — having  now 

Heard  an  important  thing  respecting  you. 

Canvassed  at  market  a  short  time  ago, 

I  come  to  give  you  this  intelligence, 

That  ye  may  watch  and  guard  against  it,  lest 

Some  dire  and  great  calamity  should  fall 

On  you,  unguarded  as  ye  are. 
Cho.  O  boy, 

What  means  this  ?  For  a  boy  'tis  fit  to  call  you,       620 

As  long  as  you  bear  cheeks  unrazored  thus. 
Clis.  'Tis  said  Euripides  has  hither  sent 

One  of  his  aged  relatives  to-day. 
Clio.  What  object  to  attain  ?  with  what  design  ? 
Clis.  That  what  you  plan  and  are  about  to  do. 

This  man  may  be  a  spy  of  your  discourse. 
Cno.  And  how  with  women  could  his  manly  sex 

Pass  unobserved  ? 
Clis.  Euripides  sing'd  off 

And  rooted  out  his  hair — arraying  him 

In  all  particulars  beside  like  women.  630 

Mne.  Trust  ye  to  him  in  this?  What  man  so  foolish, 

As  to  permit  his  hair  to  be  pluck'd  out  ? 

None,  as  I  think,  much-honour*d  deities. 
Clis.  Thou  triflest— for  I  ne'er  had  come  to  tell  this. 

But  that  I  heard  it  from  those  well  inform'd. 
Cho.  a  dreadful  deed  this  which  is  now  related  ; 

But,  O  ye  women,  'tis  not  right  to  loiter: 

We  must  endeavour  to  seek  out  the  man. 

Who  in  his  private  seat  eludes  our  search. 

Thou,  too,  assist  us  in  discovering  him,  640 

That  thou  may'st  have  our  double  thanks,  O  friend. 
Clis.  Come,  let  me  see — who  art  thou  there  the  first  ? 
Mne.  Where  shall  one  turn  ? 

Clis.  You  are  to  be  search'd  out. 

Mne.  Ill-fated  me! — 

W.  4.  Ask  ye  me  who  I  am? 

Clis.  Yes. 

W,  4.  I'm  the  consort  of  Cleonymus. 

Clis.  [to  the  Chorus.]  Know  you  this  woman? 
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Cho.  Well  indeed  we  know  her. 

Now  view  the  others. 
Clis.  Who  is  this,  that  holds 

The  infant  ? 
W.  4.  She's  my  nurse,  by  Jupiter. 

Mne.  Tm  utterly  undone ! 
Clis.  Whither  art  turning  ? 

Remain  here. — What's  the  matter  ? 
Mne.  Suffer  me       650 

To  ease  myself. 
Clis.  Thou  art  a  shameless  jade. 

Begone  and  do't,  while  I  continue  here. 
Cho.  Remain  then,  and  regard  her  carefully, 

For  her  alone,  O  friend,  we  do  not  know. 

Thou'rt  a  long  time  about  it. 
Mne.  Ah !  by  Jove, 

Fm  troubled  with  a  wretched  strangury. 

For  yesterday  I  some  nasturtiums  eat. 
Clis.  What  prat'st  thou  of  nasturtiums'?  wilt  thou  not 

Come  hither  to  me  ? 
Mne.  Feeble  as  I  am, 

Why  drag  me  thus  ? 
Clis.  Tell  me,  who  is  thy  husband? 

Mne.  Enquir'st  thou  for  my  husband?  knowest  thou        661 

A  certain  townsman  of  Cothocidas  '  ? 
Clis.  A  certain  one?  who?  is  it  he  that  once — 
Mne.  The  certain  son  of  somebody. 
Clis.  Thou  triflest, 

As  it  appears  to  me — hast  thou  come  hither 

Ere  this  ? 
Mne.  Ay,  every  year,  by  Jupiter. 

Clis.  And  who's  thy  fellow-lodger? 
Mne.  Mine?  a  certain — 

Ah !  wretched  me ! 

'  ri  KapSafiiZiiQ ;  this  verb  is  formed,  according  to  the  maDDer  of  Aristophanes, 
from  KapdafAa,  which  terminates  the  preceding  line.  Compare  the  Wasps,  (v.  652,) 

Tavffoi,  Kai  fiij  rraripiZt' — (Bergler.) 
f  The  Cothocidae  were,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  a  burgh  of  the  tribe  Mneit, 
to  which  belonged  the  orator  iEtchines. 
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Clis.  Thou  sayest  nought. 

W.  5.  Depart, 

For  Til  examine  her  in  proper  style 

Touching  the  sacrifices  of  last  year.  670 

Depart  thou   from   me   [to  Clisthenes]   since   thou 
may'st  not  listen, 

Being  a  man.     Now  tell  me  which  of  all 

The  sacred  rites  was  first  laid  open  to  us? 
Mne.  Let*s  see,  what  was  the  first?  what  first?  we  drank — 
W.  5.  And  what  was  next  to  this  ? 

Mne.  We  drank  to  healths. 

W.  5.  This  thou  hast  heard  from  some  one — what  was  third  ? 
Mne.  Xenylla  ask*d  a  cup,  since  there  was  not 

A  chamber  utensil. 
W.  5.  Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Come  hither,  hither  come,  O  Clisthenes, 

This  is  the  man  of  whom  thou  makest  mention.        680 
Clis.  What  shall  I  do  then  ? 
W.  5.  Strip  him,  for  he  speaks 

Nothing  that's  sound. 
Mne.  And  will  you  then  disrobe 

A  mother  of  nine  children  ? 
Clis.  O  thou  man 

Lost  to  all  shame,  quickly  unloose  thy  girdle. 
W.  5.  How  firm  and  confident  a  mien  she  has ! 

Nor  any  breasts  like  us,  by  Jupiter. 
Mne.  'Tis  that  I'm  barren,  nor  have  e'er  been  pregnant. 
W.  5.  Is  this  the  story  now  ?  but  then  thou  wert 

A  mother  of  nine  children. 
Clis.  Stand  upright. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  690 

*  «  *  «  * 

*  «  «  «  « 

*  *  *  «  « 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

W.  5. 0  the  polluted  wretch !  he  brought  against  us 

These  slanders  in  Euripides'  defence. 
Mne.  Ill-fated  me,  in  what  affairs  have  I 

Involv'd  myself! 
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W.  5.  Come  now,  what  must  we  do  ? 

Clis.  Guard  this  man  well,  lest  suddenly  departing 

He  flee  away — but  to  the  Prytanes  700 

Will  I  relate  th'  affair.  [Exit. 
Cuo.  It  then  behoves  us 

To  light  our  lamps,  and  well  and  manfully 

Girding  ourselves,  to  doff*  our  cloaks,  and  seek 

If  any  other  man  hath  enter  d  here, 

Running  around  the  Pnyx*s  whole  extent. 

And  searching  through  the  tents  and  avenues  ^ 
S.-C.  First,  then,  'tis  right  to  move  a  nimble  foot, 

And  send  our  view  in  silence  on  all  sides. 

Only  we  must  not  dally,  since  for  trifling 

There  is  no  longer  time — but  it  behoves  us  710 

To  run  as  swiftly  round  as  possible. 

Come  quickly  now,  investigate  and  search 

In  all  directions,  whether  lying  still 

Some  other  man  have  not  escaped  our  notice. 

Cast  on  all  sides  your  eye,  this  way  and  that, 

Examine  carefully,  lest  any  one 

Who  works  iniquity  our  search  elude ; 

He  shall  be  punish*d,  and  moreover  be 

To  all  the  rest  of  mortals  an  example 

Of  insult,  deeds  unjust,  and  impious  manners.  7^0 

He  shall  pronounce  that  clearly  there  are  gods. 

And  show  to  all  men  how  the  deities 

Are  to  be  reverenc'd,  that  such  as  follow 

Justice,  and  meditate  on  law  divine. 

Act  in  a  proper  way — and  if  they  fail 

To  do  this,  such  will  be  the  consequence. 
Should  any  one  in  an  unholy  act 

Be  taken,  burning  in  his  angry  mood. 
And  madly  raging,  if  he  aught  commit, 

I*  From  this  passage  may  be  inferred  the  very  great  extent  of  the  Pnyx  (or  Pynx) 
Tapd  t6  rrvKvovffOai  Toifi  oxXovCf  (Schol.),  who  further  informs  us  that  the 
scene  was  in  this  play  occupied  by  tents  for  the  reception  of  the  female  assembly. 
Scaliger  proposes  to  read  irvKva  iraaav  instead  of  irvvna,  which  is  the  reading  of 
Bekker  and  Invernizius,  who  interprets  the  tents  and  by-ways  of  the  whole  city. 
The  oblique  cases  of  irvvK  are  either  trvKvoQ  or  frvKvb^,  rrvvici  or  irvcvt.  (  Kuster.) 
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To  men  and  women  all  'tis  clear  to  view,  730 

That  God  with  speedy  vengeance  will  repay 

Th'  unholy  violation  of  his  laws. 

But  it  appears  to  us  that  all  has  been 

Examined  carefully — at  least  we  see 

No  other  man  who  sits  conceaFd. 

W.6.  Ah!  Ah! 

Whither  art  flying  ?  wilt  thou  not  remain  ? 
O,  wretched,  wretched  me !  he*s  snatch'd  away 
My  infant  from  the  breast,  and  vanished  with  it. 

M N£.  Cry  as  thou  wilt — but  never  shalt  thou  feed 

This  child  with  cakes,  if  you  dismiss  me  not.  740 

But  here,  struck  with  this  sword  upon  the  thighs  ^ 
Its  veins  shall  dye  the  altar  with  their  blood. 

W,  6. 0  wretched  me !  will  you  not  help,  ye  women ! 
And  with  prodigious  clamour  rear  a  trophy  ? 
But  will  you  suffer  me  to  be  depriv'd 
Of  this  my  only  son  ? 

Cho.  Ah,  ah !  O  band 

Of  venerable  fates,  what  novel  portent 
Do  I  behold  ?  for  these  are  all  the  deeds 
Of  shameless  daring — what  an  act,  O  friends, 
Is  this  which  he  again  has  perpetrated  ?  750 

How  shall  I  your  extreme  self-will  subdue  ? 

Cho.  Are  not  these  direful  deeds,  and  past  expression  ? 

W.  6.  Direful  indeed,  that  he  has  snatched  away 
My  infant ! 

Cho.  What  then  can  one  say  to  this, 

That  acting  thus  he  manifests  no  shame  ? 

Mne.  Not  yet  will  I  desist ! 

W.  6.  But  thou  wilt  not 

Come  back  to  that  point  whence  thou  hast  departed. 
And  in  requital  of  thine  impious  deed. 


aXX'  ivBaS',  liri  tuv  fAjfpiuv 


KaOaifAaruKtu  j3m/ii6v. 

Kuster  here  remarks  with  great  probability  that  these  lines  doubtless  belong  to 
some  tragic  poet,  as  the  style  sufficiently  indicates,  being  more  adapted  to  the 
buskin  than  the  sock. 


i 
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Thou  shalt  not  boast  to  have  escap*d,  but  bear 
The  evil  recompense. 

Mne.  Let  not  this  happen  760 

By  any  means !  I  ward  it  off  with  prayers. 

W.  6.  And  which  of  the  immortal  gods  will  come 
As  your  ally  with  these  unholy  deeds  ? 

Mne.  You  speak  in  vain,  I  will  not  let  her  go. 

Cho.  But  you  shall  not,  by  the  two  goddesses, 
Still  with  impunity  insult,  and  speak 
Unholy  words :  since  with  ungodly  deeds 
We  will  repay  thee  for  them,  as  'tis  just. 
But  haply  to  another  kind  of  ill 

Changing,  some  fortune  may  restrain  thy  course.     770 
But  thou  must  bear  these  with  thee,  and  some  wood. 
To  fire  with  all  despatch  this  impious  man. 

W.  6.  O  Mania,  let  us  go  and  search  for  vine-twigs. 
That  I  may  show  thee  half-consum'd  to-day. 

Mne.  Set  fire  and  burn — do  thou  the  Cretan  robe 
Quickly  put  off— and  for  thy  death,  O  child. 
No  other  woman  than  thy  mother  blame. 
But  what  is  this  ?  the  damsel  is  become 
A  full  wine-cask,  tho'  wearing  Persian  shoes. 

0  most  bold  women,  O  most  given  to  drink,  780 
And  ye  who  by  all  means  contrive  to  fill 

Your  sottish  appetites  !  O  ye  who  are 

A  mighty  gain  to  vintners,  but  our  ruin ; 

The  plague  too  of  our  furniture  and  woof. 
W.  6.  Heap  on,  O  Mania,  store  of  twigs. 
Mne.  Yes,  heap  them. 

But  answer  me  this  question — Dost  thou  say 

That  thou  hast  borne  this  infant  ? 
W.  6.  Ten  full  months 

1  bare  him. 

Mne.  Thou? 

W.  6.  I  swear  it,  by  Diana. 

Mne. Holding  three  cotylae,  or  how  much?  tdl  me. 

W.  6.  What  hast  thou  done  to  me  ?  O  shameless  man,     790 

Thou  hast  undress*d  my  little  infant! 
Mne.  Little? 
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W.  6.  Tiny,  by  Jupiter. 

Mne.  How  many  years 

Since  it  was  bom  ?  Three  or  four  wine  libations  ^  ? 
W.  6.  Almost  so,  and  as  much  time  as  hath  pass*d 

From  the  late  Dionysiac  festival ; 

But  give  it  back. 
Mne.  Not  this  one,  by  Apollo. 

W.  6.  Then  will  we  burn  thee. 
Mne.  Burn  me  if  you  will. 

But  instantly  this  woman  shall  be  slain. 
W.  6.  Not  so,  I  supplicate  thee,  but  on  me 

Perform  thy  pleasure,  rather  than  on  him.  800 

Mne.  Thou  art  by  nature  fond  of  progeny, 

Yet  not  the  less  this  infant  shall  be  slain. 
W.  6.  Alas,  my  child !  give  me  the  basin,  Mania, 

That  I  at  least  may  gather  up  his  blood. 
Mne.  Place  it  beneath — so  far  Fll  gratify  you. 
W.  6.  An  evil  end  await  thee !  as  thou  art 

Replete  witli  envy  and  malevolence. 
Mne.  This  is  the  skin  belonging  to  the  priestess. 
W.  6.  Which  is  the  priestess'  property  ? 
Mne.  Take  this. 

W.  7.  Most  wretched  Mica!  say  who  hath  bereav'd  810 

And  taken  from  thee  thy  beloved  child  ? 
W.  7.  This  daring  wretch,  but  since  he's  present  there. 

Guard  him,  that  having  taken  Clisthenes 

Before  the  Prytanes,  I  may  declare 

What  he  hath  done. 
Mne.  Come  now,  what  safe  contrivance 

Will  be  discover'd  ?  what  experiment, 

What  machination  ?  for  the  guilty  man, 

He  who  in  all  this  trouble  hath  involved  me, 

^  rpeic  X^^^  ^  TBTTapaQ.  This  is  aa  allusioD  to  the  feast  of  cups,  of  which 
such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Acharnians,  This  was  celebrated  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Lenean  feasts,  the  second  of  the  month  Anthesterion.  The 
feast  was  held  every  year,  and  therefore  Mnesilochui,  wishing  to  know  the  age  of 
the  infant,  facetiously  enquires  how  many  Chija  have  elapsed  since  its  hirth.  It  it 
not  improbable  that  the  Athenians  marked  the  age  of  their  wine  by  the  number  of 
liberal  ia  or  feasts  of  Bacchus,  as  the  Romans  distinguished  theirs  by  the  name  of 
the  consul.    (Hor.  Od.  iii.  21. 1 ;  28.  7,  8.) 
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Nowhere  appears.     Come,  then,  what  messenger 

Can  I  despatch  for  him?  I  know  a  trick  820 

Of  Palamedes'  sort  * — like  him  Til  write 

On  oars,  and  throw  them  from  me — but  no  oars 

Are  here — whence  then  shall  I  procure  them?  whence? 

But  what  if  I  should  cast  these  statues  down, 

And  write  on  them  instead?  'Twere  better  far. 

These  also  are  of  wood,  and  those  were  wood. 

O  now  my  hands,  your  aid  I  ask 

To  work  a  salutary  task. 

Ye  tablets  of  the  polish'd  pine, 

Receive  the  graver's  furrow'd  line ;  830 

Heralds  of  my  laborious  woe  ; 

(Ah  me,  this  execrable  Rho  ! 

Thro'  what  meandering  course  it  strays !) 
Haste,  for  'tis  needed,  through  the  various  ways.  [Exit, 

Chorus  (Anajjcestic), 

To  the  spectators  having  turn'd,  let's  speak 

Well  of  ourselves — for  of  the  female  tribe 

Speaks  every  one  in  terms  of  high  reproach. 

That  we're  an  universal  plague  to  men. 

And  that  from  us  spring  all  calamities. 

Contention,  strife,  sedition,  hard  grief,  war  ;  840 

But  come  now,  wherefore  do  you  marry  us. 

If  we  are  truly  evil?  and  forbid 

That  any  one  of  us  should  issue  forth. 

And  be  surprised  while  from  the  window  leaning  ? 

But  seek  you  with  such  care  to  guard  a  plague  ? 

Then  if  perchance  the  woman  issue  forth, 

And  you  detect  her  anywhere  from  home, 

* oW*  kyut  Kai  ^i)  rrdpov 

Ik  tov  UciKafifiSovg, 

This  passage,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  alludes  to  Euripides'  tragedy  of  Pala- 
medes, in  which  his  mother  Oax  is  made  to  describe  his  death  upon  the  oars  of  the 
Tessel,  in  order  that  they  when  borne  to  Nauphlius  may  announce  the  tidings  of 
his  son's  dissolution.  In  like  manner  Mnesilochus  is  represented  as  sacrilegiously 
employing  the  statues  of  the  gods  to  convey  to  Euripides  information  of  his  perilous 
condition,  and  to  claim  his  aid  promised  at  v.  270 ;  and  casts  them  away,  saying, 
AinX9tTtf  fffifidvart  EifpirrlSy. 
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Ye  rage  with  madness,  ye,  who  rather  should 

Offer  libations  to  the  gods  with  joy. 

If  truly  you  have  found  the  mischief  vanish'd,  850 

Nor  any  longer  have  it  in  the  house. 

And  if  fatigued  with  play  we  fall  asleep 

In  other  mansions,  every  one  seeks  out 

This  evil,  rambling  up  and  down  the  beds. 

And  if  we  thrust  our  head  out  at  the  window. 

Desires  to  look  upon  the  plague — and  if, 

Urg'd  back  by  modest  feelings,  she  retreat, 

So  much  the  more  each  wishes  to  behold 

The  shrinking  plague — thus  are  we  manifestly 

By  much  your  betters,  as  on  trial  made  860 

Will  presently  appear :  let  us  then  try 

Which  are  the  worst ;  we  say  'tis  you,  and  ye 

Retort  on  us  ;  let  us  consider  then. 

And  place  each  rival  name  in  opposition, 

Of  man  and  woman — how  Charminus  is 

Worse  than  Nausimache  " — his  deeds  are  plain — 

And  Cleophon  in  all  respects  inferior 

To  Salabaccho — for  a  length  of  time 

No  one  of  you  would  undertake  to  vie 

With  Aristomache  °,  that  Marathonian ;  870 

No  one  in  fight  contend  with  Stratonice  ; 

But  of  the  bygone  year  what  counsellor. 

Who  has  resigned  his  office  to  another, 

Is  better  than  Eubula®?    He  will  not 

■■  It  appears  from  Thucydides  (book  viii.)  that  CkarmiDus  the  Athenian  gene- 
ral, in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  lost  three  triremes  in  a  naval 
combat  against  Astyochns  the  Lacedemonian,  near  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Naa- 
■imache  and  Salabaccho  were  celebrated  courtezans,  and  Cleophon  was  a  maker 
of  lyres,  whom  our  poet  satirizes  on  account  of  his  effeminacy. 

■  Bergler  remarks  that  this  is  not  the  name  of  a  woman,  but  a  word  compounded 
oi  dpiffni  fuix*7»  ^°^  meant  to  designate  the  most  illustrious  battle  of  Macathoo, 
in  which  the  Athenians  conquered  a  most  numerous  army  of  Persians  under  Da- 
rius. Stratonice  in  the  neit  line  is  also  a  figurative  appellation  for  some  vidocy 
obtained  by  the  Athenian  forces. 

®  This  is  also,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  a  feigned  appellative ;  who  likewise  re- 
marks that  the  meaning  of  this  whole  speech  is  not  very  clear,  any  more  than  a 
passage  in  the  Hyperbolus  of  Plato,  in  which  the  words  /SotiXcvf cv  and  /3ovXcvr<zZc 
occur.    On  this  line  Palmer  observes  that  Thucydides,  in  the  beginning  of  hit 
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Himself  affirm  it — tlius  we  boast  ourselves 

m 

To  be  by  far  superior  to  mankind : 

Nor  would  a  woman  after  she  has  stolen 

Near  fifty  talents  from  the  public  store. 

In  a  yoked  chariot  to  the  city  come, 

But  when  her  greatest  theft  has  been  committed,    880 

A  basketful  of  corn,  the  self-same  day 

She  gives  it  back  to  her  defrauded  husband. 

But  we  could  show  full  many  of  these  men 

Who  act  in  the  same  manner — and  besides. 

Some  far  more  given  to  gluttony  than  we. 

To  kidnapping  of  garments,  shrines,  and  men. 

They  are  besides  inferior  to  ourselves 

In  keeping  the  paternal  property. 

For  we  have  even  now  preserved  our  beam. 

The  distaff,  baskets,  and  the  parasol.  890 

But  to  a  multitude  of  these  our  husbands. 

The  very  spear-beam  has  been  lost  at  home ; 

While  many  others  in  the  expedition 

Have  from  their  shoulders  thrown  away  the  buckler  p.  ' 

We  women  might  bring  many  just  reproaches 

(And  one  above  the  rest)  against  the  men. 

For  it  was  right  should  any  one  of  us 

Bring  forth  a  man  of  service  to  the  state, 

A  taxiarch  or  general,  to  receive 

Some  share  of  honour — and  that  precedence  900 

Should  be  assigned  her  in  the  Steniac  feasts, 

The  Scirian,  and  the  rest  that  women  rule  \ 


history  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  speaks  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  and  the  delivery  of  the  supreme  power  into  other  hands,  by  the  supine 
magistrate  of  the  preceding  year,  rrapaMc  irkpoig  ri)v  fiovkilay.  Hence  Ari- 
stophanes, with  great  propriety,  speaks  of  rdv  Trkpvfftp  tiq  /JovXfvr^c* 

P  ippiirrai  rb  ffKtaSuov ;  literally  the  umbrella,  carried  in  the  feasts  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  This  passage  is  a  satirical  stroke  at  Cleonymus,  rbv  f^Ufcuririy,  The 
Scholiast  says  aivirrcrac  dk  cat  tl^  KXeufvv/iov. 

1  'Srtjviovffi  Kai  Scipotc 

Iv  Tt  ralQ  dXKais  hpraiQ. 

The  former  of  these  words  is  in  the  common  editions,  and  the  Ravenna  MS.,  cor- 
ruptly written  Tif viotvc ;  instead  of  which,  some  read  Oif^f iotn,  but  the  authority 
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But  if  she  bear  a  fellow  base  and  evil^ 

Some  wretched  trierarch  or  admiral, 

That  she  should  sit  behind,  with  shaven  crown, 

The  brave-producing  matron ;  for,  O  city, 

How  is  it  just  that  she,  who  brought  to  light 

Hyperbolus,  should  sit  in  spotless  robe 

And  flowing  hair  near  Lamachus*  mother. 

And  lend  her  money  out  at  usury ;  910 

From  whom,  if  she  had  lent  to  any  one. 

And  made  some  interest,  it  behov'd  no  man 

To  bring  the  usance,  but  to  take  away 

By  force  the  money,  with  this  speech,  "  indeed  thou'rt 

worthy 
Of  interest,  having  brought  forth  such  increase." 


ACT  ni.     SCENE  I. 

Mnesilochus,  Seventh  Woman. 

Mne.  I  am  become  dried  up  with  expectation  ^ 
But  he  nowhere  appears,  and  what  can  be 
Th'  impediment?  sure  he  must  be  ashamed 
Of  his  cold  Palamedes  *•     By  what  drama 
Shall  I  attract  him  then  ?  I  know— FU  mimic  920 

His  recent  drama  Helen — since  I  have 
A  woman  s  garment  altogether  fitting. 

WoM.  What  meditatest  thou  anew?  or  what 

Rollest  thine  eyes  in  search  of?  thou  wilt  aoon 

both  of  Suidas  and  Photius  sufficiently  defend  the  lection  adopted  in  the  text  The 
fonner  it  indeed  very  express. — 

'S.Ttivia  jcai  Siccpa,  ioprai  yvvaiKiov, 

and  from  the  latter  it  appears  that  at  these  festivals  the  assembled  women  exercised 
to  abuse  the  licence  of  mutual  crimination. 

'  I  have  here  followed  Kuster*s  ingenious  emendation,  a&OQ  for  the  common 
iXkds ;  as  it  would  be  indeed  a  strange  effect  of  expectation  to  make  a  person 
bUar-eyed,  This  conjecture  he  defends  by  referring  to  Ecctu.  146.  dc^ct  afavav 
Qftvoiiai,  and  the  Frogs,  v.  1121.  a^avdvOiiv  yiXuv,  Brunck,  however,  contends 
that  the  common  reading  is  correct,  and  compares  Plautus  (Men.  ▼.  3,  6.),  *  lumbi 
ledendo,  oculi  extpectando  dolent  ;*  where,  however,  the  right  word  appears  to  be 
ipeetando,    llie  reading  in  Scaliger*s  Excerpta  is  olXXoc* 

*  This  is  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  satirically  alluded  to  by  onr  poet  at  ▼.  814. 
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See  cause  to  rue  thy  Helena,  unless 

Thou  shalt  behave  thyself  with  modesty, 

Before  one  of  the  Prytanes  appear. 
Mne.  [as  Helen]  These  are  the  fountains  of  the  Nile*,  resort 

Of  beauteous  virgins,  Nile  who  irrigates. 

Instead  of  dew  divine  fair  Egypt's  soil,  930 

That  breeds  the  black  syrmaaa  for  her  people. 
WoM.Thou'rt  crafty,  by  light-bearing  Hecate. 
Mne.  A  land  illustrious  is  my  country,  Sparta, — 

My  father,  Tyndarus. 
WoM.  Abandoned  wretch! 

Was  he  thy  father?  sure  it  is  Phrynondas. 
Mne.  I  am  call'd  Helen. 
WoM.  Art  thou  then  once  more 

A  woman,  ere  thou  hast  the  forfeit  paid 

Of  thy  first  female  metamorphosis  ? 
Mne.  "  Thro'  me  have  many  lives  been  sacrificed 

At  the  Scamandrian  stream." 
WoM.  Would  thou  hadst  died  too !  940 

Mne.  And  I  am  there  as  well — but  Menelaus 

My  hapless  husband,  is  not  yet  arrived. 

Why  should  I  then  still  live  for  lack  of  crows  ? 

But  something  as  it  were  my  heart  beguiles, 

Then  frustrate  not,  O  Jove,  the  rising  hope. 

Enter  Euripides  as  Menelaus. 

Eur.  Who  hath  the  rule  o'er  this  well-guarded  house? 
That  he  to  port  the  strangers  might  receive, 
Labouring  at  sea  with  wintry  storm  and  shipwreck  ? 

Mne.  This  is  house  of  Proteus. 

Eur.  Of  what  Proteus  ? 

'  litis  is  the  beginning  of  the  same  tragedian's  Helen,  who,  in  the  third  verse, 
says, 

\ivKi)g  raKiiatiQ  xtovo;  vypaivti  yvaQ* 

which  line  oar  poet  satirically  parodies  thus, 

XiVKrjg  voriZti  fiiXavoffvpfAoXav  Xtdv, 
alluding  to  the  iyrmtea,  a  purgative  herb  in  common  use  with  the  Egyptians,  men* 
tinned  by  Herodotus  (Euterpe,  ii.  77.),  and  by  Trygaeus  in  the  Peace,  y,  1220. 
The  Scholiast  says  that  the  tyrmaa  is  a  beverage  made  of  barley. 
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WoM.O  thrice  ill-fated  !  by  the  goddesses  950 

He  Hes,  for  Proteus  has  been  dead  ten  years. 
Eur.  But  to  what  country  have  we  moor'd  our  bark  ? 
Mne.  Egypt. 

Eur.  O  wretched,  whither  have  we  saiVd  ? 

WoM.Behevest  thou  th*  abandoned  wretch's  trifling  ? 

This  is  the  Thesmophorium. 
Eur.  And  is  Proteus 

Himself  within  or  gone  abroad  "  ? 
WoM.  Why  sure 

You  must  be  still  at  sea,  who,  having  heard 

That  Proteus  is  defunct,  ask  if  he  be 

Within  or  out  of  sight? 
Eur.  Alas  !  he's  dead, 

And  in  what  sepulchre  is  he  entombed  ?  960 

Mne.  This  is  his  monument  by  which  we're  sitting. 
WoM.May'st  thou  die  wretchedly,  as  sure  thou  wilt, 

Who  dar'st  to  call  the  shrine  a  monument. 
Eur.  But  wherefore  sit  in  these  sepulchral  seats, 

O  veiled  stranger? 
Mne.  'Tis  that  I  am  forc'd 

To  share  the  nuptial  couch  with  Proteus*  son. 
WoM. Wherefore  again,  O  wretch,  deceive  the  stranger? 

Hither  this  crafty  knave  is  come,  O,  outcast, 

After  us  women,  to  abstract  our  gold. 
Mne.  Bark,  and  with  malediction  strike  my  body.  970 

Eur.  Stranger,  who's  this  old  woman  that  reviles  you  ? 
Mne.  This  is  Theonoe,  from  Proteus  sprung. 
WoM.Nay  by  the  goddesses,  I  am  Kritylla, 

Antitheus  the  Gargettic  townsman's  daughter  \ 

"  By  the  Thesmophorium  is  to  be  understood  the  temple  of  Ceres  tnd  Proeer 
pine.  The  rcmaioing  part  of  the  line  Brunck  conjectures  to  be  •  sttirical  blow 
aimed  at  Euripides  for  his  frequent  use  of  the  word  iittiriot,  which  however  does  not 
occur  above  four  or  five  times  in  his  preserved  dramas,  irpovwT^  and  irpovwrtoc* 
scarcely  so  often  l*he  answers  of  Euripides  in  this  part  of  the  dialogue  ara  centoa 
taken  from  his  tragedies  chiefly,  Teucer  and  Helen.  The  woman  thowi  by  hmr 
answer  to  Euripides'  question  in  this  line,  that  she  mistakes  the  Egyptian  Proteas, 
father  of  Theoclymenus,  for  Proteus,  son  of  Iphicles  the  Athenian  general,  who 
had  died  some  time  before,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  in  hii  first  and 
second  books.    (See  the  Helena  of  Euripides,  vv.  60—66.) 

*  The  reading  of  the  Junu  edition  is  ti  fir^,  instead  of  elfii,  which  is  donbtless 
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But  thouVt  a  villain. 
Mne.  Say  whatever  thou  wilt. 

For  never  will  I  marry  with  thy  brother. 

Having  of  old  my  husband  Menelaus 

In  Troy  betray'd. 
Eur.  Woman,  what  hast  thou  said? 

Bend  back  thine  eyes. 
Mne.  I  am  asham*d  to  view  thee, 

With  cheeks  dishonour'd  thus. 
Eur.  What  evil's  this  ?   980 

A  certain  speechless  stupor  seizes  me. 

O  gods,  what  sight  is  this  ?  who  art  thou  woman? 
Mne.  But  who  art  thou  ? — for  the  same  cause  of  wonder 

Both  thee  and  me  possesses. 
Eur.  Art  thou  Grecian, 

Or  female  of  this  country  ? 
Mne.  I  am  Grecian. 

But  wish  to  know  thy  native  land  as  well. 
Eur.  To  me  thou  seemest  most  like  Helen,  woman. 
Mne.  And  thou  like  Menelaus,  by  the  potherbs'. 
Eur.  Truly  thou  seest  that  most  unhappy  man. 
Mne.  O  thou  who  comest  late  to  thy  wife's  arms,  990 

Take,  take  me,  husband,  throw  thy  hands  around  me. 

Come  let  me  kiss  thee,  and  with  all  despatch. 

Take  and  convey,  convey,  convey  me  hence. 
WoM.Nay,  by  the  goddesses,  who  bears  you  off, 

the  correct  one.    Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  faulty  than  the  whole  line,  as  there 

given— 

il  /ii)  KpvrvXKa  y  &v  rl  Otov  ydp  yiirrddcv. 

Instead  of  &vri&kov,  Farreus  reads  dvrl  9(ov  (compare  Aehar,  v.  46.  A/i^i0cev). 
The  word  TapyrirTdBiv  denotes  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  in  Attica  whence 
Epicurus  was  named  Gargettius.  Invemizius  says  very  truly — '*  Impress!  libri 
hoc  loco  ineptias  habent." 

f  Iff  tAv  if vmv.  Alluding,  probably,  to  the  ignoble  parentage  df  Euripides, 
whose  mother  obtained  her  living  by  the  sale  of  herbs.  Bergler,  however,  con- 
tends that  the  right  reading  here  is  kg  twp  6^pvu»v,  as  if  Mnesilochus  professed  to 
reoognise  Menelaus  by  his  shaggy  eyebrows  :  the  word  l^vtav  again  occurs  in  the 
first  Fragment  of  the  Phoeniasa  of  our  poet. 

fijc6c  ifi^ov  irpwrov  avavTutv 
(0va  f  vvac. 

This  part  of  the  dialogue  is  from  the  Helena  of  Euripides. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Struck  by  the  lamp,  shall  rue  his  crime  in  tears. 
Eur.  Forbidd'st  thou  me  to  bring  my  wife  to  Sparta, 

The  child  of  Tyndarus  ? 
%VoM.  Ah  me,  how  crafty 

Thou  seemest  too,  and  like  him  in  design ! 

Yet  prate  erst  of  Egypt,  not  in  vain. 

But  this  man  shall  afford  just  retribution,  1000 

For  near  the  Prytanes  and  archer  come. 
Eur.  This  is  unlucky — but  we  must  retire. 
Mne.  And  what  shall  I  ill-fated  do  ? 
Eur.  Rest  quiet. 

For  while  I  live,  I  never  will  betray  thee. 

Unless  my  myriad  stratagems  desert  me. 
Mne.  This  line  has  drawn  up  nothing*. 

Enter  a  Prytane. 

Pry.  Is  this  he, 

The  rogue  whom  Clisthenes  described  to  us? 
Why  hidest  thou  thyself? — O  lictor,  bring, 
And  bind  him  to  the  plank,  then  place  him  here, 
So  guarding  him  that  no  one  may  approach,  1010 

But  take  the  whip  and  strike,  should  any  come. 

WoM.By  Jove,  how  nearly  had  a  sail-maker* 
But  now  snatched  him  from  me! 

Mne.  O  Prytane, 

By  thy  right  hand,  which  thou  art  wont  to  stretch 
Hollow,  should  any  one  give  money,  grant  me 
A  trifling  boon ;  although  about  to  die. 

Pry.  What  shall  I  grant  thee  ? 

Mne.  Bid  the  lictor  strip, 

And,  when  Fm  naked,  bind  me  to  the  plank* 
That  not  in  saffron  robes  and  woman's  head-gear, 
In  my  old  age,  I  may  be  food  for  crows,  1020 

■  Ad  elegant  proverbial  saying,  applied  to  tuch  aa  lose  their  labour  in  vain 
efTorts,  and  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  fishermen.  The  verse  is  commonly  given  to 
the  seventh  woman,  but  I  think,  with  Brunck,  that  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  per- 
son of  Mocsilochus. 

*  Euripides  is  here  designated  by  the  contemptuous  title  Itrriol^^&^t  which 
Kuster  translates  Sutorfraudum  (tee  v.  873.) 
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And  give  myself  a  theme  for  ridicule. 
Pry.  These  by  the  senate's  order  thou  must  wear. 
That  all  there  present  may  behold  thy  craft. 
Mne.  Ah  me !  O  saffron  robe,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Nor  is  there  any  hope  of  safety  more. 

[Exit  with  Prytane. 
Cho.  Now  sport  we  as  the  custom  is  with  women. 
When  at  the  solemn  hours  we  celebrate 
The  sacred  orgies  of  the  goddesses. 
That  homage  fasting  Pauson  pays  ^ 
As  ofk;  from  hour  to  hour  he  prays  1030 

That  they  would  grant  him  still  to  share 
This  fruit  of  his  religious  care. 
Come  on,  with  nimble  foot  advance, 
In  circles  to  the  mazy  dance  ; 
Join  hand  to  hand — let  each  proceed 
As  the  directing  choir  may  lead. 
With  nimble  feet  pursue  thy  way. 
And  let  thine  ever-circling  glance 

The  choral  group  survey. 
Ye  too,  Olympic  race  divine,  1040 

Your  voice  in  melody  combine ; 
Unrighteous  are  his  thoughts  and  vain, 
Who  hopes  that  in  the  sacred  fane 
A  woman  should  the  men  malign. 
But  first  *tis  right  the  well-form*d  step  to  place 
(Like  some  new  labour)  in  the  circling  race. 

Let  Phoebus  too,  who  rules  the  lyre, 
With  Dian,  sacred  queen,  the  song  inspire. 
Hail,  O  far-darting  god,  and  conquest  bring, 
Then  Juno,  as  in  justice  bound,  we'll  sing,       1050 

Who  in  the  festal  choir  delights. 
And  holds  the  key  that  guards  the  nuptial  rites  ^. 

^  He  was  a  man  whose  extreme  poverty  had  passed  into  a  proverb  (mentioned 
also  in  Plutust  v.  602 ;)  and  who  keeps  the  fast  which  was  held  the  third  day 
of  the  Thesmophoria,  not  like  the  women  from  motives  of  devotion,  but  because  he 
had  not  wherewithal  to  break  it  (see  v.  1155.  and  the  Birds,  v.  1518.)  Hotibius 
would  expunge  the  words  cai  vri<rTivii,  as  beiog  a  mere  gloss,  but  I  cannot  consi- 
der them  in  that  light. 

^  From  this  peculiar  attribute  of  her  divinity,  Juno  obtained  her  Roman  appel- 

t2 
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To  Hermes,  I  address  my  prayer, 

Who  makes  the  pasturing  herds  his  care, 

With  Pan  and  nymphs,  a  friendly  train, 

Their  ready  smile  upon  our  choirs  to  deign. 
And,  as  the  heavenly  band  you  greet, 
The  hands  in  due  accordance  beat. 
Let  us,  O  women,  strike  the  ground, 

As  law  ordains,  and  be  our  fast  profound.         1060 
But  come,  and  with  well-cadenc'd  feet. 
Turn,  as  you  tune  the  song  around. 
O  sovereign  Bacchus,  be  thyself  our  guide. 
Whose  hair  with  ivy  wreaths  is  tied ; 
Thus  I  will  sing  with  loud  acclaim 
Evius  and  Dionysus*  fame, 

Bromius  and,  son  of  Semele,  thy  name, 
W^ho  hast  with  nymphs  thy  chief  delight 
To  sport  upon  the  mountains*  height**. 
While  Euion,  Euoe,  the  chorus  cries,  1070 

And  Echo  from  Cithaeron's  hill  replies*. 
The  black-leav*d  mountains*  shady  seat 
And  rocky  woods  the  name  repeat ; 
While  circling  round  thee,  as  they  grow, 
Thine  ivy's  verdant  tendrils  blow. 

lation.  "  Junonem  dicunt  quasi janonem  id  est  januam,  co  quod  quasi  portas  ma- 
tram  natonim  paudat."  (laid.  Hisp.  Origin,  viii.  ii.)  This  is  a  more  probable  etymon 
than  that  of  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  29.)  ajuvando. 

*  With  the  conclusion  of  this  spirited  and  highly  poetical  chorui,  compare  the 
choral  hymn  of  Bacchus,  in  Sophocles  (^Antigone,  1 129,  sqq.), 

JloKvwvofit,  Ka^fitiag , 

particularly  aotistrophe  a.  The  Scholiast,  on  that  passage,  gives  many  other 
appellations  to  the  son  of  Semele ;  o2  ik  Avmov,  o\  ik  Eipa^uirfiv,  ol  ik  ^i|f«9- 
TpioVt  01  li  AiMpafiPov . 

«  Hence,  probably,  the  imperial  poet  Nero,  so  boldly  alluded  to  by  Persius  (Sat. 
i.  102.),  borrowed  his  high-sounding  line,  "  Enim  ingeminat,  reparabilis  adsonat 
Echo,"  which,  with  the  three  immediately  preceding  it,  are  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  his  tragedy  called  Bacchdt, 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

A  Scythian  Archer  and  IVInesilochus. 

Arc.  \to  Mne.]  Here  now  lament  thy  sorrows  to  the  air. 

Mne.  O  lictor,  I  beseech  thee — 

Arc.  Ask  me  not. 

Mne.  Loosen  the  nail. 

Arc.  The  very  thing  I*m  doing,  {tightens  it. 

Mne.  Unhappy  me !  thou'lt  drive  it  in  the  more. 

Arc.  Still  more  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 

Mne.  Ah!  ah!  1080 

In  evil  fashion  may'st  thou  perish — 
Arc.  Silence, 

Unfortunate  old  man.     Come  let  me  bring 

A  mat,  to  guard  thee. 
Mne.  Such  are  the  blest  fruits 

Of  my  acquaintance  with  Euripides. 

Ha ! — there  are  hopes,  ye  gods,  preserving  Jove. 

The  man  appears  not  likely  to  betray  me. 

But  Perseus,  when  he  ran  out,  secretly 

Gave  me  a  sign  to  play  Andromeda. 

In  truth  I'm  chain'd — therefore  'tis  manifest 

That  he  will  come  to  save  me,  otherwise  1090 

He  had  not  flown  away. 
Eur.  [as  Perseus.]  O  virgins  dear, 

How  can  I  move,  unnotic'd  by  the  Scythian  ? 

Thou  who  conversest  with  the  nymphs  in  caves ', 

O  hear,  and  grant  me  to  approach  the  woman. 
Mne.  Devoid  of  pity  was  the  man  who  bound  me*, 

'  Thii  and  the  following  lines  of  Euripides'  speech  are,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast, a  parody  of  Andromeda's  address  to  Echo,  where,  instead  of  catrov  w^  T^v 
yvvalica  fi'  iXQCiv,  we  read 

laoov 
'A^oc  m  9i)v  ^iXaig 
y6ov  ir6Qov  Xa/3tiv. 

The  tragedy  of  Andromeda  made  its  appearance  on  the  Athenian  stage  the  year 
before  this  comedy  of  our  poet  (see  v.  1060.) 

t  This  long  and  pathetic  lamentation  of  Mnesilochus  is  partly  taken  from  the 
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The  most  distress'd  of  mortals — scarce  had  I 

Fled  from  the  vile  old  woman  but  Tm  lost ; 

For  by  me  long  this  Scythian  guard  hath  stood. 

Having  suspended  this  lost,  friendless  body, 

A  supper  to  the  crows — seest  thou?  I  stand  not    1100 

With  my  coeval  virgins  in  the  dance, 

Holding  the  ballot-box's  osier  lid  ; 

But  in  these  thick  enfolding  fetters  bound, 

I  am  exposed  as  food  to  the  sea-monster  \ 

Not  with  the  nuptial  Paean,  but  the  strain 

That  fits  a  captive ;  mourn  me,  O  ye  women. 

As  one  who  dire  misfortunes  have  sustained. 

O  wretched,  wretched  me ! — but  from  my  kindred, 

Even  from  the  man  by  whom  I  was  entreated, 

Who  wak*d  the  burning  tear  of  lamentation  1110 

In  Pluto — I  endure  these  woes  unjust. 

Ah !  Ah !  Ah !  Ah !  from  him  who  shav*d  me  first. 

Who  cloth'd  me  in  a  safFron-colour'd  robe ; 

Then  sent  me  to  this  woman-haunted  temple. 

O  ruthless  deity  that  guid*8t  my  fate ! 

Ah  me  devoted !  who  will  not  behold 

My  present  huge  and  evil  load  of  suffering  ? 

Oh  !  might  th'  etherial  star  that  glows  with  fire 

The  barbarous  wretch  destroy !  for  I  no  more 

Have  pleasure  to  behold  th*  immortal  flame,  1120 

Since  I  have  been  suspended,  driven  to  madness 

By  these  sharp  pains  that  press  against  my  throat. 

And  open  a  swift  passage  to  the  dead. 

Enter  Euripides  in  the/arm  of  Echo. 

Eur.  Hail,  O  dear  child !  but  for  thy  father  Cepheus, 
Who  has  exposed  thee,  may  the  gods  destroy  him. 

Mne.  But  who  art  thou,  that  pitiest  my  affliction  ? 

Eur.  Echo,  that  like  a  cuckoo  sings  back  words ; 

Who  the  past  year,  and  in  the  self-same  place, 

Andromeda  and  partly  supplied  by  the  feeling  of  his  own  calamity,  which,  is 
Brunck  observes,  has  a  roost  facetious  effect. 

^  Literally,  to  GlauceieSf  a  notorious  glutton  of  that  time,  latirically  named  with 
Morychus  and  Teleas,  and  others  of  the  same  claaa  in  tk^  Peact,  (v.  973.) 
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Was  an  assistant  to  Euripides. 

But  it  behoves  thee  to  do  this^  O  child,  1180 

Weep  piteously. 
Mne.  Thou,  too,  in  turn  must  weep. 

Eur.  This  shall  be  my  care — but  begin  thy  speech. 
Mne.  O  sacred  Night*, 

Urging  thy  long  equestrian  flight. 
And  passing  in  thy  chariot's  track 

O'er  holy  ether's  starry  back, 
Along  Olympus*  venerable  height, 
Eur.  [as  Echo.]  Olympus'  venerable  height — 
Mne.       Wherefore  have  I,  Andromeda, 

Of  ills  above  the  rest  a  lot  obtained?  1140 

Eur.  a  lot  obtain'd  ? 

Mne.  Wretched  in  death. 

Eur.  In  death. 

Mne.  Thou  wilt  destroy  me,  O  loquacious  hag ! 
Eur.  Loquacious  hag ! 
Mne.  By  Jove  thou  art  come  in 

To  give  us  mighty  trouble. 
Eur.  Mighty  trouble. 

Mne.  O  friend,  permit  me  to  sing  forth  alone 

My  woes,  and  thou  wilt  gratify  me — cease. 
Eur.  Cease. 

Mne.  Hurl  thee  to  the  crows. 

Eur.  Hurl  to  the  crows. 

Mne.  What  evil's  this? 
Eur.  What  evil's  this  ? 

Mne.  Thou  art  trifling. 

Eur.  Trifling. 
Mne.  Lament. 

Eur.  Lament. 

Mne.  Howl. 

Arc.  I'll  call  the  Prytanes. 

*  This  highly  poetical  invocation  to  night  by  Mneiilochus  is  taken  verbatim 
from  the  prologue  to  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides,  (Fr.  xxviii.)  These  verses  are 
thus  rendered  by  Eunius,  as  cited  by  Varro  in  his  treatise  de  LingtiA  Latind, 

Que  cava  cceli  signitinentibus 
Coniicis  bigis. 
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Eur.  The  Prytanes.  1160 

Arc.  What  mischief! 

Eur.  Mischief! 

Arc.  Whence  that  voice  ? 

Eur.  That  voice  ? 

Arc  Speak*st  thou  ? 

Eur.  Speak*st  thou  ? 

Arc  Thou  wilt  lament. 

Eur.  Lament. 

Arc  Derid*st  thou  me  ? 

Eur.  Derid'st  thou  me? 

Mne.  By  Jove, 

Not  I,  but  this  near  woman. 
Eur.  This  near  woman. 

Arc  Where  is  the  wretched  creature  ?  she  has  fled. 

But  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 
Eur.  *ther  art  thou  fled  I 

Arc  Thou  shalt  not  go  unpunished. 
Eur.  Go  unpunished. 

Arc  Yet  dost  thou  mutter  ? 
Eur.  Dost  thou  mutter  ? 

Arc  Seize 

The  wretched  woman. 
Eur.  Seize  the  wretched  woman. 

Arc  This  talkative  and  execrable  woman  ^  1 160 

Eur.  [Under  the  figure  o/*  Perseus.] 

O  gods^  to  what  barbarians'  territory, 

Swift-slipper'd,  have  we  come?  for  thro'  mid  air 

Cutting  a  way,  I  place  my  winged  foot. 

Steering  the  course  toward  Argos,  with  the  head 

Of  Gorgo  frighted. 
Arc  What  say'st  thou  of  Gorgo  ? 

Compare  you  a  scribe's  head  to  that  of  Gorgo'? 

^  This  line  in  the  old  edition  and  that  of  InTernizius  is  expressed  by  one  bar- 
barous word, 

XoKoKaiKaTaparoyvvauta, 

Tlie  reader  will  remark  several  other  barbarisms  uttered  by  the  Scythian  archer  in 
this  curious  dialogue ;  Troireir^ircfuvi}  (ic&Biv  ti  ^utvri ;)  Kaccdtrni,  or,  according 
to  the  Ravenna  codex,  KOKKaan  fiot  (Kayx^^^O*  i-  ^-  KaraytXac  fioc,  etc. 
*  This  line  is  also  characteristic  of  the  barbarophonic  Scythian, 
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Eur.  I  say  so. 

Arc.  And  I  call  it  Gorgo  too. 

Eur.  Ha !  what's  this  hill  I  see,  and  virgin-like. 

The  goddesses,  bound  as  a  moored  ship  ? 
Mne.  O  stranger,  pity  my  all-wretched  state,  1170 

Release  me  from  my  chains. 
Arc  Speak  thou  not — Darest  thou, 

Detestable,  though  doom*d  to  die,  still  talk  ? 
Eur.  O  virgin,  how  I  pity,  viewing  thee 

Suspended  in  this  guise ! 
Arc.  'Tis  not  a  virgin, 

But  an  old  cheating  thief  and  daring  sinner. 
Eur.  Thou  art  in  jest,  O  Scythian,  for  this  is 

Andromeda,  the  child  of  Cepheus. 
Arc  Survey  the  members  ;  small  do  they  appear  ? 
Eur.  Bring  me  thy  hand  that  I  may  touch  the  girl, 

Dear  Scythian,  for. all  men  have  their  disease;       1180 

And  passion  for  this  damsel  hath  8eiz*d  me. 
Arc  I  do  not  envy  thee  in  any  thing — 

But  since  th'  occasion  is  thus  turn*d  to  thee, 

I  will  not  niggardly  restrain  thy  lust. 
Eur.  But  why  permittest  thou  me  not,  O  Scythian, 

Soon  as  IVe  liberated  her,  to  rush 

Into  th*  embraces  of  the  marriage  bed  ? 
Arc  If  thou  so  wishest  for  an  old  man's  favour — 
Eur.  By  Jupiter,  but  I  will  break  the  chains — 
Arc  Then  will  I  scourge  thee. 

Eur.  Ne'ertheless  I'll  do't.  1190 

Arc  And  with  this  cimeter  I'll  cut  thy  head  off. 
Eur.  Alas!  what  shall  I  do?  to  what  words  turn? 

But  none  his  barbarous  nature  would  receive ; 

For  should  you  to  the  foolish  offer  maxims 

Of  novel  wisdom,  you  would  lose  your  labour. 

But  we  must  bring  some  other  machination 

To  suit  him. 
Arc  Cursed  fox,  how  has  he  trick'd  me! 

t6  ypafAfiarto  ev  ry  ceiraXy  rrjv  Topydvo^ ; 

and  cootaiDi  an  allusioa  to  the  acribe  named  Cargo ;  who,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast,  was  also  a  barbarian. 
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Mne.  Remember,  Perseus,  in  what  wretched  state 

Thou  leav'st  me. 
Arc.  Still  you  would  receive  the  lash. 

Chorus. 

Pallas,  who  in  the  dance  delights,  1200 

We  here  invoke  with  solemn  rites ; 

Her  that  from  nuptial  yoke  is  free 

In  unrestrain*d  virginity. 

Our  city's  weal  her  arm  directs. 

And  still  with  open  might  protects. 

In  strength  and  majesty  alone. 

By  key-sustaining  title  known : 

Appear,  O  thou  whose  just  disdain 

Abhorrent  views  the  tyrant's  chain. 

Th*  assembled  women  call  on  thee,  1210 

And  come  with  festive  peace  to  me. 

Ye  powers  rever'd,  propitious  rove 

To  this  your  consecrated  grove, 

Where  vainly  men  with  lawless  eye 

Into  your  holy  orgies  pry. 

While  by  the  sacred  torches'  glare. 

Your  face  immortal  ye  declare. 

Come,  we  entreat,  on  suppliant  knee, 

O  much  rever'd  Thesmophoras ! 

Now  hasten  at  our  call,  if  e'er  1290 

With  favouring  ear  ye  heard  our  prayer. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Euripides  and  Chorus. 

Eur.  Women,  if  in  the  future  time  ye  wish 

To  make  a  treaty  with  me,  now  you  may, 
Since  nothing  evil  shall  offend  your  ear 
In  any  after  age — thus  I  proclaim. 

Cho.  And  by  what  motive  urgest  thou  this  speech  ? 

Eur.  This  man  upon  the  board  's  my  relative ; 
If  then  I  bear  him  off,  never  shall  you 
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Hear  my  revilings — ^but  if  ye  will  not 
Obey  me,  for  your  secret  acts  at  home  1230 

I  to  your  husbands  will  denounce  you,  soon 
As  from  the  expedition  they  arrive. 
Cho.  Know  that  you  have  persuaded  us  in  this^ 
But  this  barbarian  guard  do  thou  persuade. 

Enter  the  Lictor,  Elaphion  and  Teredon  as  Mutes. 

Eur.  This  is  my  province — and  to  bear  in  mind 

To  do  that  which  I  told  thee  by  the  way. 

Is,  O  Elaphion,  thine :  first  then  pass  over. 

And  in  thy  bosom  gather  up  the  robe. 

Thou,  O  Teredon,  blow  the  Persian  dance. 
Arc.  What  is  this  buzzing?  who  hath  rais'd  the  revel?  1240 
Eur.  The  damsel  was  preluding  then,  O  lictor, 

For  she  comes  forth  to  dance  before  some  men. 
Arc.  Dance  she  and  play,  I  will  not  hinder  her. 

How  nimble,  as  a  flea  about  the  quilt ! 
Eur.  Come,  take  this  garment  up,  O  child,  and  sitting 

Upon  the  Scy thian*s  knees,  stretch  forth  thy  feet, 

That  I  may  free  them  from  the  shoes. 
Arc.  Right,  right, 

Sit  down,  sit  down,  yes,  yes,  my  little  daughter. 

Ah  me,  how  round  the  breasts  are,  like  a  turnip ! 
Eur.  Pipe  quickly — dreadest  thou  the  Scythian  still?     1250 
Arc.  Beauteous  she  is  behind. 
Eur.  You  will  lament. 

Unless  she  stays  within. 
Arc.  Let  it  be  so. 

But  fair's  th*  appearance  of  this  manly  frame. 
Eur.  *Tis  well,  take  up  thy  garment ;  now's  the  hour 

For  us  to  move. 
Arc  Will  she  not  kiss  me  first  ? 

Yes,  surely,  kiss  him. 
Lie.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  ye  gods. 

How  sweet  the  embrace,  like  Attic  honey !  wherefore 

Does  she  not  sleep  near  me  ? 
Eur.  Fare  thee  well,  lictor, 

For  this  cannot  be  done. 
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Arc.  Nay,  nay,  old  woman. 

Grant  me  this  favour. 

Eur.  Wilt  thou  give  a  drachma  ?     1260 

Arc.  Yes,  yes,  Til  give  it. 

Eur.  Bring  the  money  then. 

Arc.  But  I  have  nought ;  then  take  the  hog-skin  quiver. 

Eur.  You  bring  her  back  again. 

Arc.  Follow  me,  children. 

And,  ancient  matron,  guard  thou  this  old  man. 
But  what's  thine  appellation  ? 

Eur.  Artemisia. 

Arc.  The  name  I  shall  remember — Artamouxia. 

Eur.  Fraudulent  Hermes,  thou  do'st  well  in  this. 
And  run  thou  off,  having  receiv'd  this  child. 
Him  will  I  free ;  and  thou,  when  disengag'd. 
Fly  quickly,  as  thou  canst,  with  all  thy  might,        1270 
And  then  stretch  homeward  to  thy  wife  and  children. 

Mne.  This  shall  be  my  care,  if  I  once  am  freed. 

Eur.  Be  freed — thy  task  it  is  to  flee  before 
The  lictor  come  to  seize  thee. 

Mne.  This  FU  do.         [Exit. 

Enter  the  Lictor. 

0  what  a  graceful  little  daughter's  thine, 
Old  woman !  and  not  difficult,  but  gentle ; 
Where  is  the  crone  ?  Ah  me !  how  am  I  lost ! 
Where  is  our  old  man  gone  ?  Oh,  ancient  dame, 

1  praise  thee  not — th'  old  woman,  Artamouxia, 

Hath  cheated  me;  hence  run  thou  with  all  speed.   1280 
Quiver  'tis  rightly  call'd,  for  'twas  the  price 
Of  quivering  love ;  ah  me !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Where's  the  old  woman  ?  Artamuxia. 

Cho.  Ask'st  thou  for  the  old  dame,  who  bore  the  lutestrings"'? 

Lie.   Yes,  yes,  hast  seen  her? 

Cho.  She  is  gone  this  way. 

Herself,  with  some  old  fellow  in  her  train. 

°>  ^  ^sptv  rAg  xriKTiSas  i  the  wriKTtQ  was,  according  to  Photius  ia  his  Lexicoo» 
a  kind  of  Lydian  organ,  struck  without  the  plectrum.  The  French  translator  smys 
vaguely,  *'  une  vieille  qui  avoit  un  instrument  de  musique." 
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Lie.   Wore  the  old  man  a  saffron-colour'd  robe  ? 
Cho.  Yes,  thou  may^st  catch  them  yet,  if  thou  pursue 

In  this  direction. 
Lie.  O  detested  hag, 

By  what  way  hath  she  run  off?  Artamuxia.  1290 

Cho.  Pursue  the  straight  path  upward  ;  whither  run  you  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  follow  in  this  way  ?.  thy  course 

Is  backward. 
Lie.  Hapless  wight !  for  Artamuxia 

Runs  on  another  way. 
Cho.  Run  now,  run  now, 

With  a  fair  wind  to  blow  thee  to  thy  ruin. 

We've  play'd  enough  ;  the  hour  is  come 

That  every  damsel  seek  her  home. 

And  let  the  favouring  pair  who  sway 

These  festal  rites  our  toils  repay!         [ExeunL     1299 
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THE    FEMALE    HARANGUERS; 

OR, 

WOMEN  IN  COUNCIL  ASSEMBLED. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

PRAXAGORA. 

CERTAIN  WOMEN. 

CHORUS  of  certain  Women. 

BLEPYRUS,  the  Husband  of  Praxagora. 

A  CERTAIN  MAN. 

CHREMES. 

A  man  who  places  his  money  in  the  common  stock, 

A  man  who  does  not, 

A  HERALD. 

CERTAIN  OLD  WOMEN. 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN. 

A  YOUNG  MAN. 

A  FEMALE  SERVANT. 

A  MASTER. 

CERTAIN  MUTE  PERSONS. 


The  Scene  lies  in  Athens^  in  a  public  place  near  the  house  of 

Praxagora. 


PR  ELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

THE    FEMALE    HARANGUERS. 


THIS  PLAY  WAS  PERFORMED  THE  FOURTH  TEAR  OF  THE  XCYITH  OLYMPIAD, 
UNDER  THE  AECHON  DEM08TEATU8,  ALTHOUGH  THE  ARGUMENTS  UPON  WHICH 
THE  DATE  18  FOUNDED  ARE  MERELY  CONJECTURAL. 


This  comedy  contains  the  most  violent  satire  against  women  that  is 
extant,  not  even  excepting  the  Lysistrata,  which  is  in  the  same  style; 
Euripides,  wlio  is  known  as  the  declared  enemy  of  the  sex,  has  not 
written  anything  nearly  so  severe  against  them.  The  style  of  this 
piece  is  more  elevated  and  forcible  than  that  of.  any  other.  In  fact 
Aristophanes  has  decidedly  given  it  a  tragic  air,  and  his  intention 
was  no  doubt  to  parody  the  diction  of  Euripides,  above  all  in  his  Me- 
lanippe,  a  tragedy  which  does  not  now  exist,  where  he  has  represented 
a  female  philosopher.  Others  say  that  Aristophanes  here  imitates 
the  manner  of  Agathon,  an  effeminate  tragic  poet.  The  object  of  this 
comedy  is  simply  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  system  of  Plato  in  favour 
of  the  community  of  wealth,  women,  and  children ;  and  it  is  also  a 
satire  upon  the  ideal  republics  of  the  philosophers  with  laws  like 
these,  such  as  Protagoras  had  projected  before  Plato's  time.  This  play, 
in  my  opinion,  labours  under  the  same  faults  as  the  Peace ;  the  intro- 
duction, the  private  assembly  of  the  women,  the  description  of  the 
assembly,  are  all  treated  in  a  most  masterly  style ;  but  towards  the 
middle  it  comes  to  a  stand  still.  Nothing  remains  but  to  show  the 
confusion  arising  from  the  different  communities,  especially  from  the 
community  of  women,  and  the  appointment  of  the  same  rights  in  love 
for  the  old  and  ugly,  as  for  the  young  and  beautiful.  This  confusion 
is  pleasant  enough,  but  it  turns  too  much  upon  one  continually  re- 
peated joke.  '*  The  old  allegoric  comedy,  in  general,  is  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  sinking  in  its  progress.  When  a  person  begins  with 
turning  the  world  upside  down,  of  course  the  strangest  individual 
incidents  will  result,  but  they  are  apt  to  appear  petty,  compared  with 
the  decisive  strokes  of  wit  in  the  commencement." — Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  The  necessity  we  are  under  of  sajnng  but  little  upon  the 
subject  of  this  piece,  should  not  however  prevent  us  from  satisfying 
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the  reasonable  cariosity  of  oar  readers  apon  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  Athenian  government  under  the  famous  Peloponnesian 
war,  for  the  further  illustration  of  which  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  translate  the  life  of  Conon,  as  abridged  from  Cornelius  Nepos  by 
Mons.  Le  Grasse  of  the  Oratory.     Conon  an  Athenian,  the  son  of 
Timotheos,  was  called  to  the  government  of  the  republic  in   the 
course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during  which  time  he  commanded 
the  armies  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  acquitted  himself  so  worthily 
of  these  employments,  that  the  Athenians  made  him  comptroller  of  all 
the  islands,  thinking  that  the  highest  honours  they  could  bestow  on 
him,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  testify  their  gratitude.    His  first  con- 
quest was  that  of  Pharas,  a  Lacedsemonian  colony.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  was  made  praetor,  when  the  power  of 
Athens  was  entirely  overthrown  by  the  famous  victory  gained  over 
Lysander  near  JEgos  Potamos.     Unfortunately  Conon  was  then  ab- 
sent from  the  army ;  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished  by  his  ex- 
perience in  war  and  his  able  talents  as  a  general,  that  it  was  univer- 
sally believed  if  he  had  commanded  in  the  action  victory  would  have 
crowned  his  arms*.    Conon  being  at  that  time  in  Cyprus,  and  having 
heard  the  calamitous  situation  in  which  his  coimtry  was  placed,  that 
Athens  was  besieged  on  all  sides,  and  ready  to  submit  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian yoke,  retired  to  the  court  of  Phamabazus,  satrap  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia,  and  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  Persia.    But  if  he  took  this 
step,  it  was  more  with  a  view  to  serve  his  fellow-citizens  than  to 
live  there  sheltered  from  insult  in  cowardly  indolence.     In  fact, 
there  was  no  step  he  did  not  take,  even  to  the  exposing  his  own 
person,  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  satrap ; 
and  he  succeeded  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  having  triumphed  over  Athens,  had  violated  the  treaty  con- 
tracted with  Artaxerxes,  and  had  sent  over  Agesilaus  to  attack  his 
Asiatic  dominions,  trepanned  thither  by  tlie  traitor  Tissaphemes, 
whom  this  war  personally  concerned,  the  Persian  monarch  gave  the 
conduct  of  it  to  Conon,  insomuch  that  no  step  was  taken  but  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  and  orders  of  the  Athenian  general.     He  was 
everywhere  opposed  to  Agesilaus,  who  was  a  great  captain ;  and  by 
his  wise  counsels  frustrated  the  best  concerted  measures  of  that  ge- 
neral, and  it  is  unquestionable  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  advice  of 

*  The  French  traaslator  has  here  followed  the  positive  assertion  of  Com.  Nepot, 
which  however  is  as  positively  contradicted  by  Xenophon  and  Plutarch :  the  latter 
of  whom  (in  Vit.  Lys.)  states  that  Conon  commandc»d  the  Athenians  in  person  at 
^gos  Potamos  against  the  forces  of  Lysander,  and  that  after  the  battle  be  fled  to 
Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  wHb  eight  triremes. 
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Coiion,  the  king  of  Sparta  would  have  pushed  hit  conqnettt  into  Asia, 
even  to  mount  Tauras.     Agesilaus  having  heon  recalled  by  the  La- 
cedasmonians  on  account  of  the  war  which  the  Athenians  and  Boeo- 
tians had  just  declared  against  them  ^,  Conon  continued  in  favour 
with  the  generals  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  was  in  all  respects  of 
great  use  to  them.     Artaxerxes  was  the  only  one  who  doubted  the 
treason  of  Tissaphemes,  and  the  important  services  which  this  satrap 
had  rendered  him  appeared  to  warrant  the  friendship  of  which  his 
perfidy  had  rendered  him  unworthy ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  prince  was  very  unwilling  to  suspect  a  man  who  had  caused  him 
to  triumph  over  his  brother  Cyrus ;  but  Phamabazus  sent  Conon  to 
give  him  proof  of  it,     Conon  being  arrived  at  court,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  chief  officer  of  the  palace,  named  Tithraustes,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  king,  a  favour  he  could 
only  obtain  through  the  interest  of  thb  minister.     **  I  consent  to  it 
willingly,"  replied  Tithraustes^  "  but  first  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  proper  for  you  to  state  in  writing  what  you  have  to  say, 
for  if  you  wish  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  king  you  must  adore 
him  according  to  the  Persian  custom.     If  you  foel  unwilling  to  con- 
form to  this  usage,  you  may  confide  to  me  your  instructions,  and 
rest  assured  of  my  zeal  in  your  service."    "  I  do  not  refuse,"  replied 
Conon,  **  to  render  to  the  king  your  master  the  homage  so  justly  due 
to  his  rank,  but  being  born  the  subject  of  a  republic  accustomed  to 
command  other  nations,  I  should  fear  to  oficnd  it  if  I  renounced  its 
customs  in  order  to  conform  myself  to  those  of  barbarians ;  and  not 
being  willing  to  relinquish  this  point,  he  executed  his  commission  in 
writing,  and  the  king  attached  so  much  credit  to  his  depositions  that 
he  immediately  declared  Tissaphernes  the  enemy  of  his  person  and 
state,  consented  to  the  war  against  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  com- 
manded Conon  to  choose  a  treasurer  for  the  management  of  the  funds 
destined  for  the  support  of  the  troops.     But  Conon  excused  himself, 
and  persuaded  the  king  to  give  this  office  to  Phamabazus,  who  was 
more  likely  than  he  to  know  the  abilities  of  his  subjects.     Conon, 
after  having  received  considerable  presents  from  this  liberal  prince, 
went  by  his  order  into  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  and  along  the  coasts,  in 
order  to  collect  all  the  large  vessels  he  could  find,  and  equip  the 
fleet,  ready  to  act  the  following  summer.     According  to  his  wish 
Phamabazus  was  given  him  as  colleague  in  this  expedition.     The 
Lacedaemonians   had  no  sooner  received  news  of  the  preparations 

**  Here  commences  that  part  of  the  history  which  relates  to  the  play  of  the 
Female  llaraoguers. 
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made  against  them,  than  they  thought  very  seriously  of  the  war,  less 
through  fear  of  the  harharians,  than  that  in  the  person  of  Conon 
there  was  opposed  to  them  a  courageous,  prudent,  and  wise  chief, 
supported  hy  all  the  favour  and  riches  of  the  Persian  king.  They 
quickly  equipped  a  fleet,  which  they  despatched  under  the  command 
of  Pisander.  But  Conon  having  attacked  him  in  the  environs  of 
Cnidus,  routed  him  after  a  sharp  engagement,  took  several  vessels, 
and  sunk  many  others.  This  victory  not  only  restored  liberty  to 
the  Athenians,  but  it  also  freed  all  the  Grreeks  from  the  unjust  do- 
mination of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Conon  afterwards  returned  to 
Athens  with  a  part  of  the  vessels  taken  from  the  enemy ;  he  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  the  city  and  port,  which  Lysander  had  demolished,  and 
distributed  to  its  citizens  five  hundred  talents  which  he  had  received 
from  the  liberality  of  Phamabazus.  Conon,  like  mankind  in  general, 
could  not  support  the  favours  of  fortune  with  the  same  moderation 
he  had  shown  when  she  was  adverse  to  him.  For  seeing  himself  the 
conqueror  of  the  Lacedaemonians  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  thought 
he  had  sufficiently  revenged  the  outrages  committed  against  his 
country,  and  framed  enterprises  of  which  he  was  unable  to  command 
the  success.  Nevertheless,  as  he  proposed  them  more  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  republic  of  Athens  to  its  ancient  splendour  than  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  these  projects  were  not  disapproved,  but 
even  did  honour  to  his  probity  and  virtue.  Thus  relying  upon  the 
great  authority  he  had  acquired  during  the  famous  expedition  of 
Cnidus,  over  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  barbarians,  he  secretly  con- 
certed a  plan  to  reduce  Ionia  and  Etolia  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Athenians,  but  the  plot  not  having  been  conducted  with  sufficient 
privacy,  Tiribazus  the  governor  of  Sardis  gained  intelligence  of  it, 
and  sent  to  desire  Conon  to  repair  to  him,  under  pretext  of  entrust- 
ing him  with  some  commission  for  the  king  of  Persia.  Conon  not 
suspecting  what  was  preparing  for  him,  departed  for  the  court  of  the 
satrap.  But  he  was  scarcely  arrived  there  before  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  some  time.  Some  authors  pretend 
that  he  was  conducted  to  the  court  of  the  king,  and  perished  there* 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  he  found  means  to  escape ;  bat 
it  is  doubted  whether  this  were  effected  by  the  negligence  or  with 
the  consent  of  Tiribazus. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Pr  AX  AGORA  alone  (addressing  her  lanthorn). 

O  THOU  clear  lustre  of  the  wheel-tum'd  lamp ', 

Suspended  best  on  stations  eminent, 

(For  we  thy  birth  and  fortunes  will  declare, 

Since,  fashion'd  by  the  turn  of  potter*s  wheel. 

Thy  channels  the  sun's  brilliant  office  hold,) 

Stir  up  the  signal  flame  agreed  upon  : 

For  thee  alone  we  serve,  and  justly,  since 

Even  in  our  houses  thou  art  present,  when 

We  exercise  the  various  schemes  of  Venus, 

And  no  one  drives  away  thy  light,  th'  inspector         10 

Of  our  curv'd  bodies  :  thou  art  present  too 

When  we  in  secret  ope  the  storehouses 

With  fruits  replenished  and  the  Bacchic  stream. 

And  though  in  these  designs  thou  aides t  us, 

Thou  sayest  nothing  of  them  to  our  neighbours ; 

Wherefore  be  privy  to  the  present  counsels, 

*  This  openiog  speech  of  Prazagora,  who  has  suspended  her  lamp  to  serve  as  a 
signal  to  call  her  companions  to  the  council  held  at  the  break  of  day,  and  addreases 
her  discourse  to  it,  is  given  in  a  mock  heroic  style,  which  parodies  in  an  ingenious 
manner  several  passages  of  the  tragedians,  especially  the  opening  of  the  Phoenissa 
of  Euripides : 

cJ  T'fiv  kv  affTpoiQ  oifpavov  rifivtav  6^v,  c  r.  X. 

and  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  v.  845.  ed.  Brunck.  Moliere  appears  to  have  borrowed 
the  idea  of  the  opening  speech  of  Sosia  in  his  Amphitryon  from  this  ingenious 
harangue  of  the  Athenian  female,  as  is  observed  by  M.  Bret,  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  French  Aristophanes. 
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Which  at  the  Scyrian  feasts  my  friends  decreed  \ 

But  none  of  those  who  ought  to  have  arriv'd 

Is  present,  though  it  draws  towards  the  dawn ; 

And  very  soon  the  assembly  will  be  form'd.  20 

It  then  behoves  us  to  assume  our  seats. 

As,  if  you  recollect,  Sphyromachus 

Once  said*^,  **  It  is  expected  for  the  women 

To  sit  apart  and  be  conceaVd  from  men." 

What  then  can  be  the  matter  ?  have  they  not 

Sewn  on  the  beards  they  were  decreed  to  have  ? 

Or  was  it  hard  for  them  to  steal  in  secret 

The  manly  garments  ?  but  I  see  this  light 

Approaching:  come  now,  I'll  retire  again. 

Lest  whoe'er  comes  should  chance  to  be  some  man.  SO 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  several  Women  and  the  Chorus. 

W.  I,  'Tis  time  to  go,  since  now  the  herald  cock** 
At  our  approach  a  second  time  hath  crow'd. 

Pra.  And  I,  expecting  your  approach,  have  watch'd 

The  whole  night  long :  but  come,  and  let  me  summon 

^  '6(Ta  Dripotc  tSoU — For  some  account  of  these  Sciriao  or  Scyrian  festiyalt, 
which  were  entirely  presided  over  by  women,  see  note  on  the  Thesmophoriazusa, 
(v.  835).  unless  the  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens  named  Ixipa,  and  not  the 
feast  itself,  is  here  intended.  Photius  in  his  Lexicon  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
this  feast,  saying  that  rb  Scipov  properly  denotes  the  sacred  umbrella  (ffgiafttov) 
which  was  carried  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  place  called  Siccpoc.  from  which  the 
twelfth  monih  Schirrophorioti  had  its  name,  as  being  dedicated  to  Minerva  Srmu: 
see  V.  59,  where  the  same  words  are  repeated. 

c  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  Praxagora  here  alludes  to  a  decree  of  Sphyro- 
machus, or  as  others  say  Cleomachus,  (a  tragedian  who  was  ridiculed  for  mis* 
pronunciation,)  that  men  and  women  should  sit  apart  at  the  public  spectacles. 
Instead  of  lyKaOtZo/itvaQ,  some  editions  give  dyaBtZo/iivoQ,  which  Biaetut  ex- 
plains by  AyaOd  Xeyovtrac,  and  Palmer  derives  from  6.ya9iQ,  a  ball  of  thread.  Th« 
word  in  some  MSS.  is  gaOaytal^ofxkvaQ,  i.  e.  sacrificio  qvasi  consecratas,  tanquam 
templum.  I  agree  with  Dindorf  in  thinking^  that  iycaOi^ofiivac  is  undoubtedly 
the  true  and  most  obvious  reading. 

<*  The  cock  is  called  the  herald  of  this  female  assembly,  because  it  was  held 
towards  the  dawn  of  day.  The  verb  denoting  the  act  of  making  this  proclamatkNi 
(KiKOKKVKev)  is  again  used  by  Bacchus  in  the  Frogs,  (v.  1376),  and  is  applied  to 
the  cuckoo  as  well  as  the  cock. 
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Our  neighbour  here,  by  tapping  at  her  door^ 

For  she  must  act  without  her  husband^s  knowledge. 

I  heard  indeed,  while  putting  on  my  shoes. 

The  rubbing  of  thy  fingers  at  my  door. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  * 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  40 

«  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  # 

W.  1 . 1  see  Clinarete  and  Sostrata 

Now  coming  hither  with  PhilaBnete. 
Pra.  Will  you  then  hasten  on,  since  Glyce  swears 

That  she  who  comes  the  last  of  us  shall  pay 

Of  wine  three  gallons  and  of  peas  a  chaenix. 
W.  1.  And  see  you  not  besides  Melestiche, 

Smicythion's  consort,  who  in  manly  shoes 

Is  hastening  hither  ?  she  alone,  methinks^  50 

At  leisure  from  her  husband  is  come  out. 
W.  2.  And  do  you  not  perceive  Geusistrate, 

The  vintner's  wife,  a  lamp  in  her  right  hand  ? 

The  consort  of  Philodoretus  too, 

And  of  Chaeretades  ? 
Pra.  I  see  besides 

Full  many  other  women  coming  to  us. 

Of  those  who  in  the  state  are  eminent ". 
W.  3. 1,  too,  O  dearest,  with  an  anxious  step. 

Ran  quickly  out  of  doors,  and  crept  in  hither ; 

For  during  the  whole  night  my  husband  coughed,     60 

Replete  with  evening  sprats. 
Pra.  Sit  you  down  now. 

That  I  may  ask  you,  since  I  see  you  here 

Assembled,  whether  you  have  done  whate'er 

At  Scira  was  decreed. 
W.  4.  I  have  at  least ; 

First  my  armpits  are  denser  than  a  thicket. 

As  'twas  agreed  upon ;  then,  when  my  husband 

Might  to  the  forum  go,  I,  with  my  body 

^  yvvaiKOQ,  'in  wip  Ivr  S^cXof  Iv  ry  ir6\ii.  The  interpretation  of  the  Scho- 
liast is,  Tovnariv  tvytvtlc  and  of  the  French  translator,  *<  e'ett  V^liU  dnfmme$ 
de  cette  viUe," 
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All  o*cr  anointed,  thro*  the  day  would  stand 

Turned  to  the  sun,  and  basking  in  his  beams  '• 
W.  5.  And  I  the  same  :  first,  I  have  cast  the  razor  70 

Out  of  the  house,  that  I  might  be  all  over 

Thickened,  and  bear  no  semblance  to  a  woman. 
Pra.  Have  you  the  beards  too,  which  it  was  decreed 

We  should  all  wear,  when  we  might  be  assembled  ? 
W,  4.  By  Hecate,  I  have ;  this  beauteous  one. 
W.  5.  And  I  a  beard  by  not  a  little  finer 

Than  is  Epicrates'*. 
Pra.  But  what  say  ye  ? 

W.  4.  They  their  assent  proclaim,  at  least  by  nods. 
Pra.  I  see  that  all  the  rest  is  done  by  you ; 

For  ye  have  both  the  shoes  of  Lacedaemon,  80 

And  manly  garments,  as  we  gave  behest. 
W.  G.  I  have  brought  out  this  staff  from  Lamia*s  house. 

In  secret,  while  he  slept. 
W.  1.  This  staff  is  one 

Of  those  beneath  whose  weight  the  bearer  groans. 

Nay,  by  the  saviour  Jove,  he  would  be  fit. 

Cloth *d  in  the  goat-skin  of  th'  all-seeing  swain. 

If  any  other,  to  deceive  the  slayer  ^ 
Pra.  But  tell  us  after  this  how  we  shall  act 

While  yet  the  stars  are  scatter'd  o*er  the  heaven ; 

^  ix^Mtiv6firiv  iffrSKta  Trpbc  rbv  ^Xiov.  I'his  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ifXcov- 
a9ai  and  i^Xiwo'ic*  by  the  Latins  in$olari  and  insolatio.    (^Faher,) 

f  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Epicrates  was  a  rhetorician  and  demagogue,  who 
nourished  a  long  thick  beard,  and  was  satirized  by  Plato  the  comic  writer  under 
the  name  of  vaKiff^poc* 

^  i.  e.  Mercury,  the  slayer  of  Argus.    Bergler  compaies  ^schylus  (Supp.  310.) 

woiov  ifav6vTiiv  oto/SovcoXoy  \kyn^  \ 
'Apyov,  t6v  *Ep/i$c  iraiSa  y^c  caricravf . 

This  passage,  as  Brunck  observes,  is  very  obscure,  since  the  event  to  which  our 
author  alludes,  however  well  known  in  his  time,  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  supply  us 
with  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage.  Lamius,  mentioned  in  v.  78,  was,  according 
to  the  Scholiast,  a  poor  jailer,  who  appears  to  have  been  deceived  by  a  staff  covered 
with  a  roan's  garment,  and  substituted  for  some  wretched  criminal  who  was  doomed 
to  death :  hence  the  first  woman  says  of  the  staff,  iwiTtiinoQ  y  Blv  ^v.  Faber 
imagines  that  Cratinus  is  referred  to  in  this  story.  Perhaps  our  poet  glances  at 
some  one  of  his  antagonists,  in  whose  drama  this  substitution  of  an  enormous  staff 
for  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  took  place. 
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Since  the  assembly,  to  depart  for  which  90 

We  are  prepar'd,  will  from  the  dawn  begin. 

W.  l^'Tis  true,  by  Jove,  so  you  must  take  your  seats 
Under  the  stone,  against  the  Pry tanes  K 

W.  7.  And  I,  in  truth,  have  brought  this  wool,  to  card  it 
When  the  assembly  should  be  fully  met. 

Pra.  Be  fully  met,  thou  wretch  ? 

W.  7.  Nay,  by  Diana, 

1  say  so,  for  how  shall  I  hear  the  noise 
While  spinning  ?  for  my  children  are  quite  naked ! 

Pra.  Behold  your  spinning  then,  whom  it  behoves 

To  cause  none  of  our  person  to  appear  100 

In  the  spectators'  sight :  we  truly  were 

In  fine  condition,  if,  when  the  assembly 

Chanc'd  to  be  full,  a  certain  woman  should 

Pass  o*er  the  benches,  and  with  lower*d  vest 

Reveal  her  naked  charms  ;  but  if  we  should 

Sit  down  the  first,  with  garments  gather'd  up 

We  shall  be  undiscover'S ;  and  the  beard, 

When  we  let  down  which  we  shall  there  gird  on, 

Who  would  not  at  the  sight  take  us  for  men  ? 

Agyrrius,  with  the  beard  of  Pronomus,  1 10 

Lurk'd  unperceiv'd  ^ — and  first  he  was  a  woman. 

But  now,  you  see,  he  fills  the  highest  place 

In  the  republic :  wherefore  I  entreat 

By  the  approaching  day,  that  we  may  dare 

So  bold  a  deed,  if  we  shall  be  enabled. 

To  take  upon  ourselves  the  afiair^  of  state. 

That  we  some  good  upon  it  may  confer. 

For  now  we  neither  run,  nor  drive  the  vessel '. 


'  vwb  Tif  XiOa  (i.  6.  rtf  prifiari).  The  tribunal  in  the  Pnyz.  So  in  the  Achar- 
nians  (v.  653.)  rovOop^Zovrtc  Si  yhp^  ff  ^^^V  f^pookfrrajuv* 

^  The  former  of  these  was  a  most  depraved  character  of  the  time  of  oar  poet, 
although  he  commanded  as  a  general  at  Lemnus  (Schol.),  the  latter  a  long  bearded 
harpA. 

*  Alluding  to  the  old  proverb  quoted  by  the  Scholiast, 

d  Kopyvpiov  j  TTCLvra  Qti  k  aXavvirai, 

meaning  that  if  there  be  money,  the  vessel  will  run  with  a  driving  gale.     Bcrgler 
refers  to  Aristsnetus  (Epiat.  14.  lib.  1.)  where  the  proverb  occurs  at  length. 
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W.  8.  And  how  shall  an  assembly  of  mere  women  "* 
Harangue  the  people  ? 

Pra.  The  best  way  by  far.  120 

*  ♦  «  « 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  #  « 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

W.8.I  know  not — inexperience  is  a  thing 
Of  direful  import. 

Pra.  For  that  purpose  we 

Have  been  collected  here,  that  ere  'tis  spoken. 

We  may  revolve  what  there  we  ought  to  speak. 

Would  you  not  hastily  put  on  the  beard. 

And  whosoe'er  besides  intend  to  speak?  130 

W.9.  But  which  of  us,  O  wretch,  knows  not  to  speak? 

Pra.  Come  fix  the  crown,  and  quickly  be  a  man°. 
And  I  myself  will  place  the  chaplets  n^ar. 
Girded  like  you,  should  I  think  right  to  speak. 

W.  2,  Come  hither,  O  most  sweet  Praxagora, 
See  how  ridiculous  the  thing  appears  ® ! 

Pra.  Wherefore  ridiculous  ? 

W.  2,  As  if  a  man 

Should  gird  a  beard  round  roasted  cuttlefish. 

PuA.  Thou  chief  of  the  lustrations,  bring  the  hog. 

Come  forward — cease  thy  talk,  Ariphrades.  140 

Sit  in  the  presence — who  desires  to  speak  ? 

W.8.I. 

Pra.     Then  gird  on  the  chaplet  with  good  fortune. 

W.  8.  Behold! 

Pra.  Thou  mayest  speak. 

W.  8.  Before  I've  drunk  ? 

"*  BiiXO^ptiv  ^vvovffia.  Faber  affinnt  this  phraie  to  Mvonr  of  Ewipides ;  tbe 
word  O^Xv^pMv,  howofer,  does  oot  occur  ia  tmy  of  bit  tngediet,  nor  in  Sopkodet 
or  ^schylus ;  but  the  turn  of  phrase  is  certaiDly  Euripidean. 

B  lOi  ^i)  Old  wtpiSov,  Compare  the  ThetmopK,  v.  879.  where  the  herald  comnaada 
the  woman  who  is  on  tbe  point  of  haranguing,  to  put  on  the  crown  which  he  gif«s 
her  before  she  begins  her  speech.  Or  the  manly  beard  may  be  intended  as  it  is 
expressed  in  v.  118. 

•  This  line  in  the  original  ends  with  the  superBuous  woni  rdXav*  on  whieh  tht 
Scholiast  remarks  wapkXgti  r6  raXav. 
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Pra.  See  now,  "  before  I've  drunk!" 

W.8.  And  to  what  purpose^ 

O  foolish  woman,  should  I  wear  a  crown  ? 
Pra.  Go  hence — there  too,  perchance,  in  the  same  manner 

Thou  would'st  have  treated  us. 
W.  8.  What  then  ?  do  they 

Not  drink  i'  th*  council  ? 
Pra.  See  now,  **  drink  again  !'* 

W.8.  Yes,  by  Diana,  and  that  very  pure. 

So  that  to  those  who  think  attentively  150 

Of  the  decrees  they  make,  they  seem  to  be 

The  comments  of  intoxicated  men. 

They  make  libations  too,  by  Jupiter; 

Now  wherefore  should  they  make  these  supplications'*, 

If  by  its  presence  wine  inspired  them  not. 

And,  as  if  drunken,  they  revile  each  other. 

Until  the  archers  bear  the  brawler  off.    • 
Pra.  Go  and  sit  down — for  thou  art  nothing  worth. 
W.8.  By  Jove,  'twere  better  if  I  wore  no  beard, 

For  I  shall  be,  methinks,  dried  up  with  thirst.  160 

Pra.  Is  there  another  who  desires  to  speak? 
W.9.I. 
Pra.       Crown  thyself  then,  for  the  affair  is  pressing. 

Come  now,  speak  well,  and  with  a  manly  voice, 

Leaning  thy  frame  upon  a  staff's  support. 
W.  9. 1  could  have  wish*d  that  one  of  those  accustom'd 

To  say  what's  best  had  let  me  sit  in  quiet, 

But  now  I  will  not  suffer  (if  at  least 

My  sentiments  avail)  that  any  one 

Among  the  vintners  should  make  pools  of  water  ^. 

P  There  is  considerable  humour  in  this  passage  ;  as  if  the  women  in  the  public 
assemblies  only  made  those  supplications  under  influence  of  wine,  which  the 
men  oflbred  to  the  gods  from  religious  motives.  Compare  the  opening  of  Demos- 
thenes' Oration  de  CoronA,  who  commences  that  noble  specimen  of  oratoiy  hy 
making  his  prayer  to  all  the  powers  of  Heaven,  that  his  fellow-citizens  may  ngafd 
him  with  an  affection  equal  to  that  which  he  entertains  towards  the  state.  See 
likewise  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  self-vindicating  harangue ;  and  also  the 
supplication  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  in  Plautus  (Paenultts,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1.), 

Deos  deasque  veneror  qui  banc  urbem  colunt. 

<i  The  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  used  to  dig  pits  under  ground  in  whicb 
they  stowed  their  wine  and  oil ;  these  were  called  Xdjccoi.     (Schol.) 
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It  pleases  nic  not,  by  the  goddesses.  170 

Pra.  The  goddesses !  wretch,  where  hast  thou  thy  mind  ? 
W.9.  But  what  is  it?  I  ask'd  thee  not  for  drink. 
Pra.  'Tis  true,  by  Jove,  but  thou,  being  a  man. 

Hast  ta*en  an  oath  by  the  two  goddesses '', 

Although  in  other  things  a  most  fit  speaker. 
W.9.  O  by  Apollo  ! 
Pra.  Cease  now,  since  I'd  not 

In  the  assembly  either  foot  advance. 

If  this  were  not  laid  accurately  down. 
W.  9.  Bring  me  the  crown — for  I  will  speak  again. 

Since  now  I  think  I  have  well  meditated.  180 

"  For,  O  ye  women  sitting  here",  to  me" — 
Pra.  Again,  wretch,  calFst  thou  men  by  women's  names  ? 
W.9.  Thro'  that  Epigonus — for  having  look'd 

That  way  I  thought  my  speech  address'd  to  women. 
Pra.  Retire  thou  also,  and  sit  there — for  I 

Think  that  to  your  advantage  I  shall  speak. 

Having  assum'd  this  crown — I  pray  the  gods 

That  a  good  issue  our  decrees  may  gain. 

I,  in  this  province,  have  the  same  concern 

With  you — but  with  grave  indignation  bear  190 

All  the  disorders  of  our  troubled  state. 

For  I  behold  her  making  use  of  rulers 

Continually  bad :  and  for  one  day 

Any  were  good,  he  is  a  wretch  for  ten. 

Give  you  the  same  commission  to  another  ? 

He'll  do  more  evil  yet.     'Tis  hard  to  give 

Advice  to  men,  of  nature  difficult, 

Who  stand  in  awe  of  such  as  wish  to  love  you. 

And  fawn  on  those  who  not  affect  your  weal. 

'  ftA  Tuf  Otv*  i.  e.  by  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  a  femtle  idjuration  of  fraqnent 
occurrence  in  Aristophanes.  Faber  erroneously  renders  the  words  per  Cattanm  et 
PoUueem, 

*  From  this  line  it  appears  that  the  ancient  orators  stood  when  they  delivered 
their  harangues,  while  the  audience  attended  sitting.  This  may  be  also  gathered 
from  Demosthenes  in  the  opening  of  his  second  Philippic  oration,  where  Wolfs 
gloss  upon  the  words  d,  caO^/uvoc  is  *  scilicet  Iv  ry  iccXiftria,  ol  dcovovrc^.' 
Epigonus,  mentioned  two  lines  below,  was  a  most  debauched  and  worthless  cha- 
racter of  that  time. 
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There  was  a  time  when  we  ne'er  met  in  council,       200 
But  then  we  thought  Agyrrius  to  be  wicked, 
Now  that  we  use  them,  he  who  had  received 
Money,  commends  it  with  excessive  praise, 
And  he  who  had  not  says  that  those  who  seek 
Reward  in  the  assembly  merit  death." 

W.  l.By  Venus,  'tis  well  spoken. 

Pra.  Wretched  woman, 

Thou  hast  nam*d  Venus :  truly  thou  hast  done 
A  pleasant  thing,  to  say  this  in  the  council. 

W.  1.  But  I  would  not  have  said  it. 

Pra.  Do  not  then 

Indulge  at  present  in  this  mode  of  speech.  210 

''  While  on  the  alliance  we  deliberated. 

If  it  were  not,  they  said  the  state  would  perish, 

But  when  it  happen'd  they  were  griev'd  thereat. 

And  he,  among  the  orators,  who  gave 

This  counsel  S  straight  decamp'd  and  ran  away. 

Vessels  to  launch  seems  right  to  a  poor  man, 

Not  to  the  rich  and  those  who  till  the  land  ". 

With  the  Corinthians  ye  have  been  enrag'd. 

But  now  they're  good  to  thee — be  thou  so  likewise*. 

Argseus  is  an  unlearn'd  simpleton^;  220 


^  The  Scholiast  asserts  that  Conon  is  to  be  understood  here.  Braock,  however, 
denies  that  Praxagora  alludes  to  that  celebrated  general,  and  observes  that  the 
whole  speech  is  very  obscure  on  account  of  the  penury  of  historical  moouments. 

"  Because,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  they  were  burtheoed  with  the  expensive 
trierarchal  contributions,  l^apovvrb  ytkp  toiq  Tpiripapxi^atQ, 

*  i.  e.  cJ  Srjfxi,  this  and  the  preceding  line  being  addressed  to  the  people, 

(Schol.)  so  in  v.  205. 

viiiiQ  ycLp  IffT  (J  SiifAt  TovTtav  otrtoi. 

I  The  Scholiast  affirms  that  Argaeus  is  a  proper  name,  and  that  the  poet  has  in 
this  and  the  next  line  made  him  and  Hieronymus  change  characters  with  each 
other.  In  the  next  line,  instead  of  dXX'  bpH^irait  which  appears  to  be  the  true 
reading,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  conjectural  verbs  proposed  by  different  commen- 
tators. Bentley  reads  itaril^iTai  vel  dfOt^crai,  some  read  o^c  opi^froi,  others, 
aXX'  oh  xpy^cre.  An  anonymous  critic  in  the  Classical  Journal  conjectures  dXX' 
Ipil^iTai,  which  he  renders,  hut  even  Thrasybulus  contends  against  you.  The  read- 
ing of  Bekker,  which  I  have  adopted,  is  thus  interpreted  by  the  Italian  translator, 
ma  esso  Tratibulo  non  sendo  chiamato  la  determina.  Lastly,  llotibius  conjectures 
dXX  ov  pvfffTai,  and  aptly  compares  Terence  (Adelph.  iv.  7.), — 
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And  Hieronymus  with  wisdom  fraught. 

Safety  hath  raised  her  head,  but  Thrasybulus 

Himself  contends  against  you  not  invited. 
W.  1.  How  prudent  is  the  man ! 
Pra.  "  You  praise  him  rightly, 

For  of  these  ills  ye  are  the  cause,  O  people ; 

Since  from  the  public  money  taking  pay. 

Ye  look  around  for  each  man*s  private  gain : 

Meanwhile  the  common  good,  like  ^simus ', 

Is  roll*d  away  :  but  if  to  my  advice 

Ye  are  obedient,  ye  shall  yet  be  saved.  230 

For  I  affirm  that  it  is  right  for  us 

To  give  the  state  up  to  be  rul'd  by  women. 

Since  in  our  houses  we  make  use  of  them 

As  our  curators,  and  dispensing  stewards. 
W.  2.  'Tis  well,  by  Jove,  'tis  well — speak,  speak,  O  friend — 
Pra.  "  That  they  are  better  in  their  ways  than  we, 

I  will  instruct  you :  for  in  the  first  place, 

All  dip  their  fleeces  in  tlie  tepid  stream. 

According  to  tlie  ancient  custom — nor 

Could  you  perceive  them  changing  suddenly.  240 

And  would  not  the  Athenian  state  be  sav'd. 

Were  it  but  right  in  this,  nor  eagerly 

Affected  any  other  novelties  ? 

They  sit  and  parch  their  victuals  as  of  old. 

Bear  on  their  heads  the  burthens  as  of  old  ". 

They  dress  the  sacred  cakes  as  formerly. 

Ipsa  si  cupiat  Salui  « 

Servare  prorsus  doo  potest  hanc  faroiliam. 

So  Plautus  (Capt.  iii.  3.  14. )>  Neque  jam  Salus  servare,  si  volt,  me  potest. 
Thrasybulus  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  celebrated  son  of  Thrason  who  accused 
Alcibiadet  to  the  people,  but  a  self-willed  and  corrupt  deceiver  of  his  countrymen, 
as  he  is  described  by  the  Scholiast. 

*  According  to  the  Scholiast,  ^sirens  was  a  lame,  dishonourable,  and  unlearned 
wretch  of  that  time.  Instead  of  'AtVcfioc.  Hadrianus  Junius  cites  the  passage 
^Tip  2i/iocic>  against  the  metre.  The  first  syllable  of  the  Tiojan  river  being 
short.    See  Homer,  II.  E'.  774,  777,  etc. 

*  So  Herodotus  (Clio,  xxiv.)  observes  of  the  Egyptians  that  their  men  carried 
burthens  on  their  heads,  and  the  women  on  their  shoulders.  This  is  confiraed 
by  Nymphodonis  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  Barbaric  HUtorw,  quoted  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Sophocles,  (Edipus  ColoneuA,  v.  337. 
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Their  husbands  they  ill-treat  as  heretofore. 

They  lead  adulterous  lives  within  as  erst. 

Buy  for  themselves  provision  as  before. 

They  love  pure  wine  as  they  did  formerly.  ^50 

Joy  as  of  old  to  lead  voluptuous  lives. 

If  then  to  these,  O  men,  we  trust  the  state. 

Let  us  not  talk  like  triflers,  nor  inquire 

What  they  will  do — but  in  a  simple  manner 

Permit  them  to  command,  regarding  this 

Alone,  that  having  first  themselves  been  mothers, 

It  will  be  their  desire  to  save  the  soldiers. 

Then  who  would  rather  send  them  food  than  she 

That  bore  them  ?  in  providing  wealth,  a  woman 

Is  of  a  disposition  the  most  apt,  260 

And  if  she  rul'd,  would  never  be  deceived, 

Being  themselves  accustom'd  to  deceive. 

The  rest  I  will  pass  by — but  if  in  this 

You  listen  to  me,  you  shall  pass  a  life 

Of  happiness. 

W.  1.  Well,  O  thou  sweetest  dame 

Praxagora,  and  cleverly  'tis  spoken. 
Whence  hast  thou  learned  these  things  so  well,  O  friend? 

Pra.  I,  in  the  general  flight,  dwelt  in  the  Pnyx**, 
Together  with  my  husband — then,  by  hearing 
The  orators,  I  learn'd  myself  to  speak.  270 

W.  1.  Not  without  reason  then,  O  friend,  thou  wert 
Expert  and  wise :  so  from  this  time,  we  women 
Choose  thee  our  leader,  if  thou  wilt  effect 
Thy  meditated  schemes,  but  to  thy  cost 
Should  Cephalus  come  in,  to  rail  against  you  % 
How  will  you  contradict  him  in  the  assembly  ? 

PuA.  I'll  say  that  he  is  mad. 

W.  1.  But  this  all  know. 

^  Iv  raic  ^vyaiQ.  Aristophanes  here  alludes  to  the  general  flights  which  were 
made  from  the  fields  and  villages  into  the  city  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  (see  Thucydides,  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.) — Palmer.  See  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  inconveniences  endured  by  the  people  consequent  on  leaving  their  rural 
retreats,  (  Peace,  v.  789,  et  sqq.) 

^  According  to  the  Scholiast,  he  was  a  demagogue,  not  the  same  who  is  men- 
tiooed  by  Demosthenes,  but  one  of  a  slanderoqi  character. 
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Pra.  Then  that  he  is  beside  atrabilarious. 

W.  1 .  They  know  this  likewise. 

Pra.  That  besides  he  moulds 

The  dishes  badly,  but  the  state  full  well.  380 

W.  1.  And  how  if  Neoclides  the  blear-eyed** 
Revile  thee  ? 

Pra.  I  would  order  him  to  peep 

Beneath  a  dog*s  tail. 

W.  1 .  What  if  they  disturb  thee  ? 

Pra.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'Tis  a  hard  matter — but  we  must  extend 
Our  hands,  each  arm  high  as  the  shoulder  stripping. 
Come  now  gird  up  your  tunics,  and  put  on 
Quickly  as  may  be,  the  Laconian  slippers. 
As  you  have  often  seen  a  man  prepar*d 
To  go  into  the  assembly,  or  elsewhere  290 

Out  at  the  door :  then,  since  all  this  is  well, 
Ye  shall  gird  on  your  beards :  and  whensoever 
YouVe  fitted  well  with  these  appendages, 
And  thrown  o*er  all  the  rest  the  manly  garments 
Which  ye  have  stolen,  then  leaning  on  your  staves 
Singing  the  old  man*s  song,  and  mimicking 
The  manner  of  the  rustics,  so  proceed. 

W.  2.  Thou  sayest  well— then  let  us  go  before  them, 
For  I  suppose  that  there  are  other  women, 
Who  to  the  Pnyx  from  different  parts  will  come.     300 

Pra.  Then  haste — since  those  who  by  the  early  dawn 
Arrive  not  at  the  Pnyx,  are  in  the  habit 
Of  sneaking  off,  not  having  gain'd  a  peg. 

Cho.  'Tis  time,  O  men,  for  us  to  move — since  this 
We  must  be  mindful  always  to  repeat. 
Lest  it  slip  from  us ;  for  the  danger  is 
Of  no  slight  magnitude,  should  we  be  caught 
Attempting  in  the  dark  so  bold  a  deed. 

S.-C.  Let  us,  O  friends,  to  the  assembly  go  % 

<*  ThisbliDd  Athenian  is  mentioned  again  in  the  Plutui,  (v.  665.) 

e  This  choral  address  is  in  the  Ravenna  MSS.  divided  into  a  regaUr  strophe 
and  antistrophe,  consisting  of  twenty-two  lines  each,  and  it  is  so  arranged  by  Inver- 
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For  the  Thesmotlieta,  with  bitter  look,  310 

Hath  threatened  that  whoever  should  not  come 
At  early  dawn  all  dusty  while  'tis  dark 
And  loving  garlick-pickle,  he  will  not 
Give  him  the  guerdon  of  three  oboli. 
But  follow  with  precipitation  ye, 
O  Charamitides  ^  and  Smicythus, 
And  Draces,  taking  to  yourself  good  heed, 
To  err  in  nothing  which  you  should  effect. 
But  soon  as  we  the  tickets  have  received 
Near  to  each  other  will  we  sit,  that  we  320 

May  regulate  all  things  for  our  she-friends. 
But  what  do  I  say  ?  friends,  I  ought  to  name  them. 
S.-C.  Consider  now  by  what  contrivance,  we 
These  comers  from  the  city  may  repel, 
Who  ere  this  time,  indeed,  when  it  behov'd  them 
To  come  and  take  a  single  obolus, 
Were  wont  to  sit  and  speak  among  the  crowd ; 
But  now  they  are  extremely  troublesome. 
Yet  when  the  generous  son  of  Myro  reign'd. 
None  had  presum'd  to  manage  state  affairs  330 

For  mercenary  hire,  but  each  one  came 
Bearing  his  beverage  in  a  little  fiask. 
Together  with  two  onions  and  three  olives, 

nizias,  the  metre  being  similar  to  that  of  the  Chorus  in  the  Peace,  v.  1 107,  et  sqq. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  verses  will  stand  thus, 

%(i»p«i»/Acv  tic  iKKXfiffiav, 
UP  ^pic»  i^trtiKtioi  ydp 
6  OefffAoBiTtic,  Zq  Av 

ftl^  irpif  fC&VV  TOV  KVi^OVQ 
^Ky  KlKOVlffflkvOC, 

pKkiTbtv  virSrpiftiia' 

'  In  ▼.  293.  Xapirifii^if  is  Bmnck's  ingenious  conjecture  for  the  corrupt  Kopiri 
ftif  4  Kau  The  reading  of  another  MS.  is  equally  faulty,  dW  ta  Xdpi  Tifxia,  ^ 
Kai,  etc.  Faber  proposes  dXX'  J  XapiSrifu.  The  correction,  as  the  French  trans- 
lator observes  in  a  note,  will  appear  very  simple,  if  the  words  are  written  in  capital 
letters,  the  only  characters  formerly  in  use,  et  la  faute  sautera  aux  yeux  sur  le 
champ. 

AAA  Q  XAPITIMIA(A)HKAI. 

Dobree  observes  that  Charitimides  was  the  general  of  the  Athenian  fleet.    The 
women  are  here  addressed  by  the  names  of  men  whom  they  personate. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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But  now  they  seek  to  gain  three  oboli, 

When  they  do  nought  to  aid  the  common  good^ 

As  masons  who  are  always  gathering  mud.  336 


ACT  V.     SCENE  VII. 

Ser.  O  blessed  people,  and  O  happy  me  1112 

Thou  too  my  happiest  mistress  and  all  ye 

Who  stand  here  at  the  doors,  and  all  ye  neighbours, 

An^  fellow-tribesmen,  and  myself  beside 

The  female  minister  who  have  anointed 

My  head  with  perfumes  good,  O  Jupiter ! 

But  far  the  Thasian  casks  surpass  all  these, 

For  on  the  head  a  long  time  it  endures. 

While  of  all  others  soon  the  scent  flies  oflT,  1 120 

Wherefore  are  they  by  far  the  best,  O  gods. 

Mix  the  pure  wine,  that  all  night  long  shall  cheer  me. 

Having  selected  what  is  most  perfumed. 

But  O  ye  women,  tell  me  where's  my  lord. 

The  husband  of  my  mistress. 
Cho.  Tarry  here, 

For  it  appears  to  us  that  you  will  find  him. 
Ser.  Most  certainly,  for  he  now  comes  to  supper. 

O  master !  O  bless'd  and  thrice  happy ! 
Mas.  I  ? 

Ser.  For  who  can  be  more  blessed  than  thou  art, 

Being  the  only  one  that  has  not  supp'd  1 130 

Of  more  than  thirty  thousand  citizens  ? 
Cho.  a  truly  blessed  man  thou  hast  describ*d. 
Ser.  Whither  art  going ?  whither? 
Mas.  To  the  supper. 

Ser.   By  Venus,  far  in  th'  rear  of  all  the  rest. 

Yet  my  wife  ordered  me  to  take  and  bring  thee 

And  with  thee  too,  these  damsels'.  (Cho.)  there  is  left 

A  great  sufficiency  of  Chian  wine  ^ 

ff  r&ffSt  rdg  fiiipaKag'  viz.  those  that  formed  the  choras»  rAt  ro6  ygiflft, 
(Schol.) 

h  The  wine  of  Chios,  now  Scio,  was,  and  is  ttU}  highly  este^ned  for  its  snpaiior 
flavonr.    (See  Horace,  Od.  iii.  19.  5;  Epod.  iz.  34;  S«t.  ii.  3,  16.)     U 
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And  other  good  things — therefore  tarry  not. 
Then  if  of  the  spectators  any  one 
Be  well  inchn'd,  or  any  of  the  judges  1 140 

Look  not  aside  thro*  favour,  let  him  go 
With  us — for  we  shall  have  all  things  prepar  d, 
Therefore  to  all  thou  shalt  speak  generously. 
And  pass  by  no  one,  but  with  liberal  voice 
Remember  to  invite  old,  youths,  and  children, 
Since  for  them  all  the  supper  is  prepared 
If  they  depart  each  one  to  his  own  home. 
Cho.  And  I  will  hasten  to  the  supper  now. 

Bearing  this  torch  in  a  decorous  manner. 

Why  then  delay  est  thou  to  take  and  bring  1 150 

These  damsels  ?  and  while  thou  art  on  thy  road 

ril  chant  some  strain  to  celebrate  the  feast. 

But  to  the  judges  who  are  wise  I*d  make 

A  slight  suggestion,  that  in  memory 

Of  my  wise  sayings  they  pass  sentence  on  me ; 

Such  as  are  pleas'd  to  laugh,  for  laughter*s  sake 

Should  judge  me,  and  I  order  all  to  pass 

Their  judgment  on  me  nearly  in  this  manner, 

Nor  pray  the  lot  be  prejudicial  to  us 

That  mine  was  first  awarded  :  but  'tis  right  1 160 

That  bearing  all  these  things  in  recollection, 

You  swear  not  falsely,  but  right  judgment  still 

Bear  on  the  chorusses — nor  let  your  manners 

Resemble  those  of  wicked  courtezans. 

Who  only  keep  the  memory  of  past  favours. 

O,  O,  indeed  dear  women,  if  we  are 

About  to  act,  *tis  time  to  trip  away 

To  supper,  wherefore  thou  too  move  thy  feet 


anciently  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Nectar,  and  still  retains  the  tppellation 
(Virg.  Eel.  V.  71.) 

Vina  tibi  fundam  calathis  Ariusia  nectar, 

from  a  promontory  in  the  Ariusian  district  of  that  fine  island.    Theocritus  (Id.  7. 

63.)  calls  this  wine. 

rbv  TlTiXiaTiKbv  olvov. 

Doeriog  (ad  Horat.  Od.  iii.  19.  5.)  refers  to  Athenaeus»  i.  p.  23. 

X  2 
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In  Cretan  measure  K 

S.-C.  And  these  light  of  foot 

To  the  same  cadence :  for  there  will  be  soon,  1 170 

Oysters  aud  fishes  cartilaginous. 

Eel  pouts  with  relics  of  the  heads  beat  up 

In  vinegar,  benzoin,  and  honey  mingled. 

Thrushes  and  blackbirds,  pigeons,  roasted  cocks*  crests 

Wagtails  and  stock-doves,  with  the  flesh  of  hares 

Sodden  in  musty  wine-sauce  with  the  wings. 

Thou  having  heard  this,  take  thy  dish  and  egg ; 

With  all  celerity  ^  then,  haste  to  the  supper. 

S.-C.  But  they  are  now  devouring. 

Cho.  Raise  your  feet. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah !  we*ll  sup  with  festive  glee. 
And  shout  in  token  of  our  victory.  1181 

*  Kpfirucwc*    Hence  it  appears,  as  Faber  observes,  that  the  concludiog  chorus 
exhibits  a  specimen  of  Cretan  rhythm,  beginning  at  v.  1166. 

caj  ai)  Kivei'  rovro  ^pia* 
Kai  raali  vvv  XayapaQ, 

The  next  six  lines  of  the  comedy,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  festiTiJ  diilMt 

which  one  semichorus  promises  to  the  other,  compose  one  single  Aristophanic  word, 

containing  seventy-five  syllables— Xfir<i^ac,  Hfiaxog,  triXaxoQ,  yaXtbv,  mpavimv 

\ily\fava,  ipifiif  7rp6<TTpififia,  ffiX^iov  it  apA  ftiXtrhp  KaraKtxvftkvov,  etc.     Eos* 

tathius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Iliad  (p.  1277.),  observes  that  Homer  is  not 

tccnstoroed  to  use  these  nokuffwOtroiQ  Xk^imv,  yet  those  after  him,  otpeciilly 

the  Attics,  are  much  in  the  habit  of  framing  them,  and  perhaps  the  pmeat 

instance  is  intended  as  a  parody  of  some  other  poet.    1  think  there  can  be  little 

doubt  that  the  learned  bishop  particularly  alludes  to  this  passage  of  th§  EeeUna* 

tu$e,  when  he  says,  eS^pifrat  yoDv  irapd  r(f  KutftiKif  x^P^  ^^  ^^^*  dow^tfct 

K%»fl4^i^,  K,  r.  X. 

^  '  Xaj3te»v  Kdvuroi 


XrjKiOov- 


On  this  passage  the  gloss  of  the  Scholiast  for  Kdvurai  is  yvftv&o9itrt,  which  is,  I 
think,  rightly  rejected  by  Brunck  and  Faber,  and  with  which  he  concliidas  bb 
commentary  on  this  political  play. 


APPENDIX. 


A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  OLD  GREEK  COMEDY* 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  WACHSMUTH. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  corrup- 
tion, when  the  legal  authorities  had  become  powerless,  the 
Sophronistse  and  the  Areopagus  lost  all  weight  and  influ- 
ence,  when  public  opinion  had  grown  contaminated,  and  the 
licentious  multitude  only  followed  the  dictates  of  their  own 
headstrong  will,  there  arose,  in  the  domain  of  art,  a  frank 
and  vigorous  censorship,  which,  in  unsparingly  castigating 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  joined  poignant  ridicule  and 
wit  to  the  deep  earnestness  of  high-minded  patriotism. 

After  Athens  had  attained  the  meridian  of  her  power, 
tragedy  and  comedy  had  nearly  to  an  equal  extent  become 
the  objects  of  public  care  and  encouragement.  But  the 
efiects  which  they  respectively  exercised  upon  the  public 
system  differed  very  widely.  In  tragedy  the  Athenian  be- 
held the  old  heroic  monarchy  in  its  dependence  upon  Fate, 
the  nothingness  of  human  pride,  and  earthly  presumption 
crushed  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The  Greek  tragedy  was 
copiously  interspersed  with  political  reflections ;  these,  it  is 
true,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  pre* 
sent  order  of  things  and  the  ancient  regal  system,  could  only 
be  applied^  to  the  Athenian  democracy  as  figurative  allu- 
sions, or  in  a  larger  extent  as  moral  maxims ;  still  the  poets 
occasionally  transposed  sentiments  of  the  democratic  period 
into  the  heroic  age,  asiSschylus  has  done  in  the  Danaides*; 

*■  Compare  generally:  Kanngiesser,  The  Ancieut  Comic  Stage  in  Athens,  1817, 
especially  first  and  twelfth  chapters :  comedy  attains  its  zenith  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  etc.,  p.  114»  sqq.,  and  sixth  :  the  destination  of  the  comic  drama. 

^  See  the  collection  uf  passages  of  this  description  which  occur  in  Euripides  in 
Valckenaer  Diatr.  265.  C.  sqq.,  and  especially  on  the  subject  of  demagogy,  259. 
A.  sqq. 

^  e.  g.  the  king,  519  : 

nctffca  t6  kocvov,  itg  av  ivfuviQ  ti9w. 
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or,  at  least,  the  unlimited  power  of  the  monarchy  was  called 
into  question,  as  in  the  incomparable  dialogue  between  Har- 
mon and  Creon  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles**.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  tragedy  and  real  life  were  separated  by  a  wide 
gulf,  and  we  may  perceive  how  far  it  was  from  the  intention 
of  the  Athenians  to  allow  the  former  to  allude  to  real  mis- 
fortunes by  their  infliction  of  a  fine  on  Pbrynichus,  becaase 
he  had  represented  the  destruction  of  Miletus  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  thereby  painfully  affected  the  Athenians  as  tfaouj^ 
the  calamity  in  question  had  happened  to  themselves  *. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  comedy  sprung  from  the  wan- 
tonness and  arrogance  of  the  democracy  of  M egara,  whence 
it  was  transferred  to  its  lively  neighbour,  Athens ',  the  pubUe 
appointing  comic  poets,  who  were  not  only  permitted,  but 
expressly  enjoined  to  level  their  satire  against  the  wealthier 
classes  ^ ;  thus  comedy  became  raised  into  a  great  political 
engine — a  genial  tribunal  of  public  morals — which  had  grown 
out  of  real  life,  and,  mingled  with  the  hues  of  fancy,  was  the 
reflected  image  of  its  scenes ;  or  rather,  a  mirror,  in  whidi 
reality  and  its  image  were  beheld  in  rapid  alternation  and 
succession,  and  which  either  borrowed  the  objects  it  ex- 
hibited from  the  real  world,  or  directed  its  rays  on  the 
world,  and  so  explained  the  true  meaning  of  what  waa  going 
forward  on  the  stage.  The  dim  warnings  of  the  mysterious 
power  of  Fate  in  tragedy,  were  little  adapted  to  produce  any 
deep  impression  on  the  popular  mind,  as  none  of  the  spec- 
tators found  in  the  crimes  or  sorrows  of  the  kings  and  heroes 
any  thing  applicable  to  his  own  position;  but  the  aim  of 
comedy,  as  explained  by  Aristophanes,  was  to  make  men 

Cotnp.  607 : 

'E^pi^cv  alOffp,  Tovii  Kpatv6vrttv  \6yov. 
939: 

Toidh  StifiofrpoKTOQ  U  iroXcoic  fti^ 
^j/0uc  KkKpavrai,  c.  r.  X. 

'  Aotig.  726,  sqq.     Especially  : 

Tl^XiC  ydp  oiiK  ttrff  f^ic  ivipo^  Iv^  iviiQ. 
«  Herod.  6.  21. 

'  See  Meioeke,  Quaest.  Scenic.  Spec.  Prim.  p.  4.  Berol.  1826. 
'  Sec  the  Schol.  Aristoph.  ed.  Kiister,  p.  12. 
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better  in  the  state  ^  to  admonish  and  instruct  adults  ^  and, 
in  so  doing,  it  was  at  liberty  to  take  the  boldest  flights,  not 
restricted  to  lampooning  individuals  ^.  However,  the  ancient 
comedy  never  lost  sight  of  its  original  destination,  which 
was  to  ridicule  passing  occurrences  (i^  dfju^rff  a-xtofifuiTa), 
atkd  this  is  the  real  root  of  the  connection  between  the  actors 
and  the  spectators. 

In  order  duly  to  estimate  the  political  importance,  as  well 
as  the  aesthetic  character  of  the  old  comedy,  it  must  espe- 
cially be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  plot  of  the  piece  by  no 
means  formed  such  an  entire  and  connected  whole,  as  com- 
pletely to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  spectators  from  the 
real  world  around,  and  confine  it  exclusively  to  the  poetical 
world  upon  the  stage,  as  the  piece  made  constant  allusions 
to  the  real  transactions  of  civil  life,  to  actual  personages, 
events,  dangers,  virtues  and  vices,  and  by  gathering  its  mot- 
ley groups  within  some  poetical  frame,  even  though  a  mere 
piece  of  buffoonery,  it  imparted  to  them  dramatic  keeping 
and  consistence ;  hence  disturbing  the  illusion,  by  mixing  up 
the  spectators  with  the  actors,  which  with  us  is  justly  con- 
sidered a  fault,  was  customary  and  admired  amongst  the 
Athenians.     This  was  effected  in  three  ways : 

1.  By  allusions  to,  and  glosses  upon,  objects  of  real  life 

woven  into  the  poetical  dialogue. 

2.  By  imitating  the  personal  appearance  of  living  charac- 

ters, and  sometimes  by  introducing  them  into  pieces 
imder  their  real  names. 

3.  And  most  effectually  by  the  parabasis,  an  address  from 

the  chorus  to  the  spectators,  in  which  the  connection 

(>  Aristoph.  Ran.  1009.  1010 : 

—  8rt  /3«Xrlowc  rt  irotovfuv 
TovQ  dvOpbinrovQ  iv  raXg  iroKuriv. 

>  Aristoph.  Ran.  1054 : 

—  rolf  iikv  ydp  TraiSapionriv 

IffTi  ^lidffKaXos,  8<rrtc  ^paZ^i '  Toig  d'  ri^triv  yi  TToitirai, 

^  Aristoph.  Pac.  751.  752  : 

ovK  iiiwrac  dvOptamffKovt  K^in^t&v,  ovik  yvvaiKac 

&\K'  'MpaxXkovQ  6pyrjv  riv  (%<tfv  roioi  fiiyiffroic  iircxcipci. 

Coinp.  Vesp.  1090. 
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with  the  drama  was  only  kept  up  by  means  of  the 
and  the  poetical  character  assigned  to  the  chonu  in 
the  piece,  whilst  the  latter  discoursed  on  some  object 
of  political  life',  in  reference  to  which  it  instracted, 
admonished,  or  censured  the  citizens,  and  thereby  en- 
deavoured to  perform  its  vocation,  viz.,  to  inculcate 
principles  beneficial  to  the  state".     The  masterpiece 
amongst  all  the  parabases  extant,  is  that  in  the  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes  °,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  partiy  owing  to 
this  that  that  piece  was  represented  twice  successivdy*. 
The  preceding  characteristics  are  exhibited  in  eminent 
perfection  in  the  old  comedy  alone,  which  began  before  tlie 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  continued  to  flourish  some  time  after 
it  had  terminated.     The  most  renowned  poets  of  this  period 
were   Cratinus,   Eupolis,   Plato,   Pherecrates,   and  Aristo- 
phanes ;  Crates,  Hermippus,  Phrynichus,  etc  i",  belonged  to 
the  second  rank.     In  consequence  of  the  very  scanty  frag- 
ments of  the  works  of  the  others  which  have  reached  us, 
Aristophanes   is  almost  our  only  authority.     His  poetical 
career  began  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  lasted  till  about  ten  years  after  its 
conclusion  ">.     His  pieces  exhibit  a  just  and  striking  picture 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  733 :  on&rt  i/3ovXero  6  iroc^i^c  iia\MxO$ivai  rt  I|m 
rfic  viro9t(nit»Q  dviv  r&v  vvoKpirStv.  The  parabasU  was  likewiae  attempted 
in  tragedy;  Euripides  made  the  chonis  in  the  Daoaides  speak  of  himaelf,  and 
introduced  parabases  io  other  pieces,  Pollux  4.  111.  On  the  arran^ments  of 
the  stage,  etc.,  consult  Hermann,  Elem.  Doctr.  Metr.  720,  sqq. 

■  Xf>}|(rrd  ry  ^<$Xei  Jivfiirapatviiv,  Aristoph.  Ran.  686 ;  compare  in  particiilar 
Acham.  656,  sqq. 

"  Aristoph.  Ran.  686,  sqq. 

^  O&rcrf  tl  iOavfiaoBri  tid,  ri}v  Iv  aimf  irapAfiaviv — &9Ti  cat  (ivf^i^dixOf , 
Diccarch.  in  Argum.  Ran. 

P  On  Cratinus,  Crates,  Hermippus,  Teleclides,  EnpoIis,  see  Mein^e,  Qnc- 
stionnm  Scenicarum  Spec.  Primum. 

4  The  first  piece,  the  AmraXfTc  01.  88. 1.  437.  B.C. 

-~      The  Babylonians  .  .  -   88. 2. 426.     „ 

—  The  Acharnians  .  -   88. 3. 425.     ,, 

—  The  KnighU        .  .  -   88. 4. 424.    „ 

—  The  Clouds  (first)  .  .  -   89.1.423.     „ 

—  The  Wasps  and  (second)  Clouds  -   89.2.422.     ,, 

—  The  Peace  ....  89.3.421.     „ 

—  The  Birds  ...  -   91.2.414.     „ 


^ 
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of  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  copious  scholia  amply  illus- 
trate particular  points. 

Our  enquiries  being  particularly  directed  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  comic  censorship  was  exercised,  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  our  object  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
criticisms  on  bad  poets  as  such,  with  which  the  pieces  of 
Aristophanes  abound^;  still  it  may  be  observed,  that  as 
there  was  an  indissoluble  connection  between  the  poetical 
and  the  political  life  of  the  Greeks,  so  the  decline  of  poetry, 
Tiz.,  the  corruption  of  the  lyric  poetry  by  the  dithyrambic 
poets  *,  and  of  tragedy  by  Euripides  V  which  Aristophanes  so 
frequently  deplores,  acted  on,  and  was  itself  affected  by,  the 
moral  and  political  depravation  of  the  age. 

When  the  comic  muse  levelled  her  shafts  at  those  whose 
dress  or  air  was  ridiculous,  or  whose  way  of  life  was  charac- 
terised by  profligacy  or  folly,  she  did  not,  it  is  true,  inculcate 
a  direct  political  lesson,  the  censure  in  question  not  being 
directed  against  the  omission  of  a  public  duty  or  obligation. 
Still  these  topics  were  sometimes  touched  upon  incidentally, 
as  the  vices  of  the  persons  satirised  were  seldom  found 
alone.  Thus  Aristophanes  ridicules  Epicrates,  who  prided 
himself  upon  his  comely  beard,  and  was  therefore  called  the 
shield-bearer  (a'a/c€a(f>6po9) " ;  Amynias  the  dicer  * ;  the  dis- 
sipated i^schines  ^  and  Proxenides ' ;  Pisander  the  coward 
with  the  daring  aspect  * ;  Callias  the  prodigal  ^,  whose  courage 

—  LysUtrata  and  Thesmopboriazuss  01.92.1.411.  „ 
-—  The  Frogs            .            .             .  -  93. 3. 406.  „ 

—  Plutus                              .            .  -   96. 3. 394.  „ 

—  Ecclesiazuts        .            .            •  -   97.  1. 392.  „ 

'  See  Pac.  803,  on  the  tragedian  Monimus,  Vesp.  402  ;  Philocles,  Thesmoph. 
169;  Xenocles,  170;  Theognis,  etc. 

"  Nub.  332 :  kvkXcmv  rt  xopw v  dfffiaroKdiiirrag, 

^  Ran.  Acharn.  Thesmoph. 

"  Eccles.  71.  Compare  the  Scholion.  He  was  a  demagogue  after  the  do- 
mination of  the  Thirty. 

»  Vesp.  75  ;  comp.  1267.  1278. 

y  Vesp.  338.457.  1220. 

»  Vesp.  338. 

»  Pac.  395 ;  Av.  1559. 

^  Av.  284»  He  moults  away  his  goods  and  chattels  like  a  bird  does  its  fea- 
thers, nripoppvii. 
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was  very  suspicious,  notwithstanding  the  lion^s^kin  which  he 
wore  ^,  and  who  had  previously  been  attacked  by  Eupolia  in 
the  Flatterers  '^ ;  the  impoverished  spendthrift  Megacles,  the 
descendant  of  the  proud  Coisyra*,  and  a  host  of  infatnotis 
drunkards '  and  debauchees  besides  ^.  Still  more  unsparing 
is  the  castigation  which  he  inflicts  upon  the  voluptuous  and 
the  unchaste.  Such  were  Cleonymus,  who,  though  of  heroic 
presence  ^  had  disgraced  himself  by  throwing  away  his 
shield',  had  committed  perjury^,  and  cajoled  the  people'; 
the  beardless  and  incontinent  Clisthenes  ^ ;  the  grossly  lust* 
fill  Ariphrades  ° ;  Hieronymus^,  Philoxenus^,  Amynias%  Se- 
binus  %  and  a  number  of  other  cinasdi,  whose  names  may  be 
recognised  in  the  Clonds  by  their  feminine  terminations*. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  obscene,  such  as  Cinesias  S  at 
the  mention  of  whose  name  the  people  were  probably  re* 
minded  of  the  Hme-plank  which,  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cessive thinness,  he  was  obliged  to  wear  within  liis  girdle  to 

«  Ran.  428.  ^  Schol.  Av.  286. 

«  Acharn.  614.    Comp.  Nub.  46.  70.  124. 

f  Vcsp.  1301.  1302. 

ff  Acharo.  839,  sqq.  Amongst  others,  the  ihpviepwttToc  Prepis,  the  wtpnirdmi^ 
poQ  Arteaaon,  the  iraiiirdvfipot  Pauson,  and  Lytktratut  XoXapjUtv  hwui^e, 
(comp.  Vesp.  788.)  etc. 

■»  Vesp.  822,  x«^«^^C  ihXv. 

1  Vesp.  19.    Conf.  Aves,  1481. 1482  ;  Pac.  446.  673  ;  Acharn.  88 ;  Nub.  6S0. 

k  Mub.  396. 

1  Vesp.  592,  he  is  called  jcoXaicci>vi;/Aoc. 

n  £q.  1374;  Acharn.  122;  Nub.  354;  Ran.  48.  423;  Lysis.  1092.  He  is 
introduced  in  the  Tkesmophoriazuss,  573,  as  ambassador  to  the  women ;  in  the 
Birds,  831,  he  carries  a  weaver's  shuttle.  He  and  Cleonymus  are,  as  it  were, 
the  representatiTes  of  effeminacy. 

"  Eqnit.  1281,sqq.:— 

IffTi  ^  oif  fAovov  novripSg,  ov  ydp  oM'  &v  ytrBSfifiP 
oiik  iraftirovtipoc  *  dXXd  coi  irpwrtii^fiiitn  ri* 
ri)v  ydp  at/rot/JyXwrrav  aiffxpa^i  y^ovdiQ  Xvfudtnrai 
kv  Kooavpioiai  Xeix«M^  ri)v  avi^irrvvTOV  ip&909,  c.  r.  X. 

No  less  depraved  was  the  character  of  Smoius,  Eccles.  848 : — rd  r&p  yvptuxttw 
itcLKaOaipii  rpv(3\ia. 

«  Nub.  348.  P  Vesp.  84. 

4  Nnb.  689,  sqq.  '  Ran.  430. 

*  Nnb.  685 :  Av^iXXa,  ^iXivva,  KXnray6pa,  Aiiftfirpla, 

<  Ran.  367 : — jcaranX^  r&v  *EK€craimf.  Comp.  the  Scliol.  Ran.  63. 1437  ; 
Eccles.  330;  Lysis.  855. 
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support  himself";  and,  lastly,  Agyrrhius',  who  was  ttiore" 
over  effeminate  '  and  malignant. 

If  the  comic  muse  animadverts  upon  enormities  sudh  as 
these,  in  accents  which  sometimes  appear  to  be  deficient  in 
modesty  and  dignity,  we  must  reflect  that  subjects,  the  bare 
mention  of  which  shocks  every  feeling  of  delicacy  and  shame 
in  our  nature,  were  not  conceived  by  the  Athenian  seriously 
or  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  merely  addressed  themselves 
to  his  perception  of  the  ridiculous.  The  same  may  be  urged 
in  vindicating  Aristophanes  from  the  charge  of  cruelty  when 
he  taunts  persons  with  their  bodily  infirmities;  as,  for  in- 
crtance,  when  he  ridicules  Archedemus '  and  Neoclides  **  for 
being  blear-eyed ;  calls  Melanthius  a  leper  ^ ;  jeers  Ctesiphon 
about  his  fat  belly  ^;  laughs  at  Cleigenes  for  his  diminutive 
monkey  figure  ^ ;  and  introduces  a  great  number  of  Athe^ 
nians  under  the  names  of  various  bird^^  in  the  comedy  of 
that  name,  classed  according  to  their  personal  peculiarities 
and  deformities  *.  In  the  same  manner  Horace  reproached 
Crispinus  with  being  blear-eyed  ^  This  did  not  shock  the 
feeUngs  of  the  ancients.  Moreover,  those  whom  Aristophanes 
ridiculed  on  account  of  their  personal  infirmities  were,  in 
most  instances,  likewise  conspicuous  for  moral  defects — as, 
for  instance,  Melanthius,  who  was  notorious  for  effeminacy, 
gluttony,  and  unnatural  lust,  on  which  account  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Eupolis  in  the  Flatterers* — or  had  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  censure  by  pernicious  demagogy  or  spu- 
rious citizenship,  like  Cleigenes  **,  so  that  by  holding  up  their 
personal  blemishes  to  the  laughter  of  the  people,  he  at  the 
same  time  reminded  them  of  their  moral  and  political  taints. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  certain  Teleas  is  brought  forward  in 

»  Athcn.  12.  651,  E.  «  Plut.  176  :— 'Ayvfipioc— irip^tra*. 

1  Eccles.  102.  184. 

>  Ran.  588.  *  Eccles.  254. 

k  At.  151.  «  Acharn.  1001. 

^  Ran.  709,  sqq. 

«  Av.  1292,  sqq.    Chaerephon  the  owl,  etc. 

'  Sat.  i.  1.  120,  at  which  Bentley  is  so  indigQant  that  he  changes  iippi  into 
Uppum,  and  makes  Horace  call  himself  blear-eyed,  which  indeed  he  sometimes  was. 
But  this  is  the  moral  feeling  of  modem  times. 

ff  Schol.  Pac.  800.  ^  Schol.  Ran.  709. 
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the  Birds,  whose  name  was  sufficient  to  call  up  an  idiea  of 
every  thing  that  was  depraved  K  So  perfect  was  the  undei^ 
atattding  between  the  poet  and  the  spectators,  that  a  single 
word  frequently  sufficed  to  propose  a  comic  riddle,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  furnish  its  solution. 

His  allusions  to  men  who  had  obtained  the  franchise  iiuv 
reptitiously,  and  who  demeaned  themselves  as  though  they 
had  been  rightful  citizens,  are  still  more  severe,  and  bear 
the  character  of  serious  reprehension  ;  such  are  his  animad- 
versions upon  Archedemus,  who,  though  he  had  held  the 
citizenship  seven  years,  was  unable  to  bring  forward  a  single 
phrator\  the  parcenu  Diitrephes^  Execestides  the  Carian^^ 
Spintharus  the  Phrygian,  and  Philemon  °,  but  especially 
Cleophon,  the  son  of  a  Thracian  woman,  a  great  talker,  who 
was  always  prating  about  war^  Moreover,  his  allusion  to 
sycophants  and  men  of  faithless  character,  such  as  the 
smooth-tongued  informer  Cephisodemus  and  the  false  £a* 
athlos  I*,  Theorus  "^  the  forsworn  flatterer  of  the  people,  the 
perjured  and  rapacious  Simon',  Euphemius*  and  Thrasy- 
bulus,  who,  having  been  bribed,  pretended  to  have  a  sore 
throat  upon  being  called  upon  to  speak  at  a  public  negocia- 
tion  with  the  Laconians  ^  Nor  did  perfidious  soothsayers 
like  Lampon,  Diopithes,  Hierocles,  etc.  *,  escape  the  poet*s 
censure. 

^  Scbol.  At.  167 : — wpd^  yStp  rj  ciycu^cf  Kal  ftiXif  cat  Utofrnjif  mm  wm* 
^ftmpuf  Ml  wor^pi^  ^mit^ovvt  rby  TiXiav. 
^  Ran.  41S. 
>  At.  79e  :— 

«i»C  .luryMf  ifc  yc  mrriraia  fUvw  «x*w  mpa^ 

fuyaXa  rporrci. 

•  At.  705  and  SchoL    Comp.  1 1  and  1690.  >  At.  7«i.  763. 
«  Rao.  67S.  sqq.    ^prta  x*^^^-     Accordiag  to  tke  SAtliaa,  tht 

a  piace  naoMd  after  him  br  the  comic  poet  Plaiow 

p  .\ch4ni.  705.  710.    Accoiding  to  the  Schol.  Vop.  592.  he  had  aiw 
attaieked  by  Cntinas  and  Plaio. 

1  Nub.  S99  ;  Vesp.  43.  418  ;  Achara.  1S4. 

'  Nab.  351.  399.  •  Vcap.  599. 

*  Ccckaias.  203.  356l  and  SchoL 
«  AT.96S;  Pac.  1044.and  SchoL    Even  the 

intenioo.     £q.  1003. 
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Persons  like  these  were  more  or  less  public  characters ; 
but  comedy  took  a  bolder  range  when  she  assailed  the  dema-^ 
gogues  who  guided  the  helm  of  state,  and  sometime  held 
public  offices.  The  comic  poets  had  already  attacked  Peri- 
cles, and  with  the  greater  impunity,  as  he  w£{|  too  conscious 
of  the  proud  height  upon  which  he  stood  to  grudge  the 
demus  a  vent  for  any  ill-will  it  might  occasionally  bear  him. 
Several  satirical  allusions  to  his  omnipotence,  by  Cratinus, 
one  of  the  eulogists  of  Cimon  ',  Teleclides,  Hermippus,  and 
Eupolis,  are  extant ;  he  is  apostrophized  as  Zeus  ',  Aspasia 
as  Here,  Omphale,  or  Deianira,  but  at  the  same  time  as  a 
courtezan*,  his  sons  are  addressed  as  simpletons*,  in  addition 
to  which  the  one  by  Aspasia  is  called  a  bastard  *^,  his  friends 
are  named  Pisistratids  ^ ;  the  slowness  with  which  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls  and  the  Odeum  proceeded  was  also  the 
object  of  their  ridicule^ ;  and  lastly,  the  policy  of  Pericles  in 
avoiding  a  battle  upon  the  first  irruption  of  the  Peloponne* 
sians  into  Attica,  was  bitterly  derided  *. 

«  Plut.  Cim.  10. 

y  Cratinus :  MoX'  u  Ztv  Ikvu  kuI  /lOKdpu,  Alluding  to  the  large  ketd  of 
Pericles,  be  calls  him  rvpavvov,  8v  iri  Kt^aXtiytpiTav  Bioi  KoXkowru  See  Plat. 
Pericl.  3.  ibid.  6  <rx(voire0aXoc  Zcvc,  Plut.  14.  The  same  thought  ouce  more 
recnn  Id  Aristopb.  Acham.  530 : — IlcpcicXltyc  oiAvfivioQ.  See  also  Schol.  and 
Diodor.  12.  40.  Eupolis*  confession  of  the  irresistible  nature  of  Pericles'  elo- 
quence; from  the  AtifAoiQ  after  the  death  of  Pericles.  Comp.  Meineke,  Que- 
stionum  Scenicarum,  p.  48.  Teleclides  (the  contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  Scbol. 
Ran.  1126;  Athen.  6.  267.  £.  sqq.)  enumerated  to  the  Athenians  in  tttcceaaioa 
the  constituents  of  that  power  which  they  had  conceded  to  Pericles : 

wdXttav  re  ^6povQ  avraq  re  ttoKhq,  t&q  fiiv  BtXv,  rdg  ^  dvctkvtiv, 
\aiva  rtixtit  tcL  fikv  otco^ofielv,  tcl  H  aitTd  iroXcv  caro/3dXXiiv 
tnrovia^,  Svvafuv,  gparoc*  ilprjvtivt  kXovt^  t  MtufAOviav  rt, 

Plut.  Pericl.  16.     Comp.  on  the  subject  of  Teleclides,  Meineke,  Quaest.  Scenic. 

p.  29,  sqq. 

*  Cratinus  apud  Plut.  Pericl.  24  : 

—  "Hpav  re  ot  * Afftrcuriav  rucrei 
Kai  KorawvyiHrvvfiv  iroXXaic^v  Kvy^iia, 

Comp.  Scbol.  Platon.  Menex.  139.  Ruhnk. 

*  BXiTOfidfiaQ,    Schol.  Plat.  Ruhnk.  73. 

^  Eupolis  ap.  Plut  Per.  24  ;  conf.  Harpocrat.  'Aairama. 
«  Plut.  Per.  16.  «>  Cratinus  ap.  Plut.  Per.  13. 

*  See  Hermipp.  Anapsst.  ap.  Plut.  Per.  33.    On  Hermippus,  conf.  Meineke, 
ubi  sup.  p.  30. 
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Aristophanes  arose  at  the  commencement  of  the  wild  de- 
magogy, which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  Periclea ; 
its  excesses  never  ceased  to  draw  down  his  indignant  repro« 
bation,  nor  did  he  shrink  from  entering  the  lists  with  the 
most  powerful  of  its  representatives  or  supporters.  He  de- 
scribes with  the  convincing  energy  of  truth,  especially  in  the 
Knights,  the  destructive  nature  of  demagogy  in  general, 
the  facilities  it  offered  to  bad  men  to  rise  to  power  and  emi- 
nence ',  its  duplicity  and  adulation  *,  the  intrigues  and  cabals 
it  employed  to  deceive  the  people  ^  and  above  all,  its  pecu- 
lations and  embezzlements'.  All  this  he*^  contrasts  with  the 
time  of  Myronides,  when  he  asserts  that  such  disgraceful 
avarice  did  not  exist.  Amongst  the  single  demagogues  who 
writhed  under  the  lash  of  the  Aristophanic  satire,  must,  ac- 
cording to  their  succession  in  order  of  time,  be  now  enume- 
rated Eucrates,  the  vender  of  flax  and  tow,  and  the  cattle- 
dealer  Lysicles,  neither  of  whose  trades  escaped  ridicule  ^^ 
but  above  all,  the  worthless  Cleon.  The  more  conscious  this 
man  was  of  his  own  baseness,  .the  more  impatient  he  was  of 
censure;  nevertheless,  he  was  obliged  to  endure  the  most 
humiliating  flagellation  from  the  comic  muse  in  the  Baby- 
lonians"*, and  afterwards  in  the  Knights,  his  dog-like  ef- 

'  £q.  180.  181  : 

^i*  aitTo  yap  roi  rovro  rai  yiyvH  fiiyaQ, 
6rti)  irovtipSQ,  le^i  dyopac  tl,  ffoi  Opa9^{, 
V.  218  :  -^ 

rd  y  aWA  <roi  KpSoitrrt  ^rifAayutyueA, 
f  wv^  fAiapd,  ykyovaQ  koko^,  iiyopaiog  tl, 

f  Ran.  1085:  the  town  is  full  of  PiDfioXdxwv  frifioiriBfiKt*v  IKairartivrutv 
rbv  Sijfiov  iti.  Moreover  the  expressive  word  ^ly/ii^w,  to  cajole  the  people, 
Vesp.  697.  The  subject  of  the  coXaccc  of  Eupolis  were  Calliaa  and  tlie  pansites 
about  him.    See  Meineke,  ubi  sup.  59,  sqq. 

i>  Equit.  865. 

*  Vesp.  665 :  — 

B^cXvcX. :  —  Kal  ircii  rpkinrai  8^  'irtira  rA  xp4;<a^a  rdXXa  ; 

4»iXocX. :  Iq  ToifTovg  rois  —  Oi>x«  'frpoi^ma  rbv  'A^vaitav  coXo^vpr^v,  ^kXXa 

fiaxovfiai  irtpi  rov  wXijOovc  dti, 
k  Eccles.  303. 

I  Concerning  the  former,  see  Equit.  129.  with  the  Schol.  and  264$  on  the 
latter  Equit.  132. 

«  Schol.  Acharn.  386. 
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fronteryi  his  sycophantic  snarling  and  barking  ^  and  his 
greediness  for  a  bribe  ®,  are  held  up  to  the  laughter  of  the 
people,  who  are  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  witness  a 
mortifying  picture  of  their  own  folly,  in  resigning  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  so  abandoned  a  wretch.  Even  after  the 
representation  of  the  Knights  Aristophanes  repeats  his  at- 
tacks ;  in  the  Clouds  he  again  brings  the  god^etested  tan* 
nerP  upon  the  stage;  in  the  Wasps  he  is  made  to  play  the 
part  of  an  all-devouring  sea-monster  "i ;  after  his  death  his 
vices  are  once  more  chronicled  in  the  Peace ' ;  and  lastly  in 
the  Frogs  he  and  his  worthy  compeer,  Hyperbolus,  are  in« 
troduced  together  in  Hades  %  Aristophanes  well  knew  the 
peril  he  encountered  in  entering  the  arena  with  this  mali- 
cious, covetous,  and  sanguinary  idol  of  the  populace^  and 
accordingly  speaks  of  his  own  services  with  that  absence  of 
reserve  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  in  enumerating 
their  own  merits  S  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  comedy 
owed  to  him  the  proud  height  it  thus  attained  as  the  vehicle 
of  political  censure. 

In  sketching  the  portrait  of  Hyperbolus  the  lamp-maker, 
Aristophanes  has  employed  less  force  of  comic  humour,  as 
well  as  less  moral  earnestness,  and  patriotic  feeling ;  still  we 
have  a  clear  notion  of  the  iniquity  of  his  character.  In  the 
Knights  lie  declares  that  he  deserves  hanging";  in  the 
Peace  which  was  represented  about  the  time  when  Hyper- 
bolus contested  the  demagogy  with  Alcibiades»  Phaeax,  and 

*^  Equit  1022.    Cleon  says  to  the  demus : 

lyw  fikv  ^ifi  6  Kvuv  *  irpb  <tov  ydp  dirvitt, 

Corop.  Vesp.  596 :  6  KX€<i>v  6  KiKpaKi^dfiag. 

®  £q.  831,  sqq.,  allusioD  is  made  to  forty  rnins  which  are  said  to  haTe  been 
received  from  Mityleoe,  but  this  is  mere  satire  (see  Meier,  de  Boo.  Damnat.  p.  1 15)  > 
CleoD  had  received  money  from  the  islanders,  that  he  might  reduce  their  tributes. 

P  Nub.  557. 

1  Vesp.  35  :  ^aXaiva  iravSoKtvrpta*     Conf.  1030,  sqq. 

*■  Pac.  648,  sqq. :  iravovpyoq,  XolKoq^  ffVKO^dvrrig,  K^KiiBpov,  rdpoKTpov. 

*  Ran.  569.  570. 

*  Nub.  545 :  By  fiiyurTov  ovra  ILXiuv  tiraia  f I'c  ri)v  yaarkpa*  Vesp*  1031  : 
Bpatrttttg  ^vtrrd^  litOvg  in  dpxiis  a^r^p  rtf  Kapxap6^ovTi,  c.  r*  X*  Corop.  Pac. 
739,  sqq,  On  the  merits  of  Aristophanes,  compare  Kanngiesser  komische  Biihne, 
499,  sqq.  •  Equit.  1373. 
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Nicias,  and  bad  a  party  in  bis  favour,  be  is  called  a  flagitious 
leader*,  wbo  deserved  to  be  expelled^,  etc.  Otber  comic 
poets  bad  also  attacked  Hyperbolus,  and  Eupolis  bad  written 
bis  Maricas  against  bim  and  bis  drunken  motber ' ;  but  Ari- 
stopbanes  speaks  in  terms  of  contempt  of  tbese  attacks, 
wbicb  were  for  tbe  most  part  made  after  Hyperbolus  bad 
lost  tbe  favour  of  tbe  people  and  began  to  be  bunted  like  a 
flying  beast.  A  specimen  of  tbe  sycopbantic  dialectics  of 
bis  contemporary  and  rival  Pbseax  is  given  in  tbe  Knigbts  *• 
Special  mention  was  made  of  Nicias  in  a  piece  wbicb  bas 
perisbed,  called  tbe  Husbandmen*^,  and  in  tbe  Birds  bis 
dilatory  cbaracter  is  glanced  at^ 

Alcibiades  was  more  violent  tban  Cleon,  and  bis  autbority 
resembled  a  tyranny  still  more  tban  tbat  of  Pericles,  and  yet 
Aristopbanes  did  not  attack  bim.  Alcibiades  is  rarely  men- 
tioned, and  in  tbe  Frogs  tbe  poet  appears  to  speak  of  bim  in 
terms  of  respect,  as  a  man,  a  general,  and  a  statesman.  We 
may  look  upon  tbe  words  of  ^^Escbylus  in  tbe  Frogs  ^ : 

'Twere  better  not  to  nourish  in  the  state 

A  lion's  whelp — yet  should  one  so  be  nourish'd 

His  disposition  must  be  yielded  to — 

as  proceeding  from  Aristopbanes*  inmost  soul.  At  tbat  time 
he  well  knew  tbat  no  one  could  protect  tbe  state  against  tbe 
designs  of  tbe  crafty  Lysander  so  eflectually  as  Alcibiades ; 
tbougb  twenty  years  earlier  be  bad  in  tbe  Daetaleis  *  stigma- 


«  Pac.  684.  J  Pac.  1319. 

"  Nab.  649  and  Schol.;  comp.  Schol.  on  587,  and  the  Plutas,  1308;  Mei- 
li^»  ubi  tap.  56,  tqq. 

•  £q.  1377,  sqq. : 

Cwcpcruc6c  y&p  htrrit  itaX  irepavTiK6g, 

Kal  yvvfiorvirucSQ,  Kal  <ra^rii,  xai  KpovifTuc6q, 

raraXiprrcc6c  r  dpttrra  rov  dopv/Biyrucov. 

^  See  CiUt.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  ed.  Harl.  2.  369. 

*  At.  639,  fAiKKovucifv, 

*  Ran.  1431. 1432. 

•  See  the  Fragm.  in  Seidler,  Brevis  Disputatio  de  Arislophanit  Fragmentii.  Hal. 
1818;  comp.  Siivern  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Berl.  1826,  p.  36,  sqq., 
and  ibid,  on  the  allusions  to  the  lasciviousness  and  sexual  vigour  of  Akibiadet 
ubi  sup.  63,  sqq. 
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tised  with  becoming  severity  his  incontinence,  pernicious  so- 
phistry, youthful  wilfulness  and  turbulence,  aristocratic  pride, 
and  passion  for  horses,  whilst  the  same  original  may  be  clearly 
recognised  in  the  prodigal  Phidippides  in  the  Clouds  '• 

Nor  was  the  poet  idle  during  the  last  years  of  the  war, 
when  the  cabals  of  a  party  had  subverted  the  democracy  for 
a  time,  and  when  even  after  its  re-estabUshment,  the  stormy 
passions  of  the  people  forbade  all  hopes  of  the  return  of 
tranquillity  and  order ;  to  this  period  belong  the  Lysistrata, 
Thesmophoriazusae,  and  the  Frogs.  The  Thesmophoria^ 
zusse  was  represented  during  the  Oligarchy  k,  and  at  the 
very  time  that  the  partisans  of  the  democracy  were  judicially 
murdered  and  privately  assassinated,  Aristophanes  ceased 
not  to  stigmatise  the  authors  of  these  calamities;  thus  he 
reproaches  the  Buleuta^  before  the  Oligarchy  with  having 
suffered  the  last  to  supplant  them  \  In  the  Frogs  allusion 
isr  made  to  the  equivocal  and  time-serving  character  of  The- 
ramenes^,  and  he  wishes  that  the  half-citizen  Cleophon^ 
alluded  to  above  with  his  interminable  prate  about  war^^ 
was  in  Hades  ^;  whilst  the  admiral  Adimantus,  who  soon 
afterwards  acted  a  very  suspicious  part  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  i£gos  Potamos,  is  described  as  a  man  whose  death 
every  one  was  bound  to  pray  for  ™. 

Whilst  condemning  the  destructive  proceedings  of  the 
demagogues  generally,  he  is  especially  loud  in  his  complainta 
of  their  corruptness  and  frequent  peculations  ^ ;  that  is  to 

f  See  Siivem  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  Berl.  1826,  p.  33,  sqq.  Neither  is 
he  spoken' of  in  creditable  terms  in  the  Acham.  716  : 

Siroic  Av  if 


•••    •••    •••    •••    •••     ••• 


roiQ  vsocirc  S'  lifpvirpuiKTo^,  Kai  X6Xoq,  x^  l^Xetplov, 

ff  Under  the  archon  Callias  (Argum.  Lgcsistr.  et  Schol.  173) ;  the  oligarchy 
was  overthrown  under  his  successor  Theopompus  (Ps.  Pint.  Vit.  Decern  Orator. 
Antiph.  9.  313). 

k  Thesroooh.  808.  The  address  to  Pallas,  Theinuiph.  1143,  is  also  evidently 
levelled  at  the  oligarchs  : 

^avfiff  St  rvp&vvovc 
ffTvyavff,  iiaTTtp  eUoQ, 

<  Ran.  539.  540.  ^  See  above,  p.  316,  note  <>.  >  Ran.  1504,  sqq. 

^  Ran.  1513.     We  are  informed  in  the  Scholia,  that  Adimantus  likewise  suf- 
fered  from  the  satire  of  Eupolis  and  Plato. 
■  Eccles.  205 : 


liiq.  (TKOTrtiv  iKatrrot,  5  ri  r*c  Kipcavu. 
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say,  he  either  openly  and  expressly  accused  the  demagogues 
or  corrupt  oflScers,  or  brought  characters  upon  the  stage  in 
such  situations  as  sufficiently  explained  to  the  Athenians 
what  and  whom  he  meant;  concerning  these  the  Scholia 
contain  ample  information.  In  fact,  the  effrontery  with  which 
these  men  plundered  the  public  treasure  was  only  equalled 
by  the  flagrant  violation  of  all  morality  and  decency  exhibited 
in  their  lives.  To  the  delinquents  already  enumerated,  we 
may  add  Pisander  ®,  Pamphilus  p,  Neoclides  "^ ;  the  Eicosto- 
iogus  Thorycion,  who  furnished  stores  for  the  enemy's  ships'; 
Prytanes  who  accepted  bribes  for  bringing  forward  public 
matters',  etc. 

That  the  superior  officers  were  not  exempt  from  his  cen- 
sure, is  evident  from  the  example  of  Lamachus,  whose  love 
of  war  when  Strategus  Aristophanes  represents  as  one  of 
the  main  obstacles  to  the  restoration  of  peace*;  he  at  the 
same  time  directs  public  attention  to  the  amount  of  his 
debts  ^  However,  we  must  not  interpret  his  satirical  at- 
tacks upon  Lamachus  too  literally,  as  the  poet  undoubtedly 
esteemed  him  as  a  brave  soldier  \  He  likewise  speaks  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  the  valiant  admiral  Phormio^ 

But  most  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  impor- 
tant in  their  results,  were  the  boldness  and  freedom  with 
which  Aristophanes  proclaimed  the  perverseness  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  omnipotent  demus.  In  this  spirit  he  proposed 
to  purify  and  strengthen  the  citizenship,  by  expelling  from 
it  all  worthless  characters,  and  supplying  their  places  with 
the  more  deserving  amongst  the  new  citizens  '.  During  the 
eventful  period  which  immediately  preceded  the  disaster  of 
iSgos  Potamos,  he  complains  of  the  undue  preference  shown 
to  the  after-comers  ^  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Kalokagathoi, 
and  proposes  that  those  persons  should  be  reinstated  in  their 
full  rights  who  had  been  deprived  of  them  because  they  had 
taken  part  in  the  Oligarchy  \    On  the  other  hand,  he  extols 

«  Lvsisir.  490.  p  Plut  174 ;  conf.  Schol. 

q  Plut.  665,  with  the  Schol.  r  r^.  353  .  ^qqI,  Schol. 

•  Pac.  907  ;  conf.  Thesmoph.  937. 

<  Acharn.  269.  572,  sqq. ;  Pac.  472.  ■  Acharn.  614. 

«  Acharn.  1188:  Ran.  1039. 

y  Equit.  562 ;  Lyaistr.  804.    He  it  classed  with  Myronides  as  a  ficXii/iirvyoc* 

'  Lysistr.  574,  sqq.  •  Ran.  718,  iqq.  ^  Ran.  6BB5. 
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the  virtue  of  the  men  of  Marathon  ^,  who,  he  says,  were  no 
talkers,  and  at  the  same  time  censures  the  ready  volubility 
of  the  subsequent  demagogues,  and  the  easy  credulity  of  the 
demus**.  All  this  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  character  and 
sentiments  of  the  multitude ;  but  now  the  collective  people, 
the  popular  assembly,  as  the  depository  of  the  supreme 
power,  became  the  butt  of  his  satire ;  he  deprecates  the  fre- 
quency of  its  meetings*,  which  was  a  consequence  of  the 
measure  of  Agyrrhius  for  raising  the  salary  of  the  ecclesiasts 
from  one  to  three  obols,  the  foolish  manner  in  which  they 
demeaned  themselves  \  and  their  indulgence  in  invective  and 
abuse  ^.  Eupolis  had  previously  ridiculed  the  Athenian 
Dysbulia,  and  Aristophanes  ^  declares  that,  according  to  an 
ancient  saying,  the  assembly  was  accustomed  to  see  all  its 
foolish  decrees  turn  out  well ;  at  the  same  time,  he  blames 
its  love  of  innovation  \  its  subservience  to  the  demagogues  ^, 
its  avidity  for  their  flattery^,  and  the  favour  it  showed  to 
bad  men  °".  This  is  sometimes  coupled  with  the  advice,  that 
the  people  should  choose  fresh  leaders'*.  Athens  is  re- 
proached by  the  Acharnians  with  having  occasioned  the 
Peloponnesian  war  by  her  bickerings  with  Megara^  In- 
numerable complaints  of  the  military  profession  and  the  plan 
of  operations  are  contained  in  the  Peace,  whilst  advice  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  and  administering  the 
public  revenue,  is  given  in  the  Frogs  p,  and  put  in  satirical 
contrast  with  the  measures  actually  adopted.  However,  he 
speaks  of  the  Spartans  in  by  no  means  favourable  terms  ^; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  in  one  of  the  wildest  flights  of  comic 
ridicule,  he  gives  utterance  to  the  exalting  thought  of  a 
common  Grecian  nationality  ^ 

c  Acbarn.  180.  181 ;  Equit.  665,  sqq. ;  Vesp.  1071,  sqq. 

*  Vesp.  1094.  •  Ecclet.  183. 

'  See  Equit.  651 ;  ot  <^  aviKpSrriffav  Kui  irpbs  '^H''  ^'f xifvctrav. 
r  Eccles.  142  ;  Kal  XoiSopa&vTai  y  Stamp  Ifiirt'rrutKdTiQ. 
^  Eccles.  473,  sqq. 

*  Eccles.  456.  580 ;  fiitrovm  ydp,  j)v  rA  'traXatd  ^roXXonc  OiiJvrai. 
Conf.  586.  587,  and  Acharn.  630 — Iv  'AOrivaioiQ  rayv/SovXotc* 

^  See  in  particular,  Equit.  1097,  sqq.  '  Acharu.  635. 

"  Ran.  1454,  sqq.  •  Ran.  1446—1448. 

°  Achara.  509,  sqq. ;  comp.  Pac.  603,  sqq.  p  Pac.  1463—1465. 

1  Pac.  623,  alaxpoKiphlq  cat  tuipiav^ivoi-y  Acharn.  308,  olaiv  o^ri  fiutfiSc, 
ovTt  TrioTtQ,  ovff  lipKo^  fupti ;  Lysistr.  629,  oltriv  oitSkv  wivrdv,  tl  /iri  vtp  XifKift 
Ktxflv6Ti.  I"  Lysistr.  1128,  sqq. 
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Nor  are  his  strictures  less  severe  on  the  raanner  in  which 
the  people  discharged  their  judicial  duties  as  Heliasts.  This 
is  especially  beheld  in  the  Wasps,  the  object  of  winch  was  to 
depict  their  inordinate  love  of  acting  as  judges,  promoted, 
as  it  was,  by  the  covetousness  and  chicanery  of  the  litigants*, 
the  angry  violence  of  the  judges,  which  is  admirably  repre- 
sented in  the  mask  of  the  Wasps  * ;  while  the  Clouds  dis- 
plays a  picture  of  the  mischievous  power  of  the  sycophants 
and  brawlers,  which  is  embodied  in  the  speech  of  Adicse- 
ologus  ",  etc. 

With  these  evidences  of  moral  and  political  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  fearless  sincerity  before  us,  can  we  for  a  mo- 
ment question  the  vast  importance  of  the  ancient  comedy,  as 
the  voluntary  auxiliary  of  the  state,  in  the  task  of  watching 
over  the  laws  and  the  public  morals,  and  as  a  candid  and 
rigorous  censorship,  which  dealt  out  with  an  even  hand  tlieir 
just  measure  of  censure  to  high  and  low  ?  But  in  consider- 
ing the  extensive  power  of  such  an  engine,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  make  the  following  enquiries : 

1.  When  the  comic  poet  attacked  an  individual,  by  falsely 
accusing  him  of  contravening  the  laws,  were  not  the 
people  and  the  authorities  provoked  to  bring  the  of- 
fender to  justice  ? 

2.  Did  not  the  powerful  demagogues  endeavour  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  poets ;  or  did  not  the  parties  whom 
they  had  accused,  and  who  hoped  to  be  able  to  vindi- 
cate their  conduct,  call  them  to  account  as  calumniators  ? 

S.  Did  not  the  state  restrain  or  abridge  the  comic  license, 
when  it  witnessed  individuals  and  the  community  at 
large  grossly  maligned,  and  even  saw  that  the  gods 
themselves  were  not  exempt  from  their  presumptuous 
attacks?   or  was  not  the  audacious  comic  poet  repri- 

"  Equit.  41,  KvafioTptt^  A^/ioc;  Av.  40, 

—  'Aetivaiot  ^  Atl 
liri  T&v  SiKMv  fiov<n  wdvra  rhv  filov. 

*  Vesp.  1105j  sqq. 

irp&ra  fikv  ydp  oiiSlv  rifA&v  Z&ov  ^ptOaa/ikvw 
fiaXXov  iKvivftoy  Ump,  oitik  ivffKoXtirtpav,  c«  r.  X. 

"  Nub.  1034,  iqq.    Compara  tiie  oonprehaiittt*  diutrtatioo  of  Svveni  alluded 
to  above. 
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manded,  when  the  tragedian  Phrynichus  had  been  fined 
for  too  deeply  affecting  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  ? 

The  collection  of  facts  for  enabling  us  to  answer  these 
questions  is  very  limited,  and  the  statements  of  some  of  the 
ancients  have  given  rise  to  misapprehension  on  the  subject. 

That  the  denunciations  of  the  comedy  were  not  without 
effect,  would  appear  to  result  from  the  accounts  that  the 
knights  compelled  Cleon  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents  ',  pro- 
bably shortly  after  the  representation  of  the  Babylonians. 
But  we  are  not  accurately  informed  what  official  body  insti- 
tuted proceedings  upon  the  occasion.  In  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  the  effects  calculated  to  arise  from  the  accusations 
of  the  comic  poets,  we  must  reflect,  that  as  there  were  very 
few  cases  in  which  the  Athenian  state  was  entitled  to  com- 
mence legal  proceedings  against  an  offender  itself,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  find  a  citizen  who  should  appear  as  public  prose- 
cutor, but  that  no  immediate  steps  could  be  taken  by  the 
tribunals,  in  consequence  of  any  thing  that  might  have  fallen 
firom  the  poet  '•  Moreover,  to  many  of  the  persons  w'hom 
he  denounced,  punishment  had  already  been  awarded  in  due 
course  of  law,  to  which  the  flagellation  in  the  comedy  was  a 
sort  of  supplemental  process,  whilst  a  number  of  the  charges 
enumerated  above,  such  as  those  connected  with  demagogy 
-—except  that,  perhaps,  termed  "  betraying  the  demus',"did 
not  fall  under  those  classes  of  offences  for  which  the  laws 
had  made  determinate  provision,  as  the  prosecutor  was  re- 
quired to  ground  his  accusation  on  some  distinct  and  sub- 
stantive fact.  Now  it  may,  indeed,  be  urged,  that  such  was  the 
alarming  height  which  sycophancy  had  reached  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  that  a  word  was  sufficient  to  supply  materials 
for  its  rancour  and  malevolence ;  but  so  far  was  the  comedy 

*  Aristoph.  Achani.  6.  7,  and  Scbol.  This  circumstance  is  also  alluded  to  in 
the  speech  of  the  demus,  Equit.  1146; 

Tfiout  ydo  Ik&9tot  aif' 
TovCt  oifok  doK&v  hpavt 
«X«7rrovrac  •  iwtir   i.vay' 
ca^(i>  'rrdkiv  li^fictv 
&rr'  dv  KiK\6^(iKri  fiov 
Ktjfibv  KaTafifi\Civ> 

1  The  statement  in  Plut.  Pericl.  32  ;  'A<rfca<ria  dUiiv  If  cvy«v  wn^ia^,  '£p. 
/liwirov  rov  cM/i^^eiroiov  ititKovroQ,  refers  to  a  regular  proaecutioo. 
■  rpaf  i)  diranivu^  rov  iiftov,  related  to  the  doueia  vfibq  rbv  iiifiov. 
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from  aflfording  any  support  to  this  hateful  system,  that  it 
uniformly  pursued  it  with  the  most  relentless  severity. 
However,  the  fine  imposed  upon  Cleon,  compared  with  what 
Callias  and  others  were  condemned  to  pay,  would  appear 
to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  people  more  in  jest  than  in 
earnest. 

With  regard  to  the  vengeance  of  those  powerful  dema- 
gogues, whom  the  comic  poets  ventured  to  attack,  Cleon  is 
Asserted  to  have  insinuated  that  Aristophanes  had  spoken 
disparagingly  of  the  demus*;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  formally  accused  him  of  the  offence ;  in  the  Acharnians, 
Aristophanes  vindicates  himself  from  the  calumnious  insinu- 
ations of  Cleon,  by  declaring,  that  he  had  never  failed  in  the 
respect  he  owed  the  demus  \  The  slanderous  aspersion  or 
accusation  in  question,  must  have  followed  close  upon  the 
representation  of  the  Babylonians  ^ ;  for  Cleon  seems  to  have 
remained  quiet  after  the  performance  of  the  Knights.  It  is 
likewise  asserted,  that  Eupolis  was  drowned  by  Alcibiades^, 
whom  he  had  ridiculed  in  the  Baptas.  Eratosthenes,  even  iii 
his  time,  raised  doubts  as  to  the  credibility  of  this  story* ; 
but  whether  true  or  false,  no  general  rule  can  be  drawn  from 
the  conduct  of  Alcibiades.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, that  as  the  Athenian  was  insensible  to  delicacy  and 
shame  in  word  and  mien,  so  he  was  deficient  in  a  refined 
sense  of  honour ;  the  latter  was  seldom  affected  by  verbal 
insults,  and  the  abuses  flowing  from  the  right  of  public  prose- 
cution and  the  ever-watchful  malice  of  the  sycophants,  had  so 
accustomed  the  Athenian  to  accusations  of  all  kinds,  that  his 
peace  of  mind  was  not  likely  to  be  ruffled  by  the  cursory  ani- 
madversions of  comedy. 

As  to  the  restraint  imposed  upon  the  comic  humour  by  the 

*  Aristoph.  Acharn.  379. 

SufHaXXi,  Kai  if/cv^$  carfyXwrri^f  fiov  c.  r.  X. 

Conf.  502,  in  which  ^ivuv  vapSvrntv  are  the  emphatic  woTds. 

oif  ydp  fie  Kal  vvp  ^to/SaXec  KXewv*  6n 
^kvutv  TrapovTtav  rr^v  ir^Xiv  KaK&q  XlyM. 

Conf.  Acharn.  631,  lu;  ctafi^^dec  ri)v  ir6\iv  ifffiQv,  ical  t6v  S^fMV  ra9vj3|»IC«* 
i>  Arist.  Acharn.  632.  sqq. ;  656,  sqq.  <  Schol.  Acharn.  3S6. 

<i  See  the  Citat  Fabnc.  Bibl.  Gr.  Harl.  2.  407;  Meineke,  ubi  tup.  p.  37 ; 
Duttmann  on  the  Colyttia  and  the  Bapts  in  Abh.  d.  Bed.  Akad,  1832,  1833,  Hia- 
tor.  Philol.  Kl.  218.  «  Cicero,  £piit.  ad.  Att.  0. 1. 
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Btate  in  general,  we  are  informed  in  a  Scholium,  that  it  was 
forbidden  to  attack  the  dead ' ;  but  the  very  passage  of  Ari- 
stophanes, to  which  this  remark  is  annexed,  presents  an 
example  of  the  contrary  k.  Again,  Aristophanes  accuses 
Pericles  after  his  death,  and  ridicules  Euripides  in  the  Frogs. 
Examples  to  the  same  effect  might  easily  be  multiplied,  and 
this  Scholium'',  like  so  many  others,  is  evidently  nothing 
but  a  corruption  of  the  text  itself.  A  second  says  that 
it  was  forbidden  to  attack  the  archon.  But  in  the  Baby- 
lonians, Aristophanes  had  not  scrupled  to  satirise  magis- 
trates, as  well  elective  as  those  appointed  by  lot^  Is  it 
therefore  probable  that  the  archon  formed  the  sole  excep- 
tion ?  Ameinias  is  also  ridiculed  in  the  Wasps,  which  was 
performed  during  his  archonship '^.  If  such  a  law,  indeed, 
existed,  it  cannot  have  been  very  strictly  observed.  The 
Areopagus,  however,  appears  to  have  enjoyed  exemption 
from  the  comic  satire,  and  upon  the  same  principle  the  Are- 
opagites  were  forbidden  to  write  comedies  ^  Finally,  it 
is  stated  that  the  exhibition  of  comedies  was  prohibited 
as  early  as  the  archonship  of  Merychides,  Ol.  85.  1 ;  440. 
B.  C,  but  this  law  having  been  repealed  soon  afterwards,  Ol. 
85.  4,  it  was  once  more  forbidden  to  render  individuals  the 
objects  of  ridicule  by  name  or  personal  imitation*".  Anti- 
machus,  the  rival  of  Aristophanes,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  this  statute,  but  its  date  is  uncertain.  It  was  re- 
marked above  '^,  that  Aristophanes  did  not  desist  from  his 
attacks,  even  during  the  Oligarchy ;  but  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Thirty,  he  comic  poets  were  probably  held  in 
check  through  fear,  though  perhaps  unrestrained  by  any 
positive  law ;  they  subsequently  resumed  their  wonted  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  de- 
prived by  any  express  enactment,  till  at  length  the  parabasis, 
the  soul  of  the  old  comedy,  was  suppressed,  and  the  chorus 
omitted,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  which  began  to  per- 

'  Schol.  Pac.  649.  r  Compare  above,  p.  318,  notes  i  and  "^. 

^  Ad.  Nub.  31.  *  Schol.  Acliarn.  386. 

^  Vesp.  64.  1267.    See  Hermann's  doubts  as  to  the  law  in  the  note  on  the 
Schol.  Nub.  31. 
1  Plut.  de  Gloria  Athen.  348.  B.  Frankfort. 
"^  SchoK  Aristoph.  Acharn.  67  and  1149.        >  See  above,  p.  320,  note*. 
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vade  all  ranks  of  the  community  ^  It  was  not  till  Athens 
was  occupied  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  that  a  final  stop  was 
put  to  the  practice  of  attacking  individuals  in  the  dialogue, 
and  exhibiting  likenesses  of  them  on  the  masks  ^ 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  of  the  freedom  of  comedy 
upon  the  whole,  that  it  produced  no  serious  impression  what- 
ever upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  that  it  had  from  its 
earliest  origin  enjoyed  a  sort  of  privilege  and  license  to 
attack  individuals  under  cover  of  the  mask,  and  that  the 
predilection  of  the  Athenians  for  this  sort  of  harsh  and 
cutting  satire  continued  undiminished  as  long  as  they  re* 
t'ained  their  prosperity  and  independence ;  but,  as  on  the  one 
side  no  serious  evils  were  supposed  to  result  from  it,  so  on 
the  other  it  could  seldom  become  the  effective  medium  of 
sound  advice  or  salutary  reproofs.  This  is  the  only  manner 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  levity  with  which 
the  gods  are  spoken  of  in  the  Frogs '^;  but  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent case  with  tragedy — when  Euripides  was  prosecuted 
because  he  had  spoken  of  the  oath  with  seeming  irreverence*. 
Still  the  Athenians  were  unwilling  to  experience  real  emo- 
tion by  witnessing  the  representation  of  recent  calamities,  or 
the  sorrows  of  Greeks  with  whom  they  were  upon  terms  of 
friendship. 

•  See  PlatoD.  Prsf.  Aristoj^h.  ed.  Kuster,  p.  XI.  p  Ibid« 

4  I  caoDot  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Kanngiesser  as  to  the  benefits  which  resulted 
from  the  cen&ure  of  the  comic  poets,    (kom.  Bbhne,  471.  sqq.) 

'  Coinp.  Bottiger  Aristophan.  Deor.  Gentil.  Iinpun.  Irrisor. 

•Tbe  Terse  was— 'H  yXiairi^  6fitltfto^,  4  ^  ^p^v  dvAfUfroc* 
See  Ansteph.  RheL  3.  15. 


THE  END. 


OXFORD  :   PRnn'BD  BT  D.  A.  TALBOTt. 
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